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INTKODUCTION. 

The  Man  and  the  Nation !  The  course  of  life  of  a 
nation  consists  in  the  ceaseless  working  of  the  individual 
on  the  collective  people,  and  the  people  on  the  individual 
The  greater  the  vigour,  diversity,  and  originality  with 
which  individuals  develop  their  human  power,  the  more 
capable  they  are  of  conducing  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
body ;  and  the  more  powerful  the  influence  which  the  life 
of  the  nation  exercises  on  the  individual,  the  more  secure 
is  the  basis  for  the  free  development  of  the  man.  The 
productive  power  of  man  expresses  itself  in  endless  direc- 
tions, but  the  perfection  of  all  powei*s  is  the  political 
development  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  nation  through 
the  State.  The  mind,  the  spirit,  and  the  character  are 
influenced  and  directed  by  the  political  life  of  the  State, 
and  the  share  which  the  individual  has  in  the  State  is  to 
him  the  highest  source  of  honour  and  manly  happiness. 

If  in  the  time  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  the 
German  contemplated  his  own  position  among  other  men, 
he  might  well  question  whether  his  life  was  poor  or  rich, 
whether  hope  or  sorrow  predominated ;  for  his  earthly 
position  was  in  every  way  peculiar.  Whilst  he  felt  with 
pleasure  that  he  was  in  the  enjojonent  of  a  free  and  refined 
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cultivation,  he  was  daily  oppressed  by  the  harsh  despotism, 
or  the  weak  insignificaiice  of  hia  State,  in  which  he  hved 
as  a  strainer  without  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  he  looked 
with  pride  on  the  gigantic  workiogs  of  German  science, 
but  he  perceived,  with  bitter  sorrow,  that  millions  of  his 
countrymen  were  separated  by  a  deep  chasm  from  the 
highest   results  of  scientific   labour.      He  found   himael' 
amidst  the  working  of  a  popular  energy,  which  ventun 
witli  heroic  courage  on  the  boldest  conclusions  in  the  rer 
of  mind ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  around  him  nAr 
hearted  obstinacy,  where  simple  and  close  results  ou^' 
have  been  the  aim.     He  felt  with  thousands  an 
desire  for  an  object  of  life  which  would  exalt  and  an 
him,  and  again  he  found  himself  surrounded  and  sh 
by  narrow-mindedness  and  by  provincial  and  local 
siveness.     Whoever   should   thus   feel,  may  well 
whether  we  Qermans  are  old  or  young,  whether  ' 
tined  by  fate  that  the  German  nature  should 
expression  in  the  individual  virtuosoship  of  art  / 
or  whether  an  harmonious  development  of  the 
practical  and  ideal  tendencies,  in  labour  an 
State,  church,  science,  art,  and  industry,  Her 
the  future :  whether  we  shall  ever  again,  a 
a  great  State,  play  the  part  of  masters  in 
old  records  inform  us  our  ancestors,  in  romo' 
their  aword?  and  the  energy  of  their  nal 
stUl  a  time  iu  our  memory  when  hope  v 
one  may  be  excused  for  giving  a  doubtfi 
questions. 

After  the  War  of  Freedom,  the  decay 
ctdture  became  the  characteristic  of  tl 
approach,  with  youthful  vigour,  new  ' 
wiL,  to  a  new  and  higher  climax.     I 
past  time  we  find,  only  too  freque 
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neas,  ami  deficiency  in  political  morality ;  in  the  new  time 
we  have  a  sharper  vision,  a  higher  interest  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  and  a  power  of  viewing  things  in  a  practical 
light  which  makes  us  feel  the  need  of  close  union  between 
all  of  like  mind.  The  realism,  which  is  called,  either  in 
praise  or  blame,  the  stamp  of  the  present  time,  is  in  art, 
science,  and  faith,  as  in  the  State,  nothing  but  the  first 
step  in  the  cultivation  of  the  rising  generation,  which  en- 
deavonra  to  spiritualise  the  details  of  present  life  in  all 
directions,  in  order  to  give  a  new  tendency  to  the  spirit. 

But,  though  it  may  be  no  longer  necessary  to  cheer  the 
soul  with  hope,  yet  it  is  a  pleasing  task  to  demonstrate  the 
point  to  which  we  have  attained  in  comparison  with  the 
past,  and  in  comparison  with  other  civilised  nations ;  why 
we  were  obliged  to  remain  behind  in  many  things  which 
our  neighbours  possess  in  abundance,  and  why  we  have 
made  other  acquisitionB  in  advance  of  them.     It  is  in- 

tstructive  for  us  to  make  such  inquiries,  and  the  answer 
that  we  shall  find  may  be  instructive  to  other  nations. 
No  individual  can  give  a  satisfactory  solution  to  each 
angle  question ;  even  the  strongest  mind  can  but  imper- 
fectly compreheiKl  the  great  life  of  his  nation :  the  clearest 
eye  and  the  most  ingenuous  judgment  is  contracted  in 
comparison  with  the  great  unity  of  the  pcopla  But,  how- 
ever imperfect  may  bo  the  portrait  given  by  iodtviduals  of 
the  life  of  their  nation,  yet  each  contemporary  ■(■fcdiacover 
some  main  features  of  the  picture  lying  in  hisHt|  soul, 
I  more  especially  he  who  stands  in  the  same  grad^Kpulti- 
[  v&tion  with  the  delineator.  ^^^^ 

This  kind  of  delineation  of  tlie  period  of  the  Refor^^HjRi 
I  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  the  object  of  the  former 
r.series  of  pictures  of  the  past  life  of  Germany ;  the  follow- 
Lisg  will  be  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  phases  of  development 
F  German  character  during  the  last  century  up  to  the 
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preaent  day.     Again  &hall  the  narratives  of  those  wlio  a 
goue,  as  well  bs  tlie  living,  portray  the  times  id  which  th(^ 
figure ;  but  the  nearer  we  approach  the  present,  tha  leant 
do  tlie  records  of  itidividuaU  give  an  impre^ion  of  tlMj 
nature  of  the  general  community.     Firat,  liecause  from  that 
greater  proximity  we  are  able  more  accurately  to  diBtin-j 
guish  the  individual  from  the  community,  and  also,  becaiiM' 
the  diversity  of  cbaractcr  and  thu  ditference  of  ciiltUTO 
become  ever  greater  the  further  the  German   mind   od- 
vancea  in  profound  investigation  ;  therefore  these  esamples 
will  probably  lose  for  the  reader  some  of  the  charm  atl'orded 
by  those  of  former  centuries.     And  in  addition  to  this,  the 
records  of  these  latter  timeii  are  far  more  known  and 
realised  by  our  popular  writers.     Lastly,  the  political  his- 
tory, a^  well  as  the   development  of  the    German  mind, 
since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  has,  through  copious 
works,  become  the  property  of  the  nation.     It  is  not  there 
fore  intended  here  to  enter  upon  a  representation  of  t' 
scientific  mind,  or  of  the  political  condition  of  the  nati' 
but  only  to  represent  those  phases  of  the  spirit  and  » 
circumstances,  which  more  especially  define  the  chaj 
of  a  people.     By  these  the  continuity  and  many 
liarities  of  our  present  cultivation  will  be  illustrate<' 

V  time  began  in  Germany,  after  the  inve 
r  a  struggle  in  which  Germans  broke  th 
a  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  pass 
jelief  in  authority,  to  an  energetic,  ind 
t  truth.     But  they  did  not  at  the  f 

I  builtliug  up  a  compact  monarchy 
boetrical  feudalism  of  the  Middle  Agef 
BouBC  of  Hapsburg  became  the  zcalc 
of  the  national  development     Owing  to  t' 
arose  the  power  of  separate  territorial  pr' 
political  weakness  of  Germany  became  t' 
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tible,  the  more  the  rising  vigour  of  the  nation  demanded 
an  answering  development  of  political  energy.  From  this 
the  German  character  suffered  much.  Ecclesiastical  dia- 
pntes  were  tor  a  long  period  the  only  national  interest ; 
there  was  but  too  great  a  deficiency  in  Germans  uf  that 
pride  and  pleasure  in  a  fatherland,  and  of  that  whole  circle 
of  moral  feelings,  to  which  political  independence  gives 
life,  even  in  the  moat  obscure  individual. 

After  the  Reformation  it  became  the  fate  of  the  German 
nation  to  develope  ita  character  under  conditions  which 
were  materially  different  from  those  of  the  other  civilised 
people  of  Europa  In  France,  the  Protestant  party  was 
fitruck  down  with  bloody  zeal  by  the  crown  under  the 
despotic  government  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  R.'volu- 
lion  was  the  growth  of  thia  victory.  In  Englanl,  the 
Protestant  party  gained  the  dominion  under  the  Tudors ; 
the  struggle  against  the  Stuarts  and  the  completion  of 
the  Enghsb  constitution  was  the  result.  In  Germany, 
the  opposition  of  paities  was  not  followed  either  by  victory 
or  conciliation  ;  the  result  was  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
the  political  paralysis  of  Germany,  from  which  it  is  only 
now  beginning  to  recover. 

This  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  worst  desolation  of  a  popu- 
lous nation  since  the  national  exodus,  is  the  seoind  period 
of  German  history  which  gave  a  peculiar  tendi 
character  of  the  people.     The  war  shattered ' 
^tiie  popular  strength,  but  it  also  certainly  reiq 

■  ^augers  which  threatened  German  cultivatioi^ 
ince  of  tlie  Imperial  House  with  the  Roman  I 

I'Xt  also  separated  the  Imperial  State,  politically, 

I  test  of  Germany;  what  was  lost  to  France  in  the  weatT)y 

■4he  Hapshurgera,  was  gradually  regained  to  Germany  in 

l^e  east  by  another  Royal  House.     The  great  destruction 

^used  by  the  war,  changed  the  State  life  of  Geimany  to  a 
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hollow  form  ;  it  threw  the  Germans  almost  two  oentini 
back,  in  comparison  with  their  English  kinsmen,  in  weall 
population,  and  political  condition.  It  must  again  be  i 
peated  that  it  destroyed  at  least  two  thirds,  probably  thi 
fourths  of  the  population,  and  a  still  greater  portion 
their  goods  and  cattle,  and  deterioi-at^d  tlie  morals,  ai 
education,  and  energies  of  the  survivors.  Out  of  th( 
remains  of  German  life,  the  modem  charactt;r  of  Gemu 
was  slowly  and  feebly  developed— individual  life  unt 
despotic  government. 

It  is  this  period,  in  which  our  popular  strength  v 
slowly  raised  from  the  deepest  degradation,  which  will 
here  portrayed  by  the  narratives  of  contemporaries.  Agi 
a  great  time,  but  a  period  of  German  development  of  whi 
the  last  and  highest  results  have  not  yet  become  histor 

The  way  in  which  the  people  raised  themselves  fr 
this  abyss  is  pecuhar  to  the  Germans.     Marvellous  as 
the  destruction,  so  also  was  the  revival.     More  thar 
nation  has  been  overpowered  by  outward  enemies  f 
down  under  political  oppression,  each  of  which  has 
undergo  special  trials  which  have  given  them  fr 
to  time  a  hopeless  aspect,  but  through  the  whc 
of  history  a  renovation  has  been    effected,  so 
strengthening  of  the  State  has  gone  hand-in- 
intellectijgl  progress.     When  the  Greeks  durii 
sian  w^Ptelt  their  own  political  worth,  their 
art  blil^pmed  almost  simultaneously  ;  when  ^ 
given  ft  now   support  and  constitution   to 
Roman  republic,  there   began  forthwith  a 
i-'ulturc  in  enjoyment-seeking  Rome  :  the  ■' 
tV'iii   Horace  and  Virgil  to  Tacitus,  follow 

I  State  ;  the  increased  expansive  powt 
ever  gave  a  wider  stretch  and  stronger  inr 
vidua]  minds.  And  again  in  England, — 
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Red  and  Wliite  Bnses  was  ended,  when  the  people  peace- 
fhlJy  danced  round  the  maypole,  and  a  brilliant  court  hfe 
enforced  courtly  manners  \ipon  the  wild  Barons,  when 
daring  merchants  and  adventurers  waylaid  the  Spanish 
ga!leoii8,andconveyed  the  spicefl  of  India  up  the  Thames, — 
then  the  popular  energies  found  expression  in  the  greatest 
poetic  soul  of  moilem  nations.  Even  in  France  the  splendid 
despotism  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  the  wars  of  the  Hugue- 
nots and  the  Fronde,  gave  suddenly  to  the  tranquillised 
country  a  brilliant  courtly  bloom  of  art  and  literatura 
It  was  quite  otherwise  in  Germany.  Whilst  everyft'here 
else  the  State  might  be  compared  to  the  body  whose  abun- 
dant energy  calls  forth  the  creative  development  of  the 
nation,  in  Germany,  since  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  owing  to 
the  awakening  popular  energy,  a  new  national  civilisation 
has  gradually  arisen  in  a  shattered,  decaying  government, 
under  corrupting  and  humiliating  poUcical  influences  of 
every  kind, — first  dependent  upon  strangers ;  then  indepen- 
dent and  free ;  finally,  a  shining  pattern  for  other  people, 
producingbloasomsof  poetry,  and  blossoms  of  science  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  of  the  highest  nobility,  and  the  greatest 
inward  freedom  :  it  was  developed  by  individuals  who  were 
deficient  in  just  that  discipline  of  the  mind  and  character, 
which  is  only  given  to  them  when  they  are  members 
of  a  great  State.  The  German  culture  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  indeed  the  wonderful  creation  of  a  soul  with 
it  a  body. 

It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  this  new  national  culti- 
'^ation  helped,  in  an  indirect  way,  to  turn  the  Germans 
into  political  men.  From  it  the  enthusiasm  and  struggle 
for  an  endangered  German  State,  passions,  parties,  and  at 
last  pohtical  institutions  were  developed.  Never  did  lite- 
rature play  such  a  part  or  solve  such  great  problems,  as 
the  German,  from  1750  to  the  present  day.     For  it  is 
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e  tii«  modem  endeavoura  of  othor  natii 
DB,  that  is  to  saj,  &om  the  need  of  poll- 
^  aaUu«  an  objective  literature.  In  these 
1  poeity  serve,  from  thu  beginiiing,  as  hand- 
p:t*  pn6tif»;  they  arc  perhaps  artificially  fostered, 
l^artMtic  «nd  scientifio  worth  is  probably  leas  than 
In  Germany,  science,  literature,  and  art 
1  for  tbeir  own  sake :  the  highest  creative  power 
,  interests  of  the  educated  classes  wero 
I  with  them  alone ;  they  were  always  German 
,  in  opposition  to  the  oveqiowering  Fiench 
[  bat,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  outbreaks  of  poU- 
liad  aoget  or  popular  enthusiasm,  they  had  no  other  lur 
ifcaa  to  serve  truth  and  beauty.  Nay,  the  greatest  poi^ 
aad  acbcdan  considered  the  political  condition  under  vi 
ti*Ky  lived,  as  a  common  reality  out  of  which  art  r 
could  elevate  mankind. 

A»  tJierefore  in  Germany  art  and  science  desired  n 
Itai  bunourable  exertion  within  their  own  sphere 
pure  flames  refined  the  sensitive  disposition  of  G 
till  it  was  hardened  for  a  great  political  struggle. 

Before  giving  [Hctures  of  tbe  German  characte 
the  Wt  two  centuries,  we  will  endeavour  to  pc 
peculiarities  which  are  developed  in  the  famil' 
of  the   different   classes  of  ancient   Germany 
peasantry,  the  nobility,  and  the  citizena     Bi 
tlie  book  is  to  show  how,  by  means  of  the 
State,  Germans  changed  gi-adually  from  pri 
men ;    how   dramatic  power  and    interes' 
lyrical  individual  life ;  how  the  Buigbcr  ch 
ened  by  increasing  education,  and  tbe  r 
antry  submitted  to  its  influence  ;  finally 
tbe  speciahties  of  classes,  and  began 
according  to  its  own  needs  and  points  ' 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  GERMAN  PEASANT. 

(1240-1790.) 

In  seven  hundred  years  the  independent  life  of  the 
Greeks  terminated ;  about  a  thousand  embraces  the 
growth,  dominion,  and  decline  of  the  Roman  power ;  but 
the  German  Empire  had  lasted  fifteen  hundred  years  fi-om 
the  fight  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest,*  before  it  began  to 
emerge  from  its  epic  time.  So  entkely  dififerent  was  the 
duration  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  world  to  that  of  the 
modem ;  so  slow  and  artificial  are  our  transformations. 
How  rich  were  the  blossoms  which  Greek  Ufe  had  matured 
in  the  five  centuries  from  Homer  to  Aristotle  !  How 
powerful  were  the  changes  which  the  Roman  State  had 
undergone,  from  the  rise  of  the  free  peasantry  on  the  hills 
of  the  Tiber  to  the  subjection  of  the  Italian  husbandmen 
under  German  landlords  !  But  the  Germans  worked  for 
fifteen  centuries  with  an  intellectual  inheritance  from  the 
Romans  and  the  East,  and  are  now  only  in  the  beginning 
of  a  development  which  we  consider  as  peculiar  to  the 
German  mind,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Roman,  of  the 
new  time,  to  the  ancient.  It  is  indeed  no  longer  an  isolated 
people  which  has  to  emerge  from  barbarism  by  its  own 
creations  ;  it  is  a  family  of  nations  more  painstaking  and 
more  enduring,  which  has  risen,  at  long  and  laborious 
intervals,  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  from 

*  In  this  battle    (a.d.    9)    Armin  defeated    the   Romans,   and    freed 
Germany. 
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tlie  intellectual  treaaures  of  antiquity  :  one  nation  r 
procally  acting  on  the  other,  under  the  law  of  the  s 
faith. 

The  Tlomans  from  free  peasants  had  become  farm 
and  they  were  mined  because  they  could  not  ovorci 
the  Gocial  evil  of  slavery.  The  German  warriors  alsc 
the  time  of  Tacitus,  took  little  pleasure  in  cultivating  t 
own  fields,  and  were  glad  to  make  use  of  dependents. 
was  only  shortly  before  the  year  1500,  that  the  Gen 
cities  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  labour  of  f 
men  is  the  foundation  of  prosperity,  opulence,  and  < 
lisatioa  But  in  the  country,  even  after  the  Thirty  Yt 
War,  the  mass  of  the  labourers — more  than  half  of 
whole  German  nation — were  in  a  state  of  servitude,  wl 
in  many  provinces  differed  little  from  slavery.  It  is  ( 
in  the  time  of  our  fathers  that  the  peasant  has  beci 
oa  independent  man,  a  free  citizen  of  the  State  :  so  sic 
has  the  groundwork  of  German  civilisation  and  of 
modern  State  been  developed. 

All  earthly  progress  does  not  take  the  straight  r 
which  men  expect  when  improvement  begins ;  tb 
position  of  the  German  husbandman  in  1700  wa 
in  many  respects  than  a  hundred  years  before  ;  ue 
in  our  time  it  is  not  comparatively  so  good  as  it ' 
years  earlier,  in  the  time  of  the  Hohenataufen. 

The  German  peasant  for  centuries  lost  much 
valuable  in  order  to  attain  a  higher  condition  ;  h 
and  elevation  to  citizenship  in  our  State  was 
an  apparently  indirect  way.     At  the  time  o' 
vingians  more  than  half  the  peasants  were  ft' 
and  the  pith  of  the  popular  strength ;   at 
Frederick  the  Great,  almost  all  the  count 
under  strict  bondage, — the  beasts  of  bur 
$tate,  weak  and  languishing,  without  p 
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interest  in  the  State.    Somewhat  of  the  old  weakness  still 
clings  to  them. 

We  shall  therefore  fii-st  take  a  short  review  of  an  earlier 
period,  comparing  it  with  the  peasant  life  of  the  last  two 
centuries. 

What  the  Romans  mention  of  the  condition  of  the 
German  agricultural  districts,  is  only  sufficient  to  give  us 
a  glimpse  of  ancient  peasant  life.  According  to  their 
accounts,  the  Germans  were  long  considered  to  be  a  wild 
warrior  race,  who  lived  in  transition  from  a  wandering 
life  to  an  uncertain  settlement,  and  it  was  seldom  inquired 
how  it  was  possible  that  such  hordes  should  for  centuries 
carry  on  a  victorious  resistance  to  the  disciplined  armies 
of  the  greatest  power  on  earth.  When  Cheruskers, 
Chattens,  Bructerers,  Batavers,  and  other  people  of  less 
geographical  note,  occasioned  terror,  not  only  to  single 
legions,  but  to  large  Roman  armies,  not  once,  but  in  con- 
tinual wars  for  more  than  one  generation, — when  a  Marko- 
mannen  chief  disciplined  70,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry 
after  the  fashion  of  legions ;  when  a  Roman,  after  a 
century  of  devastating  wars  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe,  puts  before  us  with  great  emphasis  the  powerful 
masses  of  the  Germans, — we  may  conclude  that  single 
tribes  which,  with  their  allies,  could  sometimes  bring  into 
the  field  more  than  100,000  warriors,  must  have  counted 
a  population  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  And  we  equally 
approach  to  a  second  conclusion,  that  such  a  multitude  in 
a  narrowly  limited  space,  surrounded  by  warlike  neigh- 
bours, could  only  exist  by  means  of  a  simple,  perhaps,  but 
regular  and  extensive  cultivation  of  field  products.  That 
the  agriculture  of  the  Germans  should  appear  meagre  to 
the  Romans,  after  the  garden  cultivation  of  Italy  and 
Gbul,  is  comprehensible ;  nevertheless  they  found  com, 
millet,  wheat,  and  barley ;  but  the  common  com  of  the 
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country  was  oats,  the  m^al  of  which  they  degpiacil,  and 
'  rye,  which  Pliny  calls  an  unpalatable  growth  of  the 
Alpine  country,  productive  of  colic.  But  in  tiie  yeai 
801,  the  com  which  made  the  German  black  bread,  wai 
introduced  as  the  third  article  of  commerce  in  the  com 
bourse  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  And  from  Vtariey  the 
Gei-man  brewed  bis  home  drink,  beer ;  he  also  brewed 
from  wheat. 

Now  we  know  that  in  the  time  of  the  Komana,  most  <rf 

ttHe  German  races  lived  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  io 
which  it  appears  from  records  they  lived  shortly  after  theu 
great  exodus,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Cliristian  era ; 
sometimes    on    single    farms,    but  -generally    in    i.'uclosed 
villages,  with  boundaries  marked  out  by  posts.     They  had 
a  peculiar  method  of  laying  out  new  village  districts,  and 
the  Romans  found  it  difficult  to  understand  the  mode  ' 
farming  customary  to  the  country.     Probably  the  dwell 
in  the  marshes  near  the  North  Sea  had,  as  Pliny  wr' 
made  the  first  simple  dykes  against  the  encroachmeni 
the  water ;  already  were  their  dwellings  built  on  s' 
hillocks,  which,   in   high   tides,  raised   them   above 
water,  and  theu-  sheep  pastured  in  the  summer  c 
grass  of  the  new  alluvial  soil  ;•  but  further  from  tb 
j     the  peasant  dwelt  in  his  blockhouse,  or  within  mv 
I     which  he  then  loved  to  whitewash.     Herds  of  s 
.     in  the  shadows  of  the  woods,"!-  horses  and  cat* 


"  J.  Awnda,  iu  " East  Fripsland  and  Jcver  "  (vol.  ii,  ]i,  IBO 
traces  of  ■ni'ient  eulCuro  od  Ihe  aicaVBltd  ground.  Thu  coa 
Sb«,  from  Barkutn  to  Hchlesvig.  stretched,  in  the  time 
probably  fortherto  tlie  llu^^h:  the  PDcroochmeiit  of  Ihu 
b^an  at  the  time  that  Pliny  wrote,  and  since  that  it  haa  t^ 
it  has  giren.  The  Dollart  and  the  Zuyderiee  (1164)  - 
MToral  great  iniiDdatioiis  afmr  the  CmsadcH,  and  tlie  Jnht' 
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on  the  village  meadows,  and  long-wooUed  sheep  on  the  dry 
declivities  of  the  hills.  Large  flocks  of  geese  furnished 
down  for  soft  pillows  ;  the  women  wove  linen  on  a  simple 
loom,  and  dyed  it  with  native  plants,  the  madder  and  the 
blue  woad ;  and  made  coats  and  mantles  of  skins,  which 
had  already  borders  of  finer  fur  introduced  from  foreign 
parts.  Well-trod  commercial  roads  crossed  the  territory 
from  thje  Rhine  to  the  Vistula  in  every  direction.  The 
foreign  trader,  who  brought  articles  of  luxury  and  the 
gold  coins  of  Rome  in  his  wagon  to  the  house  of  iHk 
countr3rman,  exchanged  them  with  him  for  the  highly-prized 
feathers  of  the  goose,  smoked  hams,  and  sausages,  the 
horns  of  the  ure  ox  and  antlers  of  the  stag,  fur  skins, 
and  even  articles  of  toilet,  such  as  the  blonde  hair  of 
slaves,  and  a  fine  pomade  to  colour  the  hair.  He  bought 
German  carrots,  which  had  been  ordered  as  a  delicacy  by 
his  Emperor  Tiberius ;  he  beheld  with  astonishment  iii  the 
garden  of  his  German  host,  gigantic  radishes,  and  related 
to  his  country-people  that  a  German  had  shown  him 
honeycombs  eight  feet  long. 

The  warlike  householder,  it  is  true,  held  his  weapons  in 
higher  esteem  than  his  plough,  not  because  agriculture 
was  unimportant  or  despised,  but  because  in  the  free 
classes  there  was  already  an  aristocratic  development. 
For,  although  the  warrior  did  not  employ  himself  in  any 
field  labour,  he  insisted  upon  his  household  cultivating  his 
ground,  and  his  bondmen  had  to  pay  a  tribute  in  com 
and  cattle.  The  bondman  dwelt  with  his  wife  and  child 
near  his  master  in  special  huts,  which  were  erected  on  the 
land  that  was  allotted  to  him  for  cultivation.  Freemen 
were  not  only  associated  in  communities,  but  several  races 
were  joined  in  one  confederacy,  being  by  the  old  consti- 
tution knit  together  by  religious  memories  and  public 
worship.     The  boundaries  of  the  province  were  marked 
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out,  like  those  of  the  village,  by  casts  of  the  holy 
and  conBeciated  by  processions  of  divine  cars.  ] 
standing  the  numerous  feuds  of  individual  trilH 
were  many  points  of  union  which  served  to  recoi 
keep  them  together,  —  blood  relationship  and 
alliances,  similitude  in  customs  and  privileges,  ar 
all,  the  feeling  of  the  same  origin,  the  same  langii 
those  pious  rites  which  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
communion. 

*  Although  the  German  of  Tacitus  appears  to  us  a 
wairior,  who,  clothed  in  skins,  watched  with  s[ 
wooden  shield  over  the  abatis  which  guarded  hii 
against  the  assaults  of  enemies;  yet   this  same 
is  shown,  by  the  results  of  new  researches,  to  hav 
bousebolder  and  landlord.     He  looked  with  satisfy 
the  great  brewer's  copper  which  had  been  wrougl 
neighbour,  the  skilful  smith  ;  or  he  stood  in  colouj 
smock-frock  before  the  laden  harvest  wagon,  on  n 
boy  was  throwing  the  last  sheaf  of  rye,  and  his  < 
placing  the  harvest  wreath  with  pious  ejaculations 
The  German  is  incomprehensible  to  us,  when, 
ing  to  the  Roman,  he  worshipped  Mercury  as  the 
god ;  but  we  can  realise  the  figure  of  the  Ascngott 
when  we  see  the  connection,  of  the  wild  hunte 
traditions  and  the  sleeping  Emperor  of  Kyffhiiuf 
GeiTOau  antiquity.      Now,  we  know  how  lovi 
actively  the  gods  and  spirits  hovered  round  th 
farms,  fields,  rivers,  and  woods  of  our  forefathi 
this  tendency  also  the  old  Chatte  or  Hermu 
been  transformed  into  a  Hessian  or  Thurinp 
holder,  who  in  the  twilight  looks  wistfully  uj 
tree,  on  which  the  little  household  spirit  lov 
who,  when  the  storm  rages,  carefully  cover? 
openings,  in  order  that  a  spectral  horse's  ) 
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train  of  the  wild  god  who  rides  on  the  blast  may  not  look 
into  his  halL 

Even  from  the  productions  of  the  Germans  in  that 
century  that  were  most  full  of  heart  and  soul,  their  songs, 
which  no  careful  hand  transcribed  on  parchment,  we  may 
draw  some  conclusions.  Their  oldest  kind  of  poetiy  is  not 
entirely  unknown  to  us, — the  native  epic  verse,  with  its 
alliterations — and  in  some  of  the  popular  songs  and  pro- 
verbs which  have  been  preserved,  we  still  find  the  ancient 
love  of  contests  of  wit  and  of  enigmas,  with  which  a  trouba- 
dour delighted  his  hearers  by  the  hearth  of  the  Saxon 
chief 

After  the  great  national  exodus,  written  records  begin 
slowly  to  appear  in  Germany.  They  came,  together  with 
that  irresistible  power  which  changed  so  much  of  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  German  people, — ^with  Christianity. 
However  energetically  religion  turned  the  mind  into  new 
paths,  and  however  fearful  was  the  destruction  occasioned 
by  popular  tumults  at  that  period  of  immigration,  the 
changes  in  the  Germans  arising  from  both  sources  were 
not  sufficient  to  shatter  everything  ancient  into  ruins. 
We  are  too  apt  to  consider  the  national  exodus  qp  a  chaotic- 
process  of  destruction-  It  is  true  that  it  drove  from  their 
homes. many  of  the  most  powerful  German  nationalities 
that  were  located  in  and  beyond  East  Germany,  and  the 
depopulated  domiciles  were  filled  with  the  Sclavonians 
who  followed.  The  Bavarians  migrated  from  Bohemia  to 
the  Danube ;  the  Suevi,  AUemanni,  and  Burgundians, 
southwards  to  their  present  localities.  The  names  of  old 
nationalities  have  disappeared,  and  new  ones  have  spread 
themselves  far  across  the  Rhine.  But  nearly  half  the 
Germany  which  was  known  to  the  Romans — ^the  wide  ter- 
ritory from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Thuringian  woods  and  the 
Rhone,  from  the  Saal  to  near  the  Rhine — ^retains,  on  the 
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whole,  its  old  inhabitants ;  for  the  ThuringianR,  the  CI 
tens,  and  indeed  most  of  the  races  of  Lower  Saxony,  c 
came  in  partial  swarms ;  they  probably  greatly  diminis 
in  marching  through  foreign  lands,  and  by  emigrati 
of  tlieir  kinsmen ;  they  were  also,  as  for  example 
Tliiiringians,  frequently  intermingled  with  foreign  hor 
.  H  who  settled  among  them.    But  the  nucleus  of  the  old  in 

Ui  bitants  remained  through  all  fluctuations,  and  maintai; 

their  own  old  home  traditions,  peculiarities  of  spe< 
customs,  and  laws. 

About  the  year  600  the  oldest  law  books  and  records 
the  new  Franconia,  afford  us  the  richest  insight  into 
life  of  the  German  countryman.  Each  had  a  right  t 
liolding,  generally  of  30  morgans,  on  the  common  land, 
morgan  being  decided  according  to  the  nature  of  the  f 
On  each  holding  there  was  a  yard  fenced  round,  closed 
a  gate,  within  which  was  the  dwelling-house  with  stal 
and  barn,  and  by  the  side  of  it  a  garden  ;  and  in  the  sou 
west  of  Gennany  frequently  a  vineyard.  These  homeste 
Lj  formed  villages  divided  by  lanes ;  it  was  only  in  part  of  Lo'^ 

Saxony  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  marsh  and  hilly  cotm 
^  lived  in  sj^parate  farms,  in  the  midst  of  their  holdii 

!'||i  But  amongst  most  Germans  the  holding  is  not  a  connec 

J  tract  of  land.      The  collective  ai*able  land  of  the  villi 

Ik 

H  was  divided  into  three  portions — winter,  summer,  t 

fallow  fields  ;  each  of  these  fields,  according  to  soil  s 
situation,  again  into  small  parcels  ;  and  in  each  of  tY 
parcels  in  every  field  each  holder  had  his  share.     Thus 

•  ;|  arable  land  of  every  holding  consisted  of  a  numbe: 

I  square   acres  which,  lying   dispersed   through    the  t 

Jl  principal   divisions  of  the  village  district,  gave,  as  f 

possible,  an  equal  measure  of  land  in  each.  Besidei 
a  share  of  the  pastures,  meadows,  and  wood  of  the  co' 
nity  belonged  to  the  holding ;  for  round  the  arabl 
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lay  the  meadow  land  of  the  community,  and  its  woods, 
in  which  were  the  treasured  acorns.  Already  the  boun- 
daries were  carefully  marked,  and  on  the  boundary  hills 
boys  received  blows  on  their  cheeks  and  had  their  ears 
pulled,  and  already  was  it  called  an  old  custom  to  set  up  a 
small  bundle  of  straw  as  a  warning  on  a  forbidden  footway. 
Already  we  find  the  property  not  unfrequently  divided, 
where  the  vassals  dwell  in  the  house  and  faxm,  the  grades 
of  their  vassalage  and  their  burdens  being  various.  The 
households  of  freemen  also  contained  bondservants,  who 
differed  little  from  Roman  slaves  ^  only  in  the  service  of 
God  could  they  be  equal  with  the  free  ;  they  shared  in  all 
the  holy  usages  of  the  Church ;  they  could  become  priests 
and  perform  marriages  with  the  permission  of  their 
masters,  but  the  master  had  a  right  over  their  life. 

Among  the  farms  of  freemen  and  vassals  might  be 
found  the  farm  of  a  larger  landed  proprietor,  who  had  a 
manor  house  with  a  hall,  and  a  great  number  of  huts  for 
domestics  and  labourers.  For  as  yet,  artisans,  wheel- 
wrights, potters,  armourers,  and  goldsmiths  were  most  of 
them  bondmen  ;  as  the  number  of  markets  and  cities 
were  small,  their  influence  in  the  country  was  still  unim- 
portant. All  kinds  of  grain  were  cultivated  in  the  fields, 
which  are  now  used  in  our  succession  of  crops,  and  in  the 
gardens,  almost  all  the  vegetables  of  our  maikets,  also 
gherkins,  pumpkins,  and  melons ;  the  laws  were  vigilant 
for  the  protection  of  the  orchards.  The  clergy  brought 
from  Italy  costly  grafts,  and  peaches  and  apricots  were  to 
be  found  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy.  Already  the  old 
Bavarian  house  began  to  appear,  formed  of  beams,  with 
galleries  outside,  and  its  flat  projecting  roof ;  and  it  may 
be  assumed  also,  that  the  old  Saxon  house  with  its  heathen 
horses'  heads  on  the  gable  ends,  its  thatched  roof  over  the 
porch,  its  hearth,  sleeping  cells,  and  cattle  stalls,  spread 
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widely  over  the  coimtiy,  and  tbftt  the  Thuringians,  even 
then,  as  in  a  century  iater,  lived  ia  the  unfioored  hall,  in 
the  background  of  which  a  raised  dais — tho  most  distin- 
guished part  of  the  house — separated  from  the  ball  the 
Tfomen'a  apartments  and  the  sleeping-rooms.  Dwellings 
were  seldom  without  a  bathhouse ;  for  their  winter  work 
the  women  descended  into  their  imderground  chamber, 
which  had  already  astonished  the  Romans,  where  Htood 
the  loom  ;  the  places  for  the  mistresses  and  servants  were 
s^arated.  In  the  court-yard  fluttered  numerous  poultry, 
amongst  them  swans  and  even  cranes,  which,  up  to  the 
ThirtyYears' War,  were  treasured  as  masters  of  the  German 
poultry  yard.  The  greatest  pleasure  of  the  countryman 
was  the  training  of  his  horse,  and  the  steeds  which  were 
osed  in  war  were  of  great  value.  They  pastured  with  their 
feet  hobbled ;  any  one  was  severely  punished  who  stole 
them  from  their  pasture  ;  the  impositions  of  horse  dealers 
also  were  well  known,  and  the  laws  endeavoured  to  afford 
protection  against  them.  All  the  South  Germans  fas- 
tened bells  round  the  necks  of  tlieir  cattle,  and  the  Fran- 
Oonians  round  the  swine  in  the  woods. 

Every   means   of  ascertaining  the  relative  number  r 
bond  and  freemeu  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  b  dcficien 
even  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  bad  for  a  Ion 
time  been  won  over  to  Christianity  ;  yet  we  see  distinc' 
that  the  whole  strength  of  the  nation  lay  in  the  masse 
free  yeomen.     But  even  in  his  time,  larger  landed  j 
prietors,  tyrannical  officials,  and  the  not  less  dominee' 
Church,  eagerly  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  numb 
the  free  by  obtruding  upon  them  their  protection, 
tlius  placing  them  under  a  gentle  servitude.     The  poi 
oi  the  free  peasant  must  have  been  frequently  iusu' 
able ;  the  burdens  laid  upon  him  by  the  monarch; 
very  great,  such  as  the  tithes,  the  military  service,  a 
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supply  of  horses  and  vehicles  for  the  journeys  of  the  king 
and  his  oflScials.  There  was  no  law  to  protect  him 
against  the  powerful,  and  he  was  especially  tormented  by 
robber  hordes  and  the  violence  of  his  neighbours.  There- 
fore he  found  safety  by  giving  up  his  freedom,  surrendering 
his  house  and  farm  into  the  hands  of  a  powerful  noble, 
and  receiving  it  back  again  from  him.  Then  he  delivered 
to  his  new  master  as  a  symbol  of  his  service,  a  fowl  from 
his  farm  yard,  and  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  his  field  or 
of  his  labour  as  a  yearly  tax.  In  return  for  this,  his  new 
master  undertook  to  defend  him,  and  to  perform  his  mili- 
tary service  for  him  by  means  of  his  own  followers. 

Thus  began  the  diminution  of  the  national  strength  of 
Germany,  the  oppression  of  the  peasants,  the  deterioration 
of  the  infantry,  and  the  origin  of  the  feudal  lords,  and 
of  their  vassal-followers,  from  which  arose  in  the  next 
century  the  higher  and  lower  German  nobility.  Every 
internal  war,  every  invasion  of  foreign  enemies, — of  Nor- 
mans, of  Himgarians,  or  of  Sclaves, — drove  numerous  free- 
men into  servitude,  and  without  ceasing  did  the  Church 
work  to  reconmiend  itself  or  its  saints  as  feudal  lords  to 
repentant  sinners.* 

Yet  about  the  year  1000,  under  the  great  Saxon  em- 
perors, the  free  peasant  had  still  some  consciousness  of 
strength.  The  bondman,  indeed,  was  still  under  severe 
oppression  ;  he  was  slightly  esteemed,  and  obliged  to  give 
outward  proof  of  the  difference  between  himself  and  the 
freeman,  by  bad  dress  and  short  hair.  The  free  peasant 
then  wore  the  long  linen  or  cloth  dress  of  a  similar  cut  to 
the  Emperor  himself;  with  his  sword  by  his  side  he  went 

*  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  monastery  of  Alpirspach,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  from  which  Ambrosius  Blaurer  escaped  in  1522,  a  certain  holy 
Pelagius  and  John  the  Baptist  had  both  their  vassals,  who  rejoiced  in 
peculiar  privileges. 

0  2 
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to  the  assembly  under  the  tree,  or  to  the  judgment  stone 
of  his  village.  And  if  he  descended  from  four  free  ances- 
tors, and  possessed  three  free  hides,  he  was,  according 
to  Saxon  law,  higher  in  rank  than  some  of  the  noble 
courtiers  who  had  serf  blood  in  their  veins,  and  whoever 
injured  him  had  to  make  atonement  as  to  one  of  princely 
blood.  It  was  then  he  began  to  cultivate  his  fields  more 
carefully  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  about  this  time  that 
the  practice  arose  of  ploughing  a  second  time  before 
sowing  the  summer  seed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  rich 
cloisters,  fine  garden-culture  progressed,  vineyards  were 
carefully  cultivated,  and  in  the  low  countries  of  the  Rliine, 
in  Holland  and  Flanders,  there  was  a  husbandry  of  moor 
and  marsh  grounds,  which  in  the  next  century  was  carried 
by  numerous  colonists  of  these  races,  into  the  Elbe  country, 
and  far  into  the  east. 

The  peasant  in  the  time  of  Otto  the  Great,  had  beome  a 
good  Christian,  but  the  old  customs  of  the  heathen  faith 
still  surrounded  him  in  his  house  and  fields,  his  phantasy 
filled  nature,  beasts,  and  plants  with  warm  life.   Whatever 
flew  or  bounded  over  his  fields,  whether  hare,  wolf,  fox,  or 
raven,  were  to  him  familiar  forms,  to  whose  character  and 
fate  he  gave  a  human  turn,  and  of  whom  with  cheerful 
spirit  he  used  to  sing  in  heroic  terms,  or  tell  beautiful  tales 
In  his  house  were  numerous  trained  birds ;  and  those  we' 
valued  the  highest  which  could  comport  themselves  m< 
like   mea     The   starling  repeated  in  a  comic  way  t 
paternoster;   the  jackdaw   welcomed   him  on  his  ret' 
home ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  dance  of  the  trained  } 
He  loved  his  cattle  with  all  his  heart,  he  honoured 
horses,  oxen,  cows,  and  dogs  with  the  names  of  the  anc 
gods,  to  whom  he  still  continued  to  attach  ideas  of  di 
and  sanctity.     This  craving  for  familiar  intercour8( 
all  that  surrounded  him  was  the  peculiar  character! 
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the  German  peasant  in  the  olden  tune.  This  great  love  of 
beasts,  tame  birds,  dogs  and  horses  continued  long,  a?  late 
as  Luther's  time,  a  few  years  before  the  great  peasant  war. 
A  true-hearted  peasant  having  in  the  fullness  of  his  joy 
kissed  his  decorated  foaJ  upon  the  neck,  a  lurking  monk 
who  happened  to  see  it,  cited  him  before  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  fine  upon  him,  because  it  was 
unseemly.  On  this  account  ELarsthans  clenched  his  fists 
at  the  priests.*  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  countryman 
still  sang  by  his  hearth  the  stirring  heroic  songs,  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  which  is  in  part  older  than  the  great 
exodus, — ^those  of  Siegfried  and  the  Virgin  of  Battle 
Brunhild,,of  the  treachery  of  the  Burgundian  Eling,  Gun- 
thar ;  of  the  strug^e  of  the  strong  Walthar  with  Hagen> 
and  of  the  downfall  of  the  Nibelungen.  Though  his  lan- 
guage was  clumsy  in  writing,  it  flowed  fix)m  his  lips 
solemn  and  sonorous,  with  full  terminations  and  rich  in 
alternations  of  the  vowels.  Still  had  the  solemnly  spok^i 
word  in  prayer,  in  forms  of  law,  and  in  invocations,  a  mys- 
terious power  of  magic  effect :  not  only  is  the  meaning 
of  the  speech,  but  also  its  sound  full  of  significance.  A 
wise  saw  was  the  source  of  great  good  fortune  to  him  who 
possessed  it ;  it  could  be  bought  and  sold,  and  the  buyer 
could  retmn  it  again  if  it  was  useless  to  him. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  there  was  a 
change  in  the  Ufe  and  position  of  the  peasant.  The  dis- 
quiets and  passions  of  the  Crusades  reached  him  also  by 
degreea  To  the  serf,  who  lived  in  an  insecure  possession 
of  his  hut,  from  which  the  landed  proprietor  could  eject 
him  and  his  children,  it  was  very  attractive  to  obtain,  by  a 
sign  affixed  to  his  shoulder  by  the  hand  of  a  priest,  freedom 


*  Dialogue  of  "  "Sew  Karsthans."    This  is  the  fictitious  name  assumed 
by  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  the  author  of  a  political  squib  at  that  period. 
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for  himself,  exemption  firom  rent  and  other  burdons,  s 
the  protection  of  the  Church  for  his  family  loft  at  hoi 
From  this  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  was  Limself  in  dangei 
losing  his  husbandmen,  and  becoming  a  beggar  by  the  i 
parture  of  hia  serfe  ;  in  order  therefore  to  avert  this  d&nj 
bondmen  had  often  the  inheritance  of  their  poaseBsit 
given  to  them,  and  greater  personal  freedom,  thus  the  p* 
tion  of  serfs  became  more  favourable.  Besides  this,  ( 
distinction  between  the  old  freemen  and  bondmen,  bi 
in  the  agricultural  districts  and  the  cities,  was  obliteral 
by  the  new  societies  of  citizens  and  officials.  In  the  cit 
bond  and  free-men  were  under  the  same  law  ;  in  the  pala 
of  princes,  freemen  claimed  the  same  privileges  ^lich  wi 
originally  for  the  advantage  of  the  vassal  retiuiie  of  tei 
torial  lords,  and  both  bond  and  free-men  bore,  as  servi 
men,  the  knightly  shield. 

We  can  obtain  an  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  count: 
people  of  this  period,  and  many  details  of  their  life.    Sii 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  the  manuscripts  of  1 
Hohenstaiifen   time  have  handed   down  to  us  many 
valuable  features  of  the  life  of  the  lower  orders.     We  i 
cover,  with   astonishment,  from  these   sources,  that   ( 
countryman  of  that  time  formed  a  portion  of  the  natioi 
strength,  very  different  from  what  he  did  some  centur 
hiter.    The  thriving  peasant  lived  on  his  farm  ;  the  yor 
people  gambolled  about,  blythesome  and  fond  of  enjoym< 
on  the  village  green  and  in  the  lanes ;  the  countiyn 
passed  through  life  in  the  calm  consciousness  of  stren 
the  preserver  of  old  customs,  in  contradistinction  ti 
nobleman,  with  his  new-fangled  modes,  who  adorned 
self  with  foreign  discourse  and  language,  and  with 
pretentions  set  up  distinguished  court  usages  in  opp 
to  countiy  manners.    Great  was  the  pleasure  of  the  e 
tie  in  the  awakening  of  nature :  impatiently  c 
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maidens  await  the  breaking  forth  of  the  first  catkins  on  the 
willow  and  hazel ;  they  look  for  the  leaves  that  burst  from 
the  buds,  and  search  the  ground  for  the  first  flowers.    The 
earliest  summer  game  is  with  the  ball,  in  the  village  streets 
or  on  the  tender  grass  of  the  green, — ^it  is  thrown  by  old  and 
young,  men  and  women.     Whoever  has  a  coloured  feather 
ball  to  throw  sends  it  with  a  greeting  to  her  he  loves.   The 
agile  movements,  the  powerful  throw,  the  short  cheer  to 
friends  and  opponents,  are  the  pleasures  both  of  players  and 
spectators.    When  sunny  May  comes,  then  the  maidens  get 
their  holiday  attire  from  the  press,   and   twine  wreaths 
for  their  own  hair  and  that  of  their  friends.     Thus  they 
go,  crowned  with  garlands  and  adorned  with  ribbons,  the 
hand-glass  as  an  ornament  by  their  sides,  with  their  play- 
fellows to  the  green ;  full  a  hundred  maidens  and  women 
are  there  assembled  for  the  dance.     Thither  also  hasten 
the  men,  smart  also  is  their  dress,  the  waistcoat  trimmed 
with  coloured  buttons,  perhaps  even  with  bells,  which  for 
a  long  time  had  been  the  most  choice  attire  of  persons  of 
distinction  ;  there  is  no  want  of  silk,  nor  in  winter  of  fur 
trimmings.     The  belt  is  well  inlaid  with  shining  metal, 
the  coat  of  mail  is  quilted  in  the  dress,  and  the  point  of 
the  sword,  in  walking,  clinks  against  the  heel.     The  proud 
youths  are  defiant,  take  great  pleasure  in  fight,  and  are 
jealous  of  their  own  importance.     Vehement  is  the  energy 
displayed  in  the  great  dances,  they  are  venturesome  in 
their  springs,  jubilant  in  their  joy ;  everywhere  there  is 
the  poetry  of  enjoyment  of  the  senses.     The  chorus  of 
bystanders  sing  loudly  to  the  dance,  and  the  maidens  join 
softly  in  the  melody.     Still  greater  becomes  our  astonish- 
ment when  we  examine  closer  the  rhythm  and  words  of 
these  old  national  dances,  there  is  a  grace  not  only  in  the 
language  but  in  its  social  relation,  which  reminds  us  much 
more  of  the  ancient  world  than  of  the  feelings  of  our 
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ridicule  those  around  him,  he  fears  them,  not  only  their 
fists  and  weapons,  but  also  the  strokes  of  their  tongues. 
The  long-haired  and  curly  peasant  offers  the  goblet  to  the 
Jimker,  and  snatches  it  back  as  he  attempts  to  grasp  it, 
places  it  then  according  to  court  custom  before  drinking, 
on  his  head,  and  dances  through  the  room,  then  the  knight 
rejoices  if  the  goblet  falls  from  the  lout's  head  and  is  spilt 
over  him ;  but  the  knight  has  no  scruple  in  making  use 
of  contemptuous  oaths,  when  the  indignant  village  youths 
call  him  to  account  for  having  shown  too  much  attention 
to  their  wives  and  sweethearts. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  village  life  given  us  in  the  songs  of 
Neidhart  von  Beuenthal,  the  most  witty  and  humorous 
songster  of  the  thirteenth  century.  All  his  poetry  dwells 
on  the  joys  and  sufferings  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  amongst  them.  He  has  the 
complete  self-dependence  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  man, 
but  in  spite  of  that,  he  had  not  always  the  advantage 
over  the  country  peopla  A  peasant  youth,  Engelhard, 
occasioned  him  the  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life.  It  appears 
that  he  had  made  his  love  Friderun,  a  peasant  girl,  im- 
faithful  to  him ;  the  thorn  remained  in  the  heart  of  the 
knight  as  long  as  he  lived ;  ]|ut  afterwards,  also,  in  his 
courtship  of  the  village  maidens,  the  nobleman  had  much 
to  fear  from  the  wooing  of  the  young  peasants,  and  was 
frequently  tormented  by  bitter  jealousy. 

This  connection  of  the  knight,  Neidhart,  and  the  pea- 
santry was  no  exception  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  for  though  in  the  period  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed, the  pride  of  the  nobles,  with  respect  to  the  citizen 
and  peasant,  quickly  hai'dened  into  an  exclusive  class  feeling, 
yet  in  1300,  when  knightly  dignity  was  in  great  request, 
and  pride  in  noble  quarterings  had  risen  high,  at  least  in 
Swabia,  Bavaria^  and  Upper  Austria,  still  the  knight  mar- 
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rieJ  the  daughter  of  the  rich  peasant,  and  gave  him 

daii^rhter  in  marriage ;  and  the  rich  peasant's  son  bees 

vassiil  and  knight,  with  one  knightly  shield.*     Even  in 

sixteenth  century  this  state  of  things  continued  in  sc 

r  •  ])r»>vinces — for  example,  in  the  Isle  of  Riigen.     After 

lleformation  also,  the  wealthy  peasants  put  themselves 
an  eciuality  with  the  noblea  They  lived,  as  a  noblemai 
that  time  relates,  arrogantly  and  contentiously,  and  tl 
lamentable  marriages  were  not  imfrequent. 

Some  score  of  years  after  Neidhart,  in  the  same  distr 
(>f  Germany,  the  idealism  of  knighthood,  its  courtly  mam 
and  refined  form,  were  lost ;  a  large  portion  of  the  nol 
had  ])ecome  robbers  and  highwaymen.  The  ceaseless  ; 
sonowful  complaints  of  the  better  sort  of  the  nobility  tes 
how  bad  were  the  doings  of  the  greater  part  In  o 
j)arison  ^dth  such  fellows,  in  spite  of  their  privileges, 
pea^sant  might  well  regard  his  own  life  with  pride.  It 
jj;  still  with  a  sense  of  wealth  and  power  that  he  entered 

■J  the  beginning  of  a  hard  period.     At  this  time  a  travel! 

singer,  Wernher,  the  Gardener,  gave  a  portraiture  of 
life  of  the  peasantry,  particularly  rich  in  characteri 
features — a  picture  of  the  times  of  the  highest  value,  , 
a  poem  of  gi'eat  beauty.    fUnfortunately  only  an  abst: 
of  tluj  contents  can  be  given  here ;  but  even  in  extracts, 
narrative  gives  a  surprising  insight  into  the  life  of 
untry  people  in  1240.     The    poem,   "  Helmbrecht,* 
lited  by  Moriz  Haupt,  according  to  the  manuscripti 
volume  iv.  of  the  Zeit  periodical  on  German  antiquity. 
"  The  old  farmer,  Helmbrecht — in  Bavaria,  not  far  f 
the  Austrian  fiontier — had  a  son.    The  blonde  locks  of 
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*  Soifried  Helbling,  viii.,  in  Moriz  Haupt,  periodical  for  German 
titiiiity,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  164.  The  Austrian  knight  laments  the  intrusic 
the  i>oasaiit  into  his  order  as  an  abuse.  He  wrote,  according  to  Kati 
the  eighth  of  his  little  books  about  1298. 
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young  Helmbrecht  hung  upon  his  shoulder ;  he  confined 
them  in  a  beautiful  silk  cap,  embroidered  with  doves,  par- 
rots, and  many  figures.  This  cap  had  been  embroidered  by 
a  nun  who  had  run  away  from  her  cell  on  account  of  an 
amour,  as  happens  to  so  many.  From  her,  Helmbrecht's 
sister,  Qotelind,  learned  to  embroider  and  sew ;  the  maiden 
and  her  mother  deserved  well  of  the  nun,  for  they  gave  her 
a  cow,  much  cheese,  and  eggs.  The  mother  and  sister 
attired  the  boy  in  fine  linen,  a  doublet  of  mail  and  a  sword, 
with  a  pouch  and  mantle,  and  a  beautiful  surcoat  of  blue 
cloth,  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  crystal  buttons,  which 
shone  bright  when  he  went  to  the  dances ;  the  seams  were 
trimmed  with  bells,  and  whenever  he  bounded  about  in  the 
dance,  they  tinkled  in  the  ears  of  the  women. 

"  When  the  proud  youth  was  thus  attired  he  said  to  his 
father,  '  Now  I  will  go  to  coxut ;  I  pray  you,  dear  father, 
give  me  somewhat  to  help  thereto.'  The  father  answered, 
'  I  could  easily  buy  you  a  swiffc  steed  that  would  leap  hedge 
and  ditch ;  but,  dear  son,  desist  from  your  journey  to  court. 
Its  usages  are  difficult  for  him  who  has  not  been  accustomed 
to  it  from  his  youth.  Take  the  plough  and  cultivate  the 
farm  with  me,  thus  will  you  live  and  die  in  honour.  See 
how  I  live — ^true,  honourable  and  upright.  I  give  my 
tenths  every  year,  and  have  never  experienced  hatred  or 
envy  throughout  my  life.  Farmer  Ruprecht  will  give  you 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  with  her  many  sheep  and 
pigs,  and  ten  cows.  At  court  you  will  have  a  hard  life, 
and  be  deprived  of  all  affection;  there  you  will  be  the 
scorn  of  the  real  courtiers, — in  vain  will  you  endeavour  to 
be  like  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  incur  the 
hatred  of  the  peasants,  who  will  delight  ila  revenging  on 
you  what  they  have  lost  by  the  noble  robbers.*  But  the 
son  replied,  *  Silence,  dear  father.  Never  shall  your  sacks 
graze  my  shoulders ;  never  will  I  load  your  waggon  with 
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dunj;;  that  would  ill  suit  my  bcsautiful  coat  and  umbii>id< 
cap  ;  and  I  will  not  be  eucumbtred  wJtb  a  wife.  Sba 
dra^^  on  three  years  with  a  foal  or  ao  or,  when  I  may  m 
day  liave  my  booty  ?  I  will  lielp  myself  to  stiaiigom'  ch 
and  drag  the  peasajita  by  tLuir  hair  through  thu  hod; 
Hasten,  father,  I  will  not  remain  with  yuu  any  loof 
Then  the  father  hot  i  a  steed,  and  aaid,  '  Aio-i,  how  i 
is  thrown  away ! '  unt  the  youth  mhook  hie  bead,  loo 
at  liiinsL'lf  and  exclaimed,  'I  coukl  bitti  through  a  sUau 
wild  in  my  courage  ;  I  could  even  eat  iron.  I  will  gai 
over  the  fields,  without  care  for  my  life,  in  defiance  of 
the  world.'  On  parting  from  him  his  father  said,  'I  c 
not  ketp  you — I  give  you  up  ;  but  ouco  more  I  warn  ) 
beautiful  youth,  take  cai'e  of  your  cap  with  the  silkcu  bi 
and  guard  your  long  locks.  You  go  amongst  those  wl 
men  curse,  and  who  live  upon  the  wrongs  of  the  peo 
I  dreamt  I  saw  you  groping  about  on  a  staff,  with  y 
eyes  out;  and  again  I  dreamt  I  Baw  you  standing  o 
tree,  your  feet  full  a  fathom  and  a  half  from  tlio  grant. 
ravt^n  and  a  crow  sat  on  a  branch  ov&r  your  bead,  y 
curly  hair  was  entangled ;  on  the  right  hand  the  ra 
combed  it,  and  on  thu  left  the  crow  piu:ted  it,  I  repvnt 
that  I  have  reared  you.'  But  the  eon  exclaimed,  'Nt 
will  I  give  up  my  will  &b  long  as  I  live.  God  protect  ] 
father,  mother  and  children.' 

"  So  he  trotted  oS  and  rode  up  to  a  castle,  whoite  1 
lived  by  fighting,  and  was  glad  to  retain  any  who  wo 
serve  hira  as  a  trooper.  There  the  lail  became  one  of 
retainers,  and  soon  was  the  most  nimble  of  robbera 
plunder  was  too  small  for  him,  and  none  too  great ;  ho  t 
hoi-ses  and  cattle,  he  took  mantles  and  coats.  '  '  '.  o" 
left  he  crammed  mto  his  sack.     The  firal  r 

went  according  to  his  wishes ;  his  little  uoi_ 

fovourable  winds.    Then  be  began  .inn 
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leave  of  absence  from  the  court,  and  rode  to  his  father's 
house.  All  flocked  together — man  and  maid-servant  did 
not  gay,  'Welcome,  Helmbrecht;'  they  were  advised  not 
to  do  so.  But  they  said,  '  Young  gentleman,  God  give  you 
welcome ! '  He  answered,  '  Kindeken,  ik  yunsch  ilch  ein 
gud  leven'*  (Children,  I  wish  you  a  good  life).  His 
sister  ran  and  embraced  him ;  then  he  spoke  to  her,  'Oror' 
tia  veatra  !  *  The  old  people  followed,  and  oft  embraced 
him  ;•  then  he  called  to  his  father,  'Dieu  vous  saint ! '  and 
to  his  mother  he  spoke  in  Bohemian,  'Dobraybra !  *  The 
father  and  mother  looked  at  one  another,  and  the  latter 
said  to  her  husband,  'Goodman,  are  we  not  out  of  our 
senses  ?  it  is  not  our  child  ;  it  is  a  Bohemian  or  a  Wend.' 
The  father  exclaimed,  '  It  is  a  foreigner  ;  he  is  not  my  son 
whom  I  commended  to  God,  however  like  he  may  appear 
to  him.'  And  his  sister  Gotelind  said,  *He  is  not  your 
son,  he  spoke  Latin  to  me  ;  he  must  truly  be  a  priest/ 
And  the  servant,  '  From  what  I  have  seen  of  him  he  must 
belong  to  Saxony  or  Brabant ;  he  said  ifc  and  Kindeken ; 
he  must,  undoubtedly,  be  a  Saxon.' 

"  Then  the  master  of  the  house  spoke  in  homely  phrase, 
'Are  you  my  son  Helmbrecht?  Show  your  respect  for 
your  mother  and  me  by  speaking  a  word  of  German,  and  I 
myself  will  rub  down  your  horse — I,  and  not  my  servant.' 
'Ei  wot  segget  ihr  Oehwrekeni  mi/n  parit,^  mvnen  klaren 
Lif  aoU  kein  bureumaun  nvmmer  angripen*  (What  are 
you  boors  saying?  my  steed  and  my  fine  body  shall  be 
touched  by  no  boors).  Then  the  master  of  the  house, 
quite  horrified,  replied,  'Are  you  Helmbrecht,  my  son? 
In  that  case  I  will  this  very  night  boil  one  hen  and  roast 

*  The  quaint  way  in  which  the  old  language  is  here  mixed  with  foreign 
dialects  cannot  be  rendered. 

•f*  Our  word  pferd  (horse),  then  the  Roman  elegant  word  for  the  German 
horse. 
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another ;  but  if  you  are  a  stranger — a  Bohemian  or  a 
Wend— you  may  go  to  the  winds.  If  you  are  of  SazMiT 
or  Brabant,  you  must  take  your  repast  with  you ;  from  |^ 
you  ^dll  receive  nothing,  though  the  night  should  last  a 
whole  year.  For  a  Junker,  such  as  you,  I  have  no  meal 
or  wine  ;  you  must  seek  that  from  the  nobles.* 

"  N<jw  it  had  wazerl  late,  and  there  was  no  hoet  in  the 
neighlx>urb'i«rjd  wt^  would  have  received  the  youth,  ao, 
having  Mrt/yjij^  (tkit  ttiattf;r,  he  said,  *  Truly  I  am  your  aon. 
I  am  HtzhiJjf^aki^  :^  tmm  1  was  your  son  and  aerv; 
The  fatL<-f  i«u»».«i»Hi  'Yf/u  are  not  him.*  'But  I 
so/  '  T<r!J  uw?  tW  iMwr  Munes  of  my  oxen.'  Then  the 
son  meijti9ii*jd  tU?  i^^m  names,  ^  Am€t,  Rajne,  Mrk^ 
laionne.  I  Lavt;  ofiMi  A^i^riAhed  my  switch  over  them  • 
tiiey  are  tbc^  b«tit  vje^ai  iu  the  world ;  will  you  recooniae 
nie  now  ?  Lt^  iIm?  4^^jr  itts  ripened  to  me.'  The  fiither 
cried  out,  'Gate  MfA  AifHf^  ctiambcr  and  cupboard,  ahall 
all  be  o\)^wA  v>  y<«  wm* 

"  Thus  xkiH  wAk  vnm  whW  received,  and  had  a  soft  bed 
prepared  for  biici  hy  im  mter  and  mother,  and  the  hitter 
called  out  to  L«r  4tiiMg^^t^, '  Run,  fetch  a  bolster  and  a 
Koft  cushion.'    That  «)M  pvtt  under  his  arm  and  laid  near 
the  warm  stove,  and  f^  waited  in  comfort  till  the  meal 
was  prepare^!.     It  va*  a  suf^Xfr  for  a  lord ;  finely  piit|qq|| 
vegetables  with  good  meat,  a  fat  goose  as  large  as  a 
bustard,  roasted  Km  the  spit,  roasted  and  boiled  fowla. 
And  the  father  said, '  If  I  had  wine  it  should  be  drunk 
to-day  ;  but  drink,  dear  son,  of  the  best  spring  that  ever 
flowed  out  of  the  eartL' 

*  The  young  Helmfarecht  then  unpacked  his  presenta 
for  his  father,  a  whetstone,  a  scythe,  and  an  axe,  the  beat 
I N'usaut -treasures  in  the  world ;  for  his  mother,  a  fur 
vUmk,  which  he  had  stolen  from  a  priest;  to  his  sister, 
(iotclind,  a  silk  sash  and  gold  lace,  which  would  have 
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better  suited  a  lady  of  distinction, — ^he  had  taken  it  from 
a  pedlar.  Then  he  said,  *  I  must  sleep,  I  have  ridden  far, 
and  rest  is  needful  for  me  to  night.'  He  slept  till  late  the 
next  day  in  the  bed  over  which  his  sister  Gotelind  had  spread 
a  newly  washed  shirt,  for  a  sheet  was  imknown  there. 

"  So  the  son  abode  with  his  father. 

"After  a  time  the  father  inquired  of  his  son  what  were 
the  court  customs  where  he  had  been  living.  *  I  also,'  he 
said,  '  went  once  when  I  was  a  boy,  with  cheese  and  eggs 
to  court.  The  knights  were  then  very  difiFerent  from  now, 
coxuteous,  and  with  good  manners ;  they  occupied  them- 
selves with  knightly  games,  they  danced  and  sang  with 
the  ladies  ;  when  the  musician  came  with  his  fiddle,  the 
ladies  stood  up,  the  knights  advanced  to  them,  took 
them  elegantly  by  the  hand,  and  danced  featly ;  when  that 
was  over,  one  of  them  read  out  of  a  book  about  one 
Ernst  ;*  all  was  carried  on  then  with  cheerful  familiarity. 
Some  shot  at  a  mark  with  bow  and  arrows,  others  went 
out  hunting  and  deer  shooting ;  the  worst  of  them  would 
now  be  the  best  For  now  those  are  esteemed  who  are 
liars  and  eaves-droppers,  and  truth  and  honom-  are  changed 
for  falsehood ;  the  old  tournaments  are  no  longer  the 
custom,  others  are  in  vogue  instead  of  them.  Formerly 
one  heard  them  call  out  in  the  knightly  games  "  Hurrah, 
knight,  be  joyful ! "  There  now  only  resounds  through 
the  air,  "  Hunt  knight,  hunt ;  stab,  strike,  and  mutilate 
this  one,  cut  off  this  man's  foot  for  me,  and  the  hands  of 
that  one,  and  hang  the  other  for  me,  or  catch  this  rich 
man  who  will  pay  us  a  hundred  pounds."  I  think,  there- 
fore, things  were  better  formerly  than  now.  Relate  to 
me,  my  son,  more  of  the  new  manners.' 

" '  That  I  wilL     Drinking  is  now  the   court  fashion. 

*  Duke  Ernst  of  Swabia,  a  celebrated  poem  of  the  middle  ages. 
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Gentlemen  exclaim  "  Drink,  drink  ;  if  you  drink  this,  I 
drink  that."     They  no  longer  sit  with  the  ladies,  bu 
.  Lu  tluir  wine.     Believe  me,  the  old  mode  of  life  whic 

iff  J  livrd  hy  such  as  you,  is  now  abjured  both  by  man 

woni.uL  Excommunication  and  outlawry  are  now  '. 
in  derision.' 

"  '  Son/  said  the  father,  '  have  nothing  to  do  with  c 
,'j'  iisai^^cs,  they  are  bitter  and  sour.     I  had  much  ratbe 

a  peasant  than  a  p(X)r  courtliug,  who  must  always  ride 
his  living,  and  take  care  that  his  enemies  do  not  ci 
mutilate,  and  hang  him.* 

"  '  Father/  said  the  young  niau,  '  I  thank  you,  but  i 
niori*  than  a  week  that  I  liave  drank  no  wine  ;  since  1 
T  lia\  I'  taken  in  my  girdle  by  three  holes.  I  must  cap 
s  )nie  cattle  Ijefore  my  buckle  will  return  to  its  for 
]>h\ci\  A  rich  man  lias  done  me  a  great  injury.  I 
liini  once  riding  over  the  stalling  crops  of  my  godfa 
the  knight ;  he  shall  pay  dear  for  it.  I  shall  trot  oflF 
cattU',  sheep,  and  swine,  l)ecause  he  has  trampled  < 
!-«a  the  fields  of  my  dear  godfather.     I  know  another 

man  who  has  also  grievously  injured  me ;  he  eat  bi 
witli  his  tartlets  ;  by  my  life  I  will  revenge  that.  I  k 
vet  another  rich  man  who  has  occasioned  me  more  am 
ance  than  almost  any  other ;  I  will  not  forgive  it  1 
even  if  a  bishop  should  intercede  for  him,  for  once  w 
Ik;  was  sitting  at  table  he  most  improperly  dropped 
girdk'.  If  I  can  seize  what  is  called  his,  it  shall  help 
to  a  Christmas  dress.  There  is  yet  another  simple 
J  i'll  who  was  unseemly  enough  to  blow  the  froth  of  his  1 

iiiyi  into  a  goblet.     If  I  do  not  revenge  that,  I  will  never  \ 

sword  to  my  side,  nor  be  worthy  of  a  wife.  You  s 
soon  hear  of  Helmbrecht.' . 

"  Tho  father  answered  '  Alack  !     Tell  me  who  are 
companions  who    taught  you  to   rob  a  rich  man  if 
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eats  pastry  and  bread  together.'  Then  the  son  named 
his  ten  companions;  'Lammerschling  (lamb  devourer), 
Schluckdenwidder  (ram  swallower),  HoUensack  (hell  sack), 
Ruttelshrein  (shake  press),  Kiihfrass  (cow  destroyer), 
Knickekelch  (goblet  jerker),  Wolfsgaumen  (wolfs  jaw), 
Wolfsiiissel  (wolf's  snout),  and  Wolfsdarm  (wolf's  gut)* — 
the  last  name  was  given  by  the  noble  Duchess  of  Nonarra 
Narreia — these  are  my  schoolmasters.' 

"  The  father  said, '  And  how  do  they  name  you  ? ' 

''  I  am  called  Schlingdengau.  I  am  not  the  delight  of 
the  peasants  ;  their  children  are  obliged  to  eat  porridge 
made  with  waW ;  what  the  peasants  have  is  mine ;  I 
gouge  the  eyes  of  one,  I  hack  the  back  of  another,  I  tie 
this  one  down  on  an  ant-hill^  and  another  I  hang  by  his 
legs  to  a  willow.* 

"  The  father  broke  forth.  *  Son,  however  violent  those 
may  be  whom  you  have  named  and  extolled,  yet  I  hope, 
if  there  is  a  righteous  God,  the  day  will  come  when  the 
hangman  may  seize  them,  and  throw  them  off  &om  his 
ladder.' 

" '  Father,  I  have  often  defended  your  geese  and  fowls, 
your  cattle  and  fodder,  from  my  associates,  I  will  do  it  no 
more.  You  speak  too  much  against  the  honour  of  my 
excellent  companions.  I  had  wished  to  make  your 
daughter  Gotelind  the  wife  of  my  friend  Lammerschling ; 
she  would  have  led  a  pleasant  life  with  him  ;  but  that  is 
over  now,  you  have  spoken  too  coarsely  against  us.'  He 
took  his  sister  Gotelind  aside,  and  said  to  her  secretly, 
'When  my  companion,  Lammerschling,  first  asked  me 
about  you,  1  said  to  him  ;  you  will  get  on  well  with  her ; 

*  These  names  coiild  hardly  have  been  inrented  by  Helmbrecht,  to 
characterise  the  robbers  ;  it  is  probable,  from  what  follows,  that  the  like 
wild  nicknames  were  humoroosly  given  by  the  nobles  themselves  and 
used  as  party  namea. 
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i'  y  t]  v.A\f  h<?r  do  not  fear  that  you  will  hang  long  u 
!  lij.  Tr-  ■    -!..'  will  take  you  down  with  her  own  hands 

•:.'-;.        I   \'i  the  grave  on  the  cnjss-road,  and  slio 
r...    ...   ^    jj- i^^nf-s  with  frankincense  and  m\Trh  fo 

V  •        •. .  o».     A  lid  if  you  have  the  gofnl  fortune  to  l>o  c 

■ '   will  lead  you  by  the  hand  along  the  high^ 

•  :,       'nrou^/h   all  countries;  if  your  foot  is  cut 

' :  ' -y  your  crutches  ever}'  morning  to  your  b 

t  .— ^'j  your  hand,  she  will  cut  your  bread 

■  ;.■  ^i-  you  live.     Then  said   Lammerschlin{ 

'  :    ■    •iji'y:  saf.ks.  heavy  as  lead,  full  of  fine  lii 

•  -       I    >   iiid   f^i-tly  jewels,  with  scarlet  cloth 

.'■'■.  '  'j:y/:niM  thnn  in  a  neighbouring  cave,  j 

•-■  •;.  v.»  Jj«-r  for  a  dowry."    All  this,  Gotelind, 
V.  :/^  \tt  your  father  ;  now  give  your  hand 
■i  :    :  • '    V.  '.^j  whoiij  you  ifiay  dig  turnips,  and  at  ni 
• '  :..n  ^X  an   ignoble*  boor.     Go  to  your  fatl 

'     ;•  ixu\ :  I  am  sun*  that  a  courtier  has  been 

(  '.••:'•    ••    :.:in  ]  have  my  high  spirit.* 

*  .    i-h    -i.-t<:r  answered,  *  Dear   brother  Schli 

•  /'       ]/■  r-uaiie  your   companion  to  marry  me,  I  - 

:        ';-M,' r  mother,  an<l   relations.'     The  parents  m 

•  .  ;.;.  <.\  tin;  conversation  held  secretly  by  the  brot 
•  :- ;  v-t'-r.  The  brother  said,  '  I  will  send  a  messengoi 
■  /;    \\li"m  you  are  to  follow  ;  hohl  yourself  in  i^eadin 

'  (j  4  jimtfct  you,  I  go  from  hence  ;  the  host  here  is  as  ii 

to  iji»-  as  I  to  him.     Mother,  G<k1  bless  you.*      So  he  w 
on  his  old  way,  and  told  liis  companion  his  sister's  w 
He  kissed  his  hands  for  joy,  and  made  obeisance  to 
wind  tlwit  Ijlew  from  Gk)tclind. 

■  <■■'■  "  Many  widows  and  orphans  were  robbed  of  their  i 

perty  wlieii  tlie  hero  Lammerschling  and  his  wife  Gotel 
sat  at  their  marriage  feast.  Young  men  actively  conve 
in  waggons  and  on  horses  stolen  food  and  drink  to 
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house  of  Lammerschling's  father.  When  Gotelind  came, 
the  bridegroom  met  her,  and  received  her  with,  'Welcome, 
dame  Gotelind.*  *  Qod  reward  you,  Herr  Lammerschling.' 
So  they  gave  each  other  a  friendly  greeting.  And  an  old 
man,  wise  of  speech,  rose,  and  placing  both  in  the  circle, 
asked  three  times  of  the  man  and  the  maiden,  *  Will  you 
take  each  other  in  marriage,  yea  or  nay  ? '  So  they  were 
united.  Ali  sang  the  bridal  song,  and  the  bridegroom 
trod  on  the  foot  of  the  bride.*  Then  was  the  marriage 
feast  prepared.  It  was  wonderful  how  the  food  disap- 
peared before  the  youths,  as  if  a  wind  blew  it  from  the 
table;. they  eat  incessantly  of  everything  that  was  brought 
from  the  kitchen  by  the  servants,  and  there  remained 
nothing  but  bare  bones  for  the  dogs.  It  is  said  that  any 
one  who  eats  so  immoderately  approaches  his  end."f  Gote- 
lind began  to  shudder  and  to  exclaim,  *  Woe  to  us  !  Some 
misfortune  approaches ;  my  heart  is  so  heavy !  Woe  is 
me  that  I  have  abandoned  my  father  and  mother  ;  who- 
ever desires  too  much,  will  gain  little;  this  greediness 
leads  to  the  abyss  of  helL' 

"They  had  sat  awhile  after  their  meal,  and  the  musicians 
had  received  their  gifts  from  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
when  a  magistrate  appeared  with  iSve  men.  The  struggle 
was  short ;  the  magistrate  with  his  five,  was  victorious 
over  the  ten ;  for  a  real  thief,  however  bold  he  may  be, 
and  willing  to  confront  a  whole  army,  is  defenceless 
against  the  hangman.     The  robbers  slipped  into  the  stove 

*  The  old  Geiman  wedding  custom.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Church  had  seldom  any  concern  in  the  nuptials  of  country  people  and 
courtlings.  It  was  only  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  began  to  be  con- 
sidered unrefined  not  to  have  the  blessing  of  a  priest.  When  our  junkers 
declaim  against  civil  marriages  they  forget  that  it  was  the  £BLshion  of  their 
forefathers. 

+  An  ancient  popular  superstition.  It  was  similar  with  the  wooers  in 
the  "Odyssey"  before  their  end 
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aod  under  the  beoches,  and  he  who  would  uot  have 
before  four,  waa  now  by  the  hangman's  servant  al 
dragged  out  by  the  hair.  Gotelind  lost  bL-r  bridal  di 
and  wa^  found  behind  a  bulge  territie<l,  stripped,  aud 
graded.  The  skins  of  the  cattle  which  the  thieves 
stolen  were  bound  round  their  necks,  as  the  perquisit 
the  magistrate.  The  bridegroom,  in  honour  of  the 
carried  only  two,  the  othora  more.  The  magistrate  ot 
sooner  have  been  bribed  to  spare  a  wild  wolf  than  t\ 
robbers.  Nine  were  hung  by  the  hangman  ;  the  life  of 
tenth  waa  allowed  to  the  liangman  a:s  his  right,  and 
tenth  was  Schliugdengau  Helmbrecbt ;  the  hangman 
venged  the  father,  by  puttuig  out  his  eyes,  and 
mother,  by  cutting  off  a  hand  and  a  foot  Thus  the  b! 
Heimbrecht  was  led  with  the  help  of  a  staff,  by  a  serv. 
home  to  his  father's  house. 

"  Hear  how  his  father  greeted  him  :  "  Dieti  saluc,  n 
sieur  Blindman,  go  from  hence,  monsieur  Bhndman 
you  delay,  1  will  have  you  driven  away  by  my  Eorva 
away  with  you  from  the  door  ! ' 

"  '  Sir,  I  am  your  child.' 

" '  Is  the  boy  become  blind,  who  called  himself  Schli 
dengaul  Now  do  you  not  fear  the  threats  of  the  haugi 
or  all  the  magistrates  in  the  world!     Heigh!  how 
'ate  iron'  when  you  rode  off  on  tlie  steed  for  whic 
gave  my  cattle.     Begone,  and  never  return  again ! ' 

"  Again  the  blind  man  spoke.  '  If  you  will  not  recogi 
me  as  your  child,  at  least  allow  a  miserable  mau  to  cr 
into  your  house,  as  you  do  the  poor  sick ;  the  coui 
people  hate  me  ;  I  cannot  save  myself  if  you  are  un^ 
ciouB  to  me.' 

"  The  heart  of  the  host  was  shaken,  for  the  blind  t 
whostood  before  him  was  his  own  flesh  and  blood — his  e 
yet  he  exclaimed  with  a  scornful  laugh,  '  You  went 
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daringly  into  the  world  ;  you  have  caused  many  a  heart  to 
sigh,  and  robbed  many  a  peasant  of  his  possessions. 
Think  of  my  dream.  Servant,  close  the  door  and  draw 
the  bolt ;  I  will  betake  me  to  my  rest.  As  long  as  I  live, 
I  had  rather  take  in  a  stranger  whom  my  eyes  never  be- 
held, than  share  my  loaf  with  you.'  Thus  saying,  he 
struck  the  servant  of  the  blind  man.  '  I  would  do  so  to 
your  master,  if  I  were  not  ashamed  to  strike  a  blind  man ; 
take  him,  whom  the  sun  hates,  from  before  me  ! '  Thus 
did  the  father  exclaim,  but  the  mother  put  a  loaf  in  his 
hand  as  to  a  child.  So  the  blind  man  went  away,  the 
peasants  hooting  and  scoffing  at  him. 

"  For  a  whole  year  he  endured  great  hardships.  Early 
one  morning  when  he  was  going  through  the  forest  to  beg 
bread,  some  peasants  who  were  gathering  wood  saw  him, 
and  one  of  them  from  whom  he  had  taken  a  cow  called  to 
the  others  to  help  him.  All  of  them  had  been  injured  by 
him,  he  had  broken  into  the  hut  of  one  and  stripped  it ; 
he  had  dishonoured  the  daughter  of  another ;  and  a  fourth, 
trembling  like  a  reed  with  passion,  said,  '  I  will  wring  his 
neck ;  he  thrust  my  sleeping  cliild  into  a  sack,  and  when 
it  awoke  and  cried,  he  tossed  it  out  into  the  snow,  so 
that  it  died.'  Thus  they  all  turned  against  Helmbrecht. 
'  Now  take  care  of  your  hood.'  The  embroidery  which 
the  hangman  had  left  untouched  was  now  torn,  and  scat- 
tered on  the  road  with  his  hair.  They  allowed  the  miser- 
able wretch  to  make  his  confession,  and  one  of  them  broke 
a  fragment  from  the  ground  and  gave  it  to  the  worthless 
man  as  gate  money  for  hell  fire.  Then  they  h\mg  him  to 
a  tree. 

"  If  there  be  still  any  children  living  with  their  father 
and  mother  who  feel  disposed  to  be  jovial  kiiights,  let 
them  take  warning  from  the  fate  of  Helmbrecht" 

Thus  ends  the  stoiy  of  young  Helmbrecht,  who  was 
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desirous  of  becoming  a  kniglit  And  Kiieli  on  tlie  whole 
we  may  consider  was  the  condition  and  dtaposition  of  the 
free  peasantry  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  period  of 
dedlne,  wbicb  loosened  tbo  connection  of  tfau  (3ernuui 
Elmpire,  founded  the  power  of  the  great  princely  houses, 
made  the  burglier  communities  of  fortified  cities  rich  and 
powerfiil,  and  which  was  also  the  Iteginning  of  that  wild 
time  of  self-help  and  free  fraternization  of  cities,  as  of 
Dobles.  But  the  details  of  the  changes  wbicb  the  Qcmun 
^peasant  underwent  from  1250  to  1500,  con  no  longer  be 
■ccurately  discerned  by  ua  Tlie  wild  deeds  of  viulenoe 
uid  oppression  of  the  robber-nobles,  drove  the  helpless  into 
tlie  cities,  and  the  euterprining  into  foreign  countriesL 
There  were  always  opportunities  of  fighting  under  tho  sign 
of  tlie  cross  i^ainst  Sclavonians,  Wends,  and  Poles,  and  on 
tlie  east  of  the  Elbe,  broad  countries  were  opened  for  tbe 
weapons  and  the  ploiigh  of  the  German  countryman. 
There  was  agitation  also  in  the  minds  of  men,  Tbe 
new  despotjsm  df  the  Roman  papacy  and  of  the  fanatical 
ICendicant  friars,  drove  the  Katharers  on  the  Rhine,  ssd 
the  Stedingers  in  Lower  Saxony,  to  apostacy  from  the 
(diurch.  Where  the  free  peasants  were  thickly  located  and 
favoured  by  the  nature  of  their  country,  tlicy  rose  in  arms 
against  the_  oppression  of  feudal  lords.  In  the  valleys  <rf 
Switzerland  and  in  the  marsh  lands  on  the  German  ocean, 
the  associated  country  jjeople  gained  victories  over  the 
xoailed  knights,  which  still  belong  to  the  glorious  reminiu- 
«ences  of  the  people.  But  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  the 
peasantry  under  the  increasing  oppression  of  the  nobles 
and  a  degenerate  church,  became  weaker,  more  incapable, 
and  coarser ;  ever  more  powerfully  did  the  barons  lord  it 
over  them.     Even   the   rraident   free  peasant   of  Lower 

Sony  was  cast  down  from  the  place  of  honour,  which  he 
)  maintained  above  the  knightly  serving  man.  The 
L  i 
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conscioueness  of  a  higher  civilisation  and  more  reiSned 
manners  caused  the  citizen  also  to  despise  the  countryman, 
— his  love  of  eating,  his  rough  simplicity,  and  his  crafty 
shrewdness  were  treated  with  endless  derision. 

And  yet  the  countryman  in  the  fifteenth  century  still 
retained  much  of  his  good  old  habits  and  somewhat  of  his 
old  energy.  He  still  continued  to  extol  his  own  calling  in 
his  songs,  and  was  inclined  to  view  with  ridicule  the 
unstable  life  of  others.  In  a  well-known  popular  song, 
three  sisters  married-^ne  a  nobleman,  another  a  musician, 
and  the  third  a  peasant.  Both  brothei*s-in-law  came  with 
their  wives  to  pay  a  visit  at  the  peasant's  farm.  "  There 
the  gay  musician  played,  the  hungiy  nobleman  danced, 
and  the  peasant  sat  and  laughed."  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  centmy  a  dancing  scene  in  a  Hessian  village  is 
described  in  a  city  poem,  the  same  customs  as  in  the 
time. of  Neidhart,  only  wilder  and  coarser.  The  proud 
labourers  come  from  different  villages,  armed  with  hal- 
berds and  pikes,  to  dance  imder  the  Linden  tree ;  the 
parties  are  divided  by  distinctive  marks,  willow  and  birch 
twigs  and  hop  leaves  on  the  shoulder  and  on  the  cap. 
From  one  village  the  whole  four-and-twenty  labourers  are 
clothed  in  red  plush,  with  yellow  waistcoat  and  breeches. 
A  gaily- attired  maiden,  a  favourite  danc^,  will  only 
dance  with  one  party,  sharp  words  follow,  %id  weapons 
are  drawn,  the  citizen,  being  a  clerk,  is  persecuted  with 
such  forcible,  pungent  words,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
withdraw  himself  by  ignominious  flight  from  the  wild 
company.* 

The  life  of  the  countryman  within  the  village  gates  was 
still  rich  in  festivals  and  poetical  usages,  his  privileges — so 


•  This  song  is  to  be  found  in  Kommann's  **  Frau  Ten  ens  Berg,"  1614 
p.  805.     SimiUT  songn  in  Uhland. 
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far  as  they  were  not  interfered  with  by  deeds  of  violenc^^ 
were  valuable,  and  interwoven  with  his  life ;  and  all  bii 
occupations  were  estabUshed  by  customs  and  etiquette,  hj 
ceremonies  and  dramatic  co-operation  with  his  village 
association. 

But  the  oppression  under  which  he  lived  became  in8ap> 
portable.  After  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  he  b^an 
to  make  a  powerful  resistance  to  his  raaaters. 

It  is  probable  that  the  great  agitation  in  the  European 
money-market  contributed  to  the  excitement  of  the  coun- 
trymaa  The  sinking  of  the  value  of  metal  since  the 
discovery  of  America,  was  considered  by  producers  at  first 
as  a  lasting  rise  in  the  price  of  com.  To  the  peasant 
every  sheffel  of  com,  and  his  labour  also,  became  of  higher 
value ;  and,  in  the  same  measure,  both  wore  of  higbv 
importance  to  the  landed  proprietor.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  peasant  should  take  a  proportionate- 
view  of  his  freedom,  and  here  and  there  think  of  relief 
from  hia  burdens,  whilst  it  became  the  interest  of  the 
landed  proprietor  to  rojiintain  his  servitude — nay,  even  to 
increase  it.  Yet,  one  need  not  ascribe  the  great  move- 
ment to  such  reasons.  The  pride  of  victory  of  the 
Swiss  who  had  prostrated  the  Knight*  of  Burgundy,  the 
self-dependence  of  the  new  Landsknechta,  and,  above  all, 
the  religiou^novement,  and  the  social  turn  which  it  took  in 
South  Germany,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  peasant.  For  the  first  time  his  condition  was  viewed 
by  the  educated  with  sympathy.  The  countryman  was 
almost  suddenly  introduced  into  the  literature  as  a  judge 
and  associate.  His  grievances  against  the  priesthood,  and 
also  against  the  landed  proprietors,  were  ever  brought  for- 
ward in  popular  language  with  great  skilL  A  few  years 
before,  he  had  played  the  standing  rdle  of  a  clown  in  the 
iShrove-tide  games  of  the  Nurembergera,  but  now  even  Hans 

^^ J 
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Sachs*  wrote  dialogues  full  of  hearty  sympathy  with  his 
condition,  and  the  portraiture  of  the  simple,  intelligent, 
and  industrious  peasant,  called  Karsthans,'f'  was  repeatedly 
assumed,  in  order  to  show  the  so\md  judgment  and  wit  of 
the  people  against  the  priests. 

But,  dangerous  as  the  great  peasant  insurrection  ap~ 
peared  for  many  weeks,  and  manifold  as  were  the  charac- 
ters and  passions  which  blazed  forth  in  it,  the  peasants 
themselves  were  little  more  than  an  imdulating  mass ;  the 
greater  part  of  their  demagogues  and  leaders  belonged  to 
another  class ;  on  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
intelligence  and  capacity  of  the  leaders,  whether  peasants 
or  others,  was  but  small,  and  equally  small  the  warlike 
capacity  of  the  masses.  Therefore  here  where  the  peasant 
for  the  first  time  is  powerfully  influenced  by  the  literary 
men  of  the  period,  more  pleasure  is  experienced  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  minds  that  roused  up  his  souL  It 
was  the  case  here,  as  it  always  is  in  popular  insurrections, 
that  the  masses  were  first  excited  by  those  who  were  more 
influential  and  far-sighted,  nobler  and  more  refined  ;  then 
they  lost  the  mastery,  which  was  seized  by  vain,  coarse 
demagogues,  like  Andreas  Karlstadt  and  Thomas  Miinzer 
But  the  way  in  which,  in  this  case,  the  more  rational  lost 
their  control  is  specially  characteristic  of  that  time. 

Next  to  Luther,  no  individual  before  the  war  exercised 
so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  dispositions  of  the  country 
people  of  Southern  Germany,  as  a  barefooted  Franciscan, 
who  came  among  the  people  at  Ulm  from  the  cloisters  of 
the  Franciscan  monastery,  Johann  Eberlin  von  Giinzburg. 
He  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  agitator,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  amiable  among  those  that  figure  in  the 

*  The  great  poet  for  the  people,  a  native  of  Nurembei^. 
f  Means  Hoejack,  whic^  waa  adopted  by  Ulrich  von  Hutten  as  a  cha- 
ncterUtic  title  of  a  political  squib  in  defence  of  the  peasantry.— rra7». 
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early  period  of  the  Refommtion.  More  than  any  other, 
took  up  the  social  side  of  the  movemeot.  In  the 
1521,  he  published,  anonvmouslj.  in  the  national  form 
a  small  popular  flying  sheet,  his  ideal  of  a  new  sUtie  audi 
new  sociul  hfo.  The  old  claims  which  were  subseqi 
drawn  np  by  a  preacher,  in  twelve  articles,  for  the 
aantry,  are  to  be  found,  with  many  others,  collect*' 
in  the  fifteen  "  Bunde^genoaaeti."*  The  eloquence 
£berliD  irresistibly  inBueuced  the  listening  multitadi 
flow  of  language,  a  poetical  strain,  a  genial  warmth, 
at  the  same  time  a  vein  of  good  humour  and  of  di 
power,  made  him  a  favourite  wherever  he  appeared. 
that  was  added  a  harmless  self-complacency,  and  just 
ficient  enjoyment  of  the  present  moment,  as  was 
8aT7  to  make  his  success  valuable  and  the  persecutions 
his  opponents  bearable.  And  yet  he  was  only  a  dexteroai 
demagogue.  When  he  left  hia  order  from  houourabh^ 
convictions,  with  a  heart  passionately  excited  by  the  • 
ruption  of  the  church  and  the  distress  of  the  people, 
could  hardly  pass,  even  according  to  the  standard  of  tin 
time,  for  an  educated  man  ;  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  Iri 
became  clear  on  certain  social  questions ;  then  he 
Bcientioualy  endeavoured  to  recal  his  former  assertioms 
with  whatever  complacency  he  may  speak  of  himself,  than 
ia  always  a  holy  earnestness  in  him  concerning  the  trutl) 
He  had,  withal,  a  quiet,  aristocratic  bias  ;  be  was  the  chih 
of  a  citizen  ;  his  connections  were  people  of  conyideraticMI 
and  even  of  noble  origin  ;  coarse  violence  was  contrary  tt 
his  nature,  in  which  a  strong  common  sense  was  incessant^ 
at  work  to  control  the  ebullition  of  his  feelings.  Hi 
clung  with  great  devotion  to  all  his  predecessors  who  ' 


Quaint  title  at  >  terlea  of  potophletB  deaoQDciDg  abuses  i 
iBtilc,  pubUsbed  about  1S2I.— Tmru. 
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advanced  his  education,  especially  to  the  Wittemberg 
reformera  After  he  had  restlessly  roamed  about  the  South 
of  Germany  for  many  years,  he  went  to  Wittemberg;  there 
Melancthon  powerfully  influenced  the  fiery  southern 
German  ;  he  became  quieter,  more  moderate,  and  better 
instructed.  But  later  he  belonged — like  his  monastic 
companion,  Heinrich  von  Kettenbach — to  the  preachers 
who  collected  round  Hutten  and  Sickengen.  This  per- 
sonal union,  which  lasted  up  to  Sickengen's  catastrophe, 
kept  the  national  movement  in  a  direction  which  could 
not  last.  For  a  short  time  it  appeared  as  if  the  religious 
and  social  movement  of  South  Germany,  even  if  not  led, 
could  be  made  use  of,  by  the  noble  landed  proprietors  ; 
it  was  an  error  into  which  both  the  knights  and  their 
better  friends  fell ;  neither  Hutten  nor  Sickengen  had  sufl&- 
cient  strength  or  insight  to  win  the  country  people  really 
to  them.  This  came  to  light  when  Sickengen  was  over- 
powered by  the  neighbouring  princes.  The  peasants 
became  the  most  zealous  assistants  of  the  princes  in  per- 
secuting the  junkers  of  the  Sickengen  party  and  burning 
their  castles ;  this  warfaie  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as 
the  prelude  to  the  present  war.  It  had  unshackled  the 
coimtry  people  in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  accus- 
tomed them  to  the  pulling  down  of  castles.  A  dialogue  of 
the  year  1524  has  been  preserved  to  us,  in  which  the 
fury  of  the  country  people  against  the  nobles  already 
breaks  forth,* 

•  A  colloquy  between  a  fox  and  wolf,  in  the  "  Staigerwaldt,"  1524,  p.  6. 
Under  the  similitude  of  a  wolf  and  fox  two  fugitive  junkers  of  the  Sick- 
ingen  party  discourse  together.  The  plundering  of  the  nobles  having  been 
strongly  q)oken  o£^  the  wolf  says  :  "By  this  voracity,  we  have  made 
enemies  of  many  citizens  and  peasants,  who  have  lately  boimd  themselves 
to  take  away  all  oor  lives,  if  they  can  catch  us."  Fox:  **  Who  are  these 
citizens  and  peasants?'*  Wolf:  '*  Those  who  live  in  Upper  Swabia, 
Augsburg,  Ulm,  Kempten,  Bibrach,  Memmingen,  and  by  the  Neckar,  and 
the  Karembeigers  and  Bararians  on  the  frontier." 
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•  liri#«|  to  fix  rvt'i-y  kiiul  of  s\il»jiv:i  v.  v.ii  r.  r^e  pet 
lioin  (lir  flcfiririiry  in  liis  li^lii  ot'  j^r  t.  r:v  in  hi#  hoi' 

•  »iit  thi'v  w«'in  iMniiilly  n'luly  to  nvv  .::.>i  ::■>  TvnM:>nal 
'loin.  TliiiM,  ill  till'  liiNt  Imir  ot'  \\\c  <\\'.^<i.z)\  Oviitur 
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pM'sidrH  tliin,  u  imnn  |uitiiair|ial  t'orHuc  K:r.i:x  to  p 
ainon^'  tlir  Ih^jImt  (Irniian  Suvrroicns.  auJ  xu  the 
ordinaiHH'H  wliicli  tliry  prnjiTliMl  iu  wnjuuotion  with 
clergy,  the*  wi'Ifaro  of  iIm*  iMiiMiiitry  was  takon  into 
Mdemtion.  TIiIh  w/ih  IIh'  <•'«"•  Jilmvo  all  with  the  Wei 
princes  in  FrunnmlH,  TliminKiu.  aiul  Moisson ;  and.  1 
'i*h  Elector  Augnst.     '!'•»»'  imlhuiity.  also,  of  the  5 
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chancery,  which  had  been  established  in  Qermany  since  the 
fifteenth  century,  contributed  essentially  to  this,  by  making 
the  Saxon  laws  a  pattern  for  the  rest  of  Germany. 

But  some  ten  years  before  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  an 
advance  in  the  pretensions  of  the  nobles  became  apparent, 
at  least  in  the  provinces  beyond  the  Elbe ;  for  example,  in 
Pommerania  and  Silesia.  *  Under  weak  rulers  the  courtly 
influence  of  the  nobility  increased,  the  constant  money 
embarrassments  of  the  princes  raised  the  independence  of 
the  States,  which  granted  the  taxes ;  and  the  peasants  had 
no  representatives  in  the  States,  except  in  the  Tyrol,  East 
Friesland,  the  old  Bailiwick  of  Swabia,  and  a  few  small 
territories.  The  landed  proprietors  indenmified  themselves 
for  the  concessions  made  to  the  princes  by  double  exactions 
on  the  peasantry.  Serfdom  was  formally  re-established  in 
Pommerania  in  1617. 

It  was  just  at  this  period  of  reaction  that  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  broke  out.  It  devastated  alike  the  houses  of 
the  nobles  and  the  huts  of  the  peasants.  It  brought 
destruction  on  man  and  beast,  and  corrupted  those  that 
were  left* 

After  the  great  war — in  the  period  which  will  be  here 
portrayed — a  struggle  began  on  the  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors and  the  newly  established  Government  against 
the  wild  practices  of  the  war  time.  The  countryman  had 
learned  to  prefer  the  rusty  gun  to  handling  the  plough. 
He  had  become  accustomed  to  perform  court  service,  and 
his  mind  was  not  rendered  more  docile  by  disbanded  sol- 
diers having  settled  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
village  huts.  The  peasant  lads  and  servants  bore  them- 
selves like  knights,  wearing  jack-boots,  caps  faced  with 


*  Foil  details  of  the  sufferings  of  the  coantry  people  during  the  war 
will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  '*The  Pictures  of  German  Life.*' 
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r:-  :r*  ij's  fur,  hats  with  double  bands,  and  coats  of  fine 
civ'li :  tlifv  earned  rifles  and  long-handled  axes  when  they 

*  ;..':i-  T'^j.5«ftlier  in  the  cities,  or  assembled  on  Sundays.     At 
:.•■  Tlm«.'  j>#*rhaps  these  had  been  useful  against  robben 

.'!  v.'ih\  1)«:asts ;  but  it  hiid  become  far  more  dangerous  to 
.-  ir>\>\*-<  and  their  bailiffs,  and  still  more  insupfiortable 

•  .   ■).  ir  villeins, — it  was   always   rigorously   forbidden.* 
r.  :   V  r^!».iijont  of  dislianded  soldiers,  who  brought  their 

:./,    Tir.ij'V  into  the  village,  was  welcome  ;  but  whoever 
;.  .;  v..#rri  a  soldier's  dress  revolted  against  the  heavy 

.'.:.•  ',i'  till;  Ixjndsinan.     It  was,  therefore,  established 

*   •,;■,•■•< <;r  had  served  under  a  banner  Ijecame  free  from 

■.:..:[  -.-rvitude ;  only  tha^e  who  had  been  camp-followers 

.....  ri]  as  bondsmen.     The  inhabitants  of  the  different 
.*.  -  i.pi'l  ]}*:{in  interspersed  during  the  war  ;  subjects  had 

..:*.:;,  <;1j.'iii;(c<1  their  dwellings,  and  established  themselves 
'.:i  (.tln-r  t«f  nit  ones,  with  or  without  the  pennission  of  the 
iji-w  lunls  of  the  manor.  This  was  insupj)ortable,  and  a 
il;jj]it  Wits  given  to  the  landed  proprietor  to  fetch  them 
)».uk  ;  and  if  the  new  lord  of  the  manor  thought  it  his 
iiitenst  to  protect  them,  and  refuse<l  to  give  them  up,  force 
might  ])e  used  to  recover  them.  Thus  the  noblemen  rode 
'vith  their  attendants  into  a  district  to  catch  such  of  their 
villains  as  had  escaped  without  pass-tickets.f  The  oppo- 
sition of  tlie  people  must  have  been  \dolent,  for  the  ordi- 
Ti.uKX's  oven  in  the  provinces,  where  villeinage  was  most 
strict — as,  for  example,  in  Silesia — ^were  obliged  to  re- 
<.)gnist?  tliat  the  villeins  were  free  people,  and  not  slavea 
Jjiit  this  remained  a  theoretical  proposition,  and  was  seldom 
at  tended  to  in  the  following  century.  The  depopulation  of 
tlic  country,  and  the  deficiency  in  servants  and  labourers, 


*  '*  Imperial  Privileges  and  Sanctions  for  Silesia,"  vols,  i.,  p.  166  ;  iii. 
75y.  t  lb.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  150-W. 
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was  very  injurious  to  the  landowner.  All  the  villagers 
were  forbidden  to  let  rooms  to  single  men  or  women  ;  all 
such  lodgers  were  to  be  taken  before  the  magistracy,  and 
put  into  prison  in  case  they  should  refuse  domestic  service, 
even  if  they  maintained  themselves  by  any  other  occupa- 
tion— such  as  labouring  for  the  peasant  for  daily  hire,  or 
carrying  on  business  with  money  or  com.*  Through  a 
whole  generation  we  find,  in  the  ordinances  of  the  terri- 
torial lords,  bitter  complaints  against  the  malicious  and 
wilful  menials  who  would  not  yield  to  their  hard  conditions, 
nor  be  content  with  the  pay  assigned  by  law.  It  was  (or- 
bidden  to  individual  proprietors  to  give  more  than  the  tax 
established  by  the  provincial  States.  Nevertheless,  the 
conditions  of  service  shortly  after  the  war  are  sometimes 
better  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  later;  in  1652 
menials  in  Silesia  had  meat  twice  in  the  week  ;  but  in  our 
century  there  are  provinces  where  they  get  it  only  three 
times  in  the  year.-f*  The  daily  pay  also  was  higher  imme- 
diately after  the  war  than  in  the  following  century. 

Thus  was  an  iron  yoke  again  bound  slowly  round  the. 
necks  of  the  imdisci  jdined  country  people,  closer  and  harder 
than  before  the  war.  During  the  war  small  villages,  and 
still  more  the  single  farms,  which  had  been  so  favorable  to 
the  independence  of  the  peasants,  had  vanished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  in  the  Palatinate,  for  example,  and  on 
the  hills  of  Franconia,  they  had  been  numerous,  and  even 
in  the  present  day  their  names  cUng  to  the  soil.  The 
village  huts  concentrated  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  manor  house,  and  control  over  the  weak  community 
was  easier  when  under  the  eye  of  the  lord  or  his  bailiff. 
What  was  the  course  of  their  life  in  the  time  of  our  fathers 
will  be  distinctly  seen  when  one  examines  more  closely  the 

*  ''Imperial  Privileges  and  Sanctions  for  Silesia,*'  voL  L,  p.  125. 
t  lb.,  ToL  i,  p.  188. 
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nature  of  their  service,  A  cursory  glance  at  it  will  ap: 
to  the  youth  of  the  present  generation  like  a  peep  in 
strange  and  fearful  world  The  conditions  under  w' 
the  German  country  people  suffered  were  uudoubt 
variouB.  Special  customs  existed,  not  only  in  the 
vinccs,  but  in  almost  every  community.  If  the  name 
which  the  different  services  and  imposts  were  desigm 
were  arranged  they  would  fMin  an  unpleasant  vocabuls 
But,  notwithstanding  the  ditTerence  in  the  names 
extent  of  these  burdens,  there  watt  an  unauimity  throi 
out  the  whole  of  Europe  on  the  main  points,  whicl 
perhaps,  more  difficult  to  explain  than  the  deviations. 

The  tenths  were  the  oldest  tax  upon  the  countryma 
the  tenth  sheaf,  the  tenth  portion  of  slaughtered  be 
and  even  a  teuth  of  wine,  vegetables  and  fruit  It 
probably  older  in  Western  Germany  than  Christianity, 
the  early  church  of  the  middle  ages  cunningly  claime 
on  the  authority  of  scripture.  It  did  not,  however,  suo 
in  retaining  it  only  for  itself;  it  was  obliged  to  ahai 
with  the  rulers,  and  often  with  the  noble  landed 
prietors.  At  last  it  was  paid  by  the  agricultural  peai 
either  aa  a  tax  to  the  ruler  or  to  his  landlord,  and  bet 
as  the  priest's  tithe  to  his  church.  However  low  Ids  hai 
yield  might  be  valued,  the  tenth  sheaf  was  far  more  i 
the  tenth  share  of  his  clear  produce. 

But  the  countryman  had,  iu  the  first  place,  to  re 
service  to  the  landed  proprietor,  both  with  liis  hands 
with  his  team ;  in  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  in 
middle  ages,  three  days  a  week, — thus  he  gave  half  of 
working  time  of  his  life.  Whoever  was  boimd  to  I 
beasts  of  burden  on  his  property  was  obliged  to  pen 


*  Seven  hnndred  and  fifty  of  tlieae  Lave  te*li  rockoaed  by  C.  H 
^^^t  in  bia  "  Histuncal  Development  of  Genau  Tuation,"  17U3. 
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soccage,  in  the  working  hours,  with  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  tools  till  sunset ;  the  poorer  people  had  to  do  the 
same  with  hand  labour — nay,  according  to  the  obligations 
of  their  tenure,  with  two,  four,  or  more  hands,  and  even  the 
days  were  appointed  by  the  landlords  :    they  were  well  off 
if  during  such  labour  they  received  food.    These  obligations 
of  ancient  times  were,  in  many  cases,  increased  after  the 
war  by  the   encroachments  of  the   masters — chiefly  in 
Eastern  Germany.     These  soccage  days  were  arbitrarily 
divided  into  half  or  even  quarter  days,  and  thereby  the 
hindrance  to  the  countryman  and  the  disorder  to  his  own 
farm  were  considerably  increased.    The  number  of  the  days 
was  also  increased.    Such  was  the  case  even  in  the  century 
which  we,  with  just  feelings  of  pride,  call  the  humane.     In 
the  year  1790,  just  when  Goethe's  "  Torquato  Tasso  "  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  refined  court  of  Saxony,  the 
peasants  of  Meissen  rose  against  the  landowners,  because 
they  had  so  immoderately  increased  the  service  that  their 
villeins  seldom  had  a  day  free  for  their  own  work.*    Again 
in  1799,  when  Schiller's  "  Wallenstein "  was  exciting  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  warlike  nobility  of  Berlin,  Frederick 
William  III.  was  obliged  to  issue  a  cabinet  order,  enjoining 
on  his  nobility  not  to  lay  claim  to  the  soccage  of  the 
peasants  more  than  three  days  in  the  week,  and  to  treat 
their  people  with  equity. 

The  second  burden  on  the  villeins  was  the  tax  on  change 
of  property  by  death  or  transfer  ;  the  heriot  and  fine  on 
alienation.  The  best  horse  and  the  best  ox  were  once  the 
price  which  the  heir  of  a  property  had  to  pay  to  the  land- 
owner for  his  fief  This  tax  was  long  ago  changed  into 
money.     But  though  in  the  sixteenth  century,  even  in 


•  F.  von  Liebenroth  :    **  Fragments  from  my  Diary,"   1701,  p.  159. 
The  writer  was  a  Saxon  officer,  a  sensible  and  loyal  man. 
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wlif-n?  the  pcasfint  was  heavily  oppressed,  the 

..  iiil     ordinance's    allowed   that    j)«.*as;uit's   property 

_   •  he  ]>t)u^rht  and  sold,  and  that  the  lord  of  the  peasant 

-'hi  ruidd  take  no  de<luction  upon  it*  yet  in  the 

..'    jiinvincrr   in   1617,  l>ofore  th(»  Thirty  Years'  War,  it 

-  '   taMi'JM.'d  that  landlords  nii;^lit  coni[)id  their  villeins 

.  '  t},*  ir  will  to  sell  their  jm^jierty,  Jind  that  in  case  no 

.  .J   -'j'-uld  )m:  fonnd  thc;y  themselves  might  buy  it 

•  -*']f'i-  ',i  ili'r  lax.  It  was  under  Fretlerick  the 
tij':  ,u\it:nuiu('ii  and  rights  of  prop<'rty  of  villeins 
{ f\;rt-t\  vt  lii<*in  in  most  of  the  provinces  of  the 

:  !:;  '.j  IVii>-ia.     'I'll is  ordiiinnco  heljH?d  to  put  an  end 

)fuy-'ii  I J  on  the  country  p»'ople  which  threatened  to 

*','  '.'  ■.■■j);it«'  tli<'  country.     For  in  tin*  former  century,  after 

:i'    l;in'lo\vnr*rs  had  resolv(?d  to  increase  the  revenue   of 

tJ;  ::•  •-Talcs,  they  found  it  a<lv;intai;eous  to  rid  themselves 

•'*  -"MM'  r»l'  their  vilKrins,  whose  holdings  they  attached  to 

!';•  ir  own  i>roperty.     The  p»or  jKM)pl(»,  thus  driven   from 

t!:<  M-  lionios,  frll  into  miseiy ;  and  the  burdens  became 

i\\vU'  unbearable  to  the  remaining  villeins,  for  they  were 

*  .\].r»ned   l)y   the   lauded   proprietor    to    cultivate   those 

I'nijur  holdings,  whose  possessors  had  hitherto  })y  their 

l.ibniir   assisted    in  the   cultivation  of  the  whole  estate. 

This  system  of  ejection  had  Ixjcome  particularly  bad   in 

tlif    east  of  Germany.      "When  Frederick  II.  conquered 

Silesia  there  were  many  thousand    fanns    without  occu- 

])i<'rs  :  the  huts  lay  in  ruins,  and  the  fields  were  in  the 

1  lands  (»f  the  landed  proprietors.     All  the  separate  home- 

st<  ;nls  had  to  be  reformed  and  reoccupied,  furnished  with 

eattlr   and  im])lements,  and  given  up  to  the  farmer  as 

liis   own   heritable  property.     In   Riigen   this  grievance 

*  iM  tiirt  rc^^Tilations  for  tlio  Principalities ol  Oppeln  and  Hatiborof  the 
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occasioned  a  rising  of  the  peasantry,  in  the  youth  of  Ernst 
Moritz  Amdt ;  soldiers  were  sent  thither,  and  the  rioters 
were  put  in  prison  ;  the  peasants  endeavoured  to  revenge 
themselves  for  this  by  laying  in  wait  for  and  slaying 
individual  noblemen.  In  the  same  way  in  Electoral 
Saxony  as  late  as  1790  this  grievance  occasioned  a  revolt. 

The  children  also  of  villeins  were  subject  to  compulsory 
service.     If  they  were  capable  of  work  they  were  brought 
before  the  authorities,  and,  if  these  demanded  it,  had  to 
serve  some  time,  frequently  three  years,  on  the  farm.     To 
serve  in  other  places  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  permit, 
which  must  be   bought.      Even  those  who  had   already 
served  elsewhere  had   once   a  year  —  frequently    about 
Christmas  —  to   present  themselves  to   the  lord   of  the 
manor  for  choice.     If  the  child  of  a  villein  entered  into  a 
trade  or  any  other  occupation,  a  sum  had  to  be  paid  to  the 
authorities  for  a  letter  of  permission.     It  was  considered  a 
mitigation  of  the  old  remains  of  feudalism,  when  it  was 
decided  that  the  daughters  of  peasants  might  marry  on  to 
other   properties  without   indemnifjdng  their  lord.     But 
then  the  new  lord  had  to  greet  the  other  in  a  friendly 
letter  in   acknowledgment  of  this   emancipation.*      The 
price  which  the  villein  had  to  give  for  the  emancipation 
of  himself  and  his  family  varied  extremely,  according  to 
the  period  and  the  district.     Under  Frederick  II.  it  was 
reduced  in  Silesia  to  one  ducat  per  head.     But  this  was 
an  unusually  favourable  rate  for  the  villein.     In  Riigen, 
at  a  still  later  date,  the  emancipation  was  left  to   the 
valuation  of  the  proprietor ;  it  could  even  be  refused :  a 
fine-looking  youth  had  there  to  pay  full  a  himdred  and 
fifty,  and  a  pretty  girl  fifty  or  sixty,  thalers. 


•  The  provincial  ordinances  for   the  Principalities   of   Oppeln    and 
Katibor,  year  1561. 

^1 
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But  the  peasant  was  employed  in  other  ways  by  the 
lanrlrd  proprietor.  He  was  bound  to  aid,  with  his  hands 
and  teams,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  estate ;  he  was  also 
hound  to  act  as  messenger.  Whoever  wished  to  go  to  the 
town  had  first  to  ask  the  bailiff  and  lord  f»f  the  manor 
whether  they  had  any  orders.  ^  No  householder  could, 
except  in  special  cases,  remain  a  night  out  of  the  village 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  magistrate  of  the 
place.  He  was  o])liged  to  furnish  a  night  watch  of  two 
men  for  the  nobleman's  mansion.  He  harl,  when  a  child 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  to  be  married,  to  bring  a 
contribution  of  com,  small  cattle,  honey,  wax,  and  linen  to 
the  castle  ;  finally,  he  had  almost  every^vhere  to  carry  to 
his  lord  his  rent-hens  and  eggs,  the  old  s}nnl)ol  of  his 
dependence  for  house  and  farm. 

But  wliat  was  still  more  repugnant  to  the  German  pea- 
sant than  many  greater  burtlens,  was  the  landl(>rd\s  right 
of  cliaso  over  his  fields.  The  fearful  tyranny  with  which 
tlie  ri;;ht  of  chase  was  practised  by  the  German  princes  in 
tlie  middle  ages,  was  renewed  after  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 
Tlie  peasant  was  forbidden  to  carry  a  gun,  and  poachers 
were  shot  down.  Where  the  cultivated  ground  bordered 
on  the  larger  woods,  or  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  held 
the  supreme  right  of  chase,  a  secret  and  often  Woody  war 
was  carried  on  for  centuries  Ixjtwixt  the  foresters  and 
poacliers.  As  long  as  wolves  continued  to  prowl  about  the 
villages,  tlu?  irritated  peasant  dug  holes  round  the  margin 
of  the  wood  which  he  covered  w^th  branches,  and  the 
bottom  of  them  was  studded  with  pointed  stakes.  He 
called  them  wolf-pits,  but  they  were  well  known  to  the 
law  as  ganici-traps,  and  were  forbidden  under  severe  penal- 
ties. He  ventured  to  let  such  portions  of  ground  as  were 
most  exposed  to  be  injured  by  game,  to  soldiers  or  cities, 
but  that  also  was   forbidden  him ;    he   endeavoured   to 
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defend  his  fields  by  hedges,  and  his  hedges  were  broken 
down-     In  the  Erzgebirge  of  Saxony  the  peasants,  in  the 
former  century,  had  watched  by  their  ripening  com ;  then 
huts  were  built  on  the^  fields,  fires  were  lighted  in  the 
night,  the  watchers  called  out  and  beat  the  drum,  and 
their  dogs  barked ;  but  the  game  at  last  became  accus- 
tomed to  these  alarms,  and  feared  neither  peasant  nor  dog. 
In  Electoral  Saxony,  at  the  end  of  a  former  century,  under 
a  mild  government,  where  a  moderate  tax  might  be  paid 
as  indemnity  for  damage  to  game,  it  was  forbidden  to 
erect  fences  for  fields  above  a  certain  height,  oi  to  employ 
pointed  stakes,  that  the  game  might  not  be  injured,  nor 
prevented  seeking  its  support  on  the  fields,  till  at  last 
fourteen  communities  in  the   Hohnstein  bailiwick  in  a 
state  of  exasperation  combined  for  a  general  hunt,  and 
frightened  the  game  over  the  firontier.     The  logs  which 
the  sheep  dogs  wore  round  their  necks  were  not  sufficient 
to  hinder  them  from  hurting  the  hares,  so  they  were  held 
by  cords  on  the  fields.     But  the  countrymen  were  bound, 
when  the  lord  of  the  manor  went  to  the  chase,  to  go  behind 
the  nets  and,  as  beaters,  to  swing  the  rattles.  The  coursing, 
moreover,  spoilt  his  fields,  as  the  riders  with  their  grey- 
hounds uprooted  and  trampled  on  the  seed. 

To  these  burdens,  which  were  common  to  all,  were 
added  numerous  local  restrictions,  of  which  only  some  of 
the  more  widely  diflPused  will  be  here  mentioned.  The 
number  of  cattle  that  villeins  were  permitted  to  keep  was 
frequently  prescribed  to  them  according  to  the  extent  of 
their  holdings.  A  portion  of  the  pasture  land  upon  his 
holding  before  seed  time,  and  of  the  produce  after  the 
harvest,  belonged  to  the  landowner.  This  right,  to  which 
pretensions  had  been  already  made  in  the  middle  ages, 
became  a  severe  plague  in  the  last  century,  when  the 
noblemen  began  increasing  their  flocks  of  sheep.     For 
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tliey  made  demando  on  the  peasants'  fields  gciioraJly,  when 
fodder  fur  cattle  was  failing :  liow,  thcD,  could  the  peSfiantB 
maintain  their  own  animals  ? 

As  c-arly  as  1617  it  vaa  lield  as  a  maxim  in  SiluHla,  tbat 
peasants  must  not  keep  sheep  uuletis  they  possossed  an  old 
authoiisation  for  it.  Tli«  keeping  of  goats  was  altogether 
foi'biddca  in  many  places.  This  old  prohibition  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  poor  in  wide  districts  of  Eastern 
Gennauy  are  depriveil  of  these  useful  animalis.  Elector 
August  of  Saxony  In  1560  denounced  in  his  onllnaaceB 
the  pigeons  of  the  peasants,  and  since  that  time  they  havs 
been  prohibited  in  other  provincial  ordinances.  Other 
tyrannies  were  devised  by  the  love  of  game.  Shortly  after 
the  war  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  peasants  to  offer 
everything  saleable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor, — dung,  wool,  honey,  and  even  eggs  and  poultry : 
if  the  authorities  would  not  take  his  goods,  he  was  bound 
to  expose  them  for  a  fLsed  period  in  the  nearest  town  ;  it 
Was  only  then  that  the  sale  became  free.  But  it  was  trxUy 
monstrous,  when  the  authorities  compelled  their  subjects 
to  buy  goods  from  the  manorial  property  which  ihey  did 
not  need.  These  barbarisms  were  quite  common,  at  least 
in  the  East  of  Germany,  after  1650,  especially  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  and  Silesia.  When  the  great  proprietors  drew 
their  ponds  and  could  not  sell  the  fish,  the  villeins  were 
obliged  to  take  them,  in  proportion  to  their  meana.  at  a 
fixed  rate.  The  same  was  the  case  with  butter,  cheese, 
com,  and  cattle.  This  was  the  cause  of  so  many  of  the* 
country  people  in  Bohemia  becoming  small  traders,  as 
they  had  to  convey  these  goods  into  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, often  to  their  own  great  loss."      In  vain  did  the 


L         •  Von  Holiberg:  "Conntiy  Life  of  the  NuliUs,"  1687.     See  tbo  Imm, 
I     duolion. 
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magistrates  in  Silesia  in  1716  endeavour  to  check  this 

abuse* 

We  will  only  mention  here  the  worst  tyranny  of  alL 
The  nobleman  had  seigneurial  rights :  he  decreed  through 
the  justices,  who  were  dependent  on  him,  the  punishments 
of  police  oflfences :  fines,  imprisonment,  and  corporal  punish- 
ment. He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  using  the  stick  to  the 
villeins  when  they  were  at  work.  Undoubtedly  there  was 
already  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  provincial  ordi- 
nances, a  humane  provision,  which  prohibited  the  nobles 
from  striking  their  villeins  ;  but  in  the  two  following 
centuries  this  prohibition  was  little  attended  to.  When 
Frederick  the  Great  re-organized  Silesia,  he  gave  the 
peasants  the  right  of  making  complaint  to  the  government 
against  severe  bodily  punishment !  And  this  was  con- 
sidered a  progress  ! 

But  other  burdens  also  weighed  upon  the  life  of  the 
peasant.  For,  beside  the  landowner,  the  tenitorial  nder 
also  demanded  his  impost  or  contribution,  a  land-tax  or 
poll-tax  ;  he  could  impress  the  son  of  the  peasant  imder  his 
banner,  and  demand  waggons  and  gear  for  relays  in  time 
of  war.  And  again,  above  the  territorial  ruler,  was  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  nation,  which  claimed 
in  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the  constitution  of  the 
cu'cles  was  still  in  force,  a  quota  for  their  exchequers. 

The  peasants,  however,  were  not  everywhere  under  the 
curse  of  bondage.  In  the  old  domain  of  the  Ripuarian 
Franks,  the  provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  from 
Cleves  to  the  Moselle,  and  the  Grafschafb  of  Mark,  Essen, 
Werden,  and  Berg,  had  already  in  the  middle  ages  freed 
themselves  from  bondage  :  those  who  had  not  property  as 
landowners  were  freemen  with  leases  for  life.     In  the  rest 

•  Imperial  Privil.  and  Sanct.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1213. 
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)  of  Germany,  ireedom  had  tuken  refuge  in  the  eoutheni 
and  northern  frontiers,  on  the  euasts  of  the  North  Sea 

'  and  among  the  Alps.  East  Friet^land,  thu  marsh  landa 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Weser  aod  the  Elbe  up  to  IHtinar- 
scht'D, — those  almost  unconquerahle  settlements  of  sturdy 
pcuuiant  communities, — have  remained  free  from  the  moat 

'  ancient  times.  In  the  south,  the  Tyrol  and  the  oeigb* 
boiiring  Alps,  at  least  the  greatest  portion  of  them,  were 
occupied  by  free  country-people ;  in  Upper  Austria  also 
the  free  peasantry  were  numerous ;  and  in  Stciennarlc 
the  tenths,  which  was  the  chief  tax  paid  to  the  landed 
proprietors,  was  leas  oppressive  than  soccage  was  ^s&- 
where.  Wherever  the  arable  land  was  scarce,  and  the 
mountain  pastures  afforded  sustenance  to  the  inhaln- 
tantii,  the  legal  condition  of  the  lower  orders  was  better. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  countries  of  old  Saxony  from  the 
time  of  the  Carlovingians,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  free 
peasant  holdings,  a  severe  state  of  bondage  had  been  devB* 
loped.  The  Bnms wickers,  the  dwellers  on  the  Chun^ 
lands  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  were  in  the  most  favouraUe 
condition,  those  of  Hildcsheim  and  the  Grafschaft  of  Hoya 
in  the  worst.  In  the  bishopric  of  MUnster  the  soccago 
service  of  villeins  was  generally  changed  into  a  moderate 
money  payment ;  the  only  thing  that  preased  heavily  cm 
them  was  the  compulsoiy  leading,  and  the  necessity  of  buy. 
ing  exemption  from  their  burdens.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
right  of  the  lauded  proprietor  over  the  inheritance  of 
villeins  existed  to  the  greatest  extent.  As  late  as  the 
.  year  1800  the  country-people,  who — exceptionally — desired 
to  save  money,  endeavoured  to  preserve  their  property  to 
their  heirs,  by  fictitious  transactions  with  the  citizens ;  con- 
sequently more  than  a  fourth  portion  of  the  MUuster  land 

I     remained  uncultivated.     A  similar  condition,  in  a  some- 

B^hat  milder  form,  existed  in  the  bishopric  of  Osnahmck. 

m 
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Among  the  races  of  the  interior,  Hessians,  Thiiiingians, 
Bavarians,  Suabians,  and  Allemanni,  the  number  of  free 
peasants  was  continually  decreasing  during  the  whole  of 
the  middle  ages :  it  was  only  in  Upper  Bavaria  that  they 
still  formed  a  powerful  part  of  the  population.  In  Thuriingia 
also  the  number  of  freemen  was  not  inconsiderable.  There 
the  rule  of  the  princes  over  the  serf  peasantry  was  lenient. 

Far  worse,  except  in  a  large  part  of  Holstein,  was  the 
condition  of  all  the  countries  east  of  the  Elbe, — in  fact 
wherever  Germans  colonized  Sclave  countries,  that  is 
almost  half  present  Germanj;  but  worst  of  all  was  the  life 
of  the  villeins  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  in  Pomerania  and 
Mecklenberg:  in  the  last  province  villeinage  is  not  yet 
abolished.  It  was  in  these  countries  that  villeinage  be- 
came more  oppressive  after  the  Thirty  Years*  War ;  only 
the  free  peasants,  and  the  "  Erh-UTid  OerichtsschoUiseien, 
as  tliey  were  still  called  in  memory  of  the  circumstances 
of  tlie  old  Grermanization,  formed  themselves  into  a  pauper 
aristocracy. 

In  the  last  century  it  might  easily  be  perceived,  from 
the  agriculture  and  the  prosperity  of  the  villagers,  whether 
they  were  freemen  or  serfs ;  and  even  now  we  may 
sometimes  still  discover,  from  the  intelligence  and  personal 
appearance  of  the  present  race,  what  was  the  condition  of 
their  fathers.  The  peasants  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  West- 
phalian  inhabitants  of  the  marshes,  the  East  Frieslanders, 
the  Upper  Austrians  and  Upper  Bavarians,  attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  prosperity  soon  after  the  war ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  remaining  Bavarians,  about  the  year  1700,  com- 
plained that  the  third  portion  of  their  fields  lay  waste,  and 
we  learn  of  Bohemia  in  1730  that  the  fourth  part  of  the 
ground  which  had  been  under  culture  before  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  was  overgrown  with  wood.  The  value  of  land 
there  was  lower  by  one  half  than  in  the  other  provinces. 
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Undoubtedly  ihos-e  fi-eemen  were  to  be  cnvi 
felt  the  advantage  trf  Uieir  better  position,  but  oi 
small  portion  were  so  fortunate.  Generally,  even  ii 
eigbteentii  century,  freemen  with  little  or  no  Ian 
their  own,  preferred  being  received  as  villeins  on 
great  lauiled  property.  When  Frederick  L  of  Pn 
shortly  after  1700,  wished  to  free  the  serfs  in  Pomei 
they  refused  it,  because  they  considered  the  new  d 
imposed  upon  them  more  severe  than  what  they 
hitherto  borue.  And  in  fact  the  free  peaeauta  wero  sea 
less  burdened  with  new  service  than  those  who  had 
the  villeins  of  the  old  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  impartially  of  the  human  ci 
tion  which  developed  itself  under  this  oppreHsion. 
such  a  life  looks  very  different  in  daily  intercourse,  to 
it  does  in  the  statute-book.  STuch  that  appears  insup 
able  to  us  was  made  bearable  by  ancient  custom, 
doubtedly  the  kind-hcartt-d  .benevolence  of  the  nobli 
old  families  who  had  gi^own  up  with  their  country-j> 
through  many  generations,  mitigated  the  severity  of  s 
tudo,  and  a  cordial  connexion  existed  between  master 
serfs.  Still  more  fltquently  the  brutal  sellishne.**  ol 
masters  was  softened  and  kept  within  bounds  by 
prudence  which  now  influences  the  American  slavehol 
The  landed  proprietor  and  his  family  passed  their 
among  the  peasants,  and  if  he  endeavoured  to  instil 
he  also  bad  cause  for  fear.  Easily  on  a  stormy  iiiglit  m 
the  flajuee  be  kindled  among  his  wooden  farm  build 
and  no  proWnce  was  without  its  dismal  stories  of  h 
lanillords  or  bailiffe  who  had  been  slain  by  unknown  h 
in  field  or  wood.  However  much  we  may  admit  tJie  g 
ness  or  prudence  of  masters,  the  position  of  the  peae 
still  remains  the  darkest  feature  of  the  past  time. 
we  End  everywhere  in  the  scanty  records  of  the  seveate' 
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and  eighteenth  centuries  an  unhealthy  antagonism  of 
classes.  ATidit  was  the  larger  'portion  of  the  German 
people  which  was  ruined  by  this  oppression* 

Men  even  of  uncommon  strength  and  intelligence 
seldom  succeeded  in  extricating  themselves  from  the  pro- 
scribed boundaries  by  which  their  life  was  fenced  ia 
Ever  greater  became  the  chasm  which  separated  them  from 
the  smaller  portion  of  the  nation,  who,  by  their  perukes, 
bagwigs,  and  pigtails,  showed  from  afar  that  they  belonged 
to  a  privileged  class.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  these  polished  classes  seldom  entertained  a  friendly 
feeling  towards  the  peasant ;  on  all  sides  were  to  be  heard 
complaints  of  his  obduracy,  dishonesty,  and  coarseness. 
At  no  period  was  the  suifering  portion  of  the  people  so 
harshly  judged  as  in  that,  in  which  a  spiritless  orthodoxy 
embittered  the  souls  of  those  who  had  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  love.  None  were  more  eager  than  the  theolo- 
gians in  complaining  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  country 
people,  among  whom  they  had  to  live  ;  they  always  heard 
hell-hounds  howling  round  the  huts  of  the  villeins  ;  their 
whole  conception  of  life  was,  indeed,  dark,  pedantic,  and 
joyless.  A  well-known  little  book,  from  the  native  district 
of  Christopher  von  Grimmelshausen,  is  especially  charac- 
teristic. This  book,  entitled  "Des  Bauerstands  Laster- 
prob  " — the  exposure  of  the  vices  of  the  peasant  class  ■[• — 
never  ceased  to  point  out  from  the  deeds  of  the  villagers, 
that  the  lives  of  the  peasantry,  from  the  village  justice  to 
the  goose-herd,  were  worthless  and  godless ;  that  they  were 

*  One  may  nearly  estimate  the  proportion  of  the  peasants  to  the  col- 
lective population  of  Germany,  about  1750,  at  from  66  to  70  per  cent.; 
of  these  four-&fths  were  villeins,  thus  more  than  half  the  people. 

t  **  The  Exposure  of  the  Vices,  Morals,  and  Evils  of  the  thick-skinned, 
coarse-grained,  and  wicked  Peasantry,"  by  Veroandro,  of  Truth  Castle^ 
1684.  The  author  appears  to  have  been  the  same  clergyman  who  added 
verses  to  the  later  editions  of  the  SimplieissimWf  and  pointed  the  moral. 
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in  tLe  habit  of  reproBcutiiig  thomeelvea  : 
misaritble,  and  of  compUiniiig  on  all  occaaioDs ;  th 
were  rude  and  overbearing  to  those  whom  they  t 
fear  ;  that  they  considered  none  bb  their  frieiida,  i 
gratefully  deceived  their  Ijenefactors.  This  book  i 
more  cniol  than  "  The  Lexicon  of  Deceit,"  by  th- 
chondriacal  Coburger  Honn.  which  somo  centurit 
analysed  the  impositions  of  all  classen, — and  a 
others,  those  of  the  peasants, — atphahetiually,   m< 

■  and  with  apt  references. 

To  such  defects,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  opj 
others  must,  indeed,  be  added,  the  conRcquencea 
•  long  war  and  its  demoralization.     In  the  rouma 

■^  village  inns,  about  1700.  neither  candlesticks  nor  i 

were  to  be  seen,  fur  everything  had  been  pilfered 
^^^H  wayfarers  ;    even  the  prayer-book  had  been  stole 

^^^H  the  host ;   a  small  looking-glass  was  a  thing  not 

^^^H  thought  of,  though  500  ye^re  earher  the  village  i 

^^^1  when  she  adorned  herself  for  the  dance,  took   be 

^^^1  hand-glasB  with  her  as  an  ornament ;  and  if  a  hous. 

^^H  lodged  carriers,  be  was  obliged  to  conceal  all    p 

^^H  goods,  and  to  lock  up  all  bams  and  hay-lofts. 

^^H  even  dangerous  sometimes  for  a  traveller  to  set  foe 

^^H  inn.     The  desolate  room  was  filled,  not  only  with  t 

^^pt  smoke,  hut  also  with  the  fumes  of  powder  ;   for  ii 

^^Ri  hohday  amusement  of  the  country  people  to  pla 

^^H  powder,   and  to  molest   unlucky  strangers  by  tli 

^^g*  squibs   or  small   rockets   before   their   feet  or  oi 

^^M  jientkea ;   this  was  accompanied  by  raileiy  and 

^^^^  We  are  frequently  disposed  to  observe  with  astonia 

^^^^  ia  these  and  similar  complaints  of  contemporaries,  h 

^^^^^^^K^  *  "The  HRppf  and  l'iiliupi>y  FeiiaaiitT)-,"   p.  t7S.      FiunU 
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German  nature  maintained,  amidst  the  deepest  degrada- 
tion, a  vital  energy  which,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after,  made  the  beginning  of  a  better  condition  possible  ; 
and  we  may  sometimes  doubt  whether  to  admire  the 
patience,  or  to  lament  the  weakness,  which  so  long  endured 
such  misery  ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  that  party  zeal  has  ever 
said  in  excuse  of  these  servile  relations,  they  were  an  end- 
less source  of  inmiorality  both  to  the  masters,  their  oflScials, 
and  to  the  people  themselves.  The  sensuality  of  landed 
proprietors,  and  the  self-interest  of  magistrates  and 
stewards,  were  exposed  to  daily  temptation  at  a  period 
when  a  feeling  of  duty  was  weak  in  all  classes.  More 
than  once  did  the  sluggish  provincial  governments  exert 
themselves  to  prevent  bailiifs  from  compelling  the  peasant 
to  feed  cattle,  sow  linseed,  and  spin  for  them  ;  and  foresters 
were  in  ill  repute  who  carried  on  traflSc  with  the  peasants, 
and  winked  at  their  proceedings  when  the  stems  of  the 
lordly  wood  were  felled.*  What  was  the  feeling  of  the 
coimtry  people  against  the  landed  proprietors,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  wicked  proverb  which  became  current 
about  1700,  and  fell  from  the  mouth  of  the  rich  Mansfeld 
peasant — "  The  yoimg  sparrows  and  young  nobles  should 
have  their  heads  broken  betimes."-(" 

Slowly  did  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  come  to  the  German 
peasant.  K  we  would  seek  from  whence  arose  the  first 
rays  of  the  new  light,  we  shall  find  them,  together  with  the 
renovation  of  the  people,  in  the  studies  of  the  learned,  who 
proclaimed  the  science,  which  was  the  most  strange  and 
most  incomprehensible  to  the  country-people,  then  called 
philosophy.  After  the  teaching  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolfi"  had 
found  scholars  in  a  larger  circle  of  the  learned,  there  was  a 
sudden  change  in  the  views  held  about  the  peasant  and 

♦  **  Lastcrprob,"  p.  82. 
*t  *'  The  Uappy  and  Uuhappy  Peasant  Class/'  p.  155. 
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his  stiito.  Everywhere  began  a  more  human  coQcepUonof 
earthly  things,  the  struggle  againet  the  ortlioilox  emirs. 
We  find,  again,  in  the  scholars  ami  pniclnimcrB  of  the  new 
philosophy,  somewbut  of  the  wyU  of  an  apo«itk>  to  teacli.  Ic 
impiTi\'C',  and  to  free,  8oori  aftitr  1700  u  liostrty  iateKst  in 
the  life  of  the  peasant  appears  again  in  Uie  small  litoratuie 
The  soiiudnefis  of  bis  calling,  the  utility  and  blessings  of 
his  labour,  were  extolled,  and  his  gooil  (^nahtitw  oucfoOj 
sought  out ;  his  old  songs,  in  which  a  manly  self-oonscioiu- 
noss  finds  graceful  expression,  and  which  had  oiicu  liooo 
polished  by  the  single-minded  theologians  of  the  sixtoentli 
centurj,  were  again  spread  in  cheap  publicatious.  la 
these  the  poor  countryraau  modestly  boasts  that  Bgiicvl- 
turc  was  founded  by  Adam  ;  he  rtjoiccs  in  "  his  fiilcoory"; 
the  larks  in  the  fitld,  the  swallows  in  tho  straw  of  hit 
roof,  and  the  cocka  in  the  farm-yard  ;  and  amidst  liis 
Libnur  again  seeks  comfort  in  the  "  heiivciily  liiisbiuidmaiu 
Jesus."* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  even  help  in  tha 
of  a  despotic  State.  The  oppressed  peasant  gave,  tbtouril 
his  sons,  to  the  ruler  the  greater  part  of  his  soldiers,  ■od* 
througli  liis  taxes,  the  means  of  keeping  uji  the 
State.  By  degrees  it  was  discovered  that  such  m&teri^ 
ought  to  l>e  taken  care  of  About  1700  this  may  ovay* 
where  be  perceived  in  the  provincial  laws.  The  Intpeml 
Court,  also,  waa  influenced  in  its  way  by  this  awakennH 
phi  Ian  til  ropy.  In  1704  it  even  gave  a  grand  privilcsetft 
the  shepherds,  wherein  it  declared  them  and  their  ladt 
honour.ible,  and  graciously  advised  the  German  nation 
give  u])  the  prejudice  against  this  useful  class  of  men,  a^ 
no  longer  to  exclude  their  children  from  being  ar' ' 


' '  Kurtze  betcreibnng,  der  Adcer-Lentiie  and  Ehrenlob, '  p. 
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account  of  magic  and  plying  the  knacker's  trade.     A  few 
years  afterwards  it  gave  armorial  bearings  ;  it  also  granted 
them  the  rights  of  a  corporate  body,  with  seal,  chest,  and 
banner,  on  which  a  pious  picture  was  painted.*     More 
stringent  was  the  interference  of  the  Hohenzollems,  who 
were   themselves,   during  four  generations,   the  princely 
colonists  of  Eastern  Germany.      Frederick  II.  made  the 
most  fundamental  reforms  in  the  conquered  provinces  ; 
many  examples  are  cited  of  the  blessings  resulting  from 
them.    When  he  took  possession  of  Silesia,  the  village  huts 
were  block-houses,  formed  from  the  stems  of  trees,  and 
roofed  with  straw  or  shingles,  without  brick  chimneys  ;  the 
baking  ovens,  joined  on  to  the  houses,  exposed  them  to 
the  danger  of  fires  ;  the  husbandry  was  in  a  pitiful  plight ; 
great  commons  and  pastures  covered  with  mole-hills  and 
thistles,  small  weak  horses,  and  lean  cows ;  and  the  landed 
proprietors  were  for  the  most  part  harsh  despots,  against 
whom  the  clumsy  Imperial  and  magisterial  administration 
could  scarcely  enforce  any  law.     The  King  carried  on  three 
severe  wars  in  Silefeia,  during  which  his  own  soldiers,  the 
Austrians,  and  the  Russians,  consumed  and  ravaged  the 
province.     Yet,  only  a  few  years  after  the  Seven  Years' 
War,   250   new   villages    and   2000   new    cottages    were 
erected,  and  frequently  stone  houses  and  tiled  roofs  were 
to  be  seen.     All  the  wooden  chimneys  and  all  the  clay 
ovens  had  been  pulled  down  by  the  conqueror,  and  the 
people  were  compelled  to  build  anew ;  horses  were  brought 
from  Prussia,  and  the  sheep  shorn  once  in  the  yeai* ;  peat 
cutters    from   Westphalia,    and    silkworm-breeders   from 
France,   were   introduced   into  the  country.      Oaks   and 
mulberries  were  planted,  and  premiums  were  given  for  the 
laying  out  of  vineyards.     At  his  command  the  new  potato 

*  •*  Imperial  Privil.  and  Sauct,"  vols,  ii.,  p.  684  ;  v.,  1511. 
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was  iiitrrxluccd;  at  the  bt^j^nning  of  the  Seven  Yeare' War, 
by  the  celebrated  patent  of  the  l^Iinister  of  Justice,  von 
Caniier,  commons  and  general  {)astures  were  abolished, 
and  divided  among  sepanite  holders.  With  far-sighted 
forethought,  a  stato  of  things  wa«  introduced  which  has 
only  recently  been  carried  out  The  inheritance  of  pro- 
perty, also,  was  secured  by  law  to  tlie  villeins.  The 
])easaiit  obtained  the  right  of  coni]»laint  to  the  royal 
government,  and  this  right  became  for  him  a  quick  and 
vi;^()rous  law,  for,  however  much  the  Knig  favoured  the 
nubility  when  it  was  8er\'iceable  to  the  State,  yet  he  was 
constiintly  occupied,  together  with  liis  officials,  in  elevating 
the  mass  of  tax-payers.  The  most  insignificant  might 
prestnit  his  petition,  and  the  whole  i)eople  knew,  from 
numerous  examples,  that  the  King  read  them.  Many  of 
this  groat  Princes  attempts  at  civilization  did  not  succeed; 
but  on  all  sides  the  pressure  of  a  system  "was  felt  which 
so  assiduously  raised  the  strength  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  utilise  them  to  the  utmost  in  the  State.  Nowhere  is 
the  work  of  this  mighty  ruler  so  thanU fully  acknowledged 
l»y  contemporaries  as  by  the  peasantry  of  the  conquered 
province.  When,  on  his  numerous  journeys  throush 
Silesia,  the  country-people  thronged  round  his  carriage 
with  respectful  awe,  every  look,  every  fleeting  word  that 
he  addressed  to  a  village  magistrate  was  tretisured  as  a 
dear  remrnibrance,  handed  down  carefully  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  still  lives  in  all  hearts. 

Ever  greater  became  the  sym|)athy  of  the  litenuy 
classes.  It  is  time  that  poetrj^  and  art  did  not  yet  find  in 
the  life  of  the  peasant,  material  which  could  foster 'ft 
creative  sjnrit.  When  Goethe  wrote  "Hennanu  and 
Dorothea,'*  it  was  a  new  discovery  for  the  nation  that 
tlio  ])etty  citizen  was  worthy  of  artistic  notice  ;  it  was 
long,  however,  before  any  one  ventured  lower  among  the 
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people ;  but  the  honourable  philanthropists^  the  popular 
promulgators  of  enlightenment  in  the  burgher  classes, 
preached  and  linrote  with  hearty  zeal  upon  the  singular, 
uncouth,  and  yet  numerous  fellow-creature,  the  peasant, 
whose  character  frequently  only  appeared  to  consist  of  an 
aggregate  of  unamiable  qualities,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
was  undeniably  the  indispensable  foundation  of  the  other 
classes  of  human  society. 

One  of  the  most  influential  writings  of  this  kind  was  by 
Christian  Qarve,  "Upon  the  Character  of  the  Peasants, 
Breslau,  1786,"  taken  from  lectures  given  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution.  The  author  was 
a  clear-sighted,  upright  man,  who  was  anxious  for  the 
public  weal,  and  was  listened  to  with  respect  throughout 
the  whole  of  Germany,  whenever  he  spoke  upon  social 
questions.  His  little  book  has  a  thoroughly  philanthropic 
tendency  ;  the  life  of  the  peasant  was  accurately  known 
by  him  as  it  was  by  many  others  who  were  then  occupied 
with  the  improvement  of  the  country  people.  The  propo- 
sitions which  he  makes  for  the  elevation  of  the  class  are 
sensible,  but  unsatisfactory;  as  indeed  are  almost  all 
theories  with  respect  to  social  evils.  Yet,  when  we  scan 
the  contents  of  this  well-meaning  book,  we  are  seized  with 
alarm  ;  not  at  what  he  relates  concerning  the  oppression 
of  the  peasant,  but  at  the  way  in  which  he  himself  seems 
necessitated  to  speak  of  two-thirds  of  the  German  people. 
They  are  strangers  to  him  and  his  contemporaries :  it  is 
something  new  and  attractive  to  their  philanthropy  to 
realize  the  condition  of  these  peculiar  men.  There  is  an 
especial  charm  to  a  conscientious  and  feeling  mind  in  ascer- 
taining clearly,  what  is  the  exact  nature  and  cause  of  the 
stupidity,  coarseness,  and  evil  qualities  of  the  country  peo- 
ple. The  author  even  compares  their  position  with  that 
of  the  Jews ;  he  discusses  their  condition  of  mind  much  in 
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lieir  farm  work ;  in  the  sammer  in  the  fields,  in  the 
innter  in  the  bams  and  spinning-rooms.  They  associate 
ike  soldiers,  and  thus  get  an  esprit  de  corps;  many 
■esults  arise  from  this :  first,  they  become  polished  after 
«heir  fashion,  and  more  acute  through  this  association, 
rhey  are  more  fit  for  intercourse  with  their  equals; 
md  they  have  better  notions  than  the  common  artisan  of 
nany  of  the  relations  of  social  life ;  that  is  to  say,  of  all 
Jiose  which  occur  in  their  class  and  in  their  own  mode  of 
ifa  This  constant  intercourse,  this  continual  companion- 
hip,  is  with  them,  as  with  soldiers,  what  lightens  their 
condition.  It  is  a  happy  thing  to  have  much  and  constant 
companionship  with  others,  if  they  are  your  equals  ;  it  gives 
ise  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  and  a  reciprocal  confidence, 
it  least  in  outward  appearance,  without  which  no  inter- 
X)urse  can  be  agreeable.  The  noble  enjoys  this  advan- 
tage ;  he  associates  for  the  most  part  only  with  his  equals, 
yeing  separated  by  his  pride  from  those  below  him,  and  he 
md  his  equals  live  much  together,  as  leisure  and  wealth 
enable  him  to  do  so.  The  peasant  enjoys  similar  advan- 
!ages  from  opposite  reasons.  His  insignificance  is  so  great 
ihat  it  prevents  his  having  the  wish,  still  more  the  oppor- 
bunity,  of  associating  with  those  above  him;  he  hardly 
3ver  sees  anything  but  peasants,  and  his  servitude  and  his 
(7ork  bring  him  frequently  in  companionship  with  these 
[lis  equals. 

"  But  this  very  circumstance  causes  the  peasants  to  act 
in  a  body  ;  thus  the  inconveniences  of  a  democratic  con- 
stitution are  introduced,  so  that  a  single  unquiet  head 
from  their  own  body  exercises  great  power  over  them,  and 
often  influences  the  whole  community.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
reason  why  persons  of  another  class  have  so  little  influ- 
ence over  them,  and  can  only  sway  them  by  authority 
and  compulsion.    They  seldom  see  or  hear  the  judgments, 
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conceptions,  and  examples  of  the  higher  orders^  and  only 
for  a  brief  space. 

''  I  have  long  studied  the  special  signification  of  the 
word  tO.chisch,  which  I  have  never  heard  so  frequently  as 
when  the  talk  has  been  of  peasants.  It  denotes,  without 
doubt,  a  mixture  of  childish  character,  of  simplicity^  and 
weakness,  with  spite  and  cunning. 

"Every  one,  without  doubt,  remembers  having  seen 
faces  of  peasant  boys,  in  which  one  or  both  eyes  leer  oat^ 
as  if  by  stealth,  from  imder  the  half-closed  eyelids,  with 
the  mouth  o|>en  and  drawn  into  a  jeering  yet  somewhat 
vacant  laugh,  with  the  head  bent  down,  as  if  they  would 
conceal  themselves  ;  in  a  word,  faces  which  depict  a  mix- 
ture of  fear,  shamefacedness,  and  simplicity,  with  derision 
and  aversion.  Such  boys,  when  one  speaks  to  or  requires 
anything  of  them,  stand  dumb  and  motionless  as  a  log; 
they  answer  no  questions  put  to  them  by  the  passers- 
by,  and  their  muscles  seem  stiff  and  immovable  But  as 
soon  as  the  stranger  is  a  little  way  off,  they  run  to  their 
comrades,  and  burst  out  laughing. 

"  The  low  condition  of  the  peasant,  his  servitude,  and 
his  poverty  produce  in  him  a  certain  fear  of  the  higher 
orders ;  his  rearing  and  mode  of  life  make  him  on  the  one 
hand  unyielding  and  insolent,  and  on  the  other,  in  many 
respects,  simple  and  ignorant ;  the  frequent  antagonism  of 
his  own  will  and  advantage,  to  the  will  and  the  commands 
of  those  above  him,  implants  in  his  mind  the  germs  of  ani- 
mosity. Thus,  if  the  failings  of  his  class  are  not  counter- 
acted Ijy  his  personal  qualities,  he  becomes  such  as  the 
boy  described,  especially  in  his  demeanour  to  his  superiorsL 
It  i^  these  superioi*s  and  lords  of  the  peasants  who 
to  blame  for  his  tiickischen  character.  He  will  use 
simulation  in  place  of  open  resistance  ;  he  will  be  humble 
iind  yielding,  nay,  even  appear  devoted  in  their  presence ; 
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but  when  he  thinks  he  can  act  secretly,  he  will  do  every- 
thing against  their  will  and  interest.  He  will  think  of 
tricks  and  intrigues,  which,  nevertheless,  are  not  so  finely 
woven  but  that  they  may  be  easily  seen  through. 

"  One  may  discover  two  main  differences,  both  in  the 
fate  and  the  character  of  the  peasantry.  He  who  is  en- 
tirely imder  subjection,  who  sighs  under  the  yoke  of  a 
complete  slavery,  will,  under  usual  circumstances,  submit 
to  everything  with  apathy,  without  attempting  the  least 
resistance,  and  even  without  a  wish  to  Ughten  his  own  lot ; 
he  will  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  any  one  who  wiU  tread 
on  him.  But  if  he  is  roused  from  this  torpor  by  special 
circumstances,  by  agitators,  by  a  cunning  and  bold  leader, 
then  he  will  become  like  a  raging  tiger,  and  will  lose  at 
once,  with  the  humility  of  the  slave,  all  the  feelings  of 
humanity. 

"  The  half-serf  who  has  property,  and  enjoys  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  but  under  more  or  less  burdensome 
conditions,  is  bound  to  the  glebe,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
the  service  of  the  proprietor,  to  whose  jurisdiction  he  is 
amenable  ;  this  peasant  does  not  usually  bear  his  burdens 
without  wincing.  There  is  no  fear  that  he  will  endeavour 
to  throw  them  off  his  neck  by  open  violence  as  a  rebel ;  but 
he  will  carry  on  a  continual  secret  war  with  his  master.  To 
diminish  his  profit,  and  to  increase  his  own,  is  a  wish  that  he 
has  always  at  heart,  and  an  object  which  covertjy,  and  as 
often  as  is  practicable,  he  endeavours  to  pursue.  He 
practises  crafty  and  small  thefts  on  the  property  of  his 
master,  and  does  not  consider  them  so  disgraceful  as  if 
he  did  the  same  by  his  equal.  He  is  not  the  entirely 
himible  slave,  nor  yet  the  dreaded  enemy  of  his  master, 
but  he  is  not  an  obedient  dependent,  from  free  will  and  a 
good  heart ;  he  is  that  which  probably  has  been  intended 
to  be  expressed  in  some  sort  by  the  word  tuckiack. 
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*'  One  may  add,  aa  an  ingredient  or  aa  a  conaeqiieiioe  of 
the  *tuckischen*  nature,  a  certain  amomit  of  rtabbom- 
ucss  wliich  distinguishes  the  peasant  when  his  mind  ii 
agitated,  or  when  a  prejudice  is  once  rooted  in  him.  His 
soul  in  this  case  appears  to  become  stiff,  like  his  body  and 
his  limbs.  *  He  is  then  deaf  to  all  representations,  however 
obvious  they  may  be,  or  however  capable  he  might  be,  in  an 
impartial  state  of  mind,  of  seeing  their  justice.  The  law- 
yers employed  in  the  lawsuits  of  peasants  will  sometimes 
have  known  such  individuals,  in  whom  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  obstinacy  with  which  they  cling  to  an  obvioujbf 
absurd  idea,  arises  from  their  blindness  or  from  deter- 
mined malice.  Sometimes  whole  communities  beoome 
thus  addle-headed.  They  then  resemble  certain  craiy 
people,  who,  as  it  is  expressed,  have  a  fixed  idea,  that  is^  a 
conception  which  their  mind  takes  up  incessantly  or  refcont 
to  on  the  slightest  occasion,  and  which,  however  fidae  it 
may  be,  can  neither  be  removed  by  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  nor  by  the  representations  of  reason,  because  it  is 
not  really  in  the  mind,  but  has  its  foundation  in  the  tenor 
of  their  organization." 

Thus  speaks  Christian  Garve.  His  final  counsel  was: 
"Better  village  schools."  Some  among  the  landed  pro- 
prietors acted  with  a  similar  philanthropic  feeling.  We 
would  gladly  say  that  their  number  was  great;  but  the 
frequent  complaints  to  the  contrary,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  benevolent  commentators  bring  forward  individual 
examples — like  one  Kochow,  of  Rekahn,  who  established 
village  schools  at  his  own  cost — -justify  the  conduaioii 
that  such  benevolence  woxdd  have  been  less  striking  had 
it  been  more  frequent.  In  feet  it  required  individual  to 
be  very  prudent  in  showing  their  good  feeling  for  the 
peasants  in  deeds,  as  it  was  often  observed  that  they  gave 
their  service  far  more  willingly  to  strict  nobles  than  to 
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citizen  proprietors ;  and  that  when  these,  with  a  warmer 
feeling  for  the  peasant,  wished  to  show  him  kindness,  their 
goodwill  sometimes  met  with  a  bad  return.  Thus  a  citizen 
proprietor,  taking  possession  of  his  property,  gave  each  of 
his  peasants  a  present  in  money,  and  showed  consideration 
for  them  in  many  ways ;  the  not  unnatural  consequence 
was,  that  they  renounced  all  service  to  him,  and  broke  out 
into  open  resistance. 

Whilst  the  German  philanthropists  were  anxiously  think- 
ing and  writing  for  the  countryman,  a  storm  was  already 
brewing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  which  in  a  few 
years  was  to  destroy  in  Germany  also,  the  servitude  of 
the  peasants,  together  with  the  old  form  of  government. 
About  1790  the  peasants  began  to  occupy  themselves 
eagerly  with  politics.  The  schoolmaster  read  and  ex- 
plained the  newspapers  to  them ;  the  hearers  sat  motion- 
less, amidst  thick  tobacco  smoke,  all  ears.  In  Electoral 
Saxony  some  already  made  use  of  the  new  circulating 
library  in  the  neighbouring  city.*  In  the  Palatinate,  and 
in  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  country  people  became  disturbed, 
and  refused  service.  In  the  same  year,  in  the  richest  part 
of  Electoral  Saxony,  in  the  Lommatzscher  district,  and  on 
the  property  of  the  Graf  von  Schonburg,  a  peasant  revolt 
once  more  broke  out  Once  more  did  the  insurgents  seize 
the  weapon  of  the  slave,  the  wooden  club  with  iron  hoops. 
The  peasants,  by  a  deputation,  renounced  all  villein  service 
to  the  landholders ;  they  sent  to  the  neighbouring  commu- 
nities ;  from  village  to  village  hastened  the  secret  messen- 
gers; the  magistrates,  in  the  service  of  noblemen,  were 
expelled  or  beaten  with  sticks ;  the  quiet  parishes  were 
threatened  with  fire  and  sword ;  in  eveiy  village  saddled 
horses  were  standing  to  send  information  to  the  neighbours 

*  F.  von  liebenroth,  p.  146. 
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of  the  march  of  the  militaiy.  There  were  the 
conspiracy,  the  same  outl»«ak,  spreading  with  Hbm 
lightning,  the  same  union  of  measureless  hate»  with 
feeling  of  their  rights,  as  in  the  peasant  war  of  the  wk 
century.  Bedprocal  agreements  were  laid  before  the 
proprietors,  which  most  of  them  subscribed  amicaUy  ;  aai^ 
severe  nobles  were  threatened  with  the  woratk  ^Mir 
demands  quickly  increa£ied ;  soon  they  required,  not  oofy 
exemption  from  tenths  and  soocage  service,  but  ahN>  the 
reimbursement  of  fines  that  had  been  paid.  The  poft^finti 
collected  in  troops  of  more  than  a  thousand  men ;  ihsj 
threatened  the  town  of  Meissen,  and  attacked  amall 
detachments.  But  they  never  withstood  laiger  divisioiM 
of  military.  The  most  daring  bands  threw  their  cape  and 
clubs  away,  as  soon  as  the  cavalry  were  ordered  to  charge 
through  them.  One  of  the  chief  leaders,  a  stubborn^  daring 
old  man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  while  still  in  chaiiiSy  0000^ 
plained  of  the  faintheartedness  of  his  bands.  The  mor^ 
ment  was  suppressed  without  much  bloodshed.  It 
characteristic  of  the  time,  that  the  landowners,  from 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  mutual 
forgiveness  and  forgetfulness,  and  that  the  condenmed, 
during  their  penal  labour,  were  separated  from  other 
criminals  and  treated  with  leniency;  they  were  nlm 
excused  the  prison  dresa  From  records  of  that  period  it 
may  clearly  be  seen  how  general  was  the  feeling  amrmg 
the  higher  magistrates,  that  the  position  of  the  peasant 
did  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  times. 

Two  years  later,  also,  the  German  peasants  in  the  Pah^ 
tinatc  and  in  the  Electorate  of  Mainz  danced  round  ths 
red  cap  on  the  tree  of  freedom.  Incessantly  did  French 
influence  overspread  Germany.  The  State  of  the  Great 
Frederick  was  shattered ;  Germany  became  French  up  to 
the  Elbe.    In  the  new  French  possessions^  villeinage  and 
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servitude  were  abolished,  with  a  haste  and  recklessness 
which  was  intended  to  win  the  people  to  the  new  domi- 
nion. The  Princes  of  the  Rhine  Confederation  followed 
this  example,  with  greater  consideration  for  those  whom 
they  patronised ;  but  still  under  the  strong  influence  of 
French  ideas.  In  Prussia  the  Qovemments  and  people 
saw,  with  alarm,  how  insecure  was  the  constitution  of  a 
State  which  employed  so  much  the  bodies  and  working 
powers  of  the  peasants,  and  took  so  little  account  of  their 
souls.  In  the  year  1807  the  great  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  country  people  began  in  I^russia ;  the  definition  of 
the  rights  of  the  landowners  and  peasants  has  lasted  there, 
with  many  fluctuations  and  interruptions,  for  half  a  century, 
and  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  full  conclusion. 

At  this  period  the  position  of  the  countryman  throughout 
Germany  has  so  improved,  that  no  other  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion can  be  compared  to  it.  The  villein  of  the  landowner 
has — ^with  the  exception  of  Mecklenburg,  where  the  con- 
dition of  the  middle  ages  still  exists — ^become  the  free  citizen 
of  his  State ;  the  law  protects  and  punishes  him  and  the 
landowner  alike  ;  he  sends  representatives,  not  of  his  class 
only,  but  of  the  nation,  in  union  with  the  other  classes  of 
voters,  to  the  capital ;  he  has  legally  ceased  everjrwhere  to 
be  a  separate  order  in  the  State — ^in  many  provinces  he  has 
laid  aside,  with  his  present  dress,  his  old  frowardness  ;  he 
begins  to  dress  himself  d  la  mode,  and — sometimes  in  a 
clumsy,  impleasing  form — ^to  take  his  share  in  the  inven- 
tions and  enjoyments  of  modem  civilization.  But,  however 
great  these  changes  may  be,  they  are  not  yet  great  enough 
generally,  in  Germany,  to  give  the  coimtryman  that  position 
which,  as  a  member  of  the  State,  a  citizen,  and  an  agricul- 
turist, he  must  attain,  if  the  b'fe  of  the  people  is  to  give 
an  impression  in  all  respects  of  perfect  soundness  and 
power.  His  interest  in,  and  comprehension  of,  that  highest 
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•.  r  ii*«f*.j^'/j  *A  cultivjuiou.     In  some  favoured 
i^yt.<y^:'L,KirH  ^A  XixH  istoall  farmer  can  ficaroely  be 

./v.r.i«i;0   l/^^ui   xJUh   well-^udieii   8vstem  of  the 
'.-.-/^^ ,  U£i:2>..     S^jf  lia«  Uk;  German  peasant,  in  the  ti 
V*    /^<;  ^^<:irj^3«t  difjirewion,  like  the  oppressed    81%^ 
<  .<'f  .'>H<.  Uai;  invtifjct  ^/f  self-acquLsition.     For  the  w^ 
'.  ^^.:*,ji;fc  wLi^ii  are  biji  cbaracteriidics,  enduring  aystooMtiB 
'.'.  .r*i  V  aui'j  fitrict  ptiniimony,  are  the  groundwork  of  Al 
.'  y/.^*:i>\  i:hn\Ay  pTOHiMsnty,    There  Ktill  subsists,  howeMi 
.'.  r.«';4:  *:i^xrif:iM,  tint  oU  thraldom  of  the  three-oouna  qi' 
V  .'.'.  ^Ai,  ii'/UtM  tAcomuum,  and  all  the  pressure  which  Ail 
rf.-'/rit,  <rijiail4 '/n  ifidividuals.    Even  well-tested  ininifff» 
//-'  !jU  u.t*:  iliiiraforn  difficult  to  the  countryman; 
Vf.*!,  txll  hia  iM'.rwtivttrBncQ,  he  is  yet  wanting  in  en 
it/xmiy,  txn*i  Uxttiune  the  great  scantiness  of  his  yoodif 
ihr\nifUi,H  and  technical  education  makes  it  difficult  te  I 
hx/j  t//  <:^;iiipreliend  anything  new.    Thus  the  developDMi 
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of  the  German  peasant  to  greater  inward  freedom  and 
capacity  is  steady,  but  slow.  The  noble  landed  proprietor 
also,  from  entirely  different  reasons,  frequently  neglects 
to  raise  the  culture  of  the  soil  by  energy,  technical  know- 
ledge, and  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  power ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  we  find  in  other  bi-anches  of  production — ^in  manu- 
factures, trade,  commerce,  and  political  life — a  corresponding 
slowness  of  progress.  It  places  us  still  at  a  disadvantage 
in  comparison  with  the  better-situated  countries  of  Europe. 
For  the  position  of  Germany  among  the  States  of  Europe 
is  such,  that  all  other  progress  depends  on  the  development 
of  its  own  agriculture,  that  is,  on  the  degree  of  intelligence 
and  productive  power  which  is  perceptible  in  this  primeval 
manly  occupation.  We  have  no  command  of  the  sea ;  we 
have  no  colonies,  and  no  subjected  countries,  to  which  we 
can  export  the  produce  of  our  industry.  If  this  circumstance 
is  perhaps  a  surety  for  our  stability,  on  the  other  hand  it 
raises  the  vital  importance  which  the  German  coimtryman 
and  the  system  of  his  agriculture  exercise  on  the  other 
classes  of  the  German  people. 

If  therefore  it  is  allowable  to  compare  two  very 
different  phases  of  human  development,  one  may  well 
say  that  the  peasant  of  1861  has  not  yet  gained,  com- 
paratively with  the  other  classes  of  the  people,  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  conscious  power  which  existed  six 
centuries  ago  in  the  provinces  of  Reithart  von  Reuenthal 
and  Farmer  Helmbrecht.  And  whoever  would  teach  us 
from  the  life  of  the  past,  how  it  has  happened  that  the 
strength  of  the  nation  has  passed  from  the  rural  districts 
into  cities,  and  that  the  nobleman  has  raised  himself  so 
much  above  his  neighbour  the  peasant,  must  beware  of 
asserting,  that  this  depression  of  the  country-people  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  higher 
culture  and  more  artistic  forms  of  life  by  the  side  of 
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the  Bimide  sgriculture  of  the  lower  cImk,  Bia  wk»  Um 
his  plough  will  Beldom  be  a  member  of  a  oatttamw  iriM 
extend  their  specalatioiu  to  the  dutaat  ooRMn  of  te 
earth ;  he  will  not  read  Homer  in  the  original,  be  ^ 
hardly  read  the  work  of  &  Oeiman  philoaopher  apon  logic, 
and  the  easy  intercourse  of  a  modem  aaion  will  scane^ 
be  enlivened  by  his  wit  But  tlie  remits  of  the  coUectm 
culture,  of  that  which  tlte  learned  find,  which  the  aitiM 
forms,  which  m&nufacturera  create,  must,  at  a  period  "w^a 
the  nation  is  vigorous  and  sound,  when  accceible  to  tlu 
simple  countryman  of  sound  judgment,  be  comprehended 
and  valued  by  him. 

Is  it  necessary  that  onr  neighbour  the  ooaniiTiiiK 
should  BO  seldom  read  a  good  book,  and  still  len  oAa 
buy  one?  Is  it  necessaiy  that  he  should,  as  a  nil^  t^ 
in  no  other  newspaper  than  the  small  sheet  of  hia  o«a 
district  ?  la  it  nccesaaiy  that  it  should  be  ni^t  mum  \t 
him,  and  unfortunately  sometimes  also  to  hia  abhoat 
master,  bow  an  angle  is  determined,  a  parfcHaLyu 
measured,  and  an  ellipse  drawn !  Whoever  would  M* 
place  a  poem  of  Goethe's  in  the  hand  of  a  peasant  wotHUb 
would  probably  do  a  useless  thing,  and  raise  a  HignifcU 
smile  in  a  "well-educated  spectator."  Must  all  thatm 
possess  of  most  beautiful  be  incomprehensible  to  half  o« 
nation  f  Six  hundred  years  ago,  the  poem  of  Farma 
Helmbrecht  was  understood  in  the  village  parlour  aai 
the  charm  of  his  sonorous  verse,  the  poetry  and  the  vraim 
eloquence  of  his  language,  were  appreciated;  and  the 
rh}-tlim  and  measure  of  those  old  songs  that  accompaiued 
the  dances  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  just  as  elevHt 
and  artistic  as  the  finest  verses  now  in  the  poeina-^ 
the  greatest  modem  poets.  There  was  a  time  when  tfaa 
German  peasant  bad  the  same  lively  susceptibility  foi 
noble  poetry  which  we  now  assume  as  the  privilege  of  the 
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highly  educated.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  peasant  of  the 
present  day  should  be  deficient  in  it?  The  Bohemian 
village  musician  still  plays  with  heartfelt  delight  the 
harmonious  tones  produced  by  the  genius  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart ;  is  it  necessary  that  few  other  musical  sounds 
should  be  permitted  to  the  German  peasant  than  the 
stale  measures  of  spiritless^dances  ?  All  this  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  something  of  the  same  barbarism  benumbs  our 
life  which  we  perceive  with  astonishment  in  the  time  of 
Christian  Garve. 

What;  however,  we  consider  at  first  as  one  of  the  still 
remaining  weaknesses  of  the  peasants,  is  also  the  charac- 
teristic weakness  of  our  whole  culture,  which  has  become 
too  artificial,  because  it  has  bloomed  in  comparatively 
small  and  isolated  circles  of  society,  without  the  regula- 
tion and  ever-increasing  invigoration  which  the  collective 
popular  mind  would  have  afforded  it  by  cordial  reciprocity 
and  warm  sjrmpathy.  The  peasant's  having  for  so  many 
centuries  been  a  stranger  to  social  culture  has,  in  the 
first  place,  made  him  weak,  and  also  made  the  culture  of 
the  other  classes  too  unstable,  over-refined,  and  some- 
times immanly  and  impracticable. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LOWEE  SOBIUTT. 
(1600-1800.) 

The  lot  of  the  Qerman  peasant  and  of  ^ko  Gemai 
noble  are  closely  bound  together ;  the  Bufferings  of  tha 
one  become  the  disease  of  the  other :  the  one  has  bean 
lowered  by  servitude  ;  the  capacity,  cultivation,  and  mcth 
of  the  other  to  the  State  have  been  impaired  br  ths 
privil^^es  of  a  favoured  position.  Now  both  appear  to  bc 
convalescent. 

The  lower  German  noble,  before  the  beginning  of  tin 
Thirty  Years'  War,  was  experiencing  an  important  tnarf' 
tion ;  he  was  about  to  forget  the  traditions  of  the  middle 
agea,  and  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  new  importanoe  st 
court.  The  predatorj-  Junkers  of  the  saddle  had  become 
quarrelsome,  drink-loving  landed  proprietors. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  still  difficult 
for  the  sons  of  the  old  robber  associates  to  keep  the  peaoe. 
Whilst  they  were  fighting  with  the  pen,  and  intrigning 
at  the  Kamraergericht,*  they  were  frequently  tempted  to 
take  forcible  revenge  ;  not  only  the  turbulent  knights  d 
the  Empire  in  Franconia,  Suabia,  and  on  the  Rhinn  Int 
also  the  vassals  of  the  powerful  princes  of  the  Empin 
who  were  under  the  strong  law  of  the  land.  Even  wfaov 
they  were  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  they  prefemd 
doing  it  by  violence,  from  pride  in  their  own  power.  TkiM 
*  Baprame  Court  of  the  Empire. 
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George  Behr,  of  Diivelsdorf,  in  Pomerania^  shortly  before 
the  storm  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  broke  upon  his 
province,  hired  an  armed  band  in  order  to  obtain 
club  law  in  a  private  quarrel ;  he  also  claimed  supreme 
jurisdiction  on  his  property,  in  1628  he  caused  a  former 
secretary  of  his  family  who  had  forged  the  seal  of  his 
master  and  drawn  a  false  bond,  to  be  hung  on  a  gallows 
without  any  further  ado,  and  at  his  leisure  gave  a  laconic 
account  of  it  to  his  duke.* 

Much  of  the  old  roistering  remained  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  country  noblemen ;  they  were  still  prone,  as  once  in 
the  middle  ages,  to  excite  quarrels  in  the  inns  and  imder 
the  village  lindens.  The  young  wore  embroidered  clothes 
with  concealed  weapons,  an  iron  ring  in  the  hat,  and  low 
morions  ;  besides  this,  very  long  rapiers  and  stilettoes,  and 
in  the  eastern  frontier  countries,  also  Hungarian  axes. 
Thus  they  went  in  crowds  to  the  popular  festivals  and 
marriages,  especially  when  these  took  place  in  the  house- 
holds of  the  hated  citizens.  There  they  began  quarrels 
with  the  populace  and  invited  guests ;  tl\ey  behaved  with 
offensive  petulance,  and  sometimes  committed  grievous 
outrages ;  they  burst  open  the  doors  of  the  houses,  broke 
into  the  women's  rooms  when  they  had  gone  to  rest,  and 
into  the  cellars  of  the  householders.  It  was  not  always 
easy  to  obtain  justice  against  the  offenders,  but  in  some 
provinces  the  complaints  were  so  loud  and  general  that,  as 
for  example  in  the  Imperial  hereditary  lands,  numerous 
ordinances  appeared  enforcing  the  duty  of  giving  informa- 
tion of  such  villanies.  Those  most  complained  of  were  the 
rovers  who  settled  here  and  there  in  the  country.  They 
were,  in  the  worst  cases,  compelled  to  serve  at  their  own, 

♦  J.  y.  Bohlen  ;  **  Georg  von  Behr  ;   A  picture  of  Pomeranian  Life," 
p.  24,  1859. 
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cost  against  the  hereditary  enemy,*  so  dilKcult  is  it  to 
eradicate  old  evil  habits.  The  ([uarrels  also  of  the  oountiy 
nohles  among  themselves  were  endless.  In  vain  w^e  they 
denounced  by  the  oixlinances  of  the  rulers,  in  vain  did  they 
declare  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  person  challenged 
to  come  fonvard."f  The  language  of  the  Junker  was  rich 
in  strong  expressions,  and  custom  had  stamped  Bome  of 
these  as  unpardonable  offences.  At  this  period,  after  the 
termination  of  tournaments,  armorial  bearings  and  ances- 
tors became  of  gi*eat  importance ;  marriages  with  ladies 
not  of  noble  birtli  became  less  frequent ;  they  were  eager 
to  blazon  coats  of  arms  and  genealogies,  and  endeavoured 
to  show  a  pure  descent  through  many  generations  of 
ancestors,  in  which  there  was  frequently  great  diflSculty, 
not  only  from  the  want  of  church  books  and  records,  bat 
from  other  causes.  WHioever  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
force  a  quarrel  with  another,  found  fault  with  his  pedigiee, 
his  knightly  position,  name,  and  armorial  bearings,  and 
questioned  his  four  descents.  Such  an  offence  could  only 
be  appeased  by  blood.  To  diminish  these  brawls,  shortly 
before  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  courts  of  honour  were  here 
and  there  introduced  The  ruler  of  the  country  or  feudal 
lord  wa.s  president ;  the  assessors,  noblemen  of  distinction, 
formed  the  court  of  honour.  The  parties  chose  three 
companions,  through  whom  letters  of  challenge  and  apolo- 
gies were  transmitted ;  and  in  order  to  make  these 
subtle  foi-malities  easy  to  those  who  had  little  practice 
in  ^mting,  a  form  was  accurately  prescribed  for  such  letters 
of  summons. 

Wliilst  thus  the  poorer  nobles  of  the  country  struggled 
at  Lome  against  the  new  regime,  the  more  enterprisiDg 

*  Imp.  Priv.  aud  Sanct.,  1577,  1602,  1617,  vols,  i.,  93,  100 ;  iii  uqs, 
t  Even  in  the  years  1602  and  1617  ;  lb.,  vol.  iiL,  1107. 
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were  led  by  the  old  Qerman  love  of  travelling  into  foreign 
parts.  The  noble  youths  willingly  followed  the  drum,  and 
even  before  1618  it  was  a  frequent  complaint  that  the 
Junkers  of  the  nobility  had  everywhere  promotion  in  the 
army,  whilst  it  was  difficult  for  a  man  of  worth  and  capa- 
city, from  the  people,  to  rise  from  the  ranks.  Even  before 
1618  the  heirs  of  rich  families  of  pretension,  travelled  to 
France,  there  to  learn  the  language  and  the  art  of  war, 
and  to  cultivate  their  minds.  Not  only  in  Paris,  but  in 
other  great  cities  of  France,  they  congregated  in  such 
numbers,  as  do  now  the  idle  Bussians  and  English ;  they 
only  too  often  endeavoured  to  resemble  the  French  in 
immorality  and  duels,  and  were  even  then  notorious  as 
awkward  imitators  of  foreign  customs.  Even  before  1618 
most  of  the  western  German  courts  were  so  devoted  to 
French  manners,  that  French  was  considered  the  elegant 
language  for  conversation  and  writing.  Thus  it  was  in 
the  court  of  Frederick  the  Palatine,  the  winter  king  of 
Bohemia. 

The  cleverest  of  the  nobility,  however,  sought  for  fine 
mannera,  pleasures,  and  office  in  the  courts  of  the  numerous 
German  princes.  After  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  a 
jovial  life  prevailed  not  only  at  the  Imperial  court,  but  also 
in  those  of  the  greater  princes  of  the  Empire,  above  all  in 
Electoral  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Palati- 
nate. Besides  great  hunting  parties  and  drinking  bouts, 
there  were  also  great  court  festivals ;  masquerades,  knightly 
exercises,  and  prize-shooting  had  become  the  fashion, 
especially  at  coronations,  marriages,  christenings,  and  visits 
of  ceremony.  The  old  tournaments  were  sham  fights,  fine 
scenic  representations,  in  which  the  costume  and  tho 
dramatic  show  were  of  more  importance  than  tho  passage 
of  arms  itself.  As  early  as  1570  they  were  arranged 
according  to  the  Spanish  custom^  when  the  new  faihion 
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of  runnii^  at  the  ring  wat  introduced.  Ofoii 
mytholc^ical  and  olle^iical  figures,  vnm  drawn  in 
sioD  on  these  occaaion«.  The  contentUug  parties 
in  wonderful  attire ;  they  strove  together  lor  | 
challengers  and  knight-erraots — manuien.  adortn  and 
avaniureroe  —  or  married  men  against  baehelac%  »»— 
against  man  and  troop  against  troops  not  only  on  bans 
but  on  foot.  But  the  weapons  were  blunt,  the  maaii 
so  prepared  that  they  must  breat  at  the  weakest  ■koek, 
and  the  number  of  thrusts  and  passes  which  osm  eoiii 
make  against  another  waa  accurately  prescribed.  TUm 
whole  was  announced  to  the  spectatora  by  a  fartol  t 
written  invitation  or  challenge  :  it  was  printed  and  pngtirf 
up,  and  explained  to  the  public.  Some  of  these 
of  the  composition  of  educated  people  of  the  coart 
been  preserved  to  us ;  for  example,  a  cartel  of  1570,  lAm 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  had  assembled  a  large  orall 
of  nobles  ai<:<uad  him,  in  which  a  necromancer,  Za^u,, 
announced  that  he  knew  of  three  worthy  heroes  eoduiit^ 
in  a  mountain. — King  Ailhur  and  his  companions,  liuiBtili 
the  Strong,  and  Ameylot  the  Happy, — whom  he  waaU 
disenchant,  and  arouse  to  a  struggle  against  adveDtuza& 
At  the  festival  itself  a  great  wooden  structure  was  ps^ 
seated  to  view,  which  represented  a  rock  with  an  infi^Ml  , 
opening,  ravens  flew  out  of  it,  devils  danced  busily  round 
its  summit,  and  scattered  fire  about  them ;  at  last  At 
magician  himself  appeared,  made  his  incantations,  tlie  hiB 
opened,  the  ktiights  sprang  up  into  daylight  in 
aniioiir,  and  awaited  the  foreign  combatants,  who  in 
strange  costume  ciicoimtereJ  them.  Even  before  X&OO, 
gala  days,  inciudiog  pastor&l  /eloB,  were  annouiioed  with* 
fiouiish  by  similar  cartels,  sometimes  in  verse,  aa,  aftflr  ti 
great  war,  were  the  common  village  weddings  and  fiu 
These  were  especially  welcome  to  the  authorities  and  noU 
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because  in  them  etiquette  was  suspended,  and  many 
opportunities  given  for  free  pleasantry  and  confidential 
familiarity. 

In  some  courts,  as  at  that  of  the  Anhaltiners,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  Duke  Philip  of  Pomerania, 
the  nobles  had  opportunities  of  turning  their  attention  to 
education,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  at  these 
courts  they  began  already  to  take  pleasure  in  the  posses- 
sion of  objects  of  art.  The  Emperor  Rudolph  collected  the 
pictures  of  Albert  Diirer,  and  the  princes  and  some  of  the 
wealthy  nobles  around  them  collected  rare  coins,  weapons, 
drinking-cups,  and  the  works  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Nurem- 
berg and  the  cabinet  makers  of  Augsburg.  The  patricians 
of  the  great  Imperial  cities,  superior  in  education  to  the 
court  nobility,  as  political  agents  and  managers  of  the 
Imperial  princes,  were  the  purveyors  of  these  novelties  of 
art  to  the  German  courts  and  their  cavaliers.  It  was  not 
an  unheard-of  thing  to  find  a  courtier  who  avoided  long 
drinking  bouts,  and  knew  how  to  value  a  conversation 
upon  the  course  of  the  world  ;  nay,  could  even  compose  a 
Latin  distich,  and  leave  to  his  heirs  a  collection  of  books  ; 
and  it  was  even  considered  honourable  among  the  better 
sort  to  concern  themselves  about  their  households,  and  to 
increase,  as  far  as  possible,  the  revenues  of  their  property. 

On  the  whole,  the  importance  of  the  nobility  at  court 
had  increased  even  before  the  war,  as  well  as  the  oppres- 
sion which  they  exercised  over  their  dependent  country- 
people;  yet,  in  an  equal  degree — nay,  indeed,  beyond 
them — ^the  free  strength  of  the  nation  irresistibly  deve- 
loped itself  The  new  culture  of  the  Reformation  period, 
introduced  by  burgher  theologians  and  professors,  brought 
into  contempt  the  coarseness  of  the  country  Junkers. 
The  business  affairs  of  the  princes  and  their  territories, 

the  jdaces  in  the  Kwmmerj^richt,  the  Spruch  Collegien, 
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or  (consultatiTe  l^al  boazds)  of  the  TTiiiiimHiM < 
almrist  the  whole  admimstiatioii  of  jaadoe  and 
ment  ceased  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  noblea ;  ths  _ 
opiiloncc  and  comfort  were  introduced  into  the  nilJui  bf 
trade  and  commeroe.  Thus,  np  to  the  year  181^  As 
nation  was  in  a  &ir  way  to  overcome  the  egotistieal  i 
dom  of  t)ie  Middle  Ages,  and  of  putting  down 
which  had  become  incompatible  with  the  new  lifiiL 

It  was  one  of  the  niinous  consequences  of  the  mml  np^^ 
that  all  this  was  changed.  It  broke  the  Btranglla  of  tha 
burgher  claaa,  and  the  weakness  of  the  nobility  mi  ^w- 
tcnxl,  under  the  protection  which  was  secared  to  H  m 
mo8t  of  the  provinces  by  the  new  military  disc]|diiieiifiha 
princes  and,  above  all,  of  the  Imperial  court,  to  the  pn- 
juiHce  of  the  maasesL  As  the  income  of  Uie  landed  ]■•• 
piictor  was  diminished,  he  drew  his  chief  advantago  fion 
the  labour  of  the  working  peasant.  The  fiuniliee  of  da 
country  nobiHty  being  decimated,  the  Imperial  cooit  wm 
very  ready  to  procure  a  new  nobility  for  money.  In  Hm 
cour.'^c  of  the  war  the  captain  or  colonel  had  wUSmiy 
bouglit  with  hie  booty  a  letter  of  nobility  and  rnmit 
devastated  properly,  AAer  the  peace,  these  nobUe  br 
pateut  became  a  hateful  extension  of  the  order.  A 
childiiih  ofllensive  tuft-hunting,  a  worship  of  rank,  aerrSStf 
an<l  a  greed  for  titles  and  outward  distinctions,  were  aow 
general  in  the  cities.  The  commercial  cities  on  the  Ncatk 
Scti  were  those  that  suffered  least,  and  those  coontaoH 
most  which  were  immediately  dependent  on  the 
court.  It  was  customary  then  in  Vienna  to  aooort 
uolilenicn  all  those  iriio  appeared  to  have  a  rig^t  to  mm 
pretensions. 

Among  the  mass  of  privileged  persons  who  nov  oa 
udertd  themselves  as  a  peculiar  ruling  class,  in  contiad 
tioction  to  the  people,  there  was  undoubtedly  the  groal 
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difference  in  culture  and  capacity ;  but  no  injustice  is  * 
done  to  many  honourable,  and  some  distinguished  men, 
when  the  fact  is  brought  forward,  that  the  period  from 
1650  to  1750,  in  which  the  nobility  ruled,  and  were  of 
most  importance,  was  the  worst  in  the  whole  of  the  long 
history  of  Germany. 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  time  of  weakness  since  1648,  a 
most  comfortable  life  was  led  by  the  wealthy  scion  of  an 
old  family,  who  possessed  large  property,  and  was  pro- 
tected  by  old  aUiances  with  influential  persons  and  rulers. 
His  sons  gained  profitable  court  appointments,  or  high 
military  places  ;  and  his  daughters,  who  were  well  dowered, 
increased  the  circle  of  his  influential  "friends."  The 
landed  proprietor  himself  had  served  in  the  army,  had 
travelled  to  France  or  Holland,  and  brought  with  him 
from  thence  a  number  of  curiosities ;  arms  and  painted 
articles  from  the  Eastern  nations,  a  hollow  ostrich-egg, 
polished  shells,  artistically  cai-ved  cherry-stones,  and 
painted  pottery,  or  marble  limbs  that  had  been  dug  up  in 
Italy.  He  had,  perhaps,  somewhere  favoured  a  learned 
man  with  his  acquaintance,  and  received  from  time  to  time 
a  ponderous  legal  treatise,  or  a  volume  of  poems,  with  a 
respectful  letter.  He  might  have  visited  in  his  ti^avels  the 
courts  of  Anhalt  or  Weimar,  and  been  created,  by  letters 
patent,  a  poet  or  author  ;  he  was  member  of  the  FruchU 
bririgende  OeseUachaft*  (the  Fruit -Producing  Society), 
had  a  beautiful  medal  attached  to  a  silk  ribbon,  on  which 
his  herb,  sage  or,  mint — or,  if  he  had  been  sarcastic  at 
court — ^a  radish,  was  represented  ;  he  bore  the  surname  of 
"  Scarifier,"  and  comforted  himself  with  the  motto — "  Sharp 
and  Nutritious  -J'f  and  he  sometimes  wrote  lettera  on  the 

*  A  well-known  literary  society. — Tr, 

t  Dietrich  Ton  Eracht,  the  Brandenburg  colonel,  was  called  in  this 
society  ''the  Biter ;"  his  herb  was  the  horseradish. 
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improvement  of  the  German  mother  tongue,  unfortunatelj 
with  many  French  phrases.  For  his  own  information  he, 
with  other  cavaliers  of  education,  took  Ui,  at  coiLuder&hle 
coat,  a  written  newspaper,  wbicii  a  well- instructed  man  io 
the  capital  secretly  sent  to  good  customers  ;  for  it  was 
revolting  to  him  to  read  the  common,  superficial  BcribbUng 
of  the  printed  newspapers.  He  spoke  Eome  French, 
perhaps  also  Itahan  ;  and  if  he  had  been  at  a  Univer- 
sity, which  did  not  frequently  happen,  he  might  be  able 
to  recite  a,  Latin  lucubration.  In  this  ca^o  he  was  pro- 
bably commissary  of  the  ruler  of  the  country,  a  diguitanr 
of  his  province ;  then  he  had  business  journeys,  and  oooa- 
sionally  negotiations,  and  he  managed,  to  the  best  of  fail 
power,  what  was  intrusted  to  him.  witJi  tlie  help  of  fab 
Becretaries.  He  was  courteous,  even  to  those  who  mn 
beneath  him,  and  was  on  good  terms  with  the  eitiiHHt 
He  looked  down  upon  the  people  with  confident  BeU-oom> 
placency ;  he  was,  in  fact,  high  bred,  and  knew  right  mU 
that  his  nobility  did  not  rest  on  many  titles,  nor  on  ^ 
knightly  ensigns  on  his  escutcheon  ;  and  he  smiled  at  Iha 
Lions,  Bears,  Turks'-heada,  and  Wild  men,  which  warn 
painted  on  the  coats  of  arms,  and  bestowed  by  the  henW 
office  at  Vienna.  He  regarded  with  contempt  the  Fw^wt 
nobility,  among  whom,  through  Paris  merchants  and 
Italian  adventurers,  too  much  foreign  blood  had  been 
intermingled  ;  on  the  Hungarians,  who  complacei 
allowed  their  nobility  to  he  confeired  for  a  bow  and 
chancery  fee  by  the  Palatine ;  on  the  Danes,  whose  nol 
men  had  a  monopoly  of  the  cattle  trade ;  and  on 
Italians,  who  made  unceasing  Tndsalliaruxa.  The 
gentleman  airs,  also,  of  the  gi'eater  part  of  his 
equals  annoyed  him  :  for  even  at  the  meeting  of 
States  be  had  &equent  contentions  for  precedence,  espe- 
idally  with  the  prince's  councillora,  who  were  not  of  the 
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nobility,  but  wished  to  —pert  the  pnwUegm  of  their  nuL 
If  there  were  citizens  and  noUe  oonncilk/ri  in  the  mrrie 
board,  to  these  in  the  nttings,  a  higher  pontktt  and  nenu 
oritj  in  office,  gave  the  priority ;  but  at  banqo^eitt  and  all 
representations,  aocofding  to  Imperial  iedsifm^  xLfz  wMh^ 
man,  as  he  well  knew,  had  the  precedence.  It  wm  hu  iu>ial 
complaint,  that  the  noUes  themaelTes  assamed  tii/htr  thl^, 
armorial  bearings,  and  dignities,  or  um^xt  them  in  f'^^j^j 
countries ;  also  that,  whoever  had  receivi^d  tlie  d^pi^fr^^  ^/f 
count  or  baron  from  the  Imperial  chaneierr,  incy^iA^A  Vf 
be  called  Bevck&grdfiidu  or  iCeidb^'dinrWidU  Owut/m,, 
literally  Countly  or  Baronial  Grace,  and  wf^oikx  of  )mt»m\{ 
in  the  royal  plural*  The  w^nthj  g»^leman  stil!  T*i%^i»e4 
some  of  the  traditions  of  knightlK^jd  ;  a  vsJiar/t  ^Afif:^  vam 
treated  by  him  with  respect,  aul  be  valu^J  an/^at  ar#d 
horses  much.  The  best  adornment  of  tb^;  waJi>,  ^A  Win 
well-built  house,  besides  the  great  fsauilj  yti^m^:^,  -w^-tH 
beautiful  weapons,  pistols,  €fjvi^xv:r^Urfii/iji¥'.,  mttfl  *:y*ffj 
kind  of  huntii^  unjiemeat  By  the  alfU^  ^/f  1^-,  ttow^fr- 
garden,  kitchen-garden,  and  <^ctiard,  lay  a  rirJiri^-^'ytiiyJ^ 
where  were  to  be  found  apparatus  £7r  ri/iir#^  at  t/^;  H/ig, 
or  for  breaking  light  wood^A  lancet  at  ttAi^;  /^u/vin^  //r 
qxui/nivn,,  a  wooden  dgare.  His  bf^itea  Wl  irtiii  iWL^nh  «n 
French  names, — ^Furioso,  B^lbairtin^  A/;,,  f-^/r  ^  y^t  th/; 
En^ish  Uood  had  not  been  \uiv/fhv>A ;  they  )«;«/)  U^r/i 
bred  from  Neapolitan  anrl  Hungarian  hont^A.  Iftrk^kh 
nags,  as  now  the  pony,  were  much  jiouglit  after  ;  th//fMi;(h^ 
bred  horses  bore  a  comparatively  higlier  pri/;^;  th;jiii  /«^/w, 
for  the  long  war  had  sbamefuily  l//w<;rerJ  the  br<;<yl  //f 
horses  throughout  Europe.  His  d^^-keri/iel  w^  w<;ll  fur- 
nished,'  for,  besides  bulldogs,  he  rhf{nir^l  h//tjridj(,  ^iiuUtm, 
and  terriers;  to  these  influential  comjianions  of  hiJt  lif^^ 

*  This  comi^aint  may  be  fcwad  la  **  Imp.  Stfiet-f **  ^th  F«b,,  US4, 
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lie  also  gave  high  Bounding  names — Favour,  Rumour,  &xk 
It  ia  true,  the  chase  of  tie  higher  game  v/aa  the  right  of 
his  sovereign ;  but  the  hateful  custom  of  baiting  the 
game  had  been  long  ago  iuti-oduced  into  the  country  firom 
France.  Thus  he  rode  eagerly  with  his  hounils  after 
hares  and  foxes,  or,  by  invitation,  he  accompanied  *  some 
great  lord  deer-hunting,  and  received  visits  from  some 
friendly  court  official,  who  had  tho  command  of  some 
felcons,  which  were  flown  at  crowa.  In  October  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  going  after  larks,  and  inspectiog  the 
sprynges.  He  began  the  day  decorously,  and  ended  it  with 
pleasure  ;  he  regularly  took  an  aperient,  was  bled,  and 
went  to  church  ;  he  held  every  week  his  magisterial  ot 
justice  days.  After  the  moniing  greetings  with  hiB 
fcmily,  on  leisure  days  he  had  his  horses  exercised  ;  in 
the  harvest  week  he  rode  to  the  fields,  and  looked  after 
the  reapers  and  the  inspector.  A  great  portion  of  his  time 
waa  passed  in  visits  which  he  received  or  made  in  the 
neighbourhood-  At  his  repast,  which  took  place  soon 
after  twelve,  game  played  the  principal  part ;  if  he  had 
guests,  seven  or  eight  dishes  were  served  generally  at  tiie 
same  time.  If  conversation  took  a  high  flight,  politics 
were  cautiously  touched  upon,  matters  of  faith  very  un« 
willingly  ;  many  fine  sentences  and  maxims  were  still  in 
vogue  with  people  of  the  world  ;  it  was  considered  refinect 
to  quote  writers  of  antiquity  or  elegant  French  authoiB 
without  pedantry ;  the  peculiarities  of  foreign  nations,  and 
also  the  curiosities  of  natural  history,  as  known  from 
reading  and  observation,  were  gladly  discussed.  It  was 
considered  good  taste  to  inquire  the  opinions  of  indivi- 
duals by  turns.     Such  conversation,  even  among  cavaliers 

For  moHt  of  theso  details  from  the  manuflcript  diary  of  an  AustrUn, 
TeufTel,  in  1872  and  the  following  years,  tliB  Editor  has  to 
of  Graf  Wolf  Baudiasin. 
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of  the  highest  quality,  would  appear  to  us  more  formal 
and  pedantic  than  what  we  should  meet  with  now  in  the 
society  of  poor  schoolmasters ;  but  even  from  this  con- 
versation, of  which  some  accidental  specimens  remain  to 
us,  we  may  discover,  in  spite  of  a  narrow  point  of  view 
and  numerous  prejudices,  the  striving  of  the  time  for 
enlightenment  and  understanding  of  the  world.  Usually, 
indeed,  the  conversation  runs  on  family  stories,  compli- 
ments, doubtful  anecdotes,  and  coarse  jokes.  There  waa 
n^uch  deep  drinking,  and  only  the  most  refined  withdrew 
from  diinking  bouts. 

Sometimes  a  social  meeting  with  ladies  was  arranged 
in  another  place,  at  an  hotel  or  inn  ;  then  each  lady  pro- 
vided some  dishes,  the  gentlemen  wine  and  musia  If 
there  was  a  bath  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  journey  to  it 
was  seldom  neglected.  Shooting  matches  were  arranged, 
with  appointed  prizes,  "  the  first  was,  then,  an  ox  or  a 
ram  ;"  the  gentlemen  shot  either  together  or  with  the 
'  populace.  The  dress,  also,  of  the  landed  proprietor  was 
splendid  ;  his  rank  might  be  recognised  from  afar,  for  the 
old  ordinances  respecting  dress  were  still  maintained,  and 
a  value  was  placed  upon  their  wardrobe,  both  by  men  and 
women,  which  we  can  now  scarcely, comprehend.  Before 
the  war  no  insignificant  portion  of  the  property  was  vested 
in  velvet  and  gold  embroidery,  in  rings  and  jewels ;  the 
greater  portion  of  this  was  lost,  but  pleasure  in  such  pos- 
sessions remained,  and  the  jewels  of  the  daughter  long 
continued  an  essential  part  of  her  dowry.     . 

Numerous  were  the  members  of  the  household,  amongst 
whom  there  were  frequently  some  original  characters. 
Perhaps,  besides  the  tutor,  there  might  be  an  old  soldier 
of  the  great  war,  addicted  to  drinking,  who  knew  how  to 
relate  many  stories  about  Torstenson,  or  Jean  de  Worth  ; 
he  taught  the  nobleman's  son  to  fence,  and  ''  to  play  with 
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tbe  Baoner."'  There  seldom  failed  to  be  a  poor  relatioB 
of  the  family,  who  ruled  over  tLe  kennel  by  the  title  oi 
"  Master  of  the  Chase  ;"  the  preserver  of  mysterious 
hunting  customs,  he  knew  how  to  charm  the  gun,  and 
had  greater  acquaintance  with  the  infernal  night-huntei 
than  the  pajitor  of  the  place  thought  right ;  he  was  con. 
sidered  as  a  trusty  piece  of  old  household  furniture,  and 
would  assuredly  have  sacrificed  his  life  without  hesitation 
for  Ills  cousin ;  hut  he  did  not  scruple  to  procure  more 
wood  for  the  peasiant,  with  whom  he  drank  at  the  inn, 
than  was  right ;  and  if  the  old  Junker  had  hia  coutfU'H-de- 
clioBBe  ornamented  with  silver,  the  origin  of  which  was 
doubtful,  the  landed  proprietor  was  obhgetl  to  wink  at  it."^ 

Thus  passed  the  life  of  a  wealthy  landowner  between 
1650  and  1700,  It  was  perhap  not  quite  so  worthy  as  it 
might  have  been,  but  it  may  have  tninsmitted  to  the  next 
generation  family  feeling  and  kindliness  of  heart.  Yet  it 
must  be  observed  that  it  was  only  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  German  nobility  who  were  in  80  favoured  a  position 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Those  who  wished  to  make  their  fortunes  in  foreign 
lands  far  from  their  families,  were  threatened  with  othei 
dangers,  from  which  only  the  most  energetic  could  escape. 
The  wars  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  the  shameful  struggle 
(gainst  France,  and  a  long  residence  in  Paris,  were  not 
calculated  to  preserve  good  morals.  The  vices  of  the  East, 
and  of  the  corrupt  court  of  France  were  brought  by  them 
into  Gemianyi  The  old  love  of  quarrelling  was  not  im- 
proved by  the  new  cavaher  cartel,  the  profligate  inter- 
course with  peasant  women  and  noble  ladies  of  easy  virtue. 


'  Compare  tliia  irith  tho  SUesian  Robumoii,  Oct.  8,  1723,  vol.  i.,  p.  10. 
The  first  part  of  this  Robinaoiiade  is  a.  vivid  sketoli  ifrom  the  ixaxy  of  a 
BUedaQ  noble^  which  appears  to  be  loBt. 

t  P.  Winoklar,  "Th»NobUman,"  p.  510. 
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became  worse  by  the  nightly  orgies  of  fiEtshionable  cavar 
liers,  at  which  they  represented  festive  processions  with 
mythological  characters,  and  draped  themselves  as  Dryads, 
and  their  ladies  as  Venuses  and  nymphs*  The  old 
Lansknecht  game  of  dice  was  not  worse  than  the  new 
game  of  hazard,  which  became  prevalent  at  the  baths  and 
courts,  and  which  foreign  adventurers  now  added  to  those 
of  the  country. 

But  there  are  two  more  classes  of  nobles  of  that  period 
who  appear  to  us  still  more  strange  and  grotesque,  both 
numerous,  and  both  in  strong  contrast  to  one  another. 
They  were  designated  as  city  nobles  and  country  nobles, 
and  expressed  their  mutual  antipathy  by  the  use  of  the 
ignominious  terms  Pfefferadcke  and  Krijypenreiter.'f 

Vain  and  restless  citizens  strove  to  exalt  themselves  by 
acquiring  the  Emperor's  patent  of  nobility.  These  patents 
had  of  old  been  a  favourite  source  of  income  to  needy 
German  emperors.  Wenzel  and  Sigismund  had  unspar- 
ingly ennobled  traders  and  persons  of  equivocal  character : 
in  short,  every  one  who  was  ready  to  pay  a  certain  amount 
of  florins.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1416,  at  the  Council 
of  Constance,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Rhine,  Saxony, 
Suabia,  and  Bavaria,  had  set  up  their  backs,  made  a  revi- 
sion of  their  own  circle,  and  cashiered  the  intruders.  But 
the  Emperor's  patents  did  not  cease  on  that  account. 
Charles  Y.  himself,  who  sometimes  looked  down  on  the 
German  lords  with  galling  irony,  and  willingly  gave  to 
his  chancellor  and  secretaries  the  chance  of  perqiiisites, 

•  We  are  averse  to  quoting  the  erotic  books  which  corrupted  German 
readers ;  we  shall  only  mention  a  short  and  scarce  talc,  wherein  some  such 
orgies  are  described  after  the  Dutch  original :  '*The  Perverted,  but  at  the 
Mine  time  Converted,  Soldier  Adrian  Wurmfeld  von  Orsoy,"  by  CrispinuB 
Bonifacius  von  Diisseldorp,  p.  4.     1675.    4to. 

t  Pfeffersdcke,  Pepper-sack,  and  KrippenreiUr^  a  poor  countiy  Squirei 
who  rides  about  living  on  the  bounty  of  the  gentry.—^. 
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had  the  sad  repute  "  of  audaciously  raising,  for  a  few 
ducata,  every  salt-boUer  to  the  order  of  nobility."  StiQ' 
more  buainesa-like  were  these  proceedings  under  Ferdi- 
nand II.  and  hia  successor.  For  after  the  Thirty  Yean? 
War,  not  only  the  living,  but  the  bones  in  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors  were  ennobled,  nay,  the  dead  ancestors 
were  even  declared  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  noble. 
foundations  and  to  tournaments.  At  last,  after  1648,  t\na 
traffic  of  the  Imperial  court  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  princes  and  states  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Imperial  Diet  of  1654,  and  a  hundred  years  later  at  the 
election  of  Charles  VII.,  protested  against  the  detriment 
which  accrued  to  their  own  rights  of  sovereignty  and. 
revenues  from  such  a  privilt^e.  Tlie  newly  ennobled  in 
the  cities  were  therefore  not  to  be  exempt  from  the  bur- 
dens of  citizens,  and  the  possessor  of  a  property  by  villein. 
tenure  was  not  to  be  invested  with  the  privileges  attached 
to  a  noble  estate.  In  vain  did  the  Imperial  court  threaten 
those  with  punishment  who  would  not  concede  the  pur- 
chased privileges  to  its  patents  of  nobility.  Those  also 
who  were  declared  fit  for  tournaments  and  noble  beneficea, 
were  not  on  that  account  received  into  any  knightly  order, 
or  noble  endowment,  nor  in  any  old  noble  provincial 
unions.  The  noble  benefices  generally  did  not  take 
patents  of  nobility,  as  proofs  of  noble  extraction ;  it  wag 
only  the  members  of  old  noble  famihes  possessing  no  such 
patents  who  were  admissible  into  these  endowments.  It 
was  only  exceptionally  that  these  corporations  gave  way 
to  a  high  recommendation.  Even  the  court  offices,  those 
of  chamberlain,  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  equerry, 
hunting  and  other  noble  pages,  were  privileges  of  the  old 
nobility.  The  patents  of  nobility  never  forgot  to  celebrate 
the  virtues  and  the  services  rendered  both  to  the  prince 
and  commonwealth  by  the  newly  ennobled  and  his  ances- 
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tors ;  but,  as  a  zealous  defender  of  the  old  nobility  com<- 
plainSy  it  was  too  well-known  that,  in  general,  it  was  only 
for  the  "  MdcJierlohn  "  (pay,  for  the  making)  that  nobility 
was  given. 

In  the  larger  cities,  which  were  not  the  residence  of 
princes,  the  position  of  the  nobility  was  very  different.  In 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  the  nobles  had  no  politi- 
cal weight ;  on  the  other  hand,  at  Nuremberg,  Frankfort-on- 
thie-Maine,  Augsburg,  and  Ulm,  the  old  race  of  nobility 
lived  in  proud  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 
Worst  of  all  were  the  Niirembergers,  who  considered  it 
even  degituiing  to  carry  on  commerce.  Of  two  noble 
societies  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,one,  the  house  of  Alten- 
limpurg,  required  of  every  member  who  presented  himself 
for  admission,  eight  ancestors,  and  that  he  should  keep  out 
of  trade ;  the  other  society,  of  the  house  of  Frauenstein, 
consisted  mostly  of  newly-ennobled  merchants  "  of  distinc- 
tion." In  Augsburg,  the  old  .patricians  were  more  in- 
dulgent to  merchants :  he  who  had  married  the  child  of  a 
patrician  family,  could  be  received  into  the  noble  society. 
The  remaining  commercial  cities  of  note,  Prague  and 
Breslau,  were  most  amply  supplied  with  newly  ennobled 
merchants.  There  was  bitter  complaint  that,  under  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  even  a  chimney-sweeper,  whose  trade 
was  then  in  particularly  low  esteem,  could  for  a  little 
money  procure  nobility,  and  that  frequently  tradesmen, 
with  patents  of  nobility  in  their  pockets,  might  bo  found 
packing  up  herrings  for  their  customers  in  old  paper. 

After  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  officers  also  sought  for 
patents  of  nobility,  and  they  were  often  granted  to  them 
for  their  services,  as  also  to  the  higher  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  the  city  administration  in  the  larger  cities. 

It  was  through  families  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
literary  and    poetical  culture  of  the  time,  that  patents 
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t,{  ijohility  in  thiH  and  the  following  century  entered  into 
our  lit<?rary  clasH.  Many  poctH  of  the  Silcsian  school,  nay, 
b-ihnitz,  Wc>lf,  and  Haller,  were  placed  among  the  priTi- 
)i  ;j«  rj  of  tht'JT  time  by  patents  of  nobility,  which  they 
\.\iiinM'\\'i*H  or  their  fathern  had  acquired. 

Wlioli'Mile  tnylero  were  never  esteemed  in  Germany,  nor 
Ih'M  in  that  conHideration  by  the  privileged  classes  of  the 
p<  o|;l(;,  which  the  great  interest  they  frequently  repre* 
.v^tiird  (|(merved.  They  had  of  old  been  mistnisted  and 
<li^ilik(^(l;  this  originated,  perhaps,  in  the  time  when  the 
.iht  iitti  Ilomans  exchanged,  among  the  simple  children  of 
Tuisko,  the  foreign  silver  coin,  for  the  early  products  of  the 
country.  The  feudal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  required 
this  disregard  of  wealth,  and  not  less  so  Cliristianity,  which 
coiunianded  men  to  despise  the  riches  of  this  world,  and 
^^aanti'd  to  the  wealthy  so  little  praspect  of  the  Kingdom 
t)f  llfaven.  Since  the  time  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  after  the 
noblt's  wt'ro  constitutiMl  as.  a  privileged  order,  the  antago- 
nism bi'twt'fn  tht'  rich  monoy-makt»rs  of  the  city  and  the 
nt'tdy  warriors  of  the  country,  was  more  and  more  strongly 
.|i;vrl.»|MMl.  In  thif  llanse  Towns  of  the  north  undoubtedly 
I  III-,  wurlikc  nuTchunt  obtained  dominion  and  respect  by 
lii.i  iiinuul  vcsst*ls,  even  in  distant  countries.  But  the  rich 
iiml  liit-hly  iultivate«l  gentlemen  of  Nuremberg  and  Augs- 
hiti^;,.  wiir.  .MCcireely  li'ss  «listasteful  to  the  people  than  to 
I  III-  |iiincrs  and  nobles  who  dwelt  in  predatory  habits  on 
llii.  liiiniirrs  of  their  domain;  it  was  not  the  Fuggers 
.duhi  wliu  wiTi^  atruseil  by  the  Reformers  of  usury  and 
MM  til  iMiioi  ItM  linif.  After  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  this  en- 
u(U\  Imiii!  nt^w  fruit,  and  one  can  easily  believe  that  the 
.  I    \{  nioiilianlH  gave  no  little  oa^asion  to  keep  alive  such 

u.  *miKv      No  Inuuan  oi*cu|»ation  requires  such  free  com- 
>u  and  such  unfi^ttennl  intercourse  as   trade.     But 

I    u'i.>lIv^  (ondoney  of  tlii'  olden  time  was  to  fence  in  from 
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the  outer  worlds  and  to  protect  individuals  by  privileges ; 
such  a  tendency  of  the  time  could  not  fail  to  make  the 
merchant  hard  and  reckless ;  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
monopoly,  and  to  evade  senseless  laws  with  respect  to  the 
interest  of  money,  gave  the  people,  frequently  with  jus- 
tice, the  feeling  that  the  gains  of  the  merchant  wei'e  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  they  exercised  on  the  consumer. 
This  feeling  became  particularly  vigorous  after  the  Tliirty 
Years'  War.  Whilst  in  Holland  and  in  England  the  mo- 
dem middle  classes  were  pre-eminently  strengthened  by 
widely  extended  commerce,  German  commerce — except 
in  the  larger  sea-port  towns — was  prevented  from  attain- 
ing a  sound  development  by  the  subdivision  of  territory, 
the  arbitrary  dues,  the  varying  standard  of  money,  and, 
not  least,  by  the  poverty  of  the  people ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  constant  temptation  to  every  kind  of  usurious 
traffia  The  diversity  of  German  coinage,  and  the  un- 
scrupulousness  of  the  rulers,  favoured  an  endless  hipperei : 
to  buy  up  good  coin  at  an  advantage,  to  clip  gold  of  full 
weight,  and  to  bring  light  money  into  circulation,  became 
the  most  profitable  occupation.  As  now,  multifarious 
stockjobbing,  so  then,  illegal  traffic  in  coined  metal,  was  to 
a  great  extent  the  plague  of  commercial  towns.  It  was 
not  to  be  extenninated.  If  sometimes  the  scandal  became 
too  great,  then  indeed  the  governments  tried  a  blunderiug 
interference:  but  their  courts  were  hoodwinked.  Thus,  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  the  clipping  of  ducats  was  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  special  commission  was  sent 
from  Vienna  to  the  free  Imperial  city ;  Jews  had  })een  the 
colporteurs  of  Christian  commercial  houses,  among  which 
many  great  firms,  whose  names  are  still  in  existence,  were 
the  great  culprits.  The  only  result  was  that  the  Imperial 
commissaries  pocketed  the  larger  portion  of  the  illicit 
gains. 
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Such  wealth,  acquired  rapidly,  and  contrary  to  law,  had, 
as  iiuw,  all  the  characteristics  of  an  unstable  acquisition: 
it  seldom'  lasted  to  the  thir<l  generation.  It  turned  the 
culprits  into  spendthrifts  and  pleasure-seekers ;  their  ar- 
rogance and  deficiency  of  cidture,  and  their  ostentation, 
became  especially  offensive  to  their  own  fellow-citizens. 
It  was  more  pai*ticidarly  such  individuals  who  bought 
j>aleuts  of  nobility  ;  and  it  was  assuredly  no  accident  that» 
of  the  numerous  noble  families  of  this  kind,  many  in  pro- 
portion have  become  extinct. 

One  of  the  newly  ennobled  of  such  a  circle  kept  his  real 
name  in  the  firm,  but  among  his  fellow-citizens  he  adhered 
jealously  to  the  privileges  of  his  new  order.     He  liked  to 
have  his  coat  of  arms  carved  in  stone  and  richly  gilt  on 
tlu;  outside  of  his  large  house,  but  the  stone  did  not  gua- 
rantei'  long  duration  to  its  possessor.     It  was  striking,  for 
exjunple,  to  observe  in  Breslau,  how  (piickly  the  houses  on 
the  gruat  crescent,  which  then  belonged  almost  exclusively 
to  tlui  ncfw  ])atent  nobles,  changed  their  possessors.     In 
the  interior  of  the  house  ostentiitious  luxury  was  displayed, 
which  in  this  period  of  misery  was  doubly  grating  to  the 
people.     Tim  rooms  were  (h'corated  with  costly  carpets, 
with  Venetian  mirrors  of  immense  size,  with  silk  hang- 
ings and  tapestry,  which  on  festive  occasions  were  fixed  on 
the  walls  or  on  a  special  framework,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved.    The  women   sewed   diamond   buckles   on   their 
shoes,  and  it  wjus  a  subject  of  complaint  that  they  would 
wear  no  laci^  that  was  not  brought  from  Venice  or  Paris, 
and  did  nc^t  cost  at  leiust  twenty  thalers  the  ell ;  nay,  it 
-.va;>  reiK>i*te(l  of  them   that  their  night  utensils  were  of 
silver.    Great  was  the  number  of  their  lackeys;  their  car- 
riages were  richly  gilt,  tlu^  coachmen  drove  from  a  high 
'-^xfour  horses,  which  W(»re  then  harnessed  abreast ;  but 
TToen  the  splendid  eipiipago  rattled  through  the  streets. 
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the  people  called  out  deridingly,  "  That  the  pot  always 
tasted  of  the  first  soup."  The  rich  man  could  well  keep 
fine  horses,  as  he  at  the  same  time  traded  in  them  ;  and 
the  workmen  in  the  business,  the  porter,  carpenter,  and 
apprentice,  were  put  into  the  costume  of  lackeys,  but  the 
page  who  went  behind  the  lady  was  generally  a  child  from 
the  poor  school.  In  such  houses  there  was  also  the  most 
luxurious  living.  The  invited  guest  was  received  with  a 
formality  that  was  then  characteristic  of  the  liighly 
educated ;  the  host  met  him  on  the  staircase,  and  to  one 
of  the  highest  distinction  went  even  to  the  house  door ; 
verbose  were  the  compliments  on  receiving  precedence  or 
the  higher  place  at  table,  and  yet  the  greatest  value  was 
attached  to  not  humbling  themselves  too  much.  As  soon 
as  they  were  seated  at  table,  the  buffet  was  opened,  in 
which  was  a  mass  of  costly  plate.  The  dishes  were  large 
and  the  viands  in  keeping,  but  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  number  of  guests ;  the  most  expensive  things  were 
procured,  with  a  refinement  that  still  astonishes  us  ;  great 
pies,  filled  with  various  game,  black  game,  pike  liver,  and 
Italian  salad.  The  pheasants  and  jmrtridges  were  caponed 
and  fed,  a  brace  cost  as  much  as  a  ducat ;  it  was  thought 
horrible  that  these  spendthrifts  gave  a  gulden  for  a  fresh 
herring,  and  from  eight  to  ten  thalers  for  a  hundred  oysters. 
To  these  were  added  the  costly  wijies  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Tokay,  Canary,  Marzenin,  Frontignac,  Muscat, 
and  finally  wine  of  Lebanon ;  at  dessert  there  was  no 
longer  marchpane,  but  candied  citron,  the  fashionable 
delicacy.  The  ladies  sat  adorned  and  silent.  It  was  com- 
plained that  their  principal  anxiety  in  the  choice  of  a 
husband  was,  that  their  intended  should  be  of  rank,  that 
they  might  follow  near  to  the  corpse  at  funerals,  and  have 
a  high  place  at  weddings.  On  such  occasions  they  went 
little  short  of  boxing  each  other's  ears  for  precedence.     So 
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far  was  tlie  eageiiiesa  for  rank  carried,  that  lie  coDsidered 
hiinst'lf  materially  better  whose  new  patent  of  nobility 
dated  ten  years  earlier  than  that  of  another ;  and  these 
city  nobles  considered  fresh  creations  in  nowise  their 
eqnaU.  Whoever  had  been  lately  ennobled  was  only  called 
"  Wohlede!"  (just  ennobled),  but  he  who  had  for  some 
time  been  in  possession  of  his  patent,  was  called,  "  Hoch- 
and-edelgebome  Gestrengigkeit"  (high  and  noble-bom  wor- 
ship), Every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  a  title  in  addition 
to  their  city  dignity. 

The  military  dignities  also  of  the  city  were  often  occu- 
pied by  the  greenhorns  of  such  families ;  a  poor  wight  who 
ha<l  never  been  on  a  battle-field,  with  a  staflf  thickly  set 
with  silver,  with  armed  jager  behind  hini,  might  be  seen 
passing  daily  from  city  gate  to  city  gate,  in  order  to  parade 
before  the  people,  and  to  receive  the  salute  of  the  guard. 

Only  one  thing  was  required  of  him,  he  must  know  how 
to  handle  his  sword,  for  duels  were  part  of  the  existence 
of  the  nobleman.  It  was  desirable  for  him  to  have  been 
at  least  once  called  out  by  cartel.  He  then  rode  with  his 
second  to  the  nearest  vill^e ;  behind  a  hedge  he  puUed 
off  his  riding-boots,  put  on  light  fencing  shoes,  fastened  his 
long  curly  hair  iiuder  bis  cap,*  took  off  hia  upper  gar- 
ments, and  had  to  choose  one  of  the  rapiers  which  were 
presented  to  him.  They  fought  in  rounds,  by  cut  and 
thrust,  and  a  well-settled  duel  never  failed  to  be  followed 
■by  a  reoonciliatory  drinking  bout.  They  liked  to  boast  of 
such  heroic  deeds. 

Such  were  the  "  Pfefferadcke,"  who  were  called  also 
by  the  country  nobles,  "  J^erm^if/ittse?*"  (ftatnoses).  This 
430untry  nobility  was  of  quite  another  stamp. 

They  wore  more  numerous  two  centuries  ago  than  at 

*  The  Student's  cup  used  iii  aliaiu  fij 
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present  Besides  the  family  scat,  they  possessed  village- 
houses,  and  small  farms.  Sometimes  a  family  had  in- 
creased so  much,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  old 
estate,  many  villages  were  occupied  by  relatives  ;  and  still 
more  frequently  did  branches  of  different  families  dwell 
indiscriminately  in  a  village,  in  every  grade  of  authority. 
Even  in  our  century  there  have  been  middle-sized  villages, 
enclosing  ten,  twelve,  and  more  gentlemen  s  seats.  In  such 
districts,  each  little  despot  exercised  dominion  over  a  few 
miserable  villagers,  and  had  a  seigneurial  right  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  village  district ;  but  the  poorest  had  no  real 
property,  and  sometimes  only  rented  their  dwellings. 
Thus  it  was  in  almost  all  the  provinces  of  Germany,  more 
especially  east  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  colonised  Sclavonian 
countries  ;  also  in  Franconia,  Thuringia,  and  Swabia. 
Many  of  the  Junkers  only  diflfered  from  the  other  country 
people  in  their  pretensions,  and  their  contempt  for  field 
labour.  Even  before  the  war,  most  of  them  had  been  im- 
poverished, and  when  peace  came  at  last,  they  were  in 
still  worse  plight.  War  and  pestilence  had  made  havoc 
among  them,  and  the  survivors  had  not  become  better. 
The  more  powerful  had  tried  their  luck  as  soldiers  and 
partisans,  differing  little  sometimes  from  highway  robbers. 
During  the  wai-  they  had  laid  out  their  booty  in  the  pur- 
chase of  some  small  estate,  on  which  they  dwelt,  restless 
and  discontented.  These  fortunate  individuals  received 
frequent  visits  from  old  comrades,  and  then  ventured  to 
make  raids  from  their  property  on  their  own  account, 
which  seldom  ended  without  bloodshed.  After  the  war 
they  ceased  plundering;  but  the  lawlessness,  the  craving  for 
excitement,  the  restless  roving,  and  the  inclination  for  wild 
revelry  and  quarrels  remained  in  the  next  generation. 
They  united  themselves  into  a  large  company,  which,  in 
spite  of  endless  brawls,  continued  to  hold  together,  like 
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'f  money  was  depo- 

!  1)1 'fore  the  house. 

IS  the  bedroom  of 

;«•  marriage-bed,  and 

!■  ill  the  wall  or  floor, 

.'v  of  the  women  were 

I  the  housekeeper  slept 

r   be  warmed,  divided  by 

.•■11  galleiy  was  attached  to 

isiire  walk  ;'*  there  the  linen 

I'l  (.'ted,  and  the  work  of  the 

\»;j.s  under  the  special  care  of 

J-  cousin,  who   slept  within   as 

I'll  about  thefamiyard  and  round 

^!it  ;  tliese  were  specially  intended 

_::iis  and  vagi'ants.     But  all  these 

:»  could  not  entirely  hinder  the  in- 

:.l-i.     Even  a  good-sized  estate  was  an 

.ssion.     Most  of  the  landowners  were 

.  1  nil  ions  lawsuits,  which  had  be<niu  durinsr 

jH'iiiling  over  hearth  and  hilL     The  farm 

wivtchedly  under  the  superintendence  of  a 

I  nr  untrustworthy  bailiff ;  the  farm-buildings 

.;:  I  falling  into  ruins,  and  there  was  no  money, 

.  iitly  no  good  wood  wherewith  to  renew  them. 

•imumIs  had  suffered  much  from  the  war;   where 

.  ;i/i  an  opportunity  of  sale,  the  foreign  commanders 

i.^crl  large  forests  to  be  felled  and  sold.     In  the 

.  ^^..'-.iirhood  of  fortified  places  the  stems  were  employed 

...   Jniufications,  which  then  required  large  quantities  of 

,.,iiil ;  and  after  the  peace  much  was  felled  for  the  neces- 

nrv  iTi'ction  of  villages  and  suburbs.     The  fann  also  bore 

ittie  proiluce.     Not  only  teams,  but  hands,  were  wanting 

\}T  the  tillage ;  and  the  average  price  of  com,  after  the 
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I  |.«..hihitions  show  how  much  com- 
.'....  d.'i'ds  of  violence.*     By  such 
i..nd..l    proprietor  was  soon  ea^sily 
.    .  .r  .   po.iiion.     A  bad  haiTest,  or  a 
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'    ■■'     ' ••"i"'''^^';'^ringly  with  their  farm- 

..     .p.  ii..rs  within  the  certain  income 

.1..,    !■.,.  w.iv  prosperous.     Most  of  them 

'■'    •■'"^>*irra,ssnients,  lawsuits,  and 

■  *^''"  '^'i*'  ontered  on  the  posses- 

,     ,    ...  ,.*ih   Ift'ilrr  hopes,  liecameat  last, 

'  •  "'  ''"'■■"'  *»^' their  own  chuss,  mem- 

.1   .     .  i-iUon  whirrh  the  j)eople  nicknamed 

.1.   .1,  ■«  ^r.nwf.l  from  ViVnrm ;   the  abuse  became 
„,,      k..i-.    rH.il.  mill  Hanct.,  vol.  i.,  p.  117. 
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These  impoverished  gentlemen  rode  in  bands  from  fann 
to  farm  ;  they  invaded  the  neighbourhood  like  troublesome 
parasites  whenever  a  feast  was  celebrated,  whenever  they 
scented  the  provisions  in  the  kitchen  and  cellar.  Woe  to 
the  new  acquaintance  whpm  they  picked  up  at  the  houses 
of  others  ;  they  immediately  volunteered  to  accompany  him 
home  for  a  day  or  week.  Where  they  had  once  quartered 
themselves  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them.  Not 
select  in  their  intercoui-se,  they  drank  and  brawled  with 
the  peasants  at  the  tavern ;  when  drunk,  they  would  do  a 
citizen,  with  a  full  purse,  the  honour  of  receiving  him  into 
their  brotherhood.  Then  kneeling  amid  broken  glasses 
and  flasks,  the  brotherhood  was  sealed,  eternal  fidelity 
sworn,  and  generally,  he,  was  denounced  as  the  worst 
scoimdrel,  who  did  not  preserve  unbroken  friendship.  Such 
brotherhood  did  not,  however,  prevent  a  great  fight  the 
very  next  hour.  But,  common  as  they  made  themselves 
on  these  occasions,  they  never  forgot  that  they  were  "  wild 
noblemen  of  ancient  family.*'  Citizens,  and  those  who  had 
patents  of  nobility  from  the  Emperor  might,  indeed,  be- 
come brothers.  This  kind  of  familiarity  was  after  the  way 
of  the  world,  but  he  could  not  obtain  the  acknowledgment 
of  fiunily  association  conveyed  by  the  terms  "  uncle  "  and 
"  cousin ;"  and  even  if  allied  to  them  by  marriage,  he  was 
not  admitted  to  their  relationship  unless  he  were  of  noble 
race.  Their  children  went  about  in  tatters ;  their  wives 
sometimes  collected  provisions  from  relations,  and  they 
themselves  trotted  over  the  stubble  on  shaggy  horses,  in 
old  greatcoats,  with  a  bit  of  carved  wood  instead  of  a  second 
pistol  in  the  old  holster.  Their  usual  place  of  rest  w^as  at 
the  village  tavern,  or,  if  they  came  to  a  town,  in  the  worst 
inn.  Their  language  was  coarse,  full  of  stable  expressions 
and  'oaths.  They  had  adopted  many  of  the  usages  of  the 
rogues,  both  in  language  and  habits ;  they  smelt  of  "finckel- 
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I  I     l<ii>i)  iHorc  than  was  agreeable  to 
...!<•« I.  nii<;amuf}ins ;   and,  with  all 

I.  ..ii  II  ;lI  courage.     They  were  consi- 

I .       . . .  1 1 1  i  V ,  ai  111  thos<3  who  had  anything 

I    I).  I.I   Lm    lihujlxjttle-fli^js ;   more   than 

■  II    i.irtiicd  against  thom  by  the  dif- 

,.  Iiiiiii  \\\v.  Inqterial  court,  but  they 

I...      l,.ui;4lity  and  thoroughly  aristocratio- 

1  J.  ii  ;4«  ii*:ul()gy,  their  escutcheons,  and 

I I  .ii  kvi;n;  to  thern  the  highest  things 

I     .i.  !■  I  v\as  the  hate  and  c<jntempt  with 

.1    1  i.lit;  rich  citizens ;  they  were  always 

J  I. .Mil  w'iththe  newly  ennobled,  if  they 
.  liiii   full  titles,  or  presumed  to  bear 
..1 .1  Li  I  their  own. 

..     .uut  will  make  us  better  acquainted 

I  a  lit  I  tlieir   moflc  of  intercourse.      It 

,  .1.1  liauk  of  the  Oder  in  Silesia,  a  comer 

.  '  i\  iljtj K'7i re Iterci'*  was   particularly 

ij..  :    1 1*  an  old  popular  jest,  the  devil 

I    ..I.'.  I  :n<l«  savoured  to  caiTV  off'  in  the 

/.  .  .f,fH'nrtlfrrf)"  and  thus  emptied  out 

,     ,,  ill  J.-,  dj.ilrict. 

\      ,«|/ii'iii   is  taken  from  the  narrative 

,   ,1  ,,,,,■  VfniUni  a  few  years  before  his 

,.    I  I  .1,  n.  Siij.'sian,  political  agent  and 

I  ,     I  n.'.  ^: n rat  Elector  ;  he  tlied  1686. 
I,,  I   |,mIJi.-.IhmI  after  his  death  in  two 

II  .)    !  mii  ifilx^rg,  161)7-8.     There  is  no 
,^,,.,,  II,  ii,  but  it  is  the   more  useful 

^jji       Willi  I". l«-r  was  a  well-educated  man 
i   IK  I  itiHti'til  jurist,  and   his  numerous 
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travels  and  alliances,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  German  landed  proprietors,  made  him  par- 
ticularly capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment.  He 
possessed  also  qualities  which  are  not  rarely  found  in  a 
Silesian  ;  he  knew  how  to  accommodate  himself  easily  to 
the  world,  was  a  cheerful  companion,  impartial  in  judg- 
ment, and  a  lively  narrator.  His  being  a  member  of 
the  "Fruditbringende**  or  literary  society,  probably  con- 
tributed to  keep  alive  his  interest  in  German  literature, 
and  encouraged  him  to  modest  attempts  at  authorship. 
But  he  was  too  sensible  a  man  not  to  regard  with  con- 
tempt the  purist  pedantry  with  which  the  associates  of 
his  society  endeavoured  to  raise  the  German  poetry. 
"They  sit  behind  the  kitchen  of  Parnassus,  and  satisfy 
themselves  with  the  odour  of  the  roast"  He  was  about 
fifty  when  he  wrote  his  narrative,  confined  to  his  room  by 
the  gout  His  object  was  to  point  out  by  a  portraiture, 
what  a  right  sort  of  nobleman  ought  to  l)e ;  for  it  had 
been  his  fate,  throughout  his  whole  life,  to  live  in  business 
relations  and  personal  intercourse  with  the  nobles  of 
different  provinces.  His  wife  was  a  descendant  of  the 
poet  Von  Logau,  and  he  himself  was  nephew  of  Andreas 
Gryphiua  His  own  experience  undoubtedly  gave  him 
a  peculiarly  sharp  eye  for  the  absurdities  of  the  privileged 
classes,  but  he  was  the  true  son  of  his  time,  and  preserved 
at  heart  a  deep  respect  for  genuine  nobility.  His  narra- 
tive, therefore,  is  not  by  any  means  a  satire,  though  it  has 
indeed  been  called  so,  and  the  delineations  here  imparted 
give  a  peculiar  impression  of  being  accurate  portraits. 
That  which  has  been  a  hindrance  to  modem  narrators  who 
have  a  moral  tendency,  has  indeed  been  the  case  with  him. 
He  has  clearly  depicted  what  the  nobles  ought  not  to  be ; 
but  his  good  characters  fail  in  sharp  outline  and  colouring, 
nay,  they  become  tedious,  because  he  brings  forward  their 
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education  and   principles  in  lengthy  conversations.     His 
narrativcB  may  he  compared  with  the  tjile  Simpticiiisiiutu. 
but  in  creative  power,  fancy,  and  fulness  of  detail  the 
Silesian  is  incomparably  inferior.     Grimmebhauscn,  how- 
ever, though  posseasing  greater  poetic  talent,  has  an  incli- 
nation for  the  strange  and  fantastic,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  style  of  tlie  romance  writers,  and  leaves  an  impressii 
that  what  is  there  represented  is  not  a  thoroughly 
picture  of  the  time.      From   this  defect  the  Silesian 
entirely  free  ;   he   narrates,  in  a  lively  and  frank  stj 
what  he  has  himself  seen,  not  mucli,  nothing  partici 
but  plainly  and  precisely. 

The  events  of  the  narrative  are  very  simpla 
Dutch  then  held  in  German  society  about  the  same 
tion  in  the  German  courts  that  was  accorded  to  English- 
men  not  long  ago,  the  impoitance  of  their  nation  being 
almost  equal  to  a  letter  of  nobility.  A  rich  yoimg  Dutch- 
man comes  to  Breslau,  becomes  witness  of  a  duel  betweea- 
one  of  the  new  nobles  and  a  country  Junker,  hears 
his  landlord  a  description  of  country  life,  visits  the  hoi 
of  an  extravagant  "  Pfeffersack,"  ia  iovited  by  a  young 
Herr  von  K.,  an  acquaintance  of  former  times,  to  a  country 
■oat,  gains  thereby  much  knowledge  of  the  "  Krqrpen- 
rsUera  "  from  persunal  observation,  heara  an  account  of  an 
adventure  of  a  Silesian  with  an  English  officer,  and  passes 
ttio  rost  of  the  time  of  his  country  visit,  in  grave  but 
niry  prosy  conversation  (in  which  the  author  introduces 
miioh  of  his  own  views  and  learning),  upon  the  education 
itf  tlid  Koldicr,  upon  the  nobles  by  Lirth  and  those  risen 
frtiHi  triuli),  ujwn  the  state  of  pohtics,  and  upon  the  cul- 
liiru  of  t-lio  ancients  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  pre- 
Huiil  day,  &c.  On  his  return  to  Breslau.  the  Dutchman 
lown*  that  the  rich  merchant  who  had  before  invited  him 
tu  diuitur,  hftU  become  bankrupt  and  secretly  absconded ; 
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his  life  is  then  related,  and  the  hero  leaves  Brcslau.  Thus 
the  whole  long  narrative  contains  only  five  descriptions 
which  would  be  interesting :  two  of  them  vn\l  be  given. 
Some  coarse  expressions  are  softened ;  they  are  a  little 
shortened,  and  the  language,  only  where  it  appears  indis- 
pensable, modernised.  First  the  landlord  relates  how  he 
studied  as  the  son  of  a  tailor,  then  married  a  wealthy 
"  Kjetschmerin"  (or  landlady),  and  after  her  death,  from 
an  unfortunate  striving  to  become  great,  bought  a  patent 
of  nobility  in  order  to  settle  in  the  countr)\  He  then 
continues  thus : — 

"  A  not  very  trusty  friend  ailvised  me  to  settle  in  a  part 
of  the  coimtry  where  certainly  the  noble  estate  was  at  a 
low  price,  but  of  which  the  income  also  was  small ;  another 
friend,  it  is  true,  advised  me  against  this,  and  pointed  out 
to  me  what  vexations  and  crosses  I  should  be  exposetl  to 
from  the  *  Krippenreitera ;'  but  this  did  not  disturb  me, 
as  I  knew  I  was  a  match  for  them  with  the  sword,  so  I 
dismissed  the  useful  warning  from  my  mind.  In  short,  I 
bought  an  estate  for  6000  thalers,  but  soon  discovered 
that  I  had  exposed  myself  to  the  lightning,  in  avoiding 
the  thunder,  and  that  my  good  friend  with  his  prophecy 
had  shot  very  near  the  mark.  For  when  I  had  scarcely 
half  settled  myself,  a  certain  Junker,  Vogelbach,  wdth  a 
couple  of  his  associates,  were  the  first  to  victimise  me,  as 
they  call  it.  He  lived  about  half  a  mile  oflf;  not  that 
he  had  any  property  of  his  own,  for  he  only  rented  a 
peasant's  farm  worth  about  100  Imperial  thalers,  and 
spent  his  life,  like  others  of  the  same  sort,  in  '  Krippen- 
reiterei,*  How  he  maintained  his  wife  and  child  I  know 
not^  but  only  that  I  frequently  saw  his  wife  with  a  cart 
and  two  ragged  children  on  the  estate  of  opulent  nobles, 
collecting  com,  bread,  cheese,  butter,  and  the  like.  They 
generally  came  once  a  month  to  beg  all  such  articles  of  me. 
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This  Vogelbach  was,  as  has  been  menttonod,  the  first  wl 
witli  two  of  his  associates,  came  to  have  a  'housei 
ing.'  The  first  and  second  timo  they  behaved  them' 
aeivea  with  some  degree  of  discretion,  wherefore  I  put 
before  tbeni  what  was  best  in  the  house.  But  this,  in 
their  opinion,  was  abundantly  balanced  by  the  honour  of 
the  noble  brotherhood  into  which  tbey  had  admitted 
and  at  last  they  could  no  longer  refrain  from  their  slutl 
tricks.  'It  would  become  you,  brother  Kretschmer,'  bd' 
began  one  day  that  he  had  filled  himself  with  beer  and 
brandy  up  to  the  eyes.  But  I  made  him  remember  these 
words  by  an  unexpected  bos  on  the  ear  in  such  a  sort  that 
the  good  fellow  was  tumbled  over  into  the  middle  of 
room  with  his  stool.  My  groom,  a  robust  man  who 
been  a  soldier,  and  whom  I  had  taken  cliiefly  as  a  guar- 
dian spirit  for  the  like  cases  of  need,  when  he  saw  tiau, 
seized  the  other  Junkor  W.  by  the  collar,  so  that  he  could 
not  stir,  '  What,'  said  he,  '  you  villain,  is  it  not  enough 
for  you  to  come  bere  so  constantly,  to  fill  your  hungry 
body  and  to  fatten  your  meagre  carcass  ?  Do  you  choose 
to  give  my  master  this  Deo  gratias  ?  The  deril  take 
if  one  of  you  stir  ;  I  will  so  trim  hia  Junker  jacket,  tl 
there  shall  be  a  blue  fringe  on  his  hare  hack  for 
weeka'  'We  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  quarrels,' 
answered  the  two ;  '  if  brother  Vogelhach  has  begun  one, 
he  will  know  how  to  carry  it  out  like  a  true  cavalier.' 
The  latter  had  meanwhile  picked  himself  up,  and  was 
about  to  seize  his  sword.  '  Keep  your  miserable  blood- 
drawer  in  its  scabbard,'  I  said, '  or  I  will  assuredly  stick 
the  broken  leg  of  this  stool  int.o  you  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied yet.'  Thereupon  he  held  his  tongue,  and  went  away 
with  a  black  eye,  accompanied  hy  his  noble  companions. 
They  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  out  of  the  gate. 
But  as  soon  as  they  considered  themselves  safe,  then  they 
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began  to  rail;  they  nicknamed  me  a  hundred  times  a 
trade-fallen  ostler.  One  of  them  tried  to  fire  his  pistol,  but 
could  not  succeed;  doubtless  because  there  was  neither 
cock  nor  trigger  to  the  lock.  At  last  they  perceived  that 
I  was  coming  after  them  with  half-a-dozen  peasants ;  so 
they  hastened  off,  and  sent  me,  about  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, all  three  at  the  same  time,  a  challenge,  in  the  belief 
that  I  should  never  have  the  courage  to  meet  them  sword 
in  hand  in  the  open  field  ;  but  they  found  themselves  much 
mistaken. 

"  Being  fearful,  however,  that  the  whole  swarm  of  sur- 
rounding KrippenreUers  would  fall  upon  me,  and  unite  in 
giving  me  a  good  drubbing,  I  took  with  me  two  troopers 
who  were  then  in  the  country,  and  in  the  first  pa,<?s  gave  V. 
8udi  a  good  cut  over  the  shoulder,  that  his  sword  fell  from 
his  hand,  which  he  could  no  longer  use.  W.  therefore  lost 
at  once  all' courage,  so  that  on  my  second  fight  he  was  fain 
to  make  peace.  No  one  conducted  himself  better  than 
Michael  von  S.,  whom  I  had  before  considered  the  most 
fiaint-hearted.  He  fought  well  enough,  till  at  last  this 
threefold  duel  ended  thus :  the  two  companions  were 
reconciled  to  me,  but  Vogelbach  stipulated  to  have  two 
more  passes  on  horseback  as  soon  as  his  arm  should  be 
healed,  which,  nevertheless,  he  has  not  carried  out  up  to 
the  present  day. 

*'  Thus  I  obtained  rest  from  the  brawls  of  ' Krippenrei' 
Ufr%l  though  there  was  no  diminution  of  their  visits  ; 
ncTertheless,  I  soon  experienced  a  much  greater  and  more 
costly  annoyance.  My  vendor  had  not  only  cheated  mc  a 
good  deal  in  the  sale  itself,  but  had  concealed  from  me  also 
an  important  redeemable  interest ;  besides  which,  he  had 
not  given  up  all  that  was  set  down  in  the  inventory.  So  I 
was  obliged  to  bring  a  complaint  against  him  before  the 
government^  and  to  employ  an  advocate.     It  was  long 
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before  I  could  get  a  fixed  hold  on  my  oppouent,  who  be»  ' 
tliQught  bimself  of  one  subterfuge  after  another,  and  it 
also  appeared  to  me  that  the  government  had  no  great 
wish  to  help  me.  My  advocate,  who  knew  well  what  was 
needful,  advised  me  to  gain  the  Lord  Chancellor.  I  easily 
saw  what  his  aim  was,  and  to  hegin  with,  sent  the  latter  a 
wild  boar  together  with  two  kega  of  butter  for  his  kitchen; 
which  80  far  raised  the  wheel  of  justice  out  of  the  quag- 
mire, than  an  order  was  sent  to  my  opponent  to  produce  his 
answer  within  a  fixed  period.  With  thU  I  had  at  first  to  be 
content ;  but  I  soon  became  aware  that  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  the  game  and  the  butter  had  been  consumed. 
I  heard  of  no  citation,  and  no  counter-statement  Therefore 
I  doubled  my  deposit,  and  as  the  Chancelloross  reminded 
me  that  her  lord  had  liked  the  taste  of  the  butter,  and 
had  not  fancied  any  other  since,  I  had  again  to  send,  as 
before,  a  couple  of  kegs,  together  with  a  malter  of  oats  and 
a  beautiful  roebuck.  After  that  a  now  order  soon  came, 
but  my  opponent  was  so  long  in  making  his  appearance, 
that  another  malter  of  com  was  at  least  necessary.  Tliis  in- 
deed obtained  me  a  hearing  in  the  court,  but  only  advanced 
the  matter  so  far  that  the.  complaint  was  rea^l  to  the  de- 
fendant, and  he  was  ordered  to  plead  within  a  double 
Saxon  term.  But  as  meanwhile  ail  my  presents  were 
more  to  the  taste  of  my  Lord  Chancellor  than  what  he 
bought,  I  was  obliged  to  send  him  now  one  thing  now 
another.  He  knew  that  I  had  a  couple  of  beautiful  rifled 
guns  with  me,  which  he  got  out  of  me  in  the  following 
way.  He  came  unexpectedly  to  sec  me,  and  made  it 
appear  that  he  was  obliged  to  ask  me  as  a  friend  for  a 
night's  lodgings.  I  was  to  esteem  this  an  especial  honour, 
and  had  to  entertain  him  as  I  best  could.  Meanwhile  he 
looked  at  my  weapons,  praised  the  rifles,  and  said  that  he 
had  a  particular  liking  for  such  things  ;  that  I  might  either 
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let  him  buy  them  or  order  him  a  similar  pair.  I  soon  saw 
what  his  aim  was,  and  was  obliged  to  swallow  the  bitter 
pill,  and  it  was  not  only  this  pair  of  rifles  that  I  was 
obliged  to  give,  but  also,  some  months  after,  a  beautiful 
little  silver  clock  that  he  saw  accidentally  hanging  against 
the  wall ;  all  in  hopes  of  his  giving  a  just  decision.  *  That 
is  a  fine  groschen  by  which  one  can  gain  a  thaler,'  said 
my  advocate;  '.a  full  purse  seldom  meets  with  a  bad 
decision ;  the  purse  of  a  suitor  should  be  fastened  by 
a  cobweb,  just  as  with  a  lover.  And  as  with  a  golden 
lance  the  strongest  man  can  be  lifted  out  of  his  saddle,  so 
all  will  go  well  if  a  gentleman  can  once  make  up  his  mind 
to  give.'  In  short,  silver-gilt  flagons,  four  marks  in  weight, 
went  one  after  the  other,  and  yet  at  last  I  found  an  ass 
where  I  had  looked  for  a  cro^vn.  The  following  was  the 
conclusion ;  that  a  commission  should  be  immediately 
appointed,  to  endeavour  to  adjust  the  affair  amicably  be- 
tween us,  and  thus  to  relieve  from  henceforth  the  highly 
praiseworthy  government  from  this  long  and  troublesome 
lawsuit.  How  much  this  went  to  my  heart  it  is  easy  to 
guess  :  I  cursed  the  hour  when  I  had  thought  of  country 
life,  and  adjusted  my  differences  with  my  opponent  before 
the  commission  had  even  been  appointed.  Instead  of 
1600  thalers,  which  I  had  a  right  to  demand,  I  took  500, 
which  was  scarcely  enough  to  pay  the  costs.  At  the  same 
time  he  acknowledged  to  me  candiilly  that  he  had  spent 
no  less  than  300  thalers  in  similar  bribery.  So  it  would 
have  been  far  better  if  we  had  come  to  an  agreement  in 
the  beginning. 

"  Meanwhile  I  burdened  myself  with  a  household  cross. 
that  cut  me  to  the  soul  far  more  than  this  lawsuit.  Soon 
after  the  purchase  of  the  property  I  had  mamed  into  one 
of  the  old  noble  families  of  the  neighbourhood,  which 
suited  me  as  well  as  the  ice  dance  did  the  ass.     In  the 
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beginning  I  was  little  disposed  tq  do  so  ;  it  woB  my  wu 
to  obtain  the  daughter  of  some  good  citizen  with  a  fe 
thousand  thalers,  and  thereby  to  improve  my  honsekeepin 
But  the  false  friend  who  over-perBuaded  me  to  the  pu 
chase,  advised  me  to  many  no  one  that  was  not  of  tl 
old  nobility,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  '  In  the  fir 
place,'  said  he,  '  it  15  very  uncertain  whether  the  genti 
man  will  meet  with  a  rich  party  in  Broslau,  although  1 
has  got  ennobled.  But  further,  such  city  ladies  as  thesu  ha' 
BO  httle  knowledge  of  country  housekei-ipiug  that  they  <. 
not  even  know  a  cow  or  an  01,  nor  what  cheeao  or  cun 
are.  But  the  gentleman's  household  requires  a  mistress  wl 
has  been  brought  up  to  it  from  her  youth  ;  such  amarriaj 
ajao  is  the  only  means  of  forming  his  children  in  tin 
into  country  nobles.'  With  this  view  he  proposed 
lady  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  offered  himself  to  be  tl 
wooer,  '  She  is  pretty,  a  good  housekeeper,  has  some  fo 
tune,  and  is  of  old  family  ;  it  will  be  impossible  for  tl 
gentleman  to  find  all  that  together  in  the  city,'  When 
aeked  him  what  was  the  extent  of  her  means,  ho  boaeti 
that  it  was  21)00  thalers,  I  certainly  doubted  this,  evi 
then,  as  it  was  so  large  a  marriage  dower  for  the  counti 
that  any  baron  would  have  snapped  at  it ;  yet  I  let  mya» 
be  persuaded  at  last,  as  the  lady  was  not  ill-educated,  ai 
my  new  nobility  had  driven  all  sound  sense  out 
my  brain.  I  soon  found  that  the  above  pretended  20( 
thalers  sank  to  400 ;  even  these  were  pending  in 
doubtful  lawsuit,  which  would  scarcely  leave  as  much 
would  amount  to  the  costs  incurred,  or  as  would  pay  f 
nuptials  suitable  to  my  position.  Nevertheless,  in  the  b 
ginning  I  loved  her  on  account  of  her  good  looks,  and  ever 
thing  was  knocked  out  of  my  head.  As  she  had  broug] 
with  hcsr,  however,  no  jewels,  clothes,  or  other  female  om 
ments,  I  inquired  once  of  my  lady  mother-in-law  whe 
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the  chains^  rings,  and  two  taffeta  dresses  were,  in  which  I 
had  found  my  love  dressed  when  I  wooed  her.  But  she 
answered  me  with  a  jeering  smile,  that  if  I  had  got  her 
only  in  her  shift  I  ought  to  be  content,  and  feel  thankful 
that  such  a  noble  family  had  demeaned  itself  so  far  as  to 
give  me  their  child,  and  they  would  still  have  trouble 
enough  to  wipe  off  this  disgrace  among  their  friends,  who 
would  decidedly  not  have  consented  to  this  marriage.  But 
as  concerned  the  dresses  and  ornaments,  I  must  know 
that  they  had  other  daughters  to  think  of  and  provide  for. 
It  was,  besides,  the  custom  in  the  countiy  to  procure  a 
dress  and  ornaments  which  might  do  for  two  or  three 
daughters ;  when  one  of  them  was  smartly  attired,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  others  to  attend  to  the  housekeeping, 
or  if  guests  arrived,  to  feign  illness,  and  content  them- 
selves with  bed,  till  it  was  their  turn.  Tliereforc  I 
must  be  satisfied,  and  if  I  would  not  let  my  wife  appear 
so  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  me,  I  should,  out  of  my  own 
means,  provide  her  with  dress  and  ornaments  befitting 
a  noble  lady.  Thus  all  my  ready  money  went,  especially 
as  the  wedding  had  cost  me  much,  for  almost  the  whole 
province,  with  their  wives,  children,  servants,  and  horses, 
£si8tened  themselves  upon  me  for  a  fortnight,  and  I  could 
not  rid  myself  of  them  so  long  as  an3rthing  was  to  be 
found  in  the  kitchen  and  cellar.  Also  what  I  procured  for 
my  wife  was  never  rich  and  costly  enough  to  please  her 
and  her  mother  ;  they  always  found  some  deficiency,  and 
wished  to  have  everything  more  perfect. 

"Nevertheless,  I  controlled  myself,  and  would  have 
minded  no  expense,  if  I  had  only  gained  the  smallest 
thanks  for  it ;  but  what  most  pained  me,  was  to  feel  that 
neither  my  wife  nor  any  of  her  friends  held  me  in  the 
slightest  consideration.  Moreover  my  dear  mother-in-law 
was  a  thoroughly  malicious,  proud,  false  woman,  and  as, 
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wooer.     '  She  is  pretty,  a  good  houM/krcpi' 

tune,  and  is  of  old  family  ;  it  will  l.v  un 

gentleman  to  find  all  that  together  in  the 

asked  him  what  was  the  extent  of  hiT  ni 

that  it  was  2000  thalers.     I  certainly  df 

then,  as  it  waa  so  large  a  marriage  dower 

that  any  baron  would  have  snapped  at  it 

be  persuaded  at  last,  as  the  lady  was  not 

my   new   nobility   had   driven    all   bod' 

my  brain.     I  soon  found  that  the  abov. 

thiders   sank    to    400 ;   even    these  i* 

doubtful  lawsuit,  which  would  ecarcelc 

would  amount  to  the  costs  incurred,  I'l  i 

nuptials  suitable  to  my  position.    Ni>\- 

ginning  I  loved  her  on  account  of  her  .  ,,,i 

thing  waa  knocked  out  of  my  head.  ,n,( 

with  her,  however,  no  jewels,  clothi--  i  ,  r 

ments,  I  inquired  once  of  my  lad',  ,   ,, 
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^''*  ,  "10  to  aa 

f  *  J'-^'h,"'"  "   '  (Jin&for 

''^'H,,,      "■•'  ..       '    '                                           iuhchad 

*lhU>  ,      "      ■  *                                         Jiced  in  a 

**«(,,  iviting  the 

1%  '  determiucd 

^.  rtuuity  and 

^     '  ndow,  looking 

^_  observed  that 

^  olf  with  naked 

ulled  out  to  the 

*"  was  accosted  by 

^lents.      'My  lord 

"■'  i  if,   according  to 

r  of  calling  on  you 

-  Mi  honour  of  making 

~t,'  I  replied,  '  if  the 

-ified.'    I  invited  turn 

M-ith  his  cousinship,  I 

L  of  the  neighbourhood, 

IS  a  free  knight  of  the 

so  mined  by  the  French, 

ick  upon  hifi  burnt  pro- 

.  ;  now  he  was  going  to  the 

service.     I  could  perceive 

i.'tu  from  his  knowing  none 

iiom  I  had  madu  acqiiuint- 

1  Alsace.     Therefore  I  dealt 

111  the  good  lord  and  brother 

obliged  to  bo  satisfied  with  a 

,1- Ilia  head,    \Vlien  I  rose  the 


I  I 
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1  I 


.    ,,.  I  !••  i(li<  I   liuiikcr  nor  bedclothes,  and 

..1.1  :lii<1  iii.stols,  ivhich  I  had  left  in 

I    l>.iili^\ltli  ordered  my  servants  to 

I .will  rJiil>H,  and  if  they  found  the 

I  .    II  .liid  llii.-ii  lethim  escape,  but  bring 

t  .   I    wii-i  cuiivinced  that  the  man  was 

.  I  ii.,i    I   .^liiiulil  gain  no  advantage  by  his 

|.  I,  ivi:  I II I  lid  process,  and  have  at  last 

I.  ...   mil.     'I'Ih;  servants  found  him  with 

,.    .I...L  vviiod,  and  executed  my  orders 

l.i  .ii;^liL  my  things  back,  but  these  cost 

..I  ,    [lii,  Hcarcely  four  days  after,  my 

■  1  my  ln:ad  in  the  night,  without  doubt 

H...I  1  niuld  hardly  save  the  dwelling- 

I  h,,.  .i  in  look  on  at  the  destruction  of  the 

u  Lii  h  with  com  and  cattle  were  burnt 


...    ili.'i^u.stod  mc  so  with  country  life,  that 

^  \    ..I  hijtils  for  the  remaining  cattle,  and 

I       'l«l   Jiii   4()()()  tlialers  the  property  for 

.     ..   hiMiO.     Aft<T  that  I  betook  myself 

..   II  •    nf  i\n'  coiintiy  householder  to  the 

\  1.  vv  ijiiys  nftt'r,  the  stranger  had  an 

(I    I  ■.(<..'  I  vjii^r  tli,i  lif^.  (,f  r,^,^  impoverished 

I  I      A  yiiiii^'  lUrv  von  K.,  an  educated 

li  J     ii»uiiil   hitn  to  the  property  of  his 

I   liho    <o   Itikr  ;i  ride  with  him  from 

II    MilHi/  piojMTfy  wliorc  a  cliristening 

i      I  hi-    lliiT  v<»ii  K.  boggod  our  hero 

^^  lUii"' '^  '"  '"•  introihuvd  as  n  major  in 

\  ,.|  I  Iwiow,"  III*  said.  "  tiiat  otherwise 

.^^    will  l*'*^*'  *»•»  HiTuplr  in  giving  you  the 

.     ^   W^y^   >""  '*"  i-'ouBiderutiou,  in  spite  of 
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your  superior  education,  and  although,  without  impove- 
rishing yourself,  you  might  easily  buy  the  whole  of  their 
property  put  together."  What  the  Dutchman  then  ob- 
served he  relates  as  follows  : — 

"  The  entertainment  was  of  such  a  nature  that  thei*e 
was  no  danger  of  the   table  breaking  down  under  the 
weight  of  the  dishes  :  a  good  dish  of  small  fish  with  onion 
sauce,  calf  s  head  and  trimmings,  the  whole  interior  of  a 
pig  in  as  many  various  dishes  as  there  were  parts,  a  couple 
of  geese,  and  two  hares ;  besides  this,  such  rough  watery 
beer,  that  one  was  soon  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  not  much 
better  brandy.     In  spite  of  this  the  society,  which  consisted 
of  some  twenty  persons,  was  right  merry,  and  the  ladies 
more  lively  than  the  affected  mercantile  ladies  of  the  city 
nobility.     When  the  table  was  removed,  a  portion  of  the 
cavaliers  danced  about  meirily  to  a  couple  of  fiddles,  and 
the  room  was  filled  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco.    Then  Frau 
von  K.  began, '  I  have  taken  a  fancy  for  this  foreign  cavalier, 
and  have  hopes  that  my  son,  who  is  also  an  officer,  will  be 
as  much  loved  and  esteemed   in    other   places.'      Frau 
Use  von  der  B.  answered,  '  I,  dear  and  honoured  sister,  am 
quite  of  another  opinion.     I  could  never  exercise  such 
tyranny  on  those  belonging  to  me  as  to  thrust  them  among 
these  fierce  soldiers,  for  I  hear  that  they  sometimes  fare 
badly  enough — have  no  warm  beds  for  many  nights,  and 
besides,  have  no  one  to  make  them  a  mug  of  warm  beer  or 
bring  them  a  glass  of  brandy.     If  I  should  hear  that  my 
son  had  been  devoured  by  a  long-necked  Tartar,  such  as  I 
have  lately  seen  painted  at  Kretschem,  I  should  be  choked 
with  grief    Therefore,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  main- 
tain my  Junker  Hans  Christoph  as  well  as  I  can  on  our 
little  property  at  home.     I  must  acknowledge  that  he  has 
already  cost  me  more  than  enough ;  for  when  I  fitted  him 
out  as  became  a  noble,  my  two  best  cows  went,  and  I  have 
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not  been  able  to  replace  the  loss.  But  what  does  that 
matter  ;  I  see  with  pleasure  that  he  knows  bow  to  behave 
bimaelf  like  a  noblemaa  Oalr  see,  ttear  bonoured  osOmx, 
does  he  nut  dance  nimlily,  and  hasn't  he  got  a  capital 
knack  of  whirling  round  with  the  Ladies ;  he  does  not 
refiiae  to  drink  a  glass  of  beer  or  brandy  with  any  one ; 
tobacco  is  bis  only  ptcaaure  in  life ;  in  all  societiec  be 
makea  himself  so  a^eeable,  that  he  sometimes  does  not 
come  home  for  three  weeks,  possibly  with  a  black  eyeL 
From  that  I  can  quite  believe  that  he  lays  about  him,  ami 
defends  himself  valiantly  Uke  a  cavalier.  Such  also  ahaH 
my  Junker  Martin  Andres  become,'  The  Junker  who  wai 
standing  by  ber,  laid  his  head  on  the  lap  of  hia  deer 
mother.  '  The  wdd  lad  knows  already  that  be  is  a  Junker, 
therefore  he  does  not  desire  to  learn,  but  prefers  riding  in 
the  fields  with  the  young  horsemen ;  he  has  already  got 
into  his  head  that  be  must  wear  a  ffword.  This  la  a  new 
anxiety  to  me,  for  I  well  know  that  in  the  end  it  will  cost 
me  a  horse,  and  without  special  help  &om  God,  I  shall 
have  to  part  with  a  couple  more  cows.  I  must,  however, 
buy  him  an  alphabet,  for  his  father  always  wished  him  to 
become  a  thorough  scholar,  as  he  himself  was.  Yes,  if  it 
ooet  nothing,  and  it  were  not  neces.sary  to  buy  so  many 
expensive  books  for  the  learned  lad,  it  would  delight  met 
My  eyes  run  with  tears  when  I  think  how  bcautiftiUy  hii 
hoDonred  father  said  grace  after  meals,  and  did  it  as  well 
as  the  pastor ;  also  how  he  once  recited  before  the  prince^ 
for  a  whole  half  hour,  something,  I  know  not  what,  in 
pare  Latin.  One  thing  pleases  me  much  in  my  Martin 
Andrea,  that  he  has  such  a  subtle,  reflecting  head.  He 
himself  suggested  to  me  to  help  him  sometimes  to  gain 
money,  by  allowing  bim  to  keep  the  redemption  money  for 
tray  cattle  impounded  on  my  fields.  He  is  so  intent. 
Jiis  that  he  lurks  the  whole  day  in  the  com  to  catch 
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a  couple  of  pigs  or  the  like,  whereby  he  has  already  gained 
as  much  as  half  a  thaler.  But,  nevertheless,  if  I  only  knew 
for  certain  that  my  Junker  Hans  Christoph  would  prosper 
in  this  war  business,  like  your  noble  sons,  honoured  sister, 
I  would  not  let  another  year  pass  without  endeavouring  to 
persuade  him  to  go.  If  he  would  but  become  for  certain 
an  officer  or  a  baron,  and  obtain  a  rich  wife.  She,  how- 
ever, to  suit  me,  must  be  of  true,  real,  noble  blood,  for 
otherwise,  I  swear  she  should  never  be  permitted  to  appear 
before  me,  even  though  she  were  up  to  her  ears  in  gold. 
And  who  knows,  dear  honoured  sister  ?  I  have  all  my  life 
long  heard  that  in  other  countries  the  nobility  are  not  so 
good  as  with  us,  and  that  in  Holland,  from  whence  this 
officer  comes,  the  women  are  driven  to  the  market  naked 
as  God  has  created  them,  just  like  the  cows.  For  my 
deceased  honoured  mother's  sister,  the  dear  Frau  Grete 
von  T.  lived  to  see  her  son  devil-ridden,  and  he  brought 
home  just  such  a  wild  woman.  This  so  grieved  her  that 
she  did  not  live  much  longer,  and  she  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  see  this  wild  woman  more  than  once.  But  to 
return  to  my  son.  Junker  Hans  Christoph,  if  it  should  so 
happen  that  he  were  not  sent  among  the  Tai-tars,  nor 
obliged  to  be  a  sentinel,  I  would  try  to  persuade  my  old 
maid,  who  altogether  reared  and  waited  upon  him,  to 
accompany  him  for  a  year,  and  look  after  him,  to  wash  his 
shirts  and  keep  his  head  clean,  and  I  would  provide  for 
her  by  sowing  a  half  peck  of  flax  seed  on  her  account.' 

"  The  Frau  von  EL  would,  probably  have  given  a  good 
answer  to  this  nonsense,  if  she  had  not  been  led  off  to 
dance  by  Herr  von  K.  Thus  she  left  the  old  lady  alone, 
with  whom  the  Junker  Vogelbach,  who  was  present,  and 
had  a  tobacco-pipe  of  a  finger's  length  in  his  mouth,  held 
this  discourse: — 'How  are  you — ^how  fares  it  with  you, 
my  honoured  and  dear  cousin  1    I  observe  that  you  rejoice 
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ijot  hecn  able  to  replace  the  loss.  "^'^ 

matter  ;  I  sec  with  pleasure  that  li- 
himself  like  a  nobleman.     Only  s- 
does  he  not  dance  nimbly,  an<l  I 
kn.ick   of  whirling  round  witli  T 
refuse  to  drink  a  glass  of  beer  • 
tobacco   is   his  only  pleasure  V' 
makes  himself  so  agreeable,  tli- 

come  homo  for  three  weeks,  ^ 

From  that  I  can  quite  l)eliovi^  ■  •  ^'■<'- 

defi^nds  himself  valiantly  lilo-  "  •'■  ""> 

my  Junker  Martin  Andres  Iv  •  nikuiing 

standing  hy  her,  laid  his  I-  ■"■'"  .'''"'"'^  in 

mother.     'Thowildlarlkrir.  '      ■!">' iiizons  or 

therefore  he  does  not  dosir-  "'  ■"''•  '•"''^  these 

the  fields  with  the  yoiin-  ■         ", ;  '    ■''"  '"■■""■'^  ^^  ^^^'^ 
into  his  hea.1  that  ho  n.r  ■'       '  "'"  ''"''■  '•''"  i'-'"  cousin. 

anxit:tv  to  me,  for  I  wcr   ^     "".'    ';" ',  >'"'"'  f-^rehead? 

mc  a  horse,  and  ^vlll  „:  -      •'  "  ',"  .•'."•"'"'■  ^"^"•^J  ^"t'l 

have  to  part  ^vith  a  o„    •       •' ""  "  '''""  '^'^"^'^  "^^^y  °ot 

buy  him  an  alpliulK:t.  ,  .       . ,   ,     i 

hecome  a  thorou-h  s.  •  .■■  '''•"'■  •^••'"1  J"°ker  Vogelbach, 
cost  t.othin-  and  it  ,,-  ••  """"''  ""^"''^  or  cousin,  though 
expulsive  hook-  I  V  ...-•  •■'*'"  "''■'"  ^"^^^  ««  grand  a 
My  cy.;.s  run  wii !,  •,,  ,,,  .m.-'i,^;!'.  •'•"  l""g  as  they  give  good 
ho'iiound  fjifli,.)- ...  I  ,.,.:>'i'l'  >*'■  ^^''lletthe knaves  alone.' 
as  the  pM-itor :  ;.'.■,  ,,....i.  •'""'••  •I'tmselves  raeny  with 
for  a  wholi;  ], ,'  ,  ",  ».iii"'  '"iivifrse,  during  which  the 
pure  Latin,  t)  ^  .  .f,.ii.  «»'  ''"'  > wt»  tolerably  well  edu- 
Andivs,  thnt   '  ., .  |,i...i.  •""•  '''''y  was  to  be  seen  at  a 

hiniscilf  ^uis"  1 ..  „  I)  »*'♦"  dnrssed  from  head  to  foot 

money,  by  n!  .^^^^    |,,,„i  w  bn'i'  b«;  concluded  that  these 

the  .strav  cr*  i.iu.i.il  l<»  <■'"'''"''  themselves  with  one 

upon  Ihis  t^      ,  ,     ^^jj^l  lUai  ^li<)*t  ou^i  doiiced  in  the  room. 
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>  Iiad  retired,  had  to  wtut  patieatly  without 

Mi^ain.     'Are  not  those  dear  children t' 

Ij.id  seated  herself  with  the  other 

i  I.  -  '  they  do  all  in  BO  nohle  and 

■  -  my  heart  good  to  aee  how  every- 

1.     If  the  Feppersacks  in  the  city  were 

..iiii  iinory  about  them,  the  citizen  would 

•(.,      ■  Vuu  say  rightly,'  said  the  other ;  'my 

..iriiiii  ine   when  I  see    these   city  people 

'lit    in  such  fine  dresses  and   ornaments,   in 

!  !'  <1  carriages.     Think  I  to  myself,  be  as  ostenta- 

i    Villi  will,  were  you  eveiy  day,  even  to  drink  pearls 

i;,     ■t'l  iiCyour  best  wine,  you  are  still  citizens,  will  remun 

oitiK'iis.  a.ud  can  never  become  equal  to  us.' 

"  Amidst  such  woman's  prattle,  laughing,  shouting, 
dancing,  and  jumping,  the  night  wore  away,  and  as  Von 
K,  could  well  anticipate,  that  this  entertainment  would 
be  concluded  with  the  usual  brawls  and  quarrels,  he  gave 
our  Dutchman  a  wink,  and  retired  with  him  to  the  house 
of  a  peasant  of  his  acquaintance,  where  they  passed  the 
night  on  straw.  The  groom  of  the  Herr  von  K.  awoke 
them  the  following  morning,  saying,  if  they  desired  to 
witness  a  three-fold  fight,  in  which  Vogelbacb  would  be 
the  most  distinguished  combatant,  they  must  rise  quickly 
and  betake  themselves  to  a  spot  near  the  village,  on  the 
Polish  frontier.  Neither  of  them  having  any  desire  to  do 
so,  Ton  K.,  who  felt  ashamed  that  his  countrymen  were 
>nch  ragamuffins,  made  a  sign  to  his  groom  to  be  silent ; 
they  then  mounted,  and  rode  away  conversii^  together 
pleasautly." 

Here  we  conclude  the  narrative  of  Paul  Winckler. 
About  the  year  IVOO,  the  habits  of  the  country  nobles 
became  more  civilised,  their  life  more  comfortable,  and 
tke  bands  of  Krvppewreitera  became  rarer.    Still,  > 


I 
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ever,  indmduala  were  sometimes  tempted  to  defy  the 
weak  laws  of  the  country,  and  repeatedly  did  the  govern- 
ments exert  theoLselve!)  against  the  cunning  and  violence 
by  which  unlawftil  possession  was  taken  of  the  property  of 
the  deceased.  Still  did  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
nobles  suffer  from  the  burden  of  mortgages  ;  fiequent  were 
the  complaints  about  the  rashness  with  which  they  were 
given  and  sold ;  and,  as  it  is  usually  the  custom  to  cheat 
ia  drawing  up  such  mortgage-deeds,  they  far  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  estate.  Under  these  circumstances,  tliei 
were  everywhere  legal  auctions,  where  they  were  not  p 
vented  by  feudal  tenure  or  family  regulations  ;  only  1 
frequently  were  the  wax  lights  again  seen  burning,  whid 
according  to  old  custom,  were  burnt  on  the  morning  of  a 
auction,  and  the  duration  of  their  flame  marked  the  tin 
during  which  the  bidding  of  those  who  were  desiroua  4 
purchase  would  be  accepted." 

In  most  of  the  districts  of  Germany  the  acquisition  of  i?fl 
nobleman's  estate  depended  on  the  Rifterrecht,  or  laws 
and  usages  prevalent  among  the  nobility  in  that  district 
Undoubtedly  this  custom  was  not  in  accordance  wit^ 
common  law,  but  almost  everywhere  the  noble  proprietors 
of  the  district  formed  a  powerful  corporation,  which 
excluded  those  who  were  not  noble  from  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  aeigneurial  rights  of  StavAlscfuift,  and  from  their 
assemblies.  Even  where  those  who  were  not  noble  were 
capable  of  holding  a  fief,  they  were  so  only  under  limita- 
tiona  Sometimes  the  citizens  of  certain  privileged  cities 
had  the  right  of  acquiring  the  properties  of  noblemen,  but 
this  expired  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  belong  to  the  favoured 
city.  An  exception,  also,  was  sometimes  made  in  favour 
of  the  city  councillors  forming  part  of  the  government  of 

•  Enia.  PriviJ.  uoJ  Sand.,  toI,  L,  p.  377,  year  1712. 
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the  oonntiy,  and  members  of  the  miiyersities.  But  the 
general  role  was  that  those  not  noble,  could  only  occupy 
s  property  a*  a  mortgage,  not  with  seigneurial  rights  as  a 
possession.  Even  those  who  had  been  ennobled  were  not 
free  to  acquire  a  nobleman's  estate  as  a  possession ;  it 
required  the  consent  of  the  rulers  of  the  country  or  of  the 
noUe  States.  In  the  Imperial  hereditary  provinces  this 
right  could  only  be  obtained  by  those  noblemen  who 
were  raised  to  some  rank  of  the  higher  nobility ;  and  oven 
then  this  right  had  to  be  purchased  in  each  individual 
case^  and  from  the  sovereign  ruler,  and  secured  by  a 
diploma.  The  Emperor  endeavoured  to  obtain  money 
even  from  the  old  families  by  obliging  them  to  renew  this 
light  by  the  purchase  of  a  general  diploma  for  all  their 
members. 

But  the  Imperial  Court  imposed  other  limitations, 
dividing,  up  to  the  most  modem  times,  the  last  escutcheon 
of  its  nobility  into  Edle,  nobles,  Herren,  gentlemen,  and 
Mitter,  knights.  Whoever  was  transferred  from  the  order 
of  citizens  to  that  of  nobles  or  knights,  could  not  be 
buried  with  mourning  horses  and  escutcheons  if  he  con- 
tinued his  vocation  as  a  citizen.  And  so  far  did  Imperial 
administration  reach,  that  even  in  1716  a  noble  lady  was 
forbidden  to  marry  a  Lutheran  ecclesiastic,  because  that 
would  be  unbecoming  a  noble.* 

But  the  approach  of  a  new  time  may  be  clearly  per- 
ceived, soon  after  1700,  in  the  life  of  the  noble,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  peasant.  It  consisted  in  a  better  tone  of  feeling, 
both  as  head  of  a  household  and  as  a  landed  proprietor. 
A  new  literature  started  up  suddenly,  large  and  copious 
compilations,  in  which  were  introduced  systematically  the 
duties  and  secrets  of  agriculture,  husbandry,  and  house- 

*  Eala.  PriyiL  nnd  Sanct,  voL  iii.,  pp.  989  and  1021. 
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keeping ;   also  of  domeMic  and  gentlemanlike  educatioti 
and   training ;    they  are  respectable    folios,   haadsoiaelj 
bound  and  adorned  with  copper-plates,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered meritorious  to  educate  yourself  from  them.    In 
1682,  Ton  Hochberg  had  already  dedicated  his  "Coantiy 
Life  of  the  Noble "  to  the  landed  proprietors  of  Upper 
Austria.     Soon  after,  the  Count  Palatine,  Franz  PhiUp| 
under  the  name  of  Florinus,  wrote  a  similar  work, 
the  Prudent  Householder  versed  in  the  Law."     Alrmufc 
in  Holstein,  and  soon  after  in  Mecklenburg,  the  system  I 
double  rotation  was  introduced  on  the  properties  of  t 
nobility.     At  the  same  time  there  was  in  most  of  t 
wealthy   old   families   an  increasing  interest  in  art   & 
science  ;  it  was  thought  becoming  to  have  some  historii 
and  legal  knowledge,  to  be  acquainted  with  family  trai 
tious,  and  well  versed  in  the  aids  to  history,  numismati 
and  heraldry.     The  wives  of  the  country  nobles  were  bei 
fitted  by  the  deeper  earnestness  of  the  new  pietism,  ai 
also,  after  1700,  ftom  the  sensible,  sober  character  of  t 
new  culture.     They  were  so  often  told  that  it  was  p 
worthy  for  a  lady  of  rank  to  concern  herself  about  1 
household  affairs,  and  to  bring  up  her  children  as  Christiw 
gentlemen  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  one  may  well  belief^ 
that  these  views  entered  into  their  daily  Kfe.      AbotI 
1750,  a  travelled  nobleman  describes  with  pleasure  v 
the  daily  work  of  the  housewife  ought  to  be,     Lideed,  ft 
nobleman,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  who  lived 
peaceably  on  his  property,  and  was  tolerably  wealthy,  hact 
a  right  to  consider  himself  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
representatives  of  his  time.    He  lived  uprightly,  concerned 
himself  about  the  great  world  no  more  than  was  necessary,. 
lived  in  familiar  family  intercourse  with  the  whole  nobility 
of  the  neighbourhood,  was  oiJy  occasionally  tipsy,  reared 
his  foals,  sold  his  wool,  and  disputed  with  his  pastor ;  by 
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moderate  strictness  he  got  on  tolerably  well  with  his 
villeins,  and  had  but  rarely  a  suspicion  how  detrimental 
even  to  himself  was  the  servitude  of  his  labourers.  If  an 
old  family  was  in  danger  of  becoming  impoverished,  they 
were  advised  by  the  aforementioned  zealous  and  well- 
meaning  coadjutor  of  the  noble,  to  marry  with  a  rich 
heiress  of  the  respectable  citizen  class,  in  case  of  necessity 
the  family  of  the  lady  might  be  ennobled,  and  provided 
with  ancestors  on  both  father's  and  mother's  side  ;  the 
business,  it  is  true,  caused  a  small  blot  on  their  escutcheons, 
but  it  would  be  folly  to  regard  that  much. 

But  the  old  families  were  saved  from  sinking  again 
into  the  people  by  numerous  lucrative  privileges.  Very 
large  was  the  number  of  benefices  and  prebends,  and  of 
sinecures  in  the  cathedi*al  church,  in  the  orders  of  Malta 
and  St.  John,  and  in  the  monasteries  of  the  nobles  and 
other  ecclesiastical  endowments  ;  and  there  was  haidly  an 
old  {jEonily  that  had  not  some  connection  with  them.  Very 
general  was  the  feeling  among  the  nobility,  that  the 
BoTniLTi  Catholic  nobles  were  better  oif,  because  they 
could  more  easily  provide  for  their  sons  and  daughters ; 
midlst  the  Protestant  princes  had  seized  most  of  the  foun- 
dations. With  pride,  therefore,  did  the  so-called  knights 
of  the  Empire  in  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  on  the  Rhine, 
look  down  upon  the  landed  nobility  ;  the  Imperial  capitu- 
lation not  only  assured  them  privileges,  dignity,  and  great- 
ness, but  they  were  also  closely  united  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical princes  and  the  foundations  in  their  territories,  and 
their  families  lived,  with  almost  heritable  right,  to  nume- 
rous ecclesiastical  benefices.  But,  unfortunately,  this  sup- 
port had  not  the  effect  of  ensuring  lasting  prosperity 
to  their  families ;  nay,  it  was  a  chief  cause  of  many 
becoming  impoverished  and  comipted  iu  their  isolation. 

But  still  more  fatal  to  the  lower  nobility  was  a  privilege 
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to  which,  even  in  the  present  day,  they  cling  fast  ac  a 
valuable  advantage,  and  tho  lowering  oficct  of  which  is  not 
confined  to  them, — ^tlieir  right  of  admittance  at  cx)urt.  The 
principle  that  any  of  the  old  nobility  mutit  liave  &ee  axxeat 
at  court,  and  that  it  was  not  befitting  a  prince  to  have 
Bocial  intercourse  in  any  other  circle,  acquired  great  impor- 
tance after  the  year  17lW,  At  this  period  the  Oermsn 
courts  gradually  developed  the  tendencies  which  they  have 
maintained  up  to  the  present  day.  The  Imperial  Court, 
and  that  of  Louiti  XIV.,  were  the  pattern ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  old  home  usages  were  continued  at  particular  couils. 
Ever  greater  became  the  number  of  court  appointments ; 
needy  princes  even  sold  them  for  money."  The  lord 
steward  was  over  the  whole  court  There  was  a  marshal, 
called  "ffofmarsckall,"  who  had  charge  of  the  royal  house- 
■  hold ;  on  occasions  of  ceremony  he  marched  in  front,  with 
his  gold  staff  and  keys,  and  at  the  festive  table  he  stepped 
behind  the  chair  of  his  gracious  sovereign  as  soon  as  th« 
confectionery  was  served.  The  lord  high-chamberlain  really 
Buperintended  the  wardrobe  of  his  royal  master ;  sometimee 
with  the  advice  of  the  royal  lady,  his  wife,  and  distributed 
the  cast-off  clothes,  not  only  to  the  valet,  but  to  poor 
cavahers.'f-  His  office  also  waa  important,  fur  the  costumes 
at  most  of  the  courts  were  numerous  and  various ;  it  was 
only  at  the  Prussian  Court,  and  those  connected  with  H, 
that  the  simple  mihtary  coat  of  home-made  cloth  was  the 
usual  dress.  Elsewhere,  not  only  the  gala  dresses,  but  also 
the  special  costumes  and  fancy  dresses  for  the  high  festivals, 
were  subjects  for  great  consideration,  and  it  was  no  trifle 
for  the  chamberlain  to  ascertain  accurately  how  the  ward- 
robe at  the  different  entertainments  should  be  fittingly 
arranged;  as  when,  for  example,  at  the  Turkish  garden 

•  J.  B.  von  Bohr,   "Ceremonid  Wisaenachaft,"  p.  220, 
t  J.  B.  Ton  Bofar,  fiiid.,  p.  SI. 
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near  Dresden  the  whole  oourt  appeared  as  Mussulmon,  or 
when  an  extiaoidinaiy  coronation  dress  was  to  be  inTentod» 
as  for  the  EHector  Friedrich  August  of  Saxony  at  the  coro- 
nation at  Cracow.*    Even  the  stable  became  noble  ;  it  was 
under  the  master  of  the  horse,  as  the  hunt  was  imder  the 
grandmaster  of  the  chase.    As  ceremonial  had  become  the 
peculiar  science  of  court,  it  was  represented  at  most  of  the 
great  courts  by  a  grandmaster  of  the  ceremonies.    None 
watched  more  jealously  than  the  princes  themselves  the 
marks  of  honour  which  they  were  to  give  and  receive  at 
visits;   if  on  a  visit  sufficient  respect  was  not  shown  to 
ihem,  they  rode  away  in  anger,  and  threatened  reprisals. 
Endless,  therefore,  were  the  complaints  and  grievances  laid 
before  the  Emperor  and  Aulic  Council ;  and  yet  this  jealous 
watch  over  externals  was  not  the  result  of  self-respect,  for 
in  dealing  with  the  powerful  they  were  but  too  deficient 
in  thia     B^ulations  concerning  precedence  were  always 
being  renewed;  almost  every  new  ruler  had  pleasure  in 
thus  showing  his  supremacy,  but,  in  spite  of  all  ordinances, 
the  disputes  about  rank,  offices,  and  titles  were  endless — 
worse  than  the  men,  were  the  ladies.   In  1750,  at  one  of  the 

*  For  when  the  splendid  princo  hud  arrived  at  the  object  of  his  wishes 
by  countless  bribery  to  the  Polish  grandees,  and  after  lie  had  proved  his 
new  Catholicism  to  his  party — ^li^ss  tlirough  the  enforced  testiinony  of  tlio 
Pope  than  by  the  expenditure  of  some  thalurs  and  a  half  measure  of 
brandy  to  each  noble  elector — then,  at  his  eycutful  coronation  on  th(^  r)th 
of  September,  1697,  the  inventive  powers  of  the  chamberlain  were  strained 
to  the  uttermost,  for  the  costume  was  to  be  antii^ue,  at  the  samu  time 
Poliflh  and  also  fashionable  and  suitable  to  a  cavalier.  Tliercforo  the  king 
wore  on  his  well-powdered  head  a  Polish  cap  with  a  heron's  plume  ;  on 
his  body  a  strong  golden  breastplate,  over  his  short  French  breeelies  a 
short  Roman  tunic,  on  his  feet  sandals,  over  all  a  blue  ermine  cloak  ;  the 
whole  dress  covered  with  8])lendid  precious  stones.  He  became  faint  at 
the  coronation,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  uncom- 
fortable costume  or  to  shame.  The  Poles  ate  on  this  day  three  roast  ox(>n, 
while  at  the  £mperor's  coronation  at  Frankfort  only  one  was  customary,-— 
Compare  Fbrster,  "Hofe  undCabinette  fiuropos,**  vol.  iiL,  p.  51. 
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roj-al  courts,  all  the  ladies  of  the  nohilitv  left  their  p 
in   church   becauae  the  daughter  of  one   of   the   : 
ennobled  officials — a  "wirklichen  Gekeivurath"— 
for  a  place  in  their  choir. 

This  wide  sphere  of  trifling  interests  gave  great  impor- 
tance to  the  nobihty,  calculating  irom  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Vienna  down  to  the  household  of  the  baron  of  the  Empire,  Ti 
alwajrs  maintained  one  or  more  paorJunJcers  in  hisc: 
together  with  the  collateral  and  lateral  branches  ( 
greater  families,  it  might  be  estimated  that  there  were  some- ' 
where  about  5  or  600  court  households  in  Germany,  be- 
sides 1600  households  of  "  Enights  of  the  Empire ;"  so  that, 
undoubtedly,  there  were  more  than  5000  court  offices  8 
employments.    The  enormous  number  of  these  court  pla 
was  not  advantageous  to  the  manly  character  of  the  nob] 
To  be  able  to  endure  with  smiles  the  humours  and  rougl 
ness  of  an  unbridled  sovereign,  to  be  complaisant  as  t 
pliant  servant  of  the  despot's  licentious  desires,  and  of  t 
mistresses'  establishment,  was  not  the  worst  effect     He 
wa8  in  imnainent  danger  of  becoming  so   base  that   the 
coarseness  of  the  poor  Krippenreiter  appeared  comj>ara- 
tively  virtuous.     It  was  a  period  when  the  noble  mother 
gave  her  daughter  with  pleasure  into  the  arms  of  the  pro- 
fligate prince ;  and  when  the  courtier  gave  up  his  wife  to 
him  for  money.     And  it  was  not  only  done  by  poor  nobles, 
but  also  by  the  offshoots  of  royal  houses.     Tho  nobles  in 
some  German  provinces  took  the  opportunity  of  practising 
similar  complaisance,  even  in  our  century,  towards  Nape 
leon's  princes  and  marshals.     But  the  worst  was  that  i 
great  mass  of  the  court  nobility  drew  also  the  families  o 
landed  proprietors,  who  were  related  to  them,   to  theirJ 
residences.     Sensible  men  were  never  weary  of  compla 
ing  that  the  country  nobles  no  longer  dwelt  on  their  pro-  ' 
perties  to  the  great  damage  of  their  coffers  and  morals ; 
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but  thronged  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  princes  to  iniin 
themselves,  their  wives  and  daughters  in  tlio  pestilential 
atmosphere  of  the  court.  But  these  were  fruitless  warn- 
ings in  the  greater  part  of  Germany  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Those  who  had  more  manly  ambition  filled  civil  or 
military  offices.  There  was  a  jKiculiar  aspect,  also,  about 
these  nobles  that  bore  office.  If  the  son  of  an  old  family 
studied  law,  he  easily  gained  by  his  family  connection  the 
situation  of  councillor ;  and  rose  from  thence,  if  clever  and 
well  informed,  to  the  highest  offices,  even  to  be  de  facto 
a  ruler  of  states,  or  political  agent  and  aml^assador  at 
foreign  courts.  Besides  divers  rogues  who  were  drawn 
forth  in  these  bad  times,  there  were  also  some  men  of 
education,  worth,  and  capacity,  among  the  Gennan  nc^bility 
of  this  class,  who  already  in  the  time  of  Leil>nitz  formed 
the  real  aristocracy  of  the  order.  It  became  gradually 
customary  for  nobles  to  occupy  the  highest  official  posi- 
tions and  the  posts  of  ambassadors,  after  they  had  become 
an  established  court  institution ;  also  the  appointments  of 
officers  in  the  army.  WhiL>t  the  Imperial  armies,  to  which 
the  young  nobles  from  the  greater  part  of  Germany  were 
attracted,  retained,  even  after  the  reforms  of  Prince;  Eugene, 
somewhat  of  the  aspect  of  the  old  Landsknecht  army  under 
the  Hohenzollerns ;  the  new  organization  of  the  Prussian 
army  formed  the  ground-work  of  an  oxcollent  education  for 
the  officers.  The  Elector  Frederic  William  had  perceived 
that  the  wild  country  nobles  of  his  devastated  realm  could  bo 
best  turned  to  account  in  the  army  which  he  created  amid 
the  roar  of  cannon  in  the  Thirty  Years  War.  He  restrained 
their  love  of  brawls  by  military  discipline  ;  regulated  their 
rude  sense  of  honour  by  esprit  th'  carpn  and  militnrv  laws; 
and  gave  them  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  privileged  position, 
by  raising  none  but  nobles  to  the  rank  of  officers.     Thus 
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was  effected  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable 
civilization  of  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  when  i 
Frederic  William  I.  and  Fi-ederic  II.  had  so  emphatici 
declared  that  every  prince  of  the  Hohenzollem  house  mui 
be  both  soldier  and  officer,  wear  the  same  coat,  be  undl 
the  same  gubordination  and  the  same  law  of  honour  a 
most  insignificant  Junker  from  the  country. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  descendants  of  many  fiuoilies 
that  had  lived  as  drones  in  the  Commonwealth  bectuna 
closely  bound  up  with  the  fondest  recollections  of  1 
people.  But  this  political  privilege  of  the  nobility  b 
it  is  true,  even  in  the  State  of  the  HohenzoUems,  a  s 
of  new  danger  to  the  families  of  the  nobility,  anfl.  vhid| 
was  still  more  important,  to  the  State  itself.  We  t 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  later. 

Thus  the  nobility,  about  1750,  were  at  their  higheH 
point — everywhere  the  ruling  class.  Thousands  of  1 
sons  did  hom^e,  in  both  the  great  and  small  courti';3 
scarcely  a  le.se  number  established  themselves  in  the  stalls 
of  ecclesiastical  endowments,  occupied  prebendH  and  carried 
Imperial  " pani^riffa" '  in  their  pockets. 
seats  in  the  senate,  the  foremost  places  in  the  State  < 
riages  of  diplomats,  wexe  taken  by  them  ;  almost  the  whoi 
of  the  State  domains  were  in  their  hands.  But  it  was  jni 
at  this  period  that  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  n 
of  the  German  people  ;  a  new  culture  arose,  and  new  viei 
of  the  value  of  the  things  of  this  world  spread  themselves 
quietly,  gradually,  imperceptibly,  no  one  knew  how  or  from 
whence.  TLo  German  sentences  received  a  new  cadence ; 
German  verses  became  less  majestic,  and  soon  even  Bin)^A»  ■ 
This   new  seeking   after  simplicity  spread   still   ; 
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Certain  bold  enthusiasts  ventured  to  despise  powder,  and 
perukes;  this  was  contrary  to  all  etiquette,  but  new 
ideas  and  new  feelings  came  into  circulation.  Beautiful 
tender  hearts,  and  the  dignity  of  man  were  spoken  of 
Soon,  also,  distinguished  personages  among  the  nobility 
caught  the  infection,  even  Sovereigns ;  the  Duchess  of 
Weimar  went  with  a  certain  Wieland  in  a  carrier's  cart ; 
two  Reichagrafen  von  Stolborg  were  not  disinclined  to 
bend  the  knee  to  one  Klopstock,  and  embraced  by  moon- 
light the  citizen  studenta 

Among  the  bel-eapHta  of  the  citizens  who  now  gained 
an  influence,  none  was  more  adapted  to  reconcile  the  no- 
bles to  the  new  times  than  Gellert.  He  was  not  genial : 
he  knew  well  what  was  due  to  every  one,  and  he  gave 
every  one  his  proper  place  ;  he  had  a  refined,  modest  dis- 
position, but  was  rather  a  pessimist ;  he  was  very  re- 
spectable, and  had  a  mild  and  benevolent  demeanour 
towards  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Great  was  the  influ- 
ence that  he  exercised  over  the  country  nobles  of  Upper 
Saxony,  Thuringia,  and  Lower  Germany.  The  culture  of 
the  new  time  soon  got  a  footing  in  these  families.  The 
ladies  especially  opened  their  hearts  to  the  new  feeling 
for  literature,  and  many  of  them  became  proud  of  being 
patronesses  of  the  beautiful  art  of  poetry,  whilst  the  gen- 
tlemen still  looked  distrustfully  on  the  new  state  of  things. 
As  in  Germany,  poetry  had  the  wonderful  effect  of  bringing 
the  nobility  into  unprecedented  union  with  the  citizen 
class,  so  at  the  same  time  in  Austria,  music  had  for  a  time 
a  similar  effect. 

But  there  were  greater  residts  than  the  mere  poetical 
emotions  with  which  Kalb,  Stein,  and  the  loveable  Leng- 
felds  received  the  German  poets.  Science  now  began  to 
speak  more  earnestly  and  more  powerfully.  What  she  com- 
mended or  condenmcd  became,  as  if  by  magic,  among  hun- 
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dreds  of  thousands,  the  law  of  life  or  the  object  of  aversioa 
Not  many  years  after  1750,  in  a  wide  circle  of  highly  cul- 
tivated minds,  which  included  the  most  vigorous  of  the 
burgher  class,  together  with  the  noblest  spirits  among  the 
nobility,  the  privileges  which  gave  the  nobles  a  position 
among  the  people,  were  considered  as  obsolete  ;  and  the 
State  ordinances  which  preserved  them  were  regarded  with 
coldness  and  contempt. 

Again  there  came  a  stem  period ;  the  noble  generals  of 
the  Prussian  army  could  not  maintain  the  State  edifice  of 
the  old  HohenzoUems ;  they  were  the  first  to  give  up  the 
State  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  pusillanimously  to  sur- 
render the  Prussian  fortresses  to  a  foreign  enemy.  One  of 
the  necessary  conditions  for  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  Prussia  and  Germany  was,  that  the  nobility  must 
renounce  their  valued  privileges  in  civil  offices,  and  officers' 
appointments. 

Since  the  rising  of  the  people  in  1813,  the  life  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State  has  mainly  rested  on  the  power  and 
progress  of  culture  in  the  Gennan  citizen.  The  citizens 
are  no  longer,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  a  class  confronting 
the  other  classes ;  they  form  the  nation.  Whoever  would 
place  himself  in  opposition  to  it  by  egotistical  pretensions, 
begins  a  hopeless  struggle.  All  the  privileges  by  which 
the  nobility  up  to  the  present  day  have  sought  to  main- 
tain a  separate  position  among  the  people,  have  become  a 
misfortune  and  fatality  to  themselves.  Many  of  the  best 
among  them  have  long  comprehended  this ;  they  are  in 
every  domain  of  intellectual  and  material  interests,  in  art, 
science,  and  State,  the  representatives  of  the  new  life  of  the 
nation.  Even  the  country  noble,  who  within  the  boun- 
daiy  of  his  village  district  holds  faithfully  and  lovingly  to 
the  recollections  of  the  olden  time,  has  in  some  degree 
made  friends  with  the  new  time,  and  in  some  sort  jdelded 
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unwillingly  to  its  demands.  But  among  the  weaker  of 
them  there  remains  even  now  somewhat  of  the  hearty  dis- 
position of  the  old  mounted  rovers.  The  modern  Junker 
is  an  unfavourable  caricature  of  the  nobility ;  if  one  ob- 
serves closely,  he  is  only  a  pretentiotis  continuation  of  the 
old  Krippenreiter.  Under  uniforms  and  decorations  are 
concealed  the  same  hatred  of  the  culture  of  the  times,  the 
same  prejudices,  the  same  arrogance,  tlie  same  grotesque 
respect  for  decaying  privileges,  and  the  same  rough  egotism 
with  regard  to  the  commonwealth.  Not  a  few  of  these 
court  and  country  nobles  still  consider  the  State  like  the 
full  store-room  of  a  neighbour,  as  their  ancestors  did  two 
centuries  ago  ;  against  these  rL^e  the  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  people. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  CITIZEN  AND  HIS  SHOOTING  FESTIVALS. 

(1800-1800.) 

It  is  on'the  simple  truth,  that  every  man  is  only  valuable 
to  his  nation  and  State  in  proportion  to  his  work,  that  the 
power  and  pride  of  citizenship  rests ;  that  is  to  say,  in  so 
far  as  he  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  others.  But  eighteen 
hundred  yeai's  were  necessary  to  establish  this  principle, 
and  to  make  it  perceptible  to  Germans,  and  still  does  the 
st niggle  continue  to  realize  it,  to  introduce  into  the  cities 
free  competition  instead  of  the  corporate  privileges  of  guilds, 
and  into  the  State  the  right  of  personal  character  against 
the  rights  of  birth.  And  yet  it  is  only  since  this  truth  has 
penetrated  into  society,  morals  and  legislature,  that  a  sure, 
and  as  far  as  man  can  judge,  indestructible  foundation  has 
been  formed  for  the  vitality  of  the  nation.  So  slow  has 
been  the  progress  here  of  modem  development. 

It  was  from  the  capacity  and  the  pride  of  the  working 
citizen  that  the  conviction  arose  in  the  German  mind  of 
the  value  of  work.  It  first  made  the  serf  a  free  labourer 
of  the  commonalty  ;  then  it  created  a  wealthy  citizen  class 
which  spread  itself  firmly  between  the  other  classes ;  then 
it  helped  to  add  science  to  the  mechanical  labour  and  art 
of  the  citizen,  and  thus  made  him  the  representative  of 
intellect,  the  guardian  of  civilisation,  and  the  centre  of 
the  national  strength.  By  this  he  ceased  to  be  one  of  a 
cla^ss,  and  formed  the  essential  element  of  the  nation. 

^^  ' '  *  ig  is  more  instructive  than  to  observe  the  way  in 
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which  the  power  of  the  German  citizen  became  effectiva 
However  great  was  the  industry,  and  however  much  de- 
vejoped  the  technical  skill  of  handicraft  under  the  Roman 
supremacy,  the  collective  industrial  activity  lay  under  the 
ban  of  disregard.  In  the  cities  indeed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  great  migration,  the  remains  of  a  sumptuous  life 
still  continued  amidst  marble  columns  and  the  vaulted 
halls  of  costly  baths ;  and  the  guilds  of  the  old  handi- 
crafts, with  their  chapels  and  exchanges  were  not  only  the 
casual  forerunners  of  the  later  guilds  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  perhaps  their  real  progenitors,  from  whom  the  Ger- 
mans acquired  numerous  handicraft  implements  and  tech- 
nical dexterities;  nay,  even  many  noble  customs.  But 
a  great  portion  of  the  handicraft  of  antiquity  was  not  the 
work  of  freemen :  at  least  where  anything  of  tlie  nature 
of  manufactures  paid  well,  slave  labour  increased.  Never- 
theless, many  freed  men  entered  the  old  guilds  ;  having 
been  furnished  by  their  masters  with  a  small  capital,  they 
bought  themselves  into  a  Roman  corporation :  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  not  only  was  such  handicraft  held  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  in  contempt  by  the  full  citizens  up  to  the 
latest  time,  but  the  artizans,  according  to  Roman  tradition, 
were  allowed  little  share  in  the  government  of  the  city  ; 
they  had,  together  with  undeniable  local  patriotism,  a 
deficiency  of  the  political  culture,  the  self-respect,  and 
the  capacity  of  self-defence  of  free-bom  citizens. 

Even  among  the  ancient  Germans,  who  came  with  the 
great  migration,  manual  laboiu*  was  not  considered  the 
most  honourable  occupation  of  the  warrior ;  the  poor 
alone  used  to  cultivate  the  fields  or  to  forge  weapons  at 
the  smithy ;  long  did  the  feeling  remain,  that  there  was 
less  honour  in  earning  money  than  in  taking  the  property 
of  others,  in  the  shape  of  imposts  or  booty.  Under  such  a 
condition  of  insecurity  and  violence  did  the  cities  arise. 
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They  yreie  surrounded  by  strong  walla,  and  shut  out  from 
the  country,  as  once  were  the  cities  of  old  Latium  ;  they 
were  the  refuge  of  oppressed  country  people,  not  only 
from  the  incursions  of  enemies,  but  also  from  the  oumi 
small  tyrants  of  the  open  country.  For  centuries 
were  governed  bj-  privileged  free-hom  citizens,  merchant 
and  Bpeculators,  similar  to  the  Roman  Empire  ;  but 
the  patricians,  the  guilds  were  strengthened  iu  the 
of  long  and  often  bloody  stniggles  within  the  walls 
acquired  a,  share  in  the  government,  with  essentially  equal 
rights  and  equal  duties.  As  a  free  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  the  German  citizen  found  that  he  could  obtun 
riches,  consideration,  and  affluence  by  means  of  hie  hiuuli- 
craft  and  his  art  At  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
became  clear  that  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany  had 
taken  root  in  the  cities. 

Undoubtedly  handicraft  was  tmder  different  condii 
to  what  it  is  now.     Whilst  the  common  produce  of  ii 
vidua!  mechanical  labour  was  accurately  defined  in  respect 
to  material,  form,  and  price,  and  the  creative  energy  of 
individuals  was  entirely   restrained  by  the  traditions 
their  city  and  guild,  a  creative  tendency  appeared  in 
that  required  more  delicate  handling.     The  painter 
rubbed  his  colours  himself,  and  melted  the  varnish,  but 
also  carved  in  wood,  and  engraved  copper-plates.     All 
Surer  still  sold  in  the  market  stalls  picture  sheets 
woodcuta,  for  which  perhaps  he  himself  made  the  letter- 
press.    Whilst  the  arrangements  of  houses  and  churcdieB 
frequently  remained  fixed,  even  in  respect  to  size,  in  all 
fundamental   points,  the  countless    and  often   too   florid 
details   of  the  arabesques  in  the  stonework  showed  tb*! 
inward  satisfaction  with  which  the  builder,  when  permitt 
the  free  exercise  of  his  own  fancy,  followed  the  impi 
to  give  expression  to  his  own  mind.     The  goldsmith 
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also  designer  and  modeller ;  he  took  pleasure  in  making 
every  article  of  value  a  work  of  art,  into  which  he  threw 
his  whole  soul  But  it  was  just  this  union  of  restrictive 
tradition  and  free  invention  which  was  so  beneficial  to  the 
bandicraft  of  the  cities,  developing  eveiywhere  greater 
wealth,  higher  morality  and  culture.  Throughout  the  whole 
ooontry  the  cities  became  like  the  knots  of  a  net  of  free 
societies,  to  which  the  gentry  of  the  rural  districts,  far 
behindhand  in  civilisation,  were  in  constant  hostility. 
Long  did  an  active  hatred  continue  betwixt  the  money- 
getting  citizen  and  the  predatory  landed  proprietor ;  and 
on  both  sides  there  was  bitter  animosity.  It  is  true  that 
the  noble  order  of  Landowners  were  held  in  greater  con- 
sideration ;  they  were  sustained  by  the  pride  of  noble 
blood  and  of  military  skill,  and  by  a  multitude  of  prero- 
gatives and  privileges ;  but  in  fact  the  money-making 
citizen  had  already  acquired  the  best  rights,  for  so  com- 
pletely did  he  engross  the  whole  culture  and  wealth  of  his 
time,  that  without  him  the  country  would  have  relapsed 
into  barbarism 

Thus  he  became  the  aid  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
victim  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  But  even  after  the 
devastation  of  that  period,  he,  the  weak  and  impoverished 
artizan  of  the  city,  felt  himself  a  privileged  man,  whose 
prosperity  depended  on  the  superior  rights  he  possessed. 
He  endeavoured  carefully  to  guard  against  strangers  the 
privileges  of  his  guild,  of  his  patrician  chamber,  and  of 
his  community ;  he  was  only  helpless  in  his  relations  with 
his  sovereign.  He  was  still  an  order  in  the  new  state, 
from  which  other  orders  were  excluded.  His  work  had 
lost  much  of  its  excellence,  and  this  weakness  has  lasted 
up  to  the  present  day.  Not  only  were  trade  and  commerce 
impeded,  but  the  technical  skill  of  most  of  the  artizans 
became  less.    Wood  carvings  and  painted  glass  had  almost 
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porislied,  the  arts  of  stone  and  wood  carving  were  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  the  houses  were  built  small,  tasteless, 
and  bare.  Printing  and  paper,  which  the  small  printing 
presses  liad  deteriorated  already  before  the  war,  continue 
poor  even  in  our  century.  Ecjually  so  were  the  arts  of  the 
metal  workers,  goldsmiths,  and  armourers.  The  works 
of  tlie  cabinet-maker  alone  maintained  their  excellence 
through  the  rococco  time,  though  even  the  chef  ctcBUvres 
of  the  celebrated  Meister  von  Neuwied  could  not  compare 
with  the  artistic  chests  of  the  Augsburgers  about  1600;  the 
art  of  weaving  also,  especially  damask,  came  into  fashion 
soon  after  1650,  but  not  in  the  cities  preeminently.  The 
new  trades  which  attained  to  great  importance,  like  that 
of  peruke-maker,  were  of  doubtful  value  to  the  national 
industrv. 

Equally  great  was  the  change  which  took  place  after 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  in  the  social  life  of  the  citizens,  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  strangera  In 
a  former  volume  it  was  shown  to  what  an  extent  indivi- 
duals withdrew  into  their  families.  It  is  w^orth  the  trouble 
of  examining  more  nearly  what  they  lost  by  this.  First, 
that  feeling  of  self-dependence  which  the  most  diffident 
mau  acquires  by  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers,  the 
cai)ability  of  co-operating  with  othei*s  in  a  larger  sphere, 
of  represciuting  a  conviction,  acting  in  a  manly  way,  and 
not  submitting  to  any  affront  or  unjust  treatment,  but  at 
the  same  time  yielding  up  pride  and  pretensions  to  the 
coianion  weal ;  added  to  thLs  the  skill  to  organise  them- 
selves in  new  positions  and  more  extended  society,  and  to 
aeconiniodate  themselves  to  these  altered  circumstances. 
Such  a  tone  of  mind,  the  groundwork  of  all  man*s  political 
capacity,  was  to  be  found  in  abundance  at  an  earlier  period. 
TIkj  power  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  princes  having  become 
very  weak,  the  aptitude  of  individuals  to  act  in  masses 
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was  Btrongly  developed,  but  after  the  war  the  laws  of  the 
newly-formed  states  pressed  with  sucli  an  iron  hand,  that 
all  the  art  and  practice  of  self-government  was  lost. 

This  change  shall  be  here  shown,  in  a  single  phase  of 
citizen  life — the  great  prize  shooting  festivals.  They  are 
more  especially  adapted  to  give  a  picture  in  detail  of  the 
stately  and  splendid  public  life  of  the  German  citizen  in 
olden  times,  and  to  show  that  we  are  only  now  beginning 
— ^though  certainly  with  higher  aims — again  to  attain  to 
what  our  ancestors  had  already  found. 

It  has  been  a  German  custom,  older  than  Christianity, 
to  celebrate  the  awakening  life  of  nature  in  May.  This 
has  always  been  a  martial  feast,  in  which  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  old  heathen  faith,  the  victory  of  the  awakening 
divinities  of  nature  over  the  demons  of  winter,  was  drama- 
tically represented.  In  the  rising  cities  it  was  tlie  warlike 
youth  of  the  freeborn  citizens  who  lead  tlie  May  sports,  and 
in  the  Hohenstaufen  time  these  sports  assumed  tlie  form  of 
fashionable  knightly  festivals.  Thus  in  the  year  1279,  at 
Magdeburg,  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  whfere  Saxon  blood 
had  formed  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  German  life 
against  the  Sclavoidan,  the  Whitsuntide  feast  was  celebrated 
quite  in  knightly  style.  The  young  mounted  yeomen  ar- 
ranged a  great  tournament  in  their  Elbe  island  "the  Marsh," 
under  their  Maigraf,  Bruno  von  Stovenbecke  ;  the  arrange- 
ments were  all  written  down,  and  the  merchants  of  Goslar, 
Hildesheim,  Braunschweig,  Halberstadt,  and  Quedlinburg 
invited.  They  came  splendidly-equipped,  and  courteously 
broke  a  lance  with  two  young  comrades  of  Magdeburg  in 
pfront  of  the  city,  and  then  rode  festively  through  the  gates 
to  the  island  on  which  many  tents  were  pitched.  The 
prize  settled  by  the  Magdeburgers  for  this  May  tilt  was, 
like  the  figure  on  their  coat-of-arms,  a  maiden.*     An  old 

*  She  certainly  was  not  a  girl  of  loose  character,  as  UuUmauu  in  the 
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merchant  fiom  Goslar  won  the  beautiful  Sophie ;  he  took 
her  with  him  and  married  her,  giving  her  bo  good  a  dowiy 
as  to  enable  her  to  live  ever  afterwards  honourably. 

A  century  later,  in  May  1387,  the  Magdeburgers  cele- 
brated a  great  festival  on  the  "  Marsh,"  and  again  they 
contended  for  a  maiden  ;  but  the  combat  was  no  longer  in 
the  style  of  a  tournament,  such  as  their  bishop  held  at  the 
same  time  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  but  it  was  in  a 
great  archery  court  To  this  archeiy  meeting  they  again 
invited  the  friendly  cities  of  Brunswick,  Halberstadt, 
Quedlinburg,  Aschersleben,  Blackenberg,  Kalbe,  Salza^ 
and  Halle.     A  citizen  of  Aschersleben  won  the  maiden. 

During  this  century  there  was  a  great  change  in  the  life 
and  constitution  of  the  German  cities ;  the  patrician  youth 
with  their  knightly  customs  were  no  longer  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  power  of  the  burgher  class,  the  commonalty 
of  the  city  already  began  to  feel  theuLselves  masters,  and 
their  weapon,  the  cross-bow,  gained  the  prizes.  Soon 
after  1300,  the  societies  of  Archers  arose  in  the  German 
cities,  with  their  regulations,  archery  houses,  and  yearly 
shooting  festivals ;  as  a  brotherhood  they  erected  an  altar 
or  built  a  chapel,  and  obtained  from  the  Pope's  Legate 
absolution  for  all  who  attended  the  mass,  which  they 
estal)lish(jd  on  the  day  of  their  patron  saint,  the  holy 
St.  Sebiistian.  These  guilds  were  favoured  by  the  city 
magistrates,  who  helped  to  airange  the  great  prize  shoot- 
ings of  their  city.  But  however  much  the  citizen  bow 
superseded  the  knightly  lance  at  the  feasts  of  arms  of 
the  cities,  some  of  the  terms  of  knightly  language  con- 
tinued long  in  use.    The  prizes  were  still  in  the  sixteenth 

*'Sta<Uewescn,*'  vol.  ii.,  assumes;  on  the  contrary,  she  passed  in  the 
B]»ort8  as  the  symbol  of  a  city  which  was  supposed  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Iloly  Virgin,  and,  till  the  time  of  Tilly,  boasted  of  never 
having  been  taken.  It  is  possible  that  the  maiden  may  have  been  a  serf, 
but  this  is  not  certain. 
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century  called  "ventures;**  still  longer  did  the  term  **  tUt- 
injjr"  denote  the  contention  between  individual  marks- 
men who  had  shot  into  an  equal  number  of  cir/cles,  and  a 
*'  course  "  signified  a  certain  number  of  shots. 

After  the  time  of  that  archery  court  of  the  Magdebur- 
gers,  mutual  shooting  festivals  are  mentioned  by  the 
chronicles  of  other  cities.  They  were  quite  common,  at 
least  in  southern  Germany,  about  1400  ;  for  example, 
Munich  sent  its  archers  almost  every  second  year  to  con- 
tend in  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  the  "customs"  of 
tlie  public  shootings  were  already  at  that  period  firmly 
established.  Thenceforward  they  spread  over  the  whole 
of  Gtermany,  increasing  in  magnitude  and  splendour. 
They,  as  well  as  the  German  burglier-class,  were  at  their 
highest  acme  about  1500  ;  in  the  century  of  the  Reforma- 
tion they  became  more  extensive  and  costly,  and  more 
diverBified  in  customs  and  characteristics,  but  shortly 
before  the  Thirty  Years*  War  they  showed  many  symp- 
toms of  decline.  The  increasing  power  of  the  princes, 
and  the  commencement  of  modern  court  splendour,  w^ere 
mixed  up  with  the  old  customs — the  festivals  became  very 
costly,  and  a  refined  love  of  pleasure  began  to  appear. 

Prize-meetings  were  not  only  established  in  the  cities, 
they  were  held  sometimes  by  the  princes  and  wealthy 
nobles,  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  still  more 
frequently  when  in  the  century  of  the  Reformation  armour 
and  lances  declined  in  importance.  The  great  landed 
proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  the  princes  of  the 
country,  were  received  as  honoured  guests  at  these  meet- 
ings of  the  cities.  Still  the  archers  were  for  the  most 
part  citizens,  and  the  occasional  princes  and  nobles  were 
placed  under  their  banners.  At  an  early  period  even  fi'ee 
peasants  were  allowed  to  enter  the  lists,  but  this  became 
rare  in  Germany  after  the  Peasai  t  War,  though  they  con- 
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tinuetl  t>o  do  so  iu  Switzeriand,  where  a  powerful  peasantiy 
have  never  ceased  to  exist  The  equal  right  of  all,  with- 
out difltiDction  of  ranks,  buth  as  to  ]>rizes  aiid  penalties,  a  s 
citizen  characteristic,  and  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
associations,  as  well  as  the  most  importaut,  came  from  the 
cities. 

During  so  long  a  period  many  of  their  usages  altered, 
and  others  were  developed  In  different  provinces,  but  yet 
the  unity  of  their  proceedings  from  the  Oder  to  the 
Rhine,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Vistula,  is  very  strikii^. 
They  represent  during  this  whole  period  a  brilliant  phoae 
of  German  life,  the  noble  hospitality  exercised  by  martial 
city  communities  towards  othi^r  friendly  cities.  The  self- 
respect  of  the  citizen  found  in  them  its  most  powerfii] 
expression.  Many  characteristic  qualities  of  our  fore- 
fathers are  more  especially  perceptible  in  them ;  pride 
in  their  own  city,  a  Uvely  and  sensitive  feeling  of  honor 
even  with  respect  to  Mends,  satisfaction  iu  appearing  in 
processions,  whether  on  serious  occasions  or  in  spoit, 
and  iu  representing  with  dignity,  and  above  all,  pleasure 
in  showing,  on  public  occasions,  among  many  thousands, 
their  manliness,  worth,  and  charity  in  word  and  deed. 

If  a  prize  shooting  was  determined  upon  in  a  city, 
messengera  bore  the  proclamation  of  the  council,  and  fre- 
quently also  of  the  archery  association,  to  their  good 
neighbours  far  iu  the  country.  The  number  of  dtiea 
invited  was  sometimes  very  great.  In  1601,  156  cities 
were  invited  to  one  shooting  festival,  held  at  Halle,  and 
archers  came  from  fifty,  though  the  weather  was  bad  and 
the  prizes  not  high.  At  Strasburg  seventy  places  were 
represented  in  1576,  in  1573  there  were  187  crass-bowmen 
sent  from  thirty-nine  places  to  Zwickau,  amongst  them 
L^  were  three  Swabian  peasants  from  Goppingen,  all  of  whom, 
^kto  the  great  vexation  of  the  proud  citizens,  won  prizes. 
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A.t  the  cross-bow  shooting  at  Ratisbon,  in  1586,  thirty- 
5ve  towns  were  represented  by  210  cross-bow  men.  At 
the  costly  prize-shooting  in  1614,  at  Dresden,  twenty-one 
y£  the  invited  cities  sent  representatives,  but  eleven  did 
Qot.  But  the  hospitality  was  not  limited  to  those  alone 
who  were  invited :  at  an  earlier  period  special  prizes  were 
assigned  to  those  who  came  from  greater  distances ;  thus  the 
Augsburgers,  in  1508,  rejoiced  that  a  German  marksman 
came  even  from  Paris,  and  another  time  a  marksman,  who 
came  from  Striegau,  in  Silesia,  obtained  a  golden  ring,  the 
prize  for  strangers.  Sometimes  it  was  expressly  denoted  in 
tlie  invitation  that  every  qualified  man  was  welcome,  or  the 
places  invited  were  requested  to  spread  the  notice  among 
the  nobles  and  archers  of  their  neighbourhood.  When 
the  feasts  became  very  costly,  the  uninvited  guests  were, 
though  allowed  to  shoot,  not  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
chief  prizes  which  had  been  assigned  by  the  giver  of  the 
feast.  That  such  limitations  were,  however,  not  usual 
is  shown  by  the  grief  of  the  two  Amstadters,  who,  at  the 
cross-bow  shooting  at  Coburg  in  1614,*  were  excluded  by 
the  Duke  Johann  Casimir  from  his  principal  prizes  ;  they 
wished  to  return  home,  and  were  with  difficulty  perauaded 
to  remain. 

In  the  programme  all  the  conditions  of  the  prize- 
shooting  were  accurately  enumerated ;  with  fire-anns  the 
weight  of  the  ball,  and  with  the  cross-bow  the  length  of 
the  bolt  was  accurately  defined  ;  for  the  latter  the  size 
was  generally  established  by  a  parchment  ring,  the 
distance  from  the  stand  to  the  target  was  given  in  feet, 
and  the  length  of  the  usual  foot  was  expressed  by  black 
lines  in  the  programme.     Sometimes  they  measlired  by 

•  Wolfgang  Ferber,  Prietzschenmeister  —  jest  maker — "  Griindlicho 
Beschruibung  eines  fiirnehmen  llirstlicheu  Armbrustseliiesseus  zu  Coburg," 
1614. 
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paces,  in  that  case  two  of  the  stranger  competitors, 
neighbour  from  the  nearest  city,  and  one  from  the  mi 
distant,  stepped  the  distance  and  settled  it  together. 

The  number  of  shots  also  allowed  to  each  was  affix 
on  the  butt  and  target  At  the  smaller  meetings 
anci(.?ut  times,  they  were  about  twelve,  fifteen,  or  sixtee 
later,  at  the  great  meetings,  they  rose  to  thirty,  forty, 
even  more  shots.  With  fire-arms  the  shooter  sometin 
fired  three  shots  in  succession  from  his  place,  but  wi 
the  cross-bow  only  one,  and  they  shot  in  divisio: 
quaiters,  and  standaids,  sometimes  arrayed  under  bann< 
according  to  the  towns.  At  the  grand  cross-bow  shooti 
at  Ratisbon,  in  1586,  a  pattern  meeting  of  moderate  si 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  places  were  carefully  divid< 
Then  each  of  the  three,  four  or  five  standards  had 
shoot  in  a  definite  time  ;  when  all  the  standards  had  si 
once,  it  was  called  one  shot,  or  one  course,  the  best  si 
of  each  standard  of  each  course  was  called  the  bull's  ey 

The  most  ancient  weapon  was  the  cross-bow,  with  si 
bow  and  bolt,  which  was  stretched  by  a  pulley ;  it  b^ 
to  supplant  the  hand  bow  and  arrow  shortly  before  14( 
but  the  latter  was  still  used  in  the  army  for  some  tii 
for  example,  in  the  Burgundian  War,  nay,  it  was  son 
times  use«l  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  shooti 
games.*  The  cross-bow,  after  1400,  became  shorter  a 
more  handy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  prize-shooting  festivi 
a  smaller  one  was  used  with  a  trigger  for  amuseme 
The  cross-bow  was  drawn  in  braces,  or  secured  in  a  tk 
work,  so  that  no  accident  might  arise  if  it  sprung ;  i 
bolt  with  an  iron  point  and  a  feather  shaft  was  pro  vie 
for  the  popinjay,  with  filed  iron  teeth,  which,  in  hitti 
split  the  joints  of  the  wood  ;  the  pointed  or,  later,  i 

*  On  a  Fi-anconian  gom  of  the  sixteenth  century  an  archer  and  a  cr 
bow  arc  portrayed. — Bcchsteiu  Museum,  II.,  figure  i. 
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blunt  bolt  served  for  target  practice ;  the  archer  shot  with- 
out a  rest.  The  cross-bow,  up  to  the  Thirty  Years*  War, 
was  considered  by  the  prize-shooters  as  the  most  distin- 
guished weapon,  and  continued  so,  even  long  after  it  had 
been  supplanted  by  fire-arms  in  *war  and  in  the  chase  ; 
it  was  more  especially  retained  by  the  aristocratic  party, 
the  princes  and  patricians.  If  a  prize-shooting  with  cross- 
bow and  fire-arms  was  annoimced,  the  competition  between 
the  cross-bow  and  the  arbalat  was  at  the  beginning,  the 
fire-arms  at  the  conclusion  with  inferior  prizes  ;  much  of 
the  fiin  of  the  festival  was  attached  to  the  cross-bow 
shooting.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
at  all  the  prize  shootings,  the  use  of  fire-arms  had  in- 
creased at  least  twofold. 

About  the  year  1400,  fire-arms  began  to  be  heard  at  the 
prize-shooting  festivals.  At  Ausgburg,  in  1429,  hand-guns 
and  muskets  were  used,  and  guns  with  small  lead  balls. 
In  1446  the  first  prize  shooting  with  arquebuses  and 
muskets  was  held  ;  afterwards  the  hand-gun  in  its  various 
forms  always  prevailed.  The  practical  Swiss  were  among 
the  first  to  give  the  preference  to  fire-arms.  As  eai'ly  as 
1472,  at  the  great  prize  shooting  at  Zurich,  only  guns  were 
announced ;  after  that,  at  important  festivals,  both  weapons 
had  prizes  assigned  to  them,  but  at  smaller  ones  frequently 
only  fire-arms.  The  gun  of  the  prize-shooter,  up  to  1 600,  was 
the  smooth  hand-gun  for  one  ounce  balls,  with  a  straight  or 
crooked  stock, — all  grooves  were  forbidden.*  The  shooter 
fired  without  a  rest ;  the  gun  when  fired  was  not  to  rest 
upon  the  shoulder ;  it  was  not  to  be  supported  by  auy  strap 

•  For  ezAinple,  in  the  circular  of  the  Meiningens,  1579,  "crooked  or 
ftnight  rifled  barrels  are  forbidden."  Quarrels  must  have  arisen  some* 
timeB  concerning  this  at  the  public  shooting  meetings,  for  in  1563  Elector 
August  of  Saxony  decided  that  rifled  barrels  should  only  be  allowed,  if  aQ 
fhA  shooters  agreed  to  it. 

VOL.  L  L 
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in  the  sleeve  or  round  the  neck  ;  it  was  only  to  be  loaded 
with  one  ball ;  the  gun  was  only  to  have  a  small  round  Bight 
at  the  end.  After  1600  rifled  weapons,  for  the  first  time, 
received  prizes  at  special  meetings.  At  Basle,  in  1605,  A 
prize  shooting  for  arquebuses  was  announced,  the 
570  feet,  the  target  two  and  a  half  feet  round  the  naili 
and  for  muskets  with  crooked  or  straight  grooves  and 
balls  of  one  ounce — distance,  805  feet ;  target,  three  and 
a  half  feet.  It  must  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  some* 
times  at  great  shooting  festivals  heavy  gims  were  also  ai 
such  as  arquebuses,  falconets  and  serpents,  as  ij 
burg  1590,  at  Breslan  in  1609,  and  frequently  at  Leipeu^. 
where  these  exercises  were  preferred ;  however  splendidly 
these  festivals,  after  the  pattern  of  the  old  prize  shootingB, 
.  were  appointed,  they  had  more  especially  a  practical  aim, 
and  were  not  generally  attended  by  strangers. 

Different  as  the  weapons  so  was  the  mark.     The  bird 
the  pole  was  very  ancient.     But  when  guests  began 
appear  in  numbers  the  bird  was  inconvenient.     The  d\ 
tion  of  the  shooting  could  not  be  reckoned  upon ;  a  vioh 
wind  easily  diverted  the  course  of  the  bolts.     At  last 
pole  fell  altogether,  or  the  bird  broke  off,  before  it  was  s' 
into  splinters ;  the  falling  splinters  also  gave  occasion 
much  quarrelling  and  discontent,     The  consequence  wa% 
that  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  the  more  convenient 
shooting  butt  very  soon  supplanted  the  bird  at  all  large 
cross-bow  meetings  ;  tliis  was  the  case  in  Switzerland  and 
Suabia.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Thuringians,  Meisseners 
and  Silesians,  long  adhered  to  the  bird.     In  Breslau  the 
popinjay  shooting  was  practised  in  great  perfection  ;  there, 
after  1491,  a  heavy  bird  of  silver,  richly  gilded,  with  gold 
chains  and  golden  shield,  and  the  city  arms  on  the  breast, 
was  carried  before  the  king  of  the  shooters.     But  at  the 
prize  shooting  of  the  Silesians  many  birds  were  set  up  of 
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different  colours  and  with  prizes  of  different  value.  Thus 
in  Breslau,  in  1518,  they  set  up  three  birds — ^red,  green, 
and  black ;  each  person  who  knocked  off  one  of  the  forty 
joints  of  the  birds  gained  a  silver  spoon  ;  but,  besides  this, 
there  was  also  cross-bow  shooting  at  a  mark,  a  small  square 
target  In  the  year  1560  there  were  again  three  at  Bres- 
lau;  and  at  the  grand  shooting  at  Lowenberg,  in  1615, 
there  were  five  birds.  The  fallen  splinters  which  had  not 
brought  special  prizes  were  weighed,  and  only  those  of  half 
an  oimce  were  of  value. 

But  the  butt  targets,  also  for  cross-bows  and  fire-arms, 
were  various.  For  the  cross-bow  a  small  circular  plate, 
sometimes  plated,  and  the  outer  circle  painted  with  a 
garland,  was  fixed  on  the  dark  shooting  butt,  and  after 
each  course  exchanged  for  a  new  one ;  for  the  fire-arms 
there  was  almost  always  a  hanging  target,  and  in  1518  at 
Breslau  a  shield — that  is  to  say,  a  painted  wooden  table. 
The  distance  from  the  shooting  stand  to  the  mark  for  the 
cro68*bows  was  340,  and  later  800  feet ;  for  the  fire-arms 
from  650  to  750  feet.  These  are  wide  distances  for  weapons 
80  imperfect  in  comparison  ^vith  our  times.  On  special 
occasions,  when  any  young  princes  attended  the  festival, 
nearer  marks  were  prepared  for  them — a  half  distance, — 
and  other  piizes.  At  such  shooting  feasts  the  whole  of 
the  adjoining  Court  took  part. 

The  preparations  in  the  city  began  some  months  before 
the  feast.  The  lodgings  were  prepared  for  the  guests  ;  the 
safety  of  the  city  was  provided  for ;  the  goldsmiths  worked 
in  silver  the  prize  cups  and  vases,  and  struck  also  medals 
and  show  specimens ;  the  tailors  stitched  incessantly  at 
new  festival  dresses  for  halberdiers,  pages  of  honour,  and 
motley  personages ;  the  shield  painters  drew  arms,  garlands, 
and  ciphers,  on  more  than  a  hundred  standards.  On  the 
shooting  ground  the  lists  were  marked ;  wooden  boards 
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brightly  coloured,  and  adorned  with  representations  ( 
fir-trees,  garlands,  and  colonnades ;  the  interior  of  the  shoo^ 
ing-hoiiee  was  newly  painted,  and  later  carpeted ;  shootin 
stands  and  pavilions  erected  for  the  shooters,  and  clei 
booths  ;  outside  the  lii^ts  there  were  kitchens,  bowlinf 
grounds  and  booths ;  also  a  spring  for  the  water-driukea 
which,  in  case  of  need,  was  newly  dug.  Especial  care  m 
taken,  at  these  cross-bow  meetings,  of  the  small  1 
where  the  bull's-eye  was.  As  these  cross-bow  meeting 
were  in  all  respects  arranged  in  the  most  finished  rtji 
and  were  a  pattern  for  other  similar  shooting-meetings,  i 
will  describe  many  of  their  usages.  The  target  place  wi 
a  large  wooden  building,  that  represented  the  front  of  i 
house  with  doors  and  many  stories,  or  looked  like  ) 
triumphal  aich,  or  a  temple  with  cupola  towers,  or  somfl 
times  like  the  high  wooden  altar  of  the  sixteenth  centuij 
all  beautifully  painted  with  the  colours  of  the  city  i 
coiintiy,  ornamented  with  coats  of  arms  and  figures,  i 
Strasburg,  in  lo7fi,  there  stood  great  sculptures,  a  grifi^ 
and  a  lion  keeping  watch  on  each  side  ;  beneath,  in  1 
middle  of  the  building,  was  the  butt,  either  covered  wiUi- 
some  dark  colour  or  canvas.  It  could  be  turned  round  by 
mechanism,  in  order  that  after  each  course  the  bolts  might 
be  drawn  out  without  danger,  and  the  butt  provided  with 
a  new  circular  plate,  for  the  next  shooting  meeting  of  the 
society.  Sometimes  the  whole  heavy  building  which  rose 
above  it  was  movable,  and  turned  to  face  the  rows  of  seat^ 
for  the  different  divisions  of  shooters.  Beside  the  butt 
itself,  there  were  in  the  building  sometimes  small  project- 
ing guard-houses,  or  little  turret^  for  the  markers,  from 
which  they  could  watch  the  target  without  being  hit.  At 
the  top  of  the  building  there  was  a  complicated  clock,  with 
the  ciphers  from  one  to  four  on  the  dial-plate,  and  over 
it  a  bell.    On  the  highest  point  stood  generally  a  movable 
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carved  figure,  often  Fortune  on  a  ball  (for  example,  in  1576, 
at  Strasburg;  1586,  at  Ratisbon;  in  1614,  at  Dresden), 
which  after  a  bad  shot  turned  her  back  on  the  shooter ;  or 
as  at  Coburg,  in  1614,  a  mannikin  on  a  tower,  who  after  a 
good  shot  waved  a  banner,  or  for  a  bad  shot  mockingly  bit 
his  thumb. 

When  these  preparations  of  the  honest  citizens  ap- 
proached their  completion,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
council  to  search  out  some  of  those  minor  officials  of  the 
festivities  whose  occupation  is  not  what  can  be  called  very 
noble,  but  was  quite  indispensable,  the  Pritschmeister* 
For  a  great  festival,  four,  five,  or  more  of  these  fellows 
were  desirable ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  every 
city.  If  they  were  not  at  the  place,  they  were  sent  for  to 
Noremberg  and  Augsburg,  or  wherever  else  in  the  country 
they  happened  to  be  wandering.  It  was  a  very  ancient 
vocation  that  they  followed.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
fantastic  city  tournaments  of  the  young  patrician  were 
transformed  into  the  useful  shooting  exercises  of  the  mar- 
tial citizen,  this  tomfoolery  had  changed  into  a  peaceful 
civic  occupation,  which  retains  something  of  the  duties  of 
the  old  herald,  and  not  less  of  the  old  festive  jesting  of  the 
roving  fooL  They  were  criers,  improvb?atori,  police-officers, 
and  buffoons'of  the  prize  shooters ;  they  understood  accu- 
rately the  convenance,  manners,  and  every  ceremonial  of  the 
shooting-ground ;  gave  good  counsel  to  hesitating  regulators 
of  the  festival ;  delivered  the  poetical  festival  speeches ; 
punished  light  transgressions  against  the  rules  of  the  shoot- 
ing-ground with  the  fooFs  baton  ;  and  even  helped  at  the 
festive  banquet,  when  necessary,  by  a  rough  joke,  or  even 
by  serving.  They  had  come  from  far,  and  knew  how  to 
deal  with  proud  princes  and  strict  councillors.     When  it 

•  Pritochmeister,  a  Rpecies  of  Merrj  Andrew — znaster  of  tlxc  ceretnouiei 
ud  provost  inarHlial. — JV. 
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wn5<  not  festival  time,  they  carried  on  a  modest  trade  that 
(lid  not  require  much  perseverance.  But  sieve-making  or 
tlir  wool  trade  did  not  please  them  in  the  long  run:  at 
l(jast  they  describe  themselves,  in  the  numerous  verses  they 
liavn  l(;ft  behind  them,  as  poor  devils,*  who  eagerly  looked 
out  for  the  rumour  of  some  great  festival  at  Court,  and 
w(!Tit  many  days*  journey,  speculating  whether  perhaps 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  office  at 
sonio  prize  shooting.  If  they  did  not  succeed  in  that, 
tlnn^  still  remained  to  them  the  pleasure,  during  the 
fostival,  of  waiting  upon  old  patrons  among  the  shooters, 
?in<l,  by  dint  of  toadying,  of  obtaining  wherewith  to  fill 
tljoir  lumgry  stomachs ;  finally,  they  had  the  old  consola- 
tion of  poets,  to  describe  in  verses  the  occupation  they  had 
no  longer  the  pleasure  of  joining  in,  and  collecting  remu- 
neration for  these  verses.  It  is  true  that  their  descriptions 
of  fi'iendly  and  distinguished  prize  shootings  are  almost 
always  in  very  bad  rhyme  ;  but  they  are  very  valuable  to 
IIS,  ]>ccause  they  introduce  us  to  the  smallest  details  of 
tlioso  festivals.  The  office,  too,  oi  pmtach'meistei^  is  worthy 
of  r)l)servation. 

It  is  only  in  accordance  with  German  nature  to  make 
thi^  fool  the  police-officer  of  the  festival.  The  blow  of  his 
\iiiUm  strikes  the  lord  as  well  as  the  peasant-boy,  and  his 
irony  I/islios  the  arrogant  prince's  son,  and  brings  the  colour 
into  llif!  rhceksof  the  most  impudent.  The  sensitive  pride 
of  tin*  Junker, — every  offence  to  which,  from  a  yeoman  of 
tiM*  jL^nanl,  would  have  been  resented  as  a  deadly  afiront, — 
unnsi.stin^dy  suffered  the  pritschmewter,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  oflice,  to  seize  and  drag  him  to  the  place  of  punishment 

•  TIh*.  favourite  proamblo  of  their  poem.  They  wander  poor  and  ftill  of 
onrvft  into  tim  free  ex])anHC  of  nature  ;  then  comes  joyful  news  of  a 
hliootiij^'  iiicetiiif^.  It  was  undoiihtodly  traditional,  and  it  was  a  fitting  and 
rofiiitfl  iM^^iimiiig,  which  one  learned  from  the  other. 
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But  even  the  jests  of  the  pritsckmeiater  are  deserving  of 
observation,  for  they  are  lasting.;  an  endless  variety  of 
tricks  and  pleasantries,  a  definite  hereditary  art  of  being 
meny.  typSTnns  of  foolezy  many  hunXd  years  oU; 
and  they  were  earned  on  with  a  certain  earnestness, — ^nay, 
even  pedantry.  Undoubtedly  these  stale  tricks  had  their 
irresistible  effect  only  when  men  were  disposed  to  be  in  a 
meny  humour,  but  their  antiquity  makes  them  to  us  like 
iroodcuts,  in  the  angular  lines  of  which  there  lies  a  certain 
charm.  When,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  the  shooting, 
the  unfortunate  shooter,  who  had  won  the  last  prize, 
received  this  prize, — a  sow  with  six  young  ones, — ^irom 
the  pi'itachTneiater,  who  wished  him  happiness,  and  calcu- 
lated at  length  the  increase  of  the  porcine  family  in  his 
house  from  year  to  year,  and  that  he  would  after  three 
years  become  master  of  2401  head,  the  hearers  of  the 
joke  were  not  the  less  amused  because  they  had  heard  the 
same  reckoning  made  ever  since  their  childhood  on  similar 
occasions ;  for  it  acts  like  a  melody,  that  exercises  its  greatest 
magic  on  the  hearer  when  it  has  become  familiar  to  him. 

The  prUechifneister  knew  well  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
be  a  fooL  It  is  true,  there  were  some  proud  fellows  among 
them  who  were  ashamed  of  their  cap ;  but  they  were 
derided  by  their  o^vn  companions.  Thus  in  1573,  the 
prUacJtmeister  of  Zwickau  was  serious  and  haughty  ;  but 
he  suffered  for  it  under  the  contemptuous  shrugging  of  the 
shotdders  of  his  colleague,  Benedict  Edelbeck,  who  had  wan- 
dered from  Bohemia  to  the  prize  shooting,  and  knew  better 
what  became  a  prliacliniei^iter.  They  bore  also  certain  tokens 
of  the  fool, — ^the  cap,  and  a  striking  variegated  dress,  in 
the  colours  of  the  city,  wliicli  they  kept  as  a  festival  present. 
At  particularly  distinguished  shooting  feasts  they  were 
very  grandly  attired  ;  for  example,  at  Coburg  in  1614,  there 
were  five  of  them  who  wore  the  coloxir^  oi  \Xia  lorj^Vvsv^ss^^ 
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— a  yellow  silk  waistcoat,  black  hosen,  yellow  English 
stockings,  long  black  and  yellow  knee  ribands,  beautiful 
Cordova  shoes  with  silk  ribands,  a  Spanish  velvet  hat 
with  yellow  feathers,  a  kasseke  with  loose  sleeves,  red, 
yellow,  and  black  embroidery  before  and  behind,  with 
coats  of  arms ;  besides  all  this,  the  large  club,  and  round 
the  knee  a  string  of  bells,  which  rattled  loud. 

Their  batons,  often  preposterously  large,  of  leather  or  of 
split  clacking  wood,  and  sometimes  gilded,  had  much  to  do 
on  the  shooting-ground.  With  them  they  cleared  the  lists 
of  the  thronging  people,  and  punished  those  who  trans- 
gressed the  rules.  Anyone  who  ran  between  the  shooter 
and  his  mark  after  the  clock  was  set,  anyone  who  dis- 
turbed the  shooters  at  their  stand,  who  misbehaved  from 
drunkenness  or  insolence,  or  who  injured  the  weapons  of 
strangers  from  wantonness  or  spite,  fell  imder  their  juris- 
diction without  respect  of  rank  ;  and  this  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  in  a  remarkable  way.  Far  on  one  side  of  the 
shooting-gi'ound  was  erected  a  conspicuous  scaffold,  on 
which  were  two  coloured  benches.  This  building  was 
called,  according  to  an  old  bitter  jest,  "  the  gallows ; "  and 
later,  the  ''  jyritacliTtieister' 8  pulpit ;"  to  it  the  culprit  was 
led  with  many  grotesque  ceremonies,  there  laid  upon  the 
bench,  and  belaboured  with  the  baton  in  a  way  which  was 
neatly  expressed  in  the  old  technical  language  by  this  sen- 
tence, "  His  head  was  cut  off  at  the  tail"  At  the  same 
time  the  pritschmeister  delivered  a  discourse,  which  did 
not  make  his  position  more  agreeable.  One  may  conceive 
how  attractive  this  practice  of  the  law  was  to  all  who  did 
not  partake  of  it.  The  custom  was  carried  on  through  the 
whole  of  Germany,  most  moderately  by  the  serious  Swiss, 
and  decorously  and  impartially  in  the  cities.  At  a  later 
period,  when  great  princes  arranged  shooting  festivals, 
traces  of  royal  humour  are  to  be  foimd,  which  enjoined  the 
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performance  of  this  scene  on  minor  personages  for  insigni- 
ficant misdemeanours.     Thus,  after  the  prize  shooting  in 

■  1614,  Elector  Johann  Georg  diverted  himself  by  having 
not    only  some  scullions,  but    even    one    of   his  bears 

•  cudgelled  ;  the  bear  had  to  be  chained  to  the  bench.  The 
priiachrMister  obeyed  his  Electoral  Grace,  but  in  his 
inward  heart  he  felt  that  such  things  were  not  in  his  office. 
Ab  assistants  to  the  2>^^'"tw<6is<6r,  some  of  the  most 
idle  boys  of  the  city  were  chosen,  and  they  also  were  put 
in  fools  attira  Among  this  insolent  brood  the  most 
zealous  guardians  of  the  law  were  to  be  found ;  they 
easily  learnt  some  of  the  tricks  of  their  master,  and  they 
carried  goose  wings,  wooden  clappers,  and  short  pipes. 
They  fell  like  a  pack  of  hounds  on  any  peasant  child  that 
ran  across  the  shooting-ground,  and  greeted  such  as  had  shot 
ill  with  grimaces  and  monkey  gestures.  At  Coburg  they 
went  in  procession  in  a  great  band,  dressed  in  black  linen 
with  white  seams  and  patches,  following  a  tall  dark  ii|ftn, 
who  wore  a  similar  dress,  and  trousers  after  the  old  Lands- 
knecht  fEishion.  He  was  the  head  shoemaker,  Martin 
Panker,  a  gloomy,  haggard  fellow,  who  never  spoke  a  word, 
bat  during  the  whole  shooting  was  incessantly  assuming 
grotesque  disguises.  In  the  procession  he  trailed  along  an 
enormous  linen  banner,  the  doubtful  badge  of  honour  for 
those  who  had  shot  worst  of  all ;  but  on  the  return  home 
he  bore  the  great  kettle  drum,  which  he  allowed  to  l>e  beat 
npon  his  back ;  on  the  shooting-ground  he  appeared  as  a 
wild  man,  enveloped  in  straw  and  brushwood  ;  then  as  a 
monk  or  nun ;  but  soon  he  came  in  a  splendid  dress,  riding 
on  an  ass,  and  at  last  waddled  about  in  bearskin ;  he  was 
always  disguising  himself,  always  drunk  and  dismal,  but 
he  had  his  own  quiet  enjoyment  in  the  whole  affair.* 

*  WdfTguig   Fcrbcr.      "OrUndliche    beachreibuug    eiucs   Ariubrust" 
SchlMMDt  su  Coburg.*'    1611 
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If  pritachmeistera  were  engaged  by  the  given  of  the 
feast,  and  the  city  was  in  repute  for  doing  its  duty, 
possessed  good  friends,  and  had  announced  grand  prises^ 
there  was  sure  to  be  a  great  concourse.  The  invited  cities 
had  the  festival  announced  to  their  citizens  by  Affixing 
public  notices,  or  by  proclamations.  It  was  with  them  an 
affair  of  honour  to  be  represented  by  good  marksmen,  and 
these  frequently  received  money  for  their  journey  out  of 
the  city  coffers,  in  return  for  which,  when  tbey  went 
home,  they  handed  over  the  silk  banners  they  had  won 
to  the  council  or  shooting  society.  These  deputies  weie 
generally  men  of  distinction  ;  but  besides  these  there  were 
other  citizens  who  went  to  the  meeting  at  their  own  cost 
Thus  at  Coburg  in  1614,  besides  the  four  shooters  who 
were  sent  by  the  city  of  Schweinfurt,  one  Hans  Schiissler, 
a  small,  insignificant  man,  had  come  on  his  own  account 
His  fellow-citizens  looked  askance  at  him  and  excluded  him 
fro|>  their  society,  but  he  hit  the  bull's-eye  at  the  first 
shot :  then  he  jumped  for  joy,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  was  not 
good  enough  for  my  country  people  to  bring  me  with 
them ;  now,  God  willing,  I  will  do  better  stilL"  He  made 
the  most  buU's-eye  shots,  and  won  a  beautiful  goblet 

A  day  or  two  before  the  festivities,  the  strangers  who 
came  to  shoot  arrived  firom  all  part&  The  council  had  to 
provide  them  with  cheap  quarters,  and  it  was  enjoined  on 
the  citizens  that  they  were  to  abstain  from  annoying  them. 
Many  of  the  strangers  met  with  a  hospitable  reception 
from  some  of  the  cities.  If  royal  persons  were  invited, 
their  arrival  was  announced  by  a  courier;  they  were 
received  by  the  council,  lodged,  and  provided  with  the 
usual  gift  of  honour, — ^wine,  beer,  and  fish.  Sometimes  a 
preliminary  shooting  trial  took  place  with  the  guests  who 
had  arrived  before  the  first  day  of  the  festival ;  on  such  an 
occasion  at  Ratisbon  in   1586,  a  beautiful  large  goat, 
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ooveied  with  red  Lund  clotb,  together  with  a  beautiful  ban- 
ner, was  presented  by  the  council  to  the  best  shot  In 
Suabia  and  Bavaria  a  goat  thus  attired  was  often  given  at 
these  smaUer  shooting  trials. 

On  the  morning  of  the  festival  the  pritschmeiater,  with 
the  city  band,  went  through  tlie  sti-eets,  calling  tlie  strangers 
to  the  meeting  at  the  shooting-ground  The  givers  of  the 
festival  inarched  in  solemn  procession,  the  pntsch'meister 
in  front  ;  behind,  the  markers,  equally  in  new  dresses 
and  the  colours  of  the  city,  their  marking  rods  in  their 
han^;  then  the  trumpeters  and  fifers ;  next  the  dignitaries 
and  marksmen  of  the  city,  followed  by  a  train  of  young 
boys  of  the  city,  all  dressed  alike  in  festal  attire,  sons  of 
fiunilies  of  distinction,  who  bore  the  small  target  banners ; 
after  them  perhaps,  led  by  a  pritschmeister  or  some  other 
jovial  personage,  the  boys  with  the  contumelious  banners, 
the  derisive  distinction  of  the  bad  shots.  Then  came  other 
boys,  who  bore  coloured  chests,  in  which  were  the  bolts 
and  the  principal  prizes  of  the  shooting.  The  large  and 
small  goblets  were  either  brought  out  during  the  pro- 
cession, or  placed  in  a  special  pavilion  on  the  shooting- 
ground,  under  the  care  of  the  city  police. 

On  the  shooting-ground  the  diTim  was  again  beat,  and 
the  marksmen  called  together  by  the  pritsikmeister.  The 
deputy  of  the  city  then  delivered  a  solemn  address  of 
greeting,  in  which  he  called  to  mind  the  old  friendship  of 
the  invited  cities,  and  expressed  his  best  wishes  for  the 
festival.  The  pHtschmeisfers  went  again  with  music 
round  the  shooting-ground,  and  one  of  them  proclaimed 
aloud  once  more  the  progi-amme  of  the  invitation,  and 
admonished  the  marksmen  to  collect  together  by  cities, 
and  choose  their  "  s/^teners  "  or  ''luunersJ'  These  were 
magistrates  of  the  shooting-ground,  the  higher  judges  of 
shooting  law ;  they  were  chosen  out  of  the  most  distin- 
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giiished  men  of  the  town,  some  by  the  givers  of  the  feast, 
others  by  the  shooters  according  to  their  districts.  If  the 
larger  cities,  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  or  Magdeburg,  were 
among  the  guests  at  the  beating  of  the  drum,  it  was  de- 
cided by  them  which  should  be  chosen  as  representatives  of 
the  strangers.  The  free  Imperial  cities  were  more  particu- 
larly designated  for  this,  equally  so  any  royal  personages 
present,  who  often  even  undertook  the  wearisome  task  of 
"  neuner."  These  were  treated  with  particular  distinction 
at  the  entertainment.  Among  them  were  the  secretaries, 
frequently  three,  who  noted  down  in  special  tents. the 
announcements  of  the  shooting.  Every  marksman  had  to 
show  beforehand  his  bolts  and  bullets,  cross-bow  and  gun ; 
eacli  bolt  was  examined,  whether  its  iron  point  could  pass 
through  the  opening  of  the  parchment  ring,  for  the  thicker 
bolts  made  a  larger  opening  in  the  target,  and  the  measure- 
ment being  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  hole  to  the  centre 
point,  the  difference  of  thickness  in  one  bolt  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  othei-s.  If  the  bolt  was  proof-worthy,  the 
name  of  the  possessor  was  written  on  the  shaft,  and  only 
bolts  so  inscribed  could  be  used  Every  shooter  had, 
])esides,  to  make  his  money  deposit  before  he  was  allowed 
to  shoot.  These  preparations  occupied  many  hours,  often 
the  greater  part  of  the  first  day.  The  time  was  frequently 
filled  up  by  a  collation,  given  by  the  city  council  to  the 
strangers  who  shot :  in  the  earlier  and  more  moderate 
period  it  consisted  of  wine,  good  beer,  and  simple  food, 
fniit,  cakes,  butter  and  cheese.  When  the  marksmen  were 
inscribed  and  had  made  their  deposits,  they  were  divided 
into  "quarters"  or  banners, — three,  five,  and  more  banners  ; 
frequently  each  "  quarter  "  had  its  special  stand. 

Now  at  last  began  the  great  shooting  in  "  courses,"  or 
"  shots  with  the  cross-bow,"  so  that  the  "  quarter  "  shot  one 
after  the  other,  each  shooter  one  shot. 
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Opposite  to  the  place  of  the  target,  in  a  special  wooden 
building;  were  the  stands  of  tlie  shooters.  But  their  method 
of  shooting  appears  striking  to  us.  Before  the  beginning 
of  the  course/  a  p^ntachmeUtei*  went  over  the  shooting- 
ground  with  fifes  and  drums,  and  called  the  marksmen  by 
divisions  to  their  stands.  They  pressed  forward  to  it  in 
haste,  and  sat  in  rows,  according  to  regulation,  by  lot,  each 
in  the  stand  to  which  his  name  was  affixed.  As  long  as 
the  division  was  shooting,  no  one  left  his  stand,  and  none 
of  the  neighbours  must  disturb  them  by  word  or  move- 
ment. Thus  they  sat,  cross-bow  in  hand ;  then  the  jpritach- 
meider  called  out,  ''Marker,  set  the  clock  going."  At 
the  signal  the  hand  was  set  in  motion,  each  *'  quarter " 
being  signified  by  the  striking  of  the  clock.  During  this 
time  each  marksman  was  to  shoot;  he  shot  sitting,  at 
least  such  was  the  custom  in  the  interior  of  Germany 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  they  were 
not  allowed  to  support  either  themselves  or  their  cross- 
bows. When  the  hand  had  finished  its  circuit  round  the 
clock,  the  bell  sounded,  a  steel  mirror  was  lowered  by  a 
hempen  cord,  and  covered  the  dial-plate,  and  a  grating 
either  rose  from  the  earth,  or  descended  from  the  wooden 
building  in  front  of  the  butt,  in  order  to  guard  it  from  the 
eager  shooters.  Then  began  the  labours  of  the  neuTier, 
secretaries  and  markers.  If  the  butt  was  movable,  it  was 
tamed  round.  Behind  it  stood  a  table  for  the  secretaries, 
the  inscribed  bolts  were  drawn  out,  the  buirs-eye  shot  and 
those  in  the  circles  were  transcribed,  the  farthest  shot  also 
was  noted  down.  But  the  marker  filled  up  the  holes  made 
by  the  bolts,  blackened  the  injured  places  in  the  butt,  and 
put  on  a  new  plate.  In  this  way  the  collective  divisions 
of  marksmen  having  fired  one  shot,  the  bolts  were  borne  in 
solemn  procession  with  the  pritschmeiater,  fifes  and  drums, 
to  the  shooting-house :  there  the  less  successful  bolts  were 
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j)laced  in  the  box  of  their  owner,  but  those  which  had  been 
distinguished  shots  were  laid  in  an  ornamental  wooden 
Attrape ;  in  Zwickau,  in  1573,  it  was  a  large  white  swan, 
the  city  arms.  The  bolt  of  the  bulFs-eye  had  a  place  of 
honour,  and  the  most  distant  had  also  a  distinguished  place. 
After  this  first  course  the  distribution  of  prizes  began. 

They  endeavoui-ed  to  give  marks  of  distinction  in  every 
direction,  and  to  provide  as  many  marksmen  as  possible 
with  prizes  ;  but  our  ancestors  did  not  object  to  humiliate 
by  bitter  jests  those  who  had  performed  ilL  Prizes  were 
awarded  to  those  who  hit  the  bulFs-eye,  also  to  those  who 
had  shot  oftenest  near  it,  and  if  his  remaining  shots  were 
not  near  enough  for  him  to  gain  a  chief  piize,  he  had  a 
special  present.  But  the  great  prizes  were  for  the  marks- 
men who,  at  the  end  of  the  shooting,  scored  the  greatest 
number  of  shots  in  the  circles.  All  who  could  not  obtain 
a  prize  within  the  prescribed  number  of  shots,  had  the 
right,  before  the  end  of  the  meeting,  to  contend  among 
themselves  for  smaller  prizea  All  the  prizes  of  the  festival, 
were  settled  by  the  givers  of  the  feast,  and  they  were 
reckoned  in  the  programme  collectively  with  their  worth 
in  silver.  Every  shooter  at  the  beginning  of  the  festival 
before  his  name  was  inscribed,  had  to  make  a  deposit  of 
money  ;  this  deposit  was  not  insignificant,  and  became 
higher  in  proportion  to  the  pretensions  of  the  festival 
Whilst  at  a  former  period  two  gulden  had  been  deposited, 
it  rose  to  six  and  eight  Imperial  gulden  in  the  last  fifty 
years  of  the  prize  shootings;  indeed  they  deposited  as  much 
as  twelve  Imperial  thalers  at  the  cross-bow  shooting  given 
l)y  the  elector  Johann  Georg  at  Dresden  in  1614,  which 
according  to  the  value  of  silver  and  corn,  would  answer  t^ 
about  thirty  thalers  of  our  money.  But  undoubtedly  aU 
prize  shootings  were  not  so  aristocratic.  A  portion  often  of 
the  deposits  at  these  festivals  was  voluntary.   The  obUgatory 
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deposits  were  tamed  into  secondary  prizes,  and  these  were 
distributed  in  small  sums  amonc:  as  many  of  the  shooters 
as  possibla  With  the  voluntary  deposits,  small  articles  of 
plate  were  frequently  bought  for  an  after-shooting.  Some- 
times also  the  giver  of  the  feast  sixrnt  something  for  this  ; 
in  that  case  these  deposits  of  the  shooters  were  employed 
as  small  money  prizes  for  the  after-shooting. 

With  all  the  prizes  at  the  great  shooting  feasts  large 
and  small  banners  were  presented,  i^-ith  the  colours  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  the  arms  or  garlands,  painted  on  them, 
and  often  also  the  value  of  the  prize.  To  bear  away  such 
a  banner  was  a  great  honour.  The  strangers  took  them 
proudly  to  their  homes,  and  delivered  them  to  the  council 
of  their  city,  or  to  their  shooting  brotherhood,  who  had 
paid  the  costs  of  their  journey.  Very  modest  at  first  were 
the  prizes  of  the  victoi-s  :  they  were  long  designated  as 
"  ventures: "  a  romantic  charm  still  attached  to  the  foreign 
word,  which  originated  in  the  jargon  of  the  old  tournaments. 
A  fine  ram  was  the  first  prize  at  Munich  about  1400,  and 
at  Kelheim  in  1404.  Soon  after^'ards  an  ox,  a  horse,  or  a 
boll,  and  the  animals  often  covered  with  a  valuable  cloth  : 
thus,  in  1433,  at  Nuremberg,  a  horse  covered  with  a  red 
dotb  was  the  best.  The  secondar}-  prizes  were  small  goblets, 
silver  vases,  girdles,  cross-bows,  swords,  or  a  prize  which  lias 
always  been  a  special  object  of  preference  with  the  inferior 
shooters,  and  everywhere,  up  to  modem  times,  has  clung  to 
shooting  societies — ^material  for  a  beautiful  pair  of  small- 
dothea  He  who  came  from  the  greatest  distance  to  the 
shooting,  received,  at  Augsburg,  in  1425,  a  golden  ring.  But 
at  the  same  place,  in  1440,  the  first  prize  was  already  a  sum 
of  money,  forty  gulden ;  and  the  horses  an<l  cattle  were 
the  last.  They  rose  rapidly  in  value  at  Augsburg  in  1470  ; 
101  gulden  was  the  best,  and  a]K>ut  1500  this  sum  lx?came 
usual :  in  1504,  at  Zurich,  110  gulden  was  the  chief  ^diii. 
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90  tlie  second,  and  so  in  succession  down  to  one  gulden, 
all  doubled  for  cross-bows  and  guns,  and,  which  is  not 
rare  at  the  Swiss  shooting  meetings,  all  in  money.  The 
prizes  continued  to  rise  in  value  ;  at  Leipzig,  in  1550,  for 
the  cross-bow  300  gulden ;  at  the  great  shooting  meeting 
at  Strasburg,  in  1576,  the  first  prize  for  rifle  and  gun  was 
210  Imperial  gulden;  at  Basle,  in  1603,  for  muskets  (with 
rifled  barrels),  a  goblet  worth  300  gulden.  This  sum, 
according  to  the  value  of  silver  and  com,  answers  to  666 
tlialers  of  our  money. 

The  chief  prizes  then,  were  money  or  plate,  goblets  and 
vases  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  of  that  elegance  and  taste 
which  distinguished  the  work  of  the  goldsmith  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  deposits  also  were  frequently  paid 
hi  special  coins  and  medals,  which  were  coined  for  the 
festival,  large  and  small,  and  also  gilt, — often  klippen,* 
Sometimes  a  bulFs-eye  shot  was  rewarded  by  a  hlippe, 
which  was  hung  to  the  victorious  banner.  At  the  costly 
cross-bow  meeting  at  Dresden,  for  each  bull's-eye  shot  was 
given  on  the  banner  a  gilt  medal,  weighing  five  Imperial 
tlialers — almost  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  our 
customs  weight.  Smaller  towns  also  coined  medals  and 
kUppen;  they  continue  as  choice  rarities  in  our  collec- 
tions of  coins,  and  show  the  greatest  diversity  of  emblems 
and  devices,  of  size,  form,  and  value.  Small  silver  pieces 
were  coined  for  children  and  the  poor,  and  distributed  in 
remembrance  of  the  festivals. 

But  besides  these  good  piizes,  there  were  also  tanta- 
lising prizes.  The  last  shot  who  could  make  any  pretence 
to  a  prize  was  honoured  with  a  doubtful  distinction, 
— he  received,  according  to  old  custom,  as  has  been 
already  ipeutioned,  amidst  many  derisive  congratulations 

*  A  square  coin. 
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firom  the  pritschToeiaters  the  smallest  money  prize,  and  an 
Animjil  of  the  pig  tribe,  great  or  small,  sow  or  sucking-pig, 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  giver  of  the  feast ;  besides 
that,  a  good  prize  banner,  but  with  satirical  figures  on  it. 
At  the  Coburg  shooting,  in  the  year  1614,  it  is  reported 
that  this  banner  was  particularly  and  beautifully  embroi- 
dered, but  one  may  assume  that  its  emblems  did  not 
occasion  any  great  pleasure  to  the  posse.ssor.  The  banners 
and  presents  to  the  worst  shots  were  a  caricature  of  the 
(sizes  for  the  bull's-eye  ;  and  he  who  had  made  the  worst 
shot  of  all  was  obliged,  at  least  at  the  last  period  of  the 
prizeHBhootings,  to  carry  at  the  end  of  the  festival,  sur- 
loanded  by  the  fools,  a  gigantic  coarse  banner  of  sack- 
dotL  When  the  bolts  of  the  buU's-eve  shots  and  of  tlie 
most  distant  shots  were  placed  after  the  first  course  in 
their  attrape,  the  pritschmeiater  went  up  to  his  pulpit ; 
he  then  called  forth  with  a  loud  voice  the  best  shooter  of 
the  first  course,  and  greeted  him  with  a  short  extempore 
speech  in  doggerel  rhyme,  wherein  he  extolled  his  deserts 
and  his  prizes ;  he  then  announced  to  him  that,  as  a  memento 
of  the  shooting,  he  will  receive  a  beautiful  silk  banner,  to 
which  was  appended  a  silver  klipiye;  besides  this,  a  tin 
plate  with  a  fried  trout  on  it,  a  roll  of  bread,  and  a  glass 
of  wine,  together  with  an  orange.  Skilful  musicians, 
trumpeters  or  pipers,  went  before,  and  conducted  him  to 
his  seat.  Thus  did  the  fortunate  marksman  march  amidst 
music ;  the  oflScials  of  the  city  delivered  to  him  the  banner 
and  the  coins,  with  the  jovial  plate  of  honour.  Afterwards 
the  pritachmeister  distributed  to  the  other  circle  shots, 
and  finally  he  called  to  the  unfortunate  who  had  made  the 
widest  shot;  he  did  not  advance  willingly;  the  oritach- 
meider  bowed  h  mself  before  him  and  said,  "  Look  to  it, 
you  fine  shot,  that  you  learn  your  art  better.  I  have  here 
some  lads  who  will  teach  you  how  to  hiV    Xwi  \3kSi^\^^k:<5 
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them  no  money.  Franz  Floh,  take  the  brush  and  sprinkle 
him  \\4th  holy  water ;  it  is  veiy  possible  that  he  is  bewitched. 
Come,  Hans  Hahn,  and  ring  yoiir  wooden  bells  about  his 
ears  !  Yet  I  observe  that  you  are  a  good  Christian ;  you 
wish  to  leave  something  to  others  ;  therefore,  dear  tanta- 
lisers,  take  him  under  your  protection;  the  man  has 
deserved  well  of  others  ;  pipe  a  beautiful  dance  before  him, 
and  bite  your  thumbs  at  him,  but  be  decorous,  and  do  it 
behind  his  back.  Bring  him  his  gift  of  honour.  First,  a 
banner  of  the  kind  of  satin  in  which  peasants  bring  their 
oats  to  the  city.  The  klippe  which  hangs  on  it  is  unfor- 
tunately only  of  tin ;  besides,  there  is  a  plate  of  wood,  and 
on  it  a  fine  whey  cheese  ;  instead  of  the  orange  an  apple, 
and  in  an  earthen  bowl  a  drink  of  liglit  beer."  Thus  did 
the  pHtschmeister  deride  him,  and  at  last  presented  him 
with  a  fool's  cap  and  cock's  feathera  Meanwhile  the 
prltschmeisiera  boys  yelled,  rattled,  and  piped  around 
the  marksman,  cut  summersaults,  and  followed  him  with 
thuir  grimaces  up  to  his  stand,  whilst  a  bagpipe-player 
preceded  him,  and  forced  from  his  bags  their  most  disso- 
nant tones.  It  was  afterwards  seriously  maintained  by  the 
marksmen  that  in  this  buflFoonery  those  with  the  highest 
})retensions  did  not  come  off  better  than  the  rest.  But  to 
the  person  concerned  it  was  very  painful.  He  seldom 
succeeded  in  concealing  beforehand  the  widest  bolt,  which 
always  excited  general  displeasure.  To  princes  who  were 
present  some  consideration  was  shown:  at  least,  the  words 
of  the  pHtscliTYieister  to  them,  which  are  printed,  sound 
^ery  mild.  If  the  sovereign  himself  had  made  the  widest 
shot,  one  of  his  suite  took  it  upon  himself,  as  at  Zwickau 
in  1;)73. 

Thus  was  the  festival  carried  on,  round  after  round, 
eacli  succeeded  by  the  rewards.  These  interludes  took 
not  a  little  time  ;  thus  it  happened  that  not  more  than 
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seven  or  eight  courses  of  shots  took  place  in  a  day,  still 
leas  at  the  great  meetings. 

At  the  end  of  the  festival,  in  most  of  the  dictricts  in 
Germany,  the  shooting  was  interrupted  by  a  pleasing 
custom  which  shall  here  be  described  as  it  took  place,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  in  the  cities  of 
Suabia^  Franconia,  Thuringia,  and  Meissen.  Many  of  the 
most  distinguished  maidens  of  the  city  went  in  procession, 
festively  clad,  accompanied  by  councillors,  city  pipers,  and 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  to  the  shooting-ground.  One  of  them 
carried,  in  an  ornamental  box,  a  costly  garland — some- 
times of  silver  and  gold,  with  pearls  and  precious  stones 
— another  bore  a  beautiful  banner.  Their  procession 
stopped  on  the  ground  ;  then  the  shooters  of  a  friendly 
city  were  summoned,  a  herald  of  the  city  delivered  an 
address,  the  maidens  handed  over  to  them,  as  a  gift  of 
honour  firom  their  city,  the  garland  and  banner,  and 
invited  them  to  a  dance  of  honour.  The  invited  thanked 
them  in  choice  lanmia^ice  in  the  name  of  their  citv ;  one 
of  them  placed  the  garland  on  his  head,  and  they  led  the 
maidens  in  a  stately  dance  over  the  shooting-ground. 
Such  a  garland  imposed  upon  the  city  which  received  it 
the  agreeable  duty  of  gi\'ing  the  next  prize-shootiug.  It 
was  carefully  kept,  and  mentioned  in  the  programme 
of  the  garlanded  city  as  the  principal  ground  of  the  prize- 
riiooting,  in  order  that  the  garland  might  not  wither. 
Afterwards,  when  the  princes  participated  eagerly  in  the 
shooting,  they  also  received  garlands ;  if  the  prince  was 
the  giver  of  the  feast,  he  bestowed  the  garland  on  one  of 
the  princesses.  This  old  custom  bound  together  the 
cities  of  a  district  in  one  great  festive  brotherhood.  The 
dances  on  the  open  shooting-ground  ceased  about  the  year 
1600. 

Bat  these  great  citizen  festivals  offered  other  opportu- 
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nities  of  display  of  strengtii  and  art.  Whon  they  were  in 
their  full  vigour  in  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  public 
games  arranged  for  the  marksmen,  and  prizes  appointed 
for  the  conquerora  In  these  games  ancient  tra<litions 
B  maintained.  They  were  prize  contentions  Bimilor  to 
that  in  the  Niebelung,  of  Siegfried  against  Bninliild,  hurl- 
ing the  stone,  leaping,  and  running.  They  were  in  t 
programme  in  the  prize-shooting  of  1456 ;  the  Zuriche^ 
Hans  Waldraann,  carrie<l  off  the  prize  for  leaping,  i 
later  as  Burgomaster,  lost  his  proud  head  on  the  bloc 
At  the  cross-how  shooting  at  Aiigsbuig  in  1470,  a  golden 
ring  was  prepared  for  him  who  could  hurl  fmlhest  a  s 
of  forty-five  pounds  weight,  at  an  easy  run,  with  thi 
throws,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  game ;  a  knigU 
Wilhelm  Zaiinried,  won  the  prize.  Thus  also  at  Zurid 
in  1472,  there  were  three  prizes  for  hurling  stones  ( 
fifteen,  thirty,  and  fifty  pounds.  Christoph,  Duke 
Bavaria,  won  the  golden  ring  at  Augsburg  in  1470,  fijr  ' 
leaping.  The  task  was  three  springs  on  one  leg  with  a 
run,  afterwards  a  jump  with  both  feet,  then  i^in  three 
springs  on  the  other  leg,  and  a  second  jump.  In  Zurich,  in 
1472,  leaps  of  three  different  kinds  were  prescribed  :  from 
the  spot  with  both  feet,  in  the  run  with  both  feet,  and  in 
a  run  three  springs  on  one  foot.  All  this  was  done  with 
great  earaestness,  and  was  actually  notified  to  the  guests 
in  the  programme  of  the  council.  In  prize  races  in  1470, 
at  Augsburg,  the  course  measured  350  paces ;  Duke  Chris- 
toph, of  Bavaria,  won  the  gold  ring  also  for  running.  At 
Zurich,  in  1472,  the  length  of  the  course  was  600  paces^ 
At  Breslau,  in  151S,  the  prizes  for  nmning  were  articles 
of  the  favourite  pewter.  Besides  the  men,  sometimes 
horses  ran:  as  at  the  rifle-shooting  at  Augsburg,  in  1446, 
fourteen  horses  appeared  in  the  lists ;  the  prize  was  a  piece 
of  scarlet   cloth ;    the    conqueror  was  a   horse  of  Duke 
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Alfarecht's,  which  he  had  sent  from  Munich  for  the  racea* 
At  the  races  at  the  same  place,  in  1470,  a  horse  of  Duke 
Wolfgang's,  of  Bavaria,  won  a  prize  of  forty-five  gulden. 
Wrestling,  and  even  dancing,  obtained  prizes,  as  in  1508 
again,  at  Augsburg.  And  at  the  same  place  a  whimsical 
prize  was  won  by  the  person  who  could  amuse  the  people 
with  the  greatest  Ues. 

To  these  national  popular  amusements  were  added 
others  not  less  old,  but  from  the  traditions  of  foreign  life. 
The  descendants  of  the  Roman  gladiators,  whose  rough 
struggles  had  once  caused  great  scandal  to  strict  Chris- 
tians, led  a  despised  life  as  roving  figlitei's^  through  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  fifteenth  century  they 
had  taken  refuge  behind  the  city  gates  and  in  the  guard- 
rooms of  the  royal  court,  in  various  mercenaiy  service,  as 
fencing-masters,  soldiers,  police,  valets,  and  messengers. 
Out  of  the  secret  brotherhoods  which  were  formed  by 
these  strolling  fighters  had  arisen  associations  which  were 
openly  tolerated ;  they  were  arranged  in  two  societies,  as 
Marxbruder  (the  fraternity  of  St.  Mark),  and  Federfechter 
(champions  of  the  feather),  which  cherished  a  violent 
antipathy  to  each  other.  The  Federfechter  displayed  a 
winged  griflBn  on  their  armorial  shield ;  they  boasted  of 
having  received  privileges  from  a  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  found  later  a  mild  patron  in  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
At  the  lists,  when  they  raised  their  swords,  they  called 
out,  "Soar  aloft,  feather  ;mark  what  we  do  ;  write  with  ink 
which  looks  like  blood."^  The  Marxbriiders,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  for  their  armorial  bearings  a  lion,  and  cheered 

•  Welser-Gasser,  "Chronika  von  Augspurg,"  p.  1S2. 

+  Compare  voL  iL  of  **  IHcturcs  of  German  Life,"  chap.  "Rogues  and 
AdYenturen.'* 

X  Benedict  Edlbeck,  pritschnieister :  '*Ordeutliclie  bcschrcibung  dcs 
grossen  Scliiessen  in  Zwickau,"  1574,  p.  82. 
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themselves  by  the  defiant  rhyme,  "  Thou  noble  lion,  el»r 
vate  thy  curly  hair  ;  thoQ  perceivest  the  griffin ;  him  ebalt 
thou  hew  down  and  tear  his  feathers."  They  were  privi- 
leged by  King  Maximihan  in  1487.  These  masters  of  the 
long  sword  were  under  a  captain,  and  their  meetings 
were  held  at  the  harvest  fair  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main& 
Thither  resorted  any  one  who  wished  to  receive  the  fre&i 
dom  of  their  company ;  he  had  to  fence  with  four  mastem^i 
then  in  public  meeting  to  accept  a  challenge  from  any  ooaj 
who  chose  to  fight  with  him.  If  he  stood  the  trial, 
was  struck  with  the  sword  of  ceremony  crosswise  otct  thft" 
loins ;  he  then  took  the  oath  of  fellowship,  and  laid  tvm- 
golden  guldens  on  the  sword  ;  then  ho  received  the 
sign  of  recc^nition  of  the  brotherhood,  and  the  right  tft"' 
instruct  others  in  his  art,  and  to  hold  fencing  schools,  that 
is  to  say,  to  arrange  public  fights.  For  a  long  time  thes*. 
pubhc  fights  were  a  pleasure  to  princes  and  citizens 
after  the  battle  of  Miihlberg,  they  enlivened  the  impri< 
soned  Elector  of  Saxony  during  the  great  Imperial  Diet 
at  Augsbui^.  It  was  considered  by  the  people  an  especial 
privilege  for  Frankfort,  that  it  was  the  only  town  in  which 
one  could  become  a  prize-fighter.*  The  fighters  made 
their  way  into  the  prize-shootings — already  at  Augsbui^  in 
ISOS—especially  when  princes  took  a  part  in  the  civic 
pleasures.  The  procession,  and  many  of  the  usages  of 
the  fighters,  remind  one  strongly  of  the  Roman  gladia- 
torial games,   though   the   combats   seldom   camo  to  so 

•  Even  the  valiiuit  Quad  von  Kinkelbach  connta  thia  as  one  of  tha 
wondeTB  of  Frankfort:  '-TeatBcher  Nation  Herlichljuit,"  180B,  p.  171. 
Compare  it  with  Christoff  KoBonec ;  "  ElirouTittsl  dor  Rittariichen  Freyen 
Kunst  dot  Fechtw,"  IS8B,  p.  (.  Ths  FederfeelUer  gave  llieir  froedom  to 
tbeii  scholars  at  prince^  courts ;  alao,  for  exunple,  at  Dn'nlon,  ISll,  mt 
the  great  Schaufechter  which  followed  the  priie-shooting,  whom  a  Fwhter 
vas  stabbed  by  a  rafHer. — WoIITgang  Ferbei's  "  Ruktiuu  cincH  fiirnehmea 
SUUschieisenB  zu  Dresden,"  1611. 
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bloody  an  end.  The  princes  and  cities  hired  whole  bands 
of  figfatera,  who  attended  at  the  prize-shootings  and  other 
great  festivals.  Thus  at  Stuttgardt,  in  loCO,  the  fighters 
strove  in  pairs  on  the  shooting-ground;  the  royal  ladies 
also  drove  out  to  see  this  comljat ;  the  first  victor  received 
a  beautiful  waistcoat  of  taffety  ;  every  other  prize  consisted 
of  two  thalers.  At  a  cross-bow  meeting  at  Zwickau,  1573, 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach  introduced  a  fighting  band  of 
forty  men,  against  whom  the  Elector  August  of  Saxony 
ananged  his  Federfechtera.  They  contended  for  two  days, 
in  pairs,  with  the  long  sword,  the  wooden  swonl,  the  long 
spear,  and  the  short  lance,  bareheaded,  according  to  old 
custom,  and  some  made  many  passes  without  conquerinir  the 
other.  There  was  much  bravado  in  these  combats,  but  tliev 
gave  rise  to  great  jealousy,  violent  blows,  and  bad  wounds. 
The  society  of  fencers  outlived  the  prize-shootings  and 
the  great  war.  They  lost  the  old  expressions  for  their  art, 
but  substituted  French  words,  and  maintained  their  posi- 
tion in  the  larger  cities  in  spite  of  the  foreign  fencing- 
masters.  In  Nuremlierg  their  public  comliats  were  for- 
bidden shortly  before  1700  ;  but  parties  long  ran  high 
among  the  people  for  the  two  factions  :  there  was  no  boy 
in  the  city  who  did  not  contend  for  the  ilarxbriider  or 
Federfechter,  who  frequently  gave  their  performances  in 
private  house&  Tlie  la.st  gi*eat  fencing  match  to*:>k  jilace, 
in  1741,  at  Breslau,  in  the  churchyard  of  Magtlaltua. 
On  the  day  when  the  young  King  of  Prussia,  with  care- 
less mien  and  dishevelled  hair,  and  his  small  parade 
sword,  came  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  contjUirred 
Silesia  on  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  Matthias,  wh^n  the 
dawn  of  a  new  time  broke  over  German v,  the  old 
fencers,  like  sha^Jowy  figures  of  a  distant  time,  perf<:»rniod 
once  more  their  antics  over  the  graves  of  a  past  genera- 
tion, and  then  passed  away. 
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Othvr  popular  amtuemenU  intmcled  themselves  int^ 
ilia  priso-BhootingB ;  the  pleasurea  became  more  amsy* 
liiiini  ftbiindant,  and  exdted ;  and  whoever  takes  a  vie^ 
iif  ihi>  shootiug-ground  at  the  end  of  the  sisteenth  centuiy* 
will  see,  from  the  proceedings  of  spectators,  that  times  had 
alU;red.  Formerly  the  marksmen,  among  them  princes: 
aii/l  nohles,  had  taken  part  in  the  public  gj-mnastics ;  the 
Wtttetflbacher  had  hopped  on  one  leg  among  the  citizena 
of  the  imperial  town,  and  had  hurled  the  heavy  stone. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  nobles  looked  on, 
no  also  did  the  already  genteel  citizen-marksmen ;  but  the 
peaiiaut  lads  came  in  their  Sunday  attire,  with  their  lasse*, 
aiid  performed  their  country  dance  for  the  amusement  of 
otlioi^,  There  wa»  great  pleasure  in  seeing  the  peasant 
maidens  compete  in  running  for  a  camisol  or  a  stomachs ;  ■ 
high  springH,  flutteiing  dresses,  and  sometimes  a  tumble 
in  their  haste,  excited  especial  satisfaction,  and  their  village 
demeanour  contributed  to  increase  the  enjoyment  of  others. 
It  was  more  particularly  the  princes  who  took  pleasure  in 
all  this ;  there  seldom  failed  to  be  grotesque  processioU' 
and  dances  of  the  country  people,  when  a  prince  made  the 
progiamme  of  the  festival  The  pert  waggery  of  the 
pritschineivter  to  the  country  people  excited  a  laughter  on 
the  ahcKjting-ground  which  would  be  offensive  to  us.  The 
dancers,  in  couples,  garlanded  with  the  red  berries  of  the 
inimntain  aith,  or  with  carrots,  advanced  on  the  ground ; 
iiiL-ii  threw  themselves  on  unsaddled  horses,  and  galloped 
paet  a  gootie  which  was  hung  above  them,  and  the  joke 
wajf,  that,  they  slid  off  their  nags,  and  the  like. 

'i'lie  aniusenient  of  the  children,  also,  was  provided  for. 
There  wuH  a  jesting  fool,  who,  armed  with  a  shield  and 
short  leather  club,  challenged  any  one  to  assail  him  with  ft 
lance,  [f  tho  challenge  was  accepted,  the  fool  knew  so 
well  huw  to  pajry  the  lance,  throw  his  opponent  on  his 
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^1  ^^^  and  belabour  him  with  his  club,  that  the  laugh  was 
^wajB  on  his  sida  Beside  him  stood  (as  at  Ratisbou.  in 
1586)  a  wild  man,  who  threw  balls  into  his  open  mouth, 
iQoe  balls  for  a  kreuzer.  A  little  mannikin  was  set  on  a 
pony :  they  threw  af  him  with  a  ball,  and  whoever  hit 
oftenest  won  something.  Spirited  boys  climbed  up  a 
unooth  pole  to  fetch  a  cock  out  of  the  basket  which  was 
hong  at  the  top. 

The  shooting-ground  was  fenced  in  by  barriers  or  ropes, 
bat  alongside  it  stood  the  tents  and  booths,  where  gokl- 
smiths  laid  out  their  goblets,  vases,  spoons,  and  chains. 
The  pewter-booths  were   great   favourites,  before  which 
they  gambled  for  household  utensils,  throwing  dice  in  the 
hftnte,  which  was  painted  red  and  white,  simikur  to  our 
backgammon  board ;    anxious  faces  thronged  round  the 
gambling-booths ;  vagrants  and  vagabonds  staked  more  on 
the  game  than  their  last  stolen  penny ;  but  they  wen?  not 
unobserved,  for  the  city  police  in  their  festal  attire  paced 
gravely  along  these  booths  to  see  that  no  offence  was  com- 
mitted   to    disturb    the   peace   of    the    shooting-ground. 
Special  attention  was  paid  by  the  giver  of  the  feast  to  the 
bowling-ground,  which  was  then  not  so  frequently  found 
in  town  or  country,  as  now.     There  were  often  two,  indeed 
three,  prepared  for  the  festival ;   here,  also,  then*  were 
prizes  affixed.     Thus,  at  Breslau,  1518,  an  ox  and  j>ewter 
utensils  were  bowled  for,  on  two  grounds.     In   Silesia. 
Saxony,  and  Thuringia,  they  were  favourite  additions  to 
the  festival 

But  of  all  that  made  the  festival  agreeable  to  the  people. 
and  attained  to  the  greatest  development,  was  an  enter- 
tainment of  a  most  doubtful  character, — the  fortune^s  uni, 
the  modest  ancestor  of  the  state  and  other  lotteries.  As 
early  as  1467  it  made  its  appearance  at  the  cross-bow 
meeting  at  Munich.    In  1470,  at  the  great  prize-shooting 
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i  \  "iv'l'^tt'pi>  >^  wai  a  well-known  part  of  the  programme  ; 

1 1.    |.i  i..i  .1  wi'.iii  gobletii,  materials  for  dress,  velvet  girdles, 

,,1    .1  .i|iiiii.'i ;   there  were  twenty-two  prizes,  and  more 

I I  ,,  /I)  (KMI  tickets,  at  eight  pfennigs  each  ;  a  cook  won 
II  !,•  .:i  [nUii,  wliich  was  an  agre^ble  evidence  to  the 
^     I  J*  iljai  it  had  been  carried  on  honourably.    By  means 

j  I  !•  J  illi:  .shouting  at  Zurich,  in  1472,  the  urn  was  intro- 

;       i  iiiiu  Switzurland  ;  the  tickets  there  cost  one  shilling 

i.      'I  iji:  ilruwiiig  was  much  the  same  as  now.    There 

.  •  ^iili/ldiiig  erected  in  the  public  place,  before  the 

i.il  IjtiU.^c,  and  thereon  a  booth,  in  which  the  prizes 

|/lii<:(:(i ;   beside  it,   the  secretaries  and  the  urns. 

Ji    it    w<:ii:  tfwo  urns,  into  one  of  which  the  names  of 

\'^ii'ii  thrown  who  had  drawn  a  ticket,  in  the  other 

tin-  prizes  and  blanks;  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  was 

I  i      •!  bctvviien  the  urns,  drew  from  both  at  the  same  tima 

1  >'  I    tin:  auiae  was  called  out,  then  the  prize  or  blank. 

i  1-    iiiA  i'u'kiit  and  the  last  in  the  urn  with  the  names, 

•  ■  "liictliing  ;  at  Zurich,  a  ram  ;  those  who  took  many 

"  1    1 '  i^ut  tliem  cheaper.     In  1504,  at  Zurich,  the  prizes 

"liiMiily  in  money;   but  in  Germany  the  pleasant 

"i  .till  continued  at  the  prize-shootings  for  another 

' ,   '4  I'liiyiug  for  artistic  objects  of  value ;  the  love  of 

»  u^>^:  ..i.i  gi'eut,  tho  womcu  especially  thronged  roimd 

<i       <",  •'ii'l,  if  iiiiu  may  judge  from  the  lists  of  prizes  that 

1         I  '    /<  |iP:niu'vii4i|  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  old  church 

I  w.' uhii:\viiH  with  fortune's  urn.     Seldom,  in  the 

I   >     I'll'  ■ '  1(1  Hiy,  did  the  urn  fail  to  appear  at  the  greater 

I   I       li    hh^i}  I   it   was  an  important  concern,  and  the 

I  >   i.i>  1>  I..  (i.i</|f|iiil  lUMiduously  the  prizes  and  fortunate 

■  <•  <        I  iiiM,  niily  Ui  mention  one  year,  there  were,  in 

•  •  •!  (^  tiiHiHy  uioitu,  in  1540,  two  urns  of  fortune;  for 

I  t>  |iii/.it  uhudtiitgN  at  Frankenhausen  and  Hof ;  at 

'     I  n.  t  iliu  iliuwiutf  IttMted  five  days ;  in  both  cities  the 
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'I  Itti  prize  from  the  urn  was  the  jocose  prize — a  sow,  which 
^1  ixd  been  introduced  from  the  shooting-ground  into  the 
k|  om  of  fortune.  In  1575,  at  Strasburg,  the  umof  fortune 
*l  WM  veiy  considerable  ;  there  were  275  prizes — ^the  first, 
^1  Tiloe  115  gulden ;  the  sale  of  the  tickets  was  so  mpid 
J  that  they  were  obliged  to  increase  the  nimiber  and  the 
(rises  in  equal  proportioa  Count  Palatine  Casimir,  an 
enterprising  prince,  had  bought  1100  tickets,  but  did  not 
gain  much.  The  Zuricher  guests  also,  with  their  pot  of 
porridge,  took  some  thousand  tickets — in  the  name  of  the 
fiHtonate  ship  and  of  their  native  city — which,  together, 
ooBt  101  gulden  ;  for  this  they  won  silver  to  about  half  the 
amount  The  drawing  lasted  fourteen  days,  and  the  throng 
of  people  about  the  urn  was  so  troublesome  that  at  last 
they  were  obliged  to  use  force  to  secure  the  um. 

From  these  beginnings  arose  the  lottery  in  It^ily  and 
Holland,  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  first,  they  played  for 
wares,  but  soon  for  money,  and  it  was  used  as  a  source  of 
income  by  individuals,  and  then  by  communities.  Tlie 
first  money  lottery  at  Hamburg  was  established  in  1G1«5. 

Such  was  the  course  of  the  great  feasts  of  arms  of  our 
ancestors.  For  weeks  did  the  multitude  buzz  about  the 
shooting-ground  and  booths,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  hos- 
pitable city.  When  the  society  of  marksmen  had  finished 
the  prescribed  number  of  shots,  all  those  to  wliom  an  equal 
number  of  circle  shots  had  been  scored  had  to  shoot  for 
their  prize  at  a  special  target,  and  he  who  made  the  worst 
shot  had  the  smallest  prize.  In  the  same  way  all  shot 
for  the  knightly  prize  who  had  carried  away  no  prize  from 
the  great  shooting.  The  chief  and  the  knightly  prizes 
were  solemnly  delivered  with  the  banner ;  tlie  money 
prizes  were  in  coloured  silk  purses,  which  hung  to  the 
banner ;  prizes  and  banners  were  arranged  beforehand  in 
long  rows  for  show,  for  in  the  olden  days  they  knew  well 
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how  to  make  a  gi'and  display  of  such  distinctiona.  The& 
followed  generally  an  after  shooting  for  the  voluntuy 
deposits  of  tho  shooters,  more  simple  and  unrestraiaedL 
and  sometimes  at  other  diatances.  Last,  on  the  shooting 
ground,  came  the  great  farewell  oration  of  thanks  from  thft 
giver  of  the  feast,  expressing  once  more  to  the  guests  tht 
pleasure  it  had  given  to  the  city.  Finally,  there  was  tlMl 
great  march  from  the  shooting-ground  to  the  city.  TUt 
was  an  important  ceremony.  All  the  splendour  of  the  ftC 
tival  was  again  displayed  in  the  long  procession.  Trumpell 
and  pipes  were  hlown,  the  big  drum  and  the  kettle-drum 
thundered,  the  pritscltmewfera  clattered  with  their  bate 
the  dignitaries  of  the  festival,  councillors,  and  neuntn 
marched  in  front  with  their  long  silk  scarfs ;  behind  then 
the  fortunate  winners  of  the  great  prizes,  each  with  hi 
prize  home  before  him,  and  accompanied  by  two  men  0 
distinction.  The  other  shooters  followed  under  the  banner 
of  their  "  quarter,"  and  proudly  did  each  carry  his  prize 
banner ;  but  the  mocking  banners  also  were  sometimes 
to  he  seen  in  the  procession,  and  humbly  were  they  cag-  ,|| 
ried  by  their  bearers  ;  behind  them  came  the  young  toitti^| 
fools.  Our  ancestors  were  right  when  they  moved  with4^| 
feeling  of  elation  in  such  processions.  The  dress  wwfl 
already  rich  in  colour ;  men  of  even  moderate  incomftl 
endeavoured  to  wear  rich  materials,  silk  and  velvet,  Ml  i , 
Buch  occasions.  All  were  accustomed  to  show  themselves 
before  others,  and  knew  well  how  to  maintain  a  stately 
paee,  With  a  feather  on  the  cap  or  hat.  the  weapon  by 
the  side,  and  one  arm  supported  on  the  hip  under  the 
mantle,  they  strode  along  in  march  time,  placing  their 
feet  wide  apart,  as  is  the  custom  now,  thus  moving  the 

Lbody  in  an  easy  way,  now  towards  the  right,  now  Hniji 
left.  T 

Thus  they  went  to  the  last  evenmg  entertaiamea<!^[ 
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guests  was  Teiy  5imp\\ 

The  number  of  nwrk:sir.on  a!  t!u^  f\ivl)ov  *'nw>  K^\\ 
shootings  was  not  lar^w  At  Auolniiy.  in  U:\'\  <lu'\x* 
were  only  13():  in  Uo4.  SiH) ;  ^ml  in  U70.  4(if5  \\U^\ 
fire-arms  had  Ixvn  intn>*lui\\l.  at  tho  onvu  oonnUx 
meetings,  the  mimlvr  of  marksmon  ^^:^s  liouMo.  Tluw.  \\\ 
1485,  at  St.  Gallon,  there  wore  i\»lUvtoil  iOS  oinwn  Ih^wh 
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and  445  guns ;  and  in  1508,  at  Augsburg,  there  were  544  ' 
cross-bows  and  919  guns.     Accxirding  to  the  old  arrange- 
nientij  of  the  ahooting,  this  large  number  of  men  protracted 
the  festival  to  a  great  length ;  consequently,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  we  6nd  efforts  sometimes  mado  to  limit 
the  numbt-r  of  invitations,  but  to  increase  the  deposits  of 
the  shooters  ;  and  it  appears  that  a  festival,  with  from  200 
to  300  shooting-guests,  was  considered  most  agreeable  ;  in 
that  case  il  lasted  a  week ;  the  individual  became  of  more 
importance,  and  the  body  of  men   was  easier  to  guide. 
Even  with  a  moilerate  number  of  marksmen,  the  concourse 
of  strangers  was  incomparably  greater  than  it  would  be 
now.     Ekch  marksman  was  accompanieil  by  a  lad,  who 
waited  upon  him  with  cross-bow  or  gun  ;   if  princes  or 
nobles  were  invited,  they  arrived  with  a  large  retinue  <^ 
junkers,  servants,  hall>erdier»,  and  horses  ;  a  lai^e  rabUl^H 
of  beggars  and    rogues   also   flocked   together,    and  tli^| 
watchmen  of  the  city  had  to  guard  against  theft,  robbo]!^! 
and  fire.  '^H 

It  was  not  always  easy  for  the  givers  of  the  feast  tjf 
keep  order  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  strangers,  for, 
together  with  a  natural  heartiness  and  wish  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  guests,  there  was  in  many  haughty  minds  a 
very  sensitive  pride  of  home  and  self-confidence,  which 
inclined  them,  more  than  would  be  the  case  now,  to  turn 
into  ridicule  the  unusual  dreas,  manners,  and  language  of 
strangers.  Betwixt  certain  districts  there  always  floated, 
like  small  thunder-clouds,  certain  old  satirical  sayings  and 
ironical  stories.  Swiss  and  Suabians,  Tburin<nans  and 
Frauconians,  Hessians  and  Rhinelanders,  reported  laugh- 
able things  of  each  other.  But  a  word  spoken  when 
drinking,  or  a  mocking  reminder,  might  disturb  the  peace 
the  festival,  or  excite  pai-ties  to  sudden  anger ;  and 
words  of  conciliation  and  redoubled  frieodlmeaa  were  not 
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ihrmTS  sQCcesiiiiL  Tims  the  ^  &<ka^n  "  *  sna  the  *"  Kuk- 
meUBer"  had  a  sexeK  qYurr^l  ac  the  crxs^b-v  shLX>ting  at 
Constance  in  14o8l  A  man  iDim.  Constance,  vto  w:iks  plav- 
ii^  at  dice  with  one  &>m  Laceme.  callr:-^  the  6cm«:-5e  coin 
ptappart,  wfaidi  he  had  von.  a  cov.pUpr<ut :  the  Lucemer 
fired  op.  blov?  and  uproar  t'.^llowed.  The  Luc^-me  marks- 
men remained  to  the  end  of  the  te^tivai :  but  they  com- 
plained londly  that  the  laws  of  hf.c-pit^kliry  were  broken. 
and  their  honour  wi>unded.  After  their  return  home  the 
people  of  Lucerne  and  Unterwalden  rai<<-»i  the  war-banner 
and  fell  on  the  territory  of  Constance,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  to  pay  54»)  g^ilden  as  an  expiat:c>n.  Yet.  in 
general,  it  was  provided  that  such  di<n;rl*auL>:'S  should  be 
leoonciled  on  the  spn.  or  satisfaction  civen  to  the  guestSL 
Strictly  were  the  5hi»tinir  resiulations  administortiJ  bv  the 
dioeen  jmlges.  and  zealously  lii  J  h^.»st5  and  guests  tr ndeavour 
to  enhance  the  feelinar  of  dutv  in  thi>se  Ivlonsrinc  to  them. 
Among  the  numerous  specimens  of  city  hospitality  of  that 
time  the  most  pleasing  is  the  kindly  connection  which 
existed  for  more  than  \00  vears  Ivtwixt  Zurich  and  Stras- 
bnig,  frequently  interrupted  by  many  pas^jionate  ebullitions, 
but  always  renewed.  In  14o6,  six  vears  after  the  Swiss 
had  establisihed  the  first  great  shooting-feast  at  Surseo,  in 
the  country  of  Lucerne,  some  vt>uui;  Sn-iss.  in  the  oarlv 
dawn  of  morning,  conveyed  a  large  p»n  of  hot  millet  jx>r- 
ridge,  in  a  vessel,  from  Zurich  to  Strasburg ;  thoy  arrived  in 
the  evening ;  threw  the  famed  Zurich  rolls  among  the  jvople, 
and  delivered  the  still  warm  millet  porridge  to  the  i\Mincil 
of  the  friendly  city,  as  a  token  of  how  quiokly  their  Swiss 
friends  would  come  to  their  aid  if  thoy  ever  needed  it  in 
earnest ;  they  danced  the  same  night  with  the  Strasburg 
maidens.     After  that,  the  excitement  and  sulforings  of  the 

•  Derisive  terms  applied  to  certain  localities. — TV. 
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Beformation  knit  new  spiritual  ties  betwixt  Zurich  aud  the 
great  imperial  city.  Bucer  and  the  Swiss  reformers,  the 
literati  and  tLrtistH  of  both  cities,  had  been  in  close  alliance ; 
though  differences  of  confession  bad  for  a  short  time  pro- 
duced alienation.  The  Strasbuigers  had  often  experienced 
the  hospitality  of  the  Swiss.  Now  when,  150  years  after 
the  first  journey  of  the  porridge-pot,  the  city  of  Strasbourg 
had  again  announced  a  brilliant  prize-shooting  for  croes- 
bow  and  gun,  and  a  strong  detachment  from  Zurich  had 
celebrated  with  them  the  first  fortnight  of  the  cross-bow 
shooting,  then  a  number  of  young  Zurichera,  under  the 
lead  of  some  gentlemen  of  the  council,  determined  to  repeat 
the  old  voyage.  Again,  like  their  ancestors,  they  placed 
the  great  metal  pot,  weighing  120  pounds,  filled  with  hot 
porridge,  in  the  ship,  and  voyaged  in  the  early  dawn  of 
morning,  all  dressed  alike  in  rose  and  black,  from  the 
Limmat  into  the  Aar,  from  the  Aar  into  the  Rhine,  with 
trumpeters  and  drummers.  The  places  by  which  the  ship 
flew,  in  the  sunny  mid-day,  greeted  the  jolly  fellows  with 
acclamations ;  in  the  evening  they  reached  Strasburg, 
having  been  long  before  announced  from  the  towers.  The 
citizens  thronged  to  meet  them  ;  delegates  from  the  council 
greeted  them ;  they  carried  the  pot  on  shore  and  delivered 
it  to  the  councillors ;  they  scattered  amongst  the  children 
of  Strasbourg  300  strings  of  Zurich  rolls,  and  again  were 
the  manly  words  spoken  :  "  Quickly  as  we  have  come 
to-day  in  sport,  we  will  come  to  help  in  earnest,"  And  at 
the  abundant  supper  the  old  homely  dish,  still  warm,  was 
enjoyed  with  pleasure.  The  Strasburger  Fiechart  has 
described  with  hearty  satisfaction  the  journey  of  the  por- 
ridge-pot, and  we  find  in  his  verses  the  warmth  wliich 
then  animated  both  hosts  and  guests.  The  course  of  the 
voyage  of  the  porridge-pot,  and  even  the  sums  which  the 
Swiss  deposited  in  the  um  of  fortune — "  In  the  name  of 
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the  fortunate  ship  and  of  the  parent  town  " — ^^^  ere  paid  by 
the  city  of  Zurich.  In  return  they  received  the  small 
■Over  utensils  which  were  won  in  the  urn  by  the  Zurichers. 
The  collective  costs  of  the  journey  which  Zurich  then  paid 
fixr  its  marksmen  amounted  to  1500  gidden. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  consider  these  brotherly  festivals 
of  the  city  communities,  according  to  districts.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  journey  from  Nurem- 
boig  to  Augsburg  was  neither  so  easy  nor  free  from  danger, 
as  now  from  Leipsig  to  Zurich.  The  birds  of  prey  of  the 
coontry  gladly  flew  from  their  castellated  eyries  into  the 
woods  which  surrounded,  in  wide  circles,  the  hospitable 
dky ;  more  than  once  was  the  fortunate  marksman  waylaid 
and  robbed,  by  noble  horsemen,  of  the  beautiful  purse  with 
the  guldens  he  had  won,  and  his  banner  broken.  Even  to 
greater  companies  the  road  was  insecure,  and  the  travel- 
ling toilsome ;  the  inns  at  small  places  were  frequently 
very  bad,  without  meat  or  drink.  It  is  easily  understood 
that  at  the  largest  prize-shooting,  to  which  every  unexcej)- 
tional  man  was  welcome,  persons  from  a  distance  only  took 
a  part  when  accident  had  brought  them  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood Therefore  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  tlie 
district  to  which  cities  sent  their  invitations  was  so  large. 
The  Wittenburghers  were  welcome  guests  at  Ratisbon 
and  the  men  of  Stuttgart  at  Meissen.  Sometimes  accident 
or  the  friendship  of  dLstinguished  citizens,  knit  these  bonds 
of  hospitality  betwixt  far-distant  cities ;  then  the  invita- 
tions went  forty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  miles.  But,  on  the 
whole,  we  may  divide  these  hospitable  cities  into  groups. 
The  Swiss,  Suabians,  and  Bavarians  were  in  close  union. 
Augsburg,  more  than  Nuremberg,  was  long  the  centre 
and  pattern  of  these  gi-oups.  To  it  belonged  the  Rhine  as 
fer  as  Strasbourg.  The  greatest  and  most  splendid  prize- 
shootings  were  for  two  centuries  celebrated  in  this  part  of 
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Germany.     In  Bavaria,  about  1400,  all  the  more  powerftJ* 
places  were  in  firm  tntercomniimioQ.    There,  the  city  whos^ 
marksmen,  at  one  shooting,  bad  won  the  first  prize,  wa^ 
bound  at  the  nest  shooting  festival  to  produce  the  same    - 
first  prize.     Thus  Kehlheim,  which  had  won  the  ram  bi^| 
Munich,  invited  the  Munichers,  in  1404.  to  contend  forifr^ 
again.*     But  smaller  festivals  also  comprehended  a  wrido^| 
circle.     At  Ratisbon,  fur  example,  the  Ba^'arians  and  Sua^^| 
bians  shot  with  the  larger  cities  of  Thuringia  and  MeisBei>^^| 
also  with  Lindau,  Salzburg,  and  some  places  in  Bohemia. 
The  Tyroleae  and  Salzburgbers  collected  more  especiaUy 
at  small  shooting  meetings  of  their  districts ;  so  also  the 
Franconians  north  of  the   Maine.      A  lasting   union  < 
middle-fiized  and  smaller  places  existed  there.     This  Fran-l 
conian  union  comprehended  in  the  sixteenth  century,  t 
ther  with  Wurzburg  and  Schweinfurt,  forty-one  citiee  a 
forty-two  villages  with  free  peasants,  particularly  from  thjKa 
bishopric  of  Wiirzburg  and  the  royal  county  of  HeQiie> 
berg. 

The  chief  prize  was  a  neck  chain — "  The  Jewel  of  t 
Countty" — which  the  victor  wore  round  his  neck  for  I 
year,  and  which  imposed  upon  the  victorious  place  the 
duty  of  giving  the  next  shooting  meeting.  If  the  commu- 
nity of  the  union  who  had  to  give  the  feast  was  small  and 
poor,  the  meeting  was  badly  attended.  Thus  at  Neustadt, 
on  Saale,  in  1568,  only  delegates  from  eighteen  cities  and 
three  villages  appeared.  The  small  participation  of  the 
village  communities,  at  this  period,  is  a  proof  that  thdr 
strength  was  diminished  in  comparison  with  the  fonner 
period.  Another  group  comprehended  the  possessions  of 
the  House  of  Saxony ;  the  Thuringians  and  maiiy  Fran- 
coniana  and  Meisseners  who  sent  the  garland  to  one  another. 

•  Inviutiou  circukr  of  the  KeUheiioers  in  "  Ilairisclie  Aonalea." 
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llieee  also  zealously  maintained  the  cross-how  at  their 
JurizeHshootings ;  the  popinjay  was  seldom  erected,  except 
at  smaller  meetings,  where  it  was  long  upheld.  At  these 
festivals  the  Fi-anconians,  up  to  and  beyond  Nuremberg, 
were  r^^ar  guests  ;  some  of  the  Suabians  and  more  of  the 
German  Bohemians.  But,  on  the  frontiers  of  tliis  group,  at 
Halle,  another  association  began,  the  centre  of  which  was 
tfagdeburg ;  here  the  popinjay  was  more  frequent.  Thus  at 
the  great  prize-shooting  at  Halle,  in  1601,  the  expression 
"shooting  court"  appears,  and  many  special  usages.  This 
circle  embraced  the  Harz  cities  up  to  Biiinswick,  and  the 
Altmark,  and  reaches  further  to  the  east  and  noi-th,  for 
the  people  of  Halle  sent  their  invitations  as  far  as  Berlin, 
Brandenburg,  and  even  Griefswald.  Again,  the  cities  of 
the  great  province  of  Silesia  were  in  close  union,  with 
Breslau  for  their  centre  point ;  there  the  popinjay  shoot- 
ing attained  to  its  highest  development,  and  the  festivals 
were  very  frequent  Competition  was  not  unfrequent 
between  two  cities ;  thus,  in  1504,  between  Liegiiitz  and 
Neisse,  when  the  Breslauers  said,  in  answer  to  the  invita- 
tion of  Neisse,  that  they  had  already  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Liegnitz,  and  therefore  could  not  go.  The  chief  places  of 
meeting  of  the  cities  of  middle  Rhine  were  Cologne  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  but  the  great  prize-shootings  of  tins 
country,  which  flouri.shcd  at  the  end  of  the  tiftoenth  cen- 
tury, were  embittered  by  religious  discord.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  countries  of  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  North 
Sea  and  Baltic,  where  the  old  Hanse  towns  had  founded 
such  noble  city  unions,  the  prize-shootings  wore  less  freciuont 
and  distinguished.  The  most  zealous  supporters  of  them 
were  the  Swiss,  Suabians,  Thuringians,  Meissoners,  and 
Silesians.  With  the  Swiss  these  gi*eat  festivals  attained 
the  character  of  exercises  of  anus;  they  were  practical 
and  serious ;  the  waggish  humour  and   the  trieks  of  the 
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prUschmeiffer  flourished  in  Middle  Germany.*  It  isD** 
accidental  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Protestant  pottio** 
of  the  German  empire,  the  power  and  comfort  of  the  citiztfB 
have  been  moat  nobly  developed. 

If  these  particulars  give  only  a  very  imperfect  picture  of 
the  splendour,  the  opulence,  and  the  independence  which 
were  developed  in  these  festivals  by  the  German  cities  in 
ancient  times,  yet  they  will  succeed  in  making  the  reader 
feel,  that  though  we  have  gained  much  in  comparison  with 
those  times,  we  have  also  lost  something.  Only  very  lately 
it  would  have  appeared  hazardous  to  the  greateat  city  com- 
munities to  arrange  festivals  which,  according  to  our  rate 
of  money,  would  cost  perhaps  more  than  fifty  thousand 
tholers  ;  not  to  do  honour  to  the  visit  of  some  sovereigiv 
but  for  the  pleasure  of  Gorman  fellow-citizens,  and  whicb 
would  last  three  or  even  five  weeks,  and  commit  many 
hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  guests  during  this  period 
to  the  friendly  hospitality,  partly  of  individuals  and  partly 
of  the  city  community.  It  is  true  that  time  has  become 
more  valuable  to  us,  life  is  enjoyed  more  rapidly,  and  we 
compress  into  days  what  would  have  employed  our  ances- 
totB  for  weeks.  It  is  true  that  modem  men  seek  recreation 
in  summer  in  ways  which  were  almost  unknown  three 
centuries  ago.  They  isolate  thcTneelves  from  the  bustle  and 
hard  daily  labour  of  the  world  among  mountain  woods  and 
alpine  valleys ;  whilst  our  ancestors,  on  the  contrary,  son^t 
pleasure  and  refreshment  in  large  societies  of  men,  and 
left  the  narrow  boundaries  of  their  walls, — the  guild  room 
and  the  council  hall, — for  those  great  re-unions  in  which 

*  Th«  SwiM  also  were  enbject  to  the  priOdinuMla:  In  the  woodcut  on 
the  tiUp-iwge  of  the  miriouB  poem  "AuMreden  der  Sehfitien  »on  Uio« 
Houinch  Groh.  Zttricb,  !802,-'  there  U  dolineaWd  a  rifle  shooting,  in 
which  ihp  pHt»c^,ntuCcT.  in  eouipleta  fool'*  dniu,  ii  c»BOgBting  two 
Shooltrs  iu  the  way  abgre  described. 


^^^^^ 
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tkej  could  gun  liononr  and  prizes  by  their  own  o\cnu\n«. 
fiat  it  miut  not  be  foi^tton  that  it  was  just  in  thvVK" 
iMt  two  centimes  in  which    the    grvat    civic   U'siivals 
hftwanui  impossible,  that  many  general  iutorests  ^vore  iU^ 
vdoped  in  Gennan  citizen  life,  which.  howe\cr  uus:)ti:»- 
fiMtoij   they  may  be,    form    an  iiumeasuniMo  stop  in 
advance  of  the  olden  time.    There  is  olsv^  a  fuiui.unoutal 
difierenoe  in  culture   which   distinguishes  us  from   our 
OBoestorB ;  but  this  difference  di.K\<  not  n^st  on  t!io  uiws* 
my  progress  of  a  later  race.      We  feel   that   the  eld 
brotherhood  of  cities  and  districts  had  souiothiug  Uv^Mo  in 
it^  in  which  our  life  is  very  deficieut.    The  jouiil  <oh« 
■wn'ition  of  man  in  social  intercourse   with   othoi><.  the 
fiuality  with  which  common  usages  unite  tiurothor  huu- 
dieda  and  indeed  thousands,  and,  aKnv  all,  the  in))Hv;ing 
Tigpor  with  which  cities  asserted  their  p<.^sitiou,  all  this 
has  been  too  long  wanting  to  us.   If  it  was  seldom  gnuited 
to  our  forefathers  to  feel,  on  the  great  occasions  of  life,  the 
unity  of  German  interests  in  Church  and  State,  and  through 
a  common  action  and  great  triumph  to  ennoble  the  life 
of  every  individual,  yet  they  knew  at  least  how  to  ojvn.  by 
their  fellowship,  a  domain  in  which  expression  was  given 
to  the  German  nature,  to  human  rehitions  and  to  commu- 
nity of  spirit 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  it  has  beciuno  a 
necessity  to  Germans  to  expand  their  life  in  this  din vt ion. 
It  was  no  mere  accident  that  made  Gennan  men  of  soionce, 
in  their  wandering  meetings,  the  first  to  give  signitioant 
expression  to  some  of  the  noblest  interests  of  the  nation 
by  national  association.  They  were  followed  by  the 
singers  and  others,  then  the  gj-mnasts,  finally  the 
shooters.  We  are  now,  after  more  than  two  centuries  of 
preparation,  again  treading  in  the  same  path  in  which  our 
ancestors  so  grandly  trod,  but  with  a  freer  and  nobU 
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feeling.  It  ha£  been  a.  long-denied  pleasure  for  us  thus  to 
be  able  to  vaunt  ourselves.  But  we  should  at  the  aasos 
time  be  mindful,  and  it  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to 
remind  us,  that  the  citizen-class  of  Germany  has  strive 
for  more  than  two  centuries  since  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
to  become  again  as  powerful  and  manly  in  this  respect  I 
their  ancestors  were. 

But  even  of  that  time  of  weakness,  the  centuiy  1 
followed  the  great  war,  a  picture  shall  be  given.  But  n 
must  be  short.  The  hospitable  prize-shootings  of  the  citH 
had  ceased  ;  here  and  there  a  ruler  gave  a  family  festival 
or,  as  a  special  act  of  grace,  a  large  country  shooting  meefe^ 
ing,  at  which  prizes  were  awarded,  and  their  subjeoW 
allowed  to  participate.  In  the  cities  the  old  shooting  a 
ciattoos  still  existed,  though  in  many  cases  robbed  of  thor 
prize  cups,  chains,  and  jewels;  even  the  cautious  Leipzige^ 
had  not  preserved  the  silver  statue  of  their  holy  Sebaetiasi; 
Many  old  customs  were  maintained  in  their  desolate 
shooting  houses;  the  cross-bow,  at  the  popinjay  and  targa^ 
had  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence ;  it  lasts  in  a  feii 
cities  as  a  curiosity  up  to  the  present  day  ;  the  rifled  weapMl 
became  naturalised  ;  in  larger  communities  the  new  Impal 
rial  nobility  favoured  shooting  guilds  and  their  old  "Konigi^ 
schiessen,"*  and  these  festivals  acquired  a  stiff  pretentions 
character  of  pedantic  state  action.  This  gitat  change 
in  the  city  festival, — the  only  meagre  feast  of  arms  whidi 
remained  to  the  German  citizen  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
— is  apparent  in  a  description  of  the  Breslau  shooting  m 
the  year  1 738.  It  is  found  where  one  would  hardly  look  for  it, 
in  the  laborious  work  of  the  physician  Johann  Christian 
Kundmaun,  entitled  "Beruhmte  Schlesier  in  Muntzen," 
1738,  i.,  p.  128.  and  is  given  as  follows,  literally,  with  few 
omisRidiiH : — 

■  CiJlu-  Men,  u  a  Itiug  h-hs  eleetcii  tor  llie  occasion.— TV. 


•^■"1^     .  T?rr  •  iTiZi:N  wi'  h'-  >::". .i  i\,.  \  ,  ^ :  i\  \-  >.     1  ■■:; 

^^' ticsfrl  "At  this  time  the  following  solemnities  were  observed 
'  ^e  Qj^l  at  the  '  Kdnigeschiessen!  On  Whitsunday  the  king  of 
pages  cl  ^  preceding  year  went  with  the  elders,  the  Zwinger 
^  ^txi^m^  brotheiliood,  also  with  some  invited  friends,  in  some  twenty 
^'  Wcl  cuijagesy  out  to  the  Zwinger.*  By  the  side  of  the  car- 
^P^ii^  luge  went  the  secretaries  as  servants,  two  outriders,  the 
fflaiken,  and  the  king's  own  servant ;  they  were  received 
^  tluti  with  kettle-drums  and  trumpets.  After  that,  the  per- 
-Bat  i  I  qaiaites  of  the  king  were  read  aloud  to  the  shooters  in 
'  cftf»  I  the  room,  and  those  who  wished  to  shoot  for  tlie  kingdom 
^fvai  I  were  to  sign  their  names  with  their  own  hand.  Then 
22eet-  I  appeared  two  gentlemen,  conmiissaries  of  the  w^orshipful 
jects  f  *iui  illustrious  council,  who  are  usually  the  two  3'oungest 
isso-  I  oooncillors  of  the  nobility ;  they  wore  Spanish  mantles, 
iezr  I  trimmed  with  lace  or  fringe,  and  placed  themselves  oppo> 
IMS  I  site  to  the  king  in  the  room, — who  stayed  there  in  his 
m.  J  kingly  attire,  bearing  the  great  golden  bird.  The  coun- 
te  I  cillors  state  that  they,  as  commissioners,  have  to  be  present 
^  I  at  this  shooting.  After  this  the  king  goes  to  the  shooting 
r  f  ground,  accompanied  by  the  commissioners,  the  elders, 
and  shooters. 

"As,  according  to  old  usages,  a  popinjay  was  to  be 
the  mark,  a  large  car\'ed  bird  with  outspread  wings  was 
set  up,  instead  of  a  target,  and  at  this  there  were  six 
courses,  that  is,  each  shooter  fired  six  times.  A  small 
silver  bird,  or  a  large  klippe,  was  attached  to  the  king  as 
a  badge  of  honour,  instead  of  the  lai-ge  gilt  bird,  which 
was  too  heavy  and  incommodious  to  carry.  He  kept 
the  badc^e  till  one  of  the  others  had  made  the  winuini; 
shot  with  a  bullet.  The  king  shoots  always  first,  amidst 
the  sounding  of  kettle-drums  and  trumpets.  After  these 
shots  the  new  king  is  presented  to  the  commissaries,  by 


An  open  space  round  the  town.— Tr. 
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the  zwinger-orator, — ^usually  an  advocate,  with  a  well  com- 
posed speech, — and  the  usual  presents  are  presented  to  the 
king.  The  first  gentleman  of  the  council  answers  with  a 
similar  speech.  After  that  they  go  to  the  zwinger  repast^ 
and  when  they  rise  from  table  the  king  is  accompanied 
with  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  home.  Or  the  king  and 
the  brotherhood  march  with  music  and  wine  roimd  the 
city,  and  do  honour  thereby  to  their  patrons  and  good 
friends.  The  Wednesday  after,  the  king  gives  his  usual 
silver  shooting,  at  which  there  are  six  prizes  of  silver,  that 
coDsLst  of  cups  and  spoons.  After  the  completion  of  this, 
the  king  gives  his  first  entertainment. 

"  The  Saturday  following,  early  in  the  morning,  about 
eight  o'clock,  the  king  is  conducted,  with  his  retinue,  in 
his  costly  attire,  before  the  illustrious  and  worshipful 
council  in  the  council  room,  where  the  zwinger-orator 
again  delivers  an  oration,  and  begs  for  the  king  all  the 
immunities  ;  the  president  answers  with  a  similar  speech, 
confirms  him  in  his  kingdom,  conve3^s  to  him  the  regal 
dues,  and  concludes  with  congratulations.  Then  the  day 
for  the  king's  benefit  is  solicited,  generally  some  Monday 
a  few  weeks  later.  This  is  a  pleasure  shooting  of  twelve 
courses.  He  who  makes  the  best  shot,  and  he  who  with 
gun  and  dice  (the  equally  bad  shots  cast  lots  by  dice),  fails 
most,  must  both  place  themselves  in  front  of  the  shooting- 
house.  To  the  first  a  lai-ge  oi-angc  will  be  delivered  on  a 
pewter  plate,  together  with  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  garland 
of  roses,  and  some  verses  will  be  recited  in  his  praise,  when 
the  kettlenlrums  and  trumpets  will  sound.  But  he  who 
has  failed  gets  a  whey  cheese  in  a  wreath  of  nettles  on  a 
womlon  i>late,  together  with  a  glass  of  beer,  upon  which 
the  bagj)ipes  and  a  small  fiddle  are  played  ;  the  verses  are 
generally  very  pungent,  and  the  zwinger  poets  are  fre- 
quently wont  to  recite  truths  in  jest  to  their  dear  friends. 
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jfor  eadi  shot  on  the  outer  circle  of  the  target 
in  all  the  ooones^  a  dtion  is  given,  and  in  like  mauuor  to 
ereiy  one  who  hit8»  a  citron,  an  orange,  or  a  curd  choose, 
vhich  are  painted  on  the  taiget,  together  with  othor  pic- 
tarea  diaiacteristic  of  the  time.  Then  they  go  to  another 
meal,  when  the  zwinger-orator  and  the  lir^t  deputy  of  the 
aNmcil  ddiver  speeches,  and  distribute  the  banners  and 
priiea  to  the  best  shots  and  the  victors  in  the  twelve 
oonnes^  with  the  sounding  of  kettle-drums  and  trumpets. 
Tlien  the  king  gives  a  costly  repast,  which  often  lasts 
nearly  till  daybreak.  Over  the  king  hangs  the  grvat 
king^a  Urd :  he  himself  sits  in  a  large  arm  chair.  From 
tfaenoe  the  king  is  accompanied  to  the  patrons  and  then 
home,  and  this  solemnity  generally  tiuishes  with  some 
merriment  Finally,  the  king  gives,  the  following  day,  a 
sausage  shooting,  and  appoints  a  prize  of  silver  and  gold ; 
this  is  again  concluded  by  an  entertainment,  followed  by 
dice  playing  for  pewter." 

Here  ends  the  account  of  Kundmann.  Of  how  little 
importance  was  such  a  '*  Konigsachiessen"  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  may  be  gathered  from  the  description. 
The  popular  festival  of  the  olden  time  had  become  a  pre- 
tentious solemnity.  To  do  ever}-thiug  in  a  genteel  way  was 
the  great  desire  ;  only  the  wealthy  could  become  kings ; 
to  drive  in  carriages,  to  be  accompanied  by  ser\auts,  to 
give  costly  meals  and  expensive  prizes,  were  the  main 
objects  ;  the  shooting  was  a  minor  point :  and  it  was  very 
significant  that  the  king  was  no  longer  expected  to  s^x^ak 
publicly  before  his  fellow-citizens ;  he  represented  in  dumb 
show ;  the  advocate  spoke  for  the  citizen  at  the  festival 
alsa  Lastly,  it  may  be  perceived  that  the  remnants  of 
some  of  the  old  jovial  customs  had  still  been  retained ; 
they  stand  out  in  contrast  to  the  prudery  and  suscepti- 
bility of  the  time ;  the  improvisation  of  the  pritsdimcider 
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had  ceased,  and  even  the  ironical  verses  on  bad  shots  had 
to  be  prepared ;  gradually  the  reminiscences  of  a  more 
vigorous  time  were  laid  aside  as  obsolete  and  absurd. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  wretchedness  of  the  people 
alone, — the  bitter  fruit  of  the  war, — ^that  destroyed  the 
great  brotherly  feasts  of  the  citizen,  nor  yet  the  ruling 
tendency  to  haughty  exclusiveness  against  all  who  held  a 
modest  position  in  life,  but  equally  injurious  was  the 
peculiar  stamp  impressed  upon  even  the  best  and  most 
highly  cultivated,  after  that  period  of  humiliation. 

It  is  time  now  to  observe  the  great  change  in  the  Ger- 
man popular  mind,  which  turned  the  maitial  citizen,  who 
knew  how  to  use  powder  and  shot  and  to  direct  a  gun,  into 
the  shy,  timid  gentleman,  who  hastened  his  steps  when  he 
heard  near  him  the  thump  of  the  butt  end  of  a  musket, 
and  feared  lest  his  son  should  gix)w  too  tall,  and  come  into 
the  liorrible  position  of  having  to  shoulder  a  weapon  in 
rank  and  file. 

This  change  was  efifected  by  the  new  polity  of  the 
princes. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

STATE  POUCY  AXD  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

ii5»»-irw.  > 

Tbb  last  stage  of  the  prieess  of  dis^Mution  which  the 
bdy  Ronian  empire  passed  thnnugh  occupies  the  hundred 
snd  fifty  years  from  Oxenstern  to  Nap:>Ic<>n.  Tlio  mortal 
disease  began  in  1520.  when  Charles  V.,  the  Bur^nmdian 
Hspsbuiger,  was  crowned  Empen^r  of  Germany  :  the  death 
atniggle  itself  did  not  begin  till  the  election  of  Ferdi- 
nand IL,  the  Jesuit  protect*  »r.  in  1620.  The  pc-al  of  Ix-lls 
that  celebrated  the  Westphalian  peace  was  a  death-knell ; 
what  followed  was  the  last  slow  destniction  of  an  expiring 
oiganism.  But  it  was  aUo  the  l>eginning  of  a  new  iirganic 
fiirmation.  The  rise  of  the  Pnissian  state  coincides  pre- 
cisely with  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 

Whether  joy  or  sorrow  ought  to  predominate  in  tlie  c*:»n- 
sideration  of  such  a  perio«l  depends  not  only  on  the  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  but  on  the  culture  and  character  of  those 
who  form  a  judgment  on  it.  To  those  who  low  to  depict 
with  poetic  warmth  the  gluries  of  a  German  emjnr^.'.  such 
as  perhaps  might  have  bc-en,  the  advent  and  character  of 
a  time  so  poor  in  great  men  and  in  national  pride  can  only 
be  repugnant ;  wljiX'ver  is  in  the  unfortunate  jx^sition  of 
considering  the  interests  of  the  Hapsburger^  or  those  «.'!"  the 
Order  of  Jesus  as  esseniiallv  German,  will  form  an  iniasjinarv 
picture  of  the  pa.st,  which  ^"ill  be  as  far  removed  l'ri»m  the 
reality,  as  the  relique  worship  of  the  ancient  church  is 
from  the  free  man's  wurship  of  God.     But  whtn^ver  invos- 
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•J  ^^rr:^  vmt^ranefjr  and  sefksUr  the  conaeetBDo  of  eTcnts, 

V  ..*..!  i-y^  c;trHriiI,  EH  wTTtin^  the  ikistorr  of  this  period,  not 
\..  r  .r::f^n.  tn,  the  {hatefiifake»  of  SLppe^nxxes^  to  do  justice 
' .  v;.;^n  TT^  le^tbsaste  m  tbe  reality,  and  equaSr  so,  not 
:'  r  '.f.«=:  ^kr:  of  wbat  s  good,  to  throw  a  Teil  orer  that 

V  ...r.  u  oditvcEL  It  ti  not  purely  accidental  that  it  is  only 
^^^^  y  r.!'/  oTi^r;  wbo  i§  bolh  a  Protestant  and  a  Pmssian,  to 
f--'^;\rl  orith  coiMeiiXH  pride  and  a  dieerfol  heart  the  his- 
%.r.:j^\  ^f^Telopment  c^the  last  two  centuries^ 

l::ita^\ih%h\j  lifter  the  peace  of  Miinster  and  Qsnabnick, 
f.xo  ri^^w4  ^jf  Genxuok  politics  confronted  one  another,  the 
of.f:  whkfa,  in  spite  of  the  diminotion  of  the  Hapsbnrg 
tufSri^^ncr;  and  the  decision  of  the  Westphalian  peace,  still 
uWiufjtined  the  old  traditions  of  Imperial  supremacy,  and 
Uj:  hxhar  that  of  the  great  territorial  princes  who  soD^t 
in  5</;rnire  fiill  freedom  of  action  and  independence  for 
i.Uf.rfiMiU'fsH,  and  who  had,  in  fiact,  become  sovereigna  The 
hiHt//ry  of  these  opposing  principles  comprehends,  in  the 
rfi'iif),  tJje  hhiUfry  of  the  political  development  of  our  fa^er- 
I'l.i^l  up  Vj  the  present  day.  Still  do  the  two  parties  remain, 
b';t.  tJi^;  aims  and  the  means  of  agitation  of  both  are 
chang^rd,  for  aliove  them  has  arisen  a  new  formaticm,  a 
thinJ  jffarty.  After  1648  it  was  the  Imperial  party  who 
Kt  ron^'ly  pr^iclaimed  the  unity  of  Germany ;  the  political 
hijfjrorfi;u'y  was  claimed  for  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and 
tJiit  wuH  d^'HJrerl  which  is  almost  precisely  what  is  at  pre- 
fix; nt  Uimif'A  the  diplomatic  and  military  lead  Then  weak 
public  opinion,  in  which  there  was  still  a  lively  recoUec- 
U')n  of  the  old  connection  with  the  Empire,  was  for  the 
rnoHt  part,  oven  among  the  Protestants,  on  its  side,  and 
tli«i  Iifip^-rial  priliticians  endeavoured  to  enlist  supporters 
through  the  prcus.  If  a  few  literary  men,  who  stood  up 
for  Gorman  nationality  in  opposition  to  foreign  influences, 
inunnurr^l  at  the  weakness  of  the  fatherland,   the  con- 
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dDBon  always  presented  itself  to  them,  that  the  Emperor 
was  pre-eminentlv  entitled  to  revive  the  old  supn^macy  of 
fheEmpixe.  At  that  time  the  strength  of  this  (xarty  lav 
in  the  ttuct,  that  the  only  German  state  jK^wer  of  any  mair- 
nitiide  was  that  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  hut  thoir  woak- 
nen  oonasted  in  this,  that  the  polioy  of  the  Kmjx^rv^r  was 
not  in  the  main  German,  and  that  the  bii^t^trv  and  in- 
tE^nas  of  the  Vienna  court  did  not  inspire  either  the 
{rinoes  with  fear,  or  the  estates  with  eoniidenoe.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opposition  party  of  princely  {v^liticians. 
looking  to  their  own  advantage,  with  ven*  little  ctMisidomt ion 
toK  the  Empire,  sought  the  isolation  of  individual  states. 
the  weakening  of  the  connection  of  the  Empire,  the  }H^liey 
of  the  free  hand  and  temporary  alliances  of  the  i\>urts 
among  themselves,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  {xnvor  of 
the  IXet ;  and  their  mutual  union  at  the  Diet,  and  in  all 
diplomatic  negotiations,  tended  to  counteract  the  inHuonco 
and  policy  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  midst  of  this  struggle 
hefewixt  two  adverse  principles,  a  new  state  an^e  in  Ger- 
many, the  princes  of  which,  allving  themselves  sometimes 
with  one  party,  sometimes  with  the  other,  endeavoureil  to 
make  nse  of  both,  and  collected  round  them  a  nation, 
wliich  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centun*  appearoil 
capable  of  a  more  vigorous  development  of  Gonnan 
strength  than  the  inheritance  of  the  Hapsburgers.  And 
00  completely  has  the  situation  of  Germany  changotl,  that 
now  the  Imperial  party  acts  with  most  of  the  Gemian 
princes  against  the  party  of  the  new  State.  The  old  oppo- 
nents have  united  in  a  stniggle  against  the  now  j\nrty, 
both  in  the  difficult  position  of  having  to  uphold  what  is 
nnsatisfiictory,  both  under  the  fatal  necessity  of  working 
against  a  long-chciished  desire  of  the  nation. 

It  was  a  desperate  political  situation  which  placed  the 
centre  of  gravity   of  Geiman   power   in   the  hands   of 
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iudividual  German  princes^  and  gave  them  the  almost 
unlimited  disposal  of  the  property  and  lives  of  their 
subjects.  The  political  weakness  of  Germany,  the  despotic 
sway  and  corruption  of  the  rulers,  the  servility  of  the 
subjects,  the  immorality  of  the  courts,  and  the  dishonesty 
of  officials,  was  the  sad  result,  and  has  often  been  suffi- 
ciently pourtrayed.  But  with  this  time  begins  also  the 
modem  State  life  of  Germany.  The  progress  of  a  nation 
is  not  always  imderstood  and  valued  by  contemporaries, 
the  Decessary  changes  are  not  always  effected  by  great 
men ;  sometimes  the  good  genius  of  a  nation  requires  the 
bad,  the  insignificant,  and  the  shortsighted,  as  instruments 
in  a  powerful  reconstruction.  Not  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion alone  has  a  new  life  proceeded  from  evil  deeds :  in 
Germany  also,  iron  necessity,  despotism,  and  contempt  for 
old  rights,  have  produced  much  that  we  now  consider  as 
the  necessary  groundwork  of  well-regulated  State  life. 

The  school  of  diplomats  and  statesmen  who  had  been 
trained  during  the  war  in  Germany,  defended  the  interests 
of  the  German  sovereigns  up  to  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution.  The  endless  peace  negotiations  brought  to- 
gether in  Germany  the  most  distinguished  politicians  of 
Europe.  Pupils  of  Richelieu,  able  Nctherlanders,  country- 
men of  Macchiavelli,  and  the  proud  followers  of  Gustavus 
Adolplius.  The  struggle  of  antagonisms  gave  to  a  large 
number  of  talented  Germans  superabundant  opportunities 
of  fonning  themselves ;  for  around  the  representatives  of 
the  great  powers  were  more  than  a  hundred  political 
agents,  writing  and  haranguing.  From  the  passionate 
struggle  which  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  at  Munster 
and  Osnabruck  amid  the  constraint  of  ceremonials  and 
with  an  appearance  of  cold  tranquillity,  from  the  chaotic 
confusion  of  numberless  contending  interests,  and  from 
the  mountains  of  acts,  controversial  writings,  replications^ 
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ini  ftng/uM  of  ne^xr,  a  g«Qcran->Ki  ot  p:'IibicLins  wasy 
after  liie  peace,  *pre^  over  th<e  ci:'<incrT.  L^rvi  niro.  vith 
itubboni  win  and  iDd*>mitAl'ir  c^^ri^f v.eriU'.'e.  with  ;rl;^tmtio 
power  of  woriL  and  acute  j^ii^ni'fz.:,  kanit^t  j-.:rl>:s  and 
fonftile  men  of  the  w>>rl*l  with  ^ac  knowleigie  •::  h^iman 
Batons  but  at  tike  sam^  dme  5i>:p»rlc£ml  i-e^pii^rrs  •:•:  all  ideal 
faJiiy^  unacnxpalous  in  th-r  ch-:-:ce  of  mraas.  d>rxtr:'Us  in 
nakiiig  use  of  the  w^ak  piii::  of  an  •:pp>n-rr:t.  exp^-rlenc^ 
in  demandiiig  and  gi^'ing  h-i-n  I'Ur.  and  w»:II  inoliued  not  ti.* 
fiiget  their  ovn  advantage.  Thej  Ikh.^ame  the  leaders  of 
poKticB  at  the  ojorts  and  in  the  Imp^rLJ  cities,  quiet 
leaders  or  dextrous  ti>>Ls  of  their  l>pia — in  faot.  the  real 
nden  of  Gennany.  They  were  the  creators  of  the  aiplo- 
macj  and  bureaucracy  of  German  v.  Thvir  mvth<.d  of 
negotiating  may  app»rar  to  us  very  pri'Iix  and  pettifv>'j:)^inir. 
hit  it  is  just  in  our  time,  when  a  >uperdo:al  dilt  ttanteism 
IS  to  be  Gomplainei  of  in  diplimaey  and  State  irovem> 
ment,  that  the  legal  culture  and  <a^ci ous  Jvxtonty  oi  ih^ 
dd  school  should  be  k-jke*!  back  u}»n  ^ith  resfKct.  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the?^  men  th:u  ihev  wcre  '/bi'L^ed  to 
ipend  their  lives  in  a  liundr-rd  little  quarrels,  and  that 
only  few  of  them  foimd  themselves  in  the  happy  j>rsit ion 
of  promoting  a  great  and  wise  fN.«licy.  But  it  will  alwavs 
be  to  their  honour,  that  under  uiifav.iimiVile  cirouiii>tance5 
they  more  than  once  pre-er\*e'l  the  estet-m  ani.1  rtsjiect  of 
the  external  enemies  vf  Germany,  for  German  viipl-  luacv. 
where  they  no  longer  felt  it  f^-r  the  pc-wor  kI  lurmau 
armies. 

They  regulat»,-d  also  the  internal  o^ncems  of  th^*  ilovas- 
tated  provinces  of  the  new  "State/*  According;  to  thoir 
model  was  formed  the  official  class,  also  tiu-  o^-IUiros  o:* 
judges  an  J  administrators  ;  often,  it  is  tnio.  more  awkwanl 
and  pedantic,  but  just  as  tenacious  of  rank,  auvi  not  un- 
frequently  as   con*uptibIe,  as  the   chancellv^rs  iuid  nriw 
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councillnrs  on  whom  they  depended.  The  new  politicians 
carried  on  abo  important  negotiations  with  the  provincial 
Diets,  and  had  no  easy  task  to  render  them  pliant  or 
hannlesa.  Ever  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
there  existed,  in  almost  all  the  larger  territoriea  of  Ger- 
many, State  representatives  uf  the  conntiy,  who  voted  the 
taxes,  attaching  conditions  to  such  votes,  and  also  giving 
their  opinion  on  the  application  of  the  taxes ;  in  the 
sixteenth  century  they  had  attained  to  increased  im- 
portance, as  they  superintended  a  provincial  bank,  which 
assisted  the  Government  in  raising  money.  At  the  end  of 
the  great  war,  these  provincial  banks  became  the  last  and 
most  important  help,  for  they  had  strained  their  credit  to 
the  uttermost  to  provide  a  war  contribution  to  rid  the 
country  of  foreign  armies.  Thus  after  the  peace  they 
were  most  influential  corporations,  and  the  existence  of 
the  great  portion  of  creditless  sovereigns  depended,  in  fact, 
upon  them.  Unfortunately  the  provincial  States  were  ill 
fitted  to  be  the  true  representatives  of  the  country ;  they 
consisted  for  the  most  part  jf  prelates,  lords,  and  knights, 
all  of  them  representatives  of  the  nobility,  who  were,  as 
regarded  their  own  persons  and  property,  exempt  from 
taxes ;  under  them  were  the  deputies  of  the  desolated  and 
deeply  involved  cities.  Thus  they  were  not  only  inclined 
to  lay  the  burden  of  these  money  grants  upon  the  mass  of 
the  people,  but  it  also  became  possible  for  the  Government, 
through  the  preponderance  of  the  aristocratic  clement,  to 
exercise  every  kind  of  personal  influence.  Whilst  the 
ruler  drew  the  nobles  of  his  province  to  his  court,  in 
order  to  divert  himself  in  fitting  society,  his  chief  officials 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  craving  for  rank 
and  titles,  and  through  offices,  dignities,  and  gifts,  and 
lastly  by  threats  of  royal  displeasure,  to  break  the  resist- 
ance of  individuals.     Thua  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
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States  in  most  of  the  principalities  sank  into  insignificance, 
in  some  they  were  entirely  abolished.  Still  some  continued 
to  exist,  and  did  not  everywhere  lose  their  influence  and 
importance. 

The  sums,  however,  which  they  were  able  to  grant  did 
not  by  any  means  suffice  for  the  new  state — to  maintain  a 
cosily  court,  numerous  officials  and  soldiers.  Regular 
imposts  had  to  be  devised  which  would  be  independent  of 
their  grants.  The  indirect  taxes  quickly  increased  to  a 
tfaieatening  extent.  The  necessaries  of  life — bread,  meat, 
sslt,  wine,  beer — and  many  other  things,  were  taxed  to  the 
consumers,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
custom  and  excise  officials  were  stationed  at  the  city  gates, 
and  custom-houses  were  placed  at  the  frontiers,  for  the 
meichandise  which  passed  in  and  out.  Commercial  inter- 
cooise  was  made  use  of  through  stamped  paper,  even  the 
pleasures  of  the  subject  were  made  available  for  the  state ; 
for  example  (in  1708  in  the  Imperial  hereditary  lands), 
not  only  public  but  private  dances  were  taxed,  and  also,  in 
1714,  tobacco.  At  last  the  poor  comedians  were  likewise 
obliged  to  pay  a  gulden  for  each  representation,  and  even 
the  quack  and  eye  doctors  paid  at  each  yearly  market  a 
few  kreuzers,  and  heavy  claims  were  made  on  the  Jews. 
It  was  long  before  either  people  or  officials  could  accustom 
themselves  to  the  pressure  of  the  now  imposts  ;  the  tariff 
and  the  mode  of  levying  it  were  always  being  altered,  and 
frequently  the  governments  saw  with  dissatisfaction  their 
expectations  disappointed.  On  the  impoverished  people 
the  pressure  of  the  new  taxes  fell  very  severely ;  loud  and 
incessant  were  the  complaints  in  the  popular  literature. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  worked  with  the  plough  and  the 

hammer ;  he  sat  at  the  writing-desk,  and  saw  around  and 

■  over  him  everywhere  tlie  wheels  of  the  gi*eat  state  machine  ; 

he  heard  its  clicking  and  creaking,  and  was  hindered 

VOL.  I.  o 
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tormented,  and  endangered  by  its  every  movement.     He 
lived  under  it  as  a  stranger,  timid  and  suspicious.     In 
about  six  hundred  great  and  small  courts,  he  saw  daily  the 
splendid  households  of  his  rulers,  and  the  gold-embroidered 
dresses  of  the  court  people ;  the  lace  of  the  lacqueys  and 
the  tufts  of  the  footmen  were  to  him  objects  of  the  highest 
importance,  his  usual  topic  of  discourse.     When  the  ruling 
lord  kept  a  grand  table,  the  citizens  had  sometimes  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  court  dine.  When  the  court,  forming 
a  sledge  party,  or  a  so-called  wirthschaft*  drove  through 
the  streets  in  disguise,  the  subjects  might  look  on.     In 
winter  they  might  even  themselves  take  a  share  in  a  great 
masquerade,  but  a  barrier  was  erected  which  separated  the 
people  from  the  sports  of  the  court.     Once  the  prince  had 
contended  mth  the  citizens,  shooting  at  the  same  target, 
and  was  only  treated  in  the  jokes  of  the  pritachTneieter 
with  somewhat  greater  consideration.    Now  the  court  were 
entirely  separated  from  the  people  ;  and  if  a  courtier  con- 
descended to  notice  a  citizen,  it  was  generally  no  advantage 
to  the  purse  or  family  peace  of  the  privileged  one.     Thus 
the  poor  citizen  acquired  an  abject  feeling.     To  obtain  an 
office  or  title  which  would  give   him  somewhat  of  this 
courtly  power,  became  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  the 
same  even  with  the  aiiiisan.     In  the  five  or  six  hundred 
coui-t  establishments  the  desire  for  titles  spread  from  the 
nobles  and  officials  down  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  people. 
Shortly  before  1700  began  the  monstrous  custom  of  giving 
court  titles  to  the  artisans,  and  with  these  an  order  of  pre- 
cedence.    The  court  shoemaker  tried  by  petitioning  and 
bribery  to  obtain  the  right  of  nailing  the  coat  of  arms  of  his 
sovereign  over  his  door  ;  and  the  court  tailor  and  court  gar- 
dener (quarrelled  bitterly  which  should  go  before  the  other, 

*  A  court  entertainment,  representing  life  in  an  inn. — Tr. 
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for  the  tailor,  aooosding  to  the  letter  of  the  rule  of  precedence^ 
went  as  a  matter  of  course  before  the  ganlenor,  but  the 
latter  had  obtained  the  right  of  bearing  a  sword.*    Wealth 
was  the  only  thing  besides  rank  that  gave  a  privilogod 
podtion.      Whoever   calls   ours  a  money-seoking  time, 
should  remember  how  great  was  the  influence  of  money  ui 
firmer  times,  and  how  eagerly  it  was  sought  by  tho  }XH)r. 
The  rich  man  could,  it  was  thought,  efloct  everything. 
He  eoald  be  made  a  nobleman,  provideil  with  a  title,  or 
by  his  presents  put  his  rulers  under  an  obligation  to 
him.    These  presents,  were  in  general  received  willingly. 
Greedily  did  the  chancellor,  the  judge,  or  the  eoimeillor 
accept  them,  and  even  the  most  sensitive  rarely  with- 
stood a  delicately  offered  gift.    The  protection,  however, 
obtained  by  the  citizen  in  the  new  state  was  still  very 
deficient ;  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  justice  against 
people  of  distinction  and  influence.     Lawsuits  in  most  of 
the  German  territories  were  endless.    A  difficult  case  of 
inheritance,  or  a  bankruptcy  business,  would  go  on  to  the 
second  and  third  generation.     Government,  with  tho  best 
will,  could  not  always  punish  even  violent  injury  to  property 
from  burglary  or  robbery.     It  is  instructive  to  investigate 
the  proceedings  against  the  bold  robber  bands ;  even  when 
they  succeeded  in  catching  the  delinquent,  the  stolen  goods 
could  seldom  be  restored  to  tlie  owners.     The  neighbour- 
ing governments  sometimes  delivered  up,  on  re([uisition 
and  petition,  the  criminal  who  had  fomid  an  asylum  in 
their  country,  but  such  deliveries  wxre  generally  preceded 
by  special  influence,  and  frequently  by  presents  of  money  ; 
but  the  confiscated  possessions  of  the  criminal  were  in 
many  cases  retained,  and  disappeared  in  the  hands  of  the 
officials.     When  in  1733,  at  Coburg,  a  gold  and  silver 

•  VonRohr,  "  Cercmoniel-Wissenscliaft,"  p.  261. 
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manufactory  was  robbed,  aud  strong  euspicion  fell  on 
wealthy  Jewish  trader,  the  proceedings  were  often  stopped' 
and  interfered  with,  in  consequence  of  the  relations  the 
Jew  had  with  the  court ;  and  even  after  he  was  known  to 
be  in  intimate  connection  with  a  band  of  robbers  and 
murderers,  the  proceedings  against  his  assistants  could  not 
be  pursued  further,  because  the  magistrates  of  the  place 
in  Hesse  where  the  robbers  dwelt,  helped  their  flight ;  and 
the  further  ramifications  of  the  band,  which  spread  to 
Bavaria  and  Silesia,  could  not  be  traced  on  account  of  thO', 
unwillingness  of  the  tribunals.  And  yet  this  trial  wasi 
carried  on  with  great  energy,  and  tlie  person  who  had  been' 
robbed  had  made  distant  journeys  and  offered  large  sums. 
Everywhere  the  multiplicity  of  rulers,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  territories,  were  productive  of  weakness.  The 
Mai^Tavate  of  Brandenburg  and  a  portion  of  Lower  Saxony 
formed  almost  the  only  great  connected  unity,  except  the 
Imperial  possessions.  In  the  rest  of  Germany  lay  inter- 
spersed many  thousands  of  large  and  small  domains,  free 
cities,  and  parcels  of  land  appertaining  to  the  nobility. 
But  even  a  modest  pride  in  their  own  province  could  not 
be  cultivated  in  individuals.  For  each  of  the  countless 
frontiers  occasioned  far  more  isolation  than  in  the  olden 
time.  Even  in  the  larger  cities,  excepting  in  the  cities  on 
the  Northern  Ocean,  municipal  spirit  had  disappeared. 
Besides  his  own  interests,  the  German  had  httle  to  occupy 
him  but  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  day  concerning  family 
events  and  any  remarkable  news.  It  may  be  seen  from 
many  examples  how  trifling,  pedantic,  and  mahcious  was 
the  talk  of  the  city  for  three  generations,  and  how  morbidly 
sensitive,  on  the  other  hand,  men  had  become.  Anonymous 
lampoons  in  prose  and  verse,  an  old  invention,  became 
ever  more  numerous,  coai-se,  and  malicious;  they  stirred 
up  not  only  families,  but  the  whole  community  of  citizens  ; 
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ihey  became  dangenxas  for  the  prjpagators,  if  they  ever 
ventured  to  attack  any  infl'jentisJ  pers-i-n  or  royal  intorest^. 
Yet  they  increased  everyTrbere ;  no  goTemmeni  wa^  in  a 
position  to  prevent  them ;  fir  an  artfal  publisher  oai^ily 
found  opportunity  to  print  and  distiibute  thoin  on  the 
other  side  of  the  frontier. 

Under  such  circumstancef?  s-r-nie  qualities  were  devolopoil 
in  the  German  character  which  have  not  yet  quite  dis- 
appeared. A  craving  for  rank  and  title,  servility  to  those 
who,  whether  as  officials,  or  as  persons  of  rank,  lived  in  a 
higher  position,  fear  of  publicity,  and  above  all  a  striking 
inclination  to  form  a  morose,  mean,  and  scornful  judgment 
of  the  character  and  life  of  others. 

This  gloomy,  hopeless,  discontented,  and  ironical  disjw 
sition  showed  itself  everywhere,  after  the  Tliirty  Years' 
War,  by  individuals  giving  vent  to  their  thoughts  about 
the  state  within  whose  juriiJiction  they  lived.  It  is  true 
that  the  Germans  continued  after  tlie  great  war  to  take 
an  interest  in  politics  :  newspapers  of  all  kinds  increased 
gradually,  and  bore  the  news  to  every  house;  confident iid 
reports  from  the  seats  of  government  and  great  connnorcial 
cities  were  circulated;  the  half-yearly  reports  of  fail's  com- 
prised an  abstract  of  the  occurrences  of  many  months  ;  and 
numberless  flying  sheets,  representing  party  interests, 
appeared  upon  every  weighty  event,  both  internal  and 
external.  The  execution  of  the  king,  in  England,  avius 
generally  condemned  by  German  readers  as  a  fright  t\d 
crime,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  nation  Avero  long 
with  the  Stuarts;  but  shortly  before  William  of  Orange 
put  to  sea  against  James  II.  it  was  read  and  belie ve<l  that 
James  had  ventured  to  substitute  a  false  child  as  lunr  to 
the  throne.  No  one,  however,  excited  public  opinion  so 
strongly  against  himself  as  LouLs  XIV.  If  ever  a  man  was 
hated  by  the  whole  of  Germany,  he  was.     It  is  remarkable, 
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that  whilst  the  manners  of  his  court  and  the  fashions  of  his  » 
capital  were  everywhere  imitated  by  the  upper  classes,  and 
even  the  people  could  not  escape  from  their  influence,  his 
politics  were  from  the  first  rightly  estimated  by  them. 
Countless  were  the  flying  sheets  which  were  scattered 
about  from  all  sides  against  Imn.  He  was  the  disturber  of 
the  peace,  the  great  enemy,  and  in  the  lampoons  also  the 
proud  fool.  After  the  Palatinate  was  laid  in  ashes,  the 
people  called  their  dogs  Melac  and  Teras  ;  after  the  taking 
of  Strasburg,  a  deeper  cry  of  woe  passed  through  the  land. 
Finally,  when  in  the  great  War  of  Succession  the  German 
armies  long  kept  the  upper  hand,  a  feeling  of  self-respect 
was  excited,  which  appeared  in  the  small  literature  of  the 
day.  Had  there  been  a  German  prince  who  could  have 
awakened  an  energetic  patriotism  in  the  weak  people,  this 
hatred  would  have  helped  him.  But  a  powerful  outburst 
of  patriotic  feeling  was  hindered  by  the  political  condition 
of  the  country ;  in  Cologne  and  Bavaria,  French  printing- 
presses  ^vero  at  work,  and  German  pens  wrote  against  their 
own  countrynien. 

One  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  the  Germans  were  defi- 
cient altogether  in  political  feeling  in  the  century  from 
1G40  to  1740,  for  it  burst  forth  everywhere ;  even  in 
works  of  imagination,  in  novels,  and  ako  in  the  drama, 
political  conversation  foimd  a  placfe,  as  did  aesthetic  talk  in 
Goethe's  time.  But  it  was  unfoitimate  that  this  feeling 
vented  itself  on  the  political  quarrels  of  other  countries, 
anil  that  the  transactions  in  Germany  itself,  excited  less 
intc  rest  than  the  daily  occurrences  of  the  Parisian  court,  or 
the  abdication  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden.  The  indifferent 
public  still  continued  to  occupy  itself  as  earnestly  about 
comets,  witches,  appearances  of  the  devil,  a  quarrel  amongst 
ecclesiastics,  disputes  between  coimcillors  and  citizens  of 
some  Imperial  city,  or  the  conversion  of  some  small  prince 
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bjr  the  JemAfB,  as  aboat  the  battle  of  FehrbelliiL  The 
prepaiatioDB  of  the  Turks  and  the  war  in  Hungaiy  were, 
peih^M^  spoken  of  with  a  shake  of  the  head  ;  but  to  pay 
moDej  for  it,  or  render  assistance,  was  seldom  thought  of ; 
even  after  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  in  16S3, 
Ooont  Stahremberg  was  scarcely  as  interesting  to  the  great 
German  public  as  the  spy  Kolschitzky,  who  had  brought 
ihe  account  from  the  city  to  the  Imperial  main  army ;  his 
figure  was  engraved  in  copper  in  Tui'kish  dress,  and  sold  in 
ihe  mazket  It  is  true  he  shared  this  glory  with  every  dis- 
tingnished  thief  and  murderer  who  had  ever  been  executed 
anywhere,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  public.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  attention  of  the  Germans  was  fixed  with  deeper 
interest  on  one  man,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  In 
Southern  Germany,  also,  he  was  spoken  of  respectfully ;  he 
was  a  powerful-minded  prince,  but,  unfortunately,  his 
means  were  small  This  was  the  general  opinion  ;  but,  as 
upon  his  character,  so,  likewise,  upon  other  vital  questions, 
did  the  German  people  give  their  opinion  ^vith  as  much 
tranquillity  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  the  Musco\-ite  Czar, 
or  of  the  distant  Japan,  concerning  which  Jesuit  accounts 
had  been  narrated  centuries  before.  And  this  was  not  the 
result  of  the  trammels  of  the  press,  though  it  certainly  was 
much  fettered ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  recklessness  "wdth 
which  the  ruling  powers  sought  to  revenge  themselves 
on  its  unruly  spirit,  the  multiplicity  of  states,  and  tho  . 
mutual  hatred  of  neiglibouring  governments,  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  crush  an  unbridled  press.  It  was  other  causes 
which  made  the  people  so  indifferent  to  their  own 
interests. 

Neither  was  it  deficiency  in  judgment  If  the  number- 
less political  discourses  of  that  time  arc  clumsy  and  diffuse 
in  composition,  without  any  sufficient  knowledge  of  facts 
and  persons,  yet  they  deserve  credit  for  much  sound  sense 
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and  frequently  a  surprising  comprehension  of  the  condition 
of  Germany.  The  Geimans,  even  before  1700,  were  not 
deficient  in  political  discernment ;  nay,  before  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  much  progress  was  apparent.  But  it  was  their 
peculiai*  characteristic  that,  with  this  comprehension  of 
their  dangerous  situation,  of  the  helplessness  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  its  miserable,  dislocated  state,  the  people 
calmly  and  quietly  recognised  it  with  a  shake  of  the  head ; 
even  their  literary  teachers  were  rarely  roused  to  manly 
indignation,  still  less  to  determined  will,  nor  even  to  form 
fruitless  projecta  Thus,  the  nation  in  the  seventeenth 
century  might  be  compared  to  a  hopeless  invalid,  who, 
free  from  the  excitement  of  fever,  soberly,  calmly,  and 
sensibly  contemplates  his  own  condition.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  it  is  our  own  century  which  has  cured  this 
morbid  state  of  the  German  people  ;  but  we  also  perceive 
the  cause  of  the  singular,  cold,  and  gloomy  objectiveness 
which  became  so  peculiar  to  our  nation,  and  of  which 
traces  are  yet  to  be  discovered  in  many  individuals.  It  is 
the  disease  of  a  rightly-gifted,  genial  nature,  whose  voli- 
tion has  been  crushed  by  the  horrors  of  war  and  the 
struggles  of  fate,  and  whose  warm  heart  has  been  . 
benumbed.  A  clear,  circumspect,  just  spirit  remains  to 
the  German ;  noble  pohtical  enthusiasm  is  lost  to  him. 
He  no  longer  finds  pleasure  and  honour  in  being  the 
citizen  of  a  great  State  ;  he  has  no  nation  that  he  loves, 
no  State  that  he  honours  ;  he  is  an  individual  among  indi- 
viduals ;  he  has  well-wishers  and  detractors,  good  friends 
and  bad  enemies,  scarcely  any  fellow-citizens  as  yet, 
scarcely  yet  any  countrjrmen. 

As  characteristic  of  such  a  frame  of  mind,  a  flying-sheet 
will  here  be  given,  which,  in  the  allegorical  style  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  makes  bitter  observations  on  the 
new  State  poUcy.     Even  during  the  great  war,  Bogislaw 
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FhiKpp  Chemnitz,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  talented 
adherents  of  the  Swedish  party,  made  a  prodigious  sensa- 
tion by  a  book,  in  which  he  complains  of  the  Imperial 
bouae  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  niiseiy  of  Gennany, 
and  finds  the  only  salvation  of  the  countr}'  in  the  inde- 
pendence  and  complete  power  of  the   German   princes. 
From  the  title  of  the  book,*  "Staatainison,*'  this  expression 
became  the  usual  term  for  denoting  the  new  sptem  of 
goremment  which,  after  the  peace,  began  to  prevail  in 
the  German  territories.     Since  that,  this  Staatsi^aison  was 
thioagh  half  a  century  condemned  in  numerous  moral 
treatises  from  the  popular  press ;   it  was  represented  as 
double  and  triple  headed,  and  in  books,  pictures,  and  sati- 
rical verses,  always  accused  of  being  arbitrar}',  hard,  and 
hypocriticaL     To  this  effect  are  the  contents  of  the  fol- 
lowing work,  which  is  here  given  with  some  abbre\'iations 
and  sdteiations  which  are  indispensable  for  its  easier  com- 

prehensiont : — 

"  As  the  'ixitio  status  is  now  not  only  lionoured  in  the 
world,  but  held  to  be  an  irrevocable  laAv,  so  are  truth  and 
honesty,  on  the  other  hand,  no  longer  valued.  TVTien  a 
^tuation  in  the  service  of  the  state  is  vacant,  there  is, 
indeed,  no  want  of  candidates  ;  but  out  of  nine  the  prince 
finds  scarcely  three  that  will  suit  him.  Therefore,  they 
must  be  examined.     And  if,  in  the  examination,  any  one, 

•  "JknUione  status  in  Imperio  nostra  Romano-GermankOf  1640."  Tho 
expression  is  not  invented  by  Chemnitz,  it  had  been  introduced  boforc  liim 
in  diplomatic  jargon  by  tho  Italians — their  ragionc  di  Dominio,  or  di 
JStato  (in  Latin,  ratio  status;  in  French,  raison  d*estat ;  in  Germnn, 
Staaitklugheit)  denotes  tho  method  of  dealing  in  the  finesses  of  i>oIitics,  n 
system  of  unwritten  maxims  of  government  in  which  only  practical  states- 
VkNi  were  versed. 

t  The  title  runs  thus  :  **  Idolum  Principium,  that  is,  the  rulers*  idol, 
which  they  worship  in  theso  days  and  call  Ratio  Status,  described  in  a  not 
^bolons  fable,  after  the  manner  of  history." 
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in  answer  to  the  quostion,  what  Bhould  be  the  first  and 
most  distinguished  virtue  of  a  prince's  councillor,  should 
Bay ;  '  The  men  of  the  olden  time  teaeli  that  a  prince  should 
be  none  other  than  a  servant  for  the  general  welfare ; 
therefore,  it  ia  his  duty  to  rule  according  to  law  and  jus- 
tice, for  God  and  nature  have  implanted  in  the  heart  of 
every  one  a  true  balance  for  weighing  the  gold ;  do  to 
others  as  you  would  they  shoidd  do  unto  you;'  then  the 
prince  would  give  him  a  courteous  dismissal. 

"Such  a  candidate  had  not  long  ago  got  through  an 
examination  at  a  certain  court,  by  shrewd  and  cautious 
answers  ;  he  was  nominated  councillor,  and  as  the  prince 
was  kindly  disposed  towards  him,  he  gave  him  in  marriage 
the  daughter  of  his  vice-chancellor.  After  the  new  coun- 
cillor had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  secresy,  the  vice- 
chancellor  got  the  keys  of  the  state  apartments,  and  took 
his  son-in-law  in  to  initiate  him  into  i?tate  secrets, 

"  In  the  first  room  hung  many  state  mantles  of  all 
colours,  on  the  outside  beautifully  trimmed,  but  badly 
lined  inside,  a  portion  of  them  having  wolf  or  fox  skins  in 
addition  to  the  bad  lining.  The  aon-in-law  expressed 
surprise  at  this,  but  the  chancellor  answered  :  '  These  are 
state  mantles,  which  must  be  used  when  one  has  to  pro- 
pose anything  suspicious  to  subjects,  in  order  to  persuade 
them  that  black  is  white ;  then  must  one  disguise  the 
matter  in  the  mantle  of  state  necessity,  in  order  to  induce 
the  subjects  to  submit  to  contributions,  rates,  and  other 
taxes.  Therefore,  the  first  mantle,  embroidered  in  gold, 
ia  called  the  welfare  of  the  subject ;  the  second,  with 
fringe,  the  advancement  of  the  commonwealth  ;  the  third, 
which  is  red,  the  maintenance  of  divine  service :  it  is  used 
when  one  desires  to  drive  any  one,  whom  one  cannot  other- 
wise catch,  from  house  and  home,  or  give  him  a  bloody  back, 
under  pretence  of  fe.lse  teaching.   The  fourth  is  called  zeaJ 
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tor  Ae  frith ;  the  fifth,  the  frEeiom  cf  ^cheriand :  the 
Bxth,  the  mmmteDAQce  of  privileje&*  Lk?c  ct  3IL  there 
hung  one  Tery  old  and  maoh  worn,  like  aa  old  banner  or 
hone  eoTer^  coDOcrtun^  wbich  the  S4:a-in-Liw  Iaii;i;hed. 
mnderiiig  mudi ;  bat  the  £ither-in-Liw  sail — ^^  Tht'  daily 
and  too  great  mLsoie  of  thi^  has  worn  the  hair  off.  bur  it  is 
called  good  intentions,  and  is  onener  sou^rht  afcer  at  the 
eooiti  of  the  great  than  daily  bread.  For.  if  one  b}-? 
insuppoitable  burdens  on  s^ibjeccs,  and  reduces  them  to 
ddn  and  hoae  with  soccage  service,  and  if  one  cuts  the 
bead  from  their  mouths,  it  is  said  to  be  done  with  the 
best  intentions ;  if  one  beeins  an  unnecoscsar}'  war.  and 
plunges  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  in  a  sea  of  bUvvl 
under  fire  and  sword,  it  is  done  with  the  Ivst  intentions. 
Who  could  know  that  it  would  turn  out  so  ill  ?  If  one 
sends  innocent  people  to  pris^.m  or  to  the  nick,  or  drivos 
fhem  into  utter  miserv,  and  their  inn.x^ence  comes  to 
light,  still  it  must  have  been  with  goo^l  intentions.  If  one 
passes  an  imjust  judgment  from  hatred,  envy,  favour, 
bribezy,  or  friend.ship,  it  is  only  done  with  a  gooil  inten- 
tion. It  comes  at  last  to  such  a  p^nnt.  that  one  shr.ll 
make  use  of  the  help  of  the  de^'il  with  the  best  inten- 
tions. If  one  or  other  of  these  mantles  are  too  short  to 
disguise  the  roguerj-,  one  may  cloak  it  with  two.  thivo.  or 
more/  This  room  appeared  very  strange  to  the  now  i\uiii- 
cillor ;  he,  neverthtless,  followed  his  noble  father-in-law 
into  another ;  there  they  found  all  sorts  of  masks.  sv» 
ingeniously  formed  both  in  colour  and  featun\s  that  they 
might  be  the  natural  faces  of  men.  'Whi'n  the  mantles/ 
said  the  chancellor,  'do  not  suffice  to  the  attniivn\ent  of 
the  above-mentioned  object,  one  must  make  a  cliange  ; 
for  if  one  appears  too  often  in  one  or  the  other  niantlo 
successively  before  the  States,  or  subjects,  or  lu^fori'  neigh- 
bouring potentates,  they  at  last  learn   to  muUustand  it, 
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and  say :  ''  It  is  the  old  stoiy ;  we  know  what  he  wants, 
he  A\'ishes  to  obtain  money ;  but  how  can  we  always  get 
it?  One  might  at  least  be  informed  to  what  these  repeated 
taxes  are  applied."  The  masks  serve  to  meet  this  discon- 
tent One  is  called  the  oath ;  another,  calumny  ;  a  third, 
deceit;  these  delude  people,  be  they  good  or  bad,  and 
effect  more  than  all  the  arguments  of  logia  But,  above 
all,  the  oath  is  the  masterpiece  of  court  logic  ;  for  an 
honourable  man  always  thinks  that  another  is  like-minded 
with  himself;  he  holds  more  to  an  oath  and  good  &ith 
than  to  all  temporal  goods  ;  but  if  a  man  is  a  knave,  he 
must  still  give  credence  to  an  oath,  otherwise  he  puts  him- 
self imder  suspicion  that  he  neither  values  oaths  nor  duty. 
If  both  the  others  fail,  calumny  must  be  resorted  to,  to 
relieve  subjects  firom  the  burden  of  some  thousand  gulden 
according  to  their  means. 

"  In  the  third  chamber  were  hanging,  in  all  directions, 
razors  and  brass  basins ;  the  shelves  were  covered  with 
cupping-glasses  and  sponges.  There  were  many  vessels 
containing  strong  alkalies,  tourniquets,  and  pincers,  and 
shears  lay  on  the  tables  and  window-seats.  The  young 
councillor  crossed  himself;  what  could  they  have  to  do  at 
court  with  this  surgical  apparatus,  as  even  many  artisans 
hesitate  to  admit  bath-keepers,  shepherds,  millers,  and 
trumpeters  into  their  guilds  ?  '  It  is  not  so  ill  imagined,' 
said  the  old  man ;  '  this  is  the  least  deceptive  handiwork 
of  the  state  i)olicy,  and  is  more  profitable  than  pen  and 
ink.  It  is  so  necessary,  that  no  prince,  without  this  handi- 
work, can  long  maintain  with  dignity  his  state  and  his 
reputation  ;  and  its  use  is  so  general,  that  even  the 
countiy  nobles  practise  it  in  a  masterly  way  on  their 
peasants ;  hence  the  maxim  comes,  that  "  If  a  nobleman 
draws  too  much  blood  from  the  peasants'  veins,  he  himself 
is  ruined  "    ^^  what  use  to  the  prince  are  his  land  and 
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people^  if  he  CBKC  aitasr  Z2»sz  -rx^  i:r  ii*  r«i»  -i*: 
meoi?     X«T-  ^fc*  piosiiLics  aCii-rf.  T£Z?:c-  Ail  .Tir  :o? 

if  it  hjwl  been  •ii-c.-r  tj  birz.  ':;i:i-?^rrA:::5-  :r.>  ilvv  h^re 
made  the  lie  i-»  Lc-'l  Mazit  Livr  Lrli  :*:r  Vis^ir. :;  :>.<* 
fixeigiieis,  az>l  'T.rr^p  Lar-r  z:zr  >:■  rir.  Thi:  :r.>ip::r.oar,: 
cvraliers  have  Te-Piied  t.:-  sLear  'rther  prlno::?.  R;:  uh*: 
the  prinoes  d>  l,a  do  in  prism  is  p^r.rr.i-.xi  Vy  :ho:r 
oouncillcHS,  treasurer?,  and  vtfcer  ':5:o:a1n  wia^  a1!v^w  tho:i:- 
setres  to  be  used  as  ifce  spr-n^r.  ani  whorx*  xiiov  h;»vo 
attached  themselv^  to  an  •:'£ce.  a  o::y.  or  a  Til:aa^\  ar.J 
have  sucked  up  5.>  much  m«;'i<tiire  that  thoy  wolUuijjh 
hunt  asunder,  then  oi-mes  the  prince,  and  give*  thorn 
sach  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  that  they  aiv  oMicv.\l  to  di:^- 
gorge  all  that  they  have  ahsorbeil,  and  Ivoomo  ji*  empty  :wi 
cast-off  serpent  skins.' 

"  SOentlv  did  the  vounc'  councillor  listen,  and  outonnl  the 
firarth  chamber.  There  lay  many  castv^  of  state  sjHvtaolos 
of  different  kinds.  'Some,  when  they  are  put  vnu  luj^kt^  a 
thing  ten  times  larger  than  it  is.  so  that  a  nudce  apjH\'irs 
like  an  elephant — a  thread  like  a  rojx^ — and  a  fartliin^; 
like  a  rose-noble ;  they  serve  to  blind  the  oyos  of  suhjoots. 
If  the  prince  presents  them  with  a  couple  of  timber- 1 ioom. 
remits  somewhat  of  their  contribution,  or  jjfivos  tlvoiu  ilio 
liberty  to  appear  before  him  in  velvet  ami  silk,  thev  pri/.o 
this  as  highly  as  if  ho  had  given  them  many  tliousand 
ducats.  Tlieso  spectacles  so  injure  the  eyes  of  the  unlor- 
tunate  courtiers,  that  the  least  favour,  such  as  tlie  prinoo 
laying  his  hand  upon  their  shoulder,  or  even  looking  upon 
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them,  is  valued  more  highly  than  if  they  had  received  from 
him  a  rent  of  500  gulden.  Nay,  the  prince  has,  through 
his  most  august  understanding,  discovered  a  special  profit- 
able use  of  these  spectacles.  If  he  finds  the  States  imwil- 
liug  to  give  him  contributions,  he  gets  up  a  ciy  that  the 
enemy  is  at  hand ;  that  we  need  thus  much  and  more  of 
provisions,  money,  and  men  to  meet  the  barbarous  enemy, 
otherwise  all  would  fall  into  his  jaws.  By  these  exagge- 
rations the  people  are  rendered  willing,  and  give  as  much 
as  they  possibly  can.  But  so  soon  as  the  fish  is  caught, 
then  it  is  foimd  that  Qod  has  roused  up  great  princes,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  have  mediated,  and  the  contributions 
are  used  for  other  purposes.  Another  kind  of  Efpectacles 
have,  on  the  contraiy,  the  property  of  making  a  mountain 
appear  not  greater  than  a  hazel-nut  or  bean;  they  are 
fixed  on  the  cities  and  frontiel:  lands,  right  in  the  face  of 
which  the  princes  have  built  castles  and  fortresses ;  in  order 
to  persuade  them  that  these  are  only  pleasure  and  garden 
houses,  custom-houses  and  hunting-boxes.  The  third  kind 
of  spectacles,  through  which  the  white  appears  black,  and 
the  black  snow  white,  wiU  always  be  used  when  one  wishes 
anything  bad  to  have  a  gUttering  appearance ;  they  serve 
also  for  those  who  are  induced  to  marry — under  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  are  virtuous  ladies — ^the  females  who  wait 
upon  the  royal  household,  make  their  beds,  and  curl  their 
hair.' 

"  After  this  the  chancellor  reached  down  a  box  of  brown 
powder,  and  desired  his  son-in-law  to  guess  what  it  was. 
'  It  is  eye-powder  or  dust,'  said  the  old  man,  'which  rulers 
sj)riukle  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects.  It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal tricks  to  keep  the  populace  quiet ;  for  when  there 
uriso  among  them  turbulent  spirits,  who  open  the  eyes  of 
subjects  by  certain  political  doctrines,  and  lead  them  to 
inquire  into  the  secrets  of  government,  to  read  the  hearts 
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of  prinoeB,  bring  together  their  grievances,  and  attach 
themaelvea  to  lynx-eyed  agitators,  then  insurrection  and 
war  axe  at  the  door/  After  this  a  vessel  of  ctnirt-peas  was 
produced.  The  old  man  stated  that  this  was  one  of  the 
moat  nozioaB  expedients  employed  at  court,  not  indeed 
naed  by  the  rulers,  but  by  their  false  courtiers.  '  How 
lot'  aaid  the  boil  'I  regret  that  I  must  explain  it  to 
joo,'  answered  the  father, '  for  I  fear,  if  I  teach  it  you 
too  wen,  you  may  sometime  try  the  art  upon  myself; 
where  gain  is  to  be  made  one  puts  even  a  father  s  nose 
oat  of  joint  The  peas  are  strewed  in  the  council-room 
and  chancery,  on  the  stairs,  here  and  there,  in  the  ho}^>e  of 
tripping  up  those  whom  you  cannot  othenviso  get  rid  of, 
especially  if  they  are  conscientious,  and  think  they  can 
make  their  way  by  good  intentions. 

"'As  most  of  the  potentates  know  little  themselves  of 
iheae  political  tricks,  unless  Machiavellian  councillors 
make  them  acquainted  with  them,  who  can  blame  the 
councillors  if  they  make  use  of  their  secret  to  enrich  and 
elevate  themselves?  Then  follows  the  state  policy  of 
private  persons,  for  where  God  builds  a  church  the  devil 
will  have  a  chapel  also ;  thus  I  have,  by  the  side  of  my 
sovereign's  principality,  made  myself  a  small  one,  and  as  I 
am  now  becoming  old  I  will  reveal  to  you,  my  son-in-law, 
these  tricks,  that  you  may  be  able  to  follow  in  my  steps. 
But  to  the  point  I  have  never  soiled  myself  with  peasants 
and  their  dung-carts,  but  preferred  great  assemblages, 
Imperial,  electoral,  and  princes'  diets ;  for  the  larger  the 
pond,  the  better  it  is  to  fish  in.  Yet  have  I  so  far  acted 
with  moderation  that  I  have  never  intenueddled  too  far 
nor  tied  myself  to  one  party  alone ;  but  have  always  re- 
mained a  free  man.  Like  the  sleek  fox,  I  ailapted  myself 
to  every  one's  humour  and  business,  and  turned  to  the  best 
account  my  jests.     I  led  the  various  parties  by  the  nose,  so 
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that  they  always  had  recourse  to  me,  followed  and  trusted 
me  ;  and,  moreover,  allowed  themselves  to  be  fooled.  Thus 
I  did  from  the  beginning.  When  my  prince  discovered 
these  qualities  in  me,  he  made  me  his  councillor  and  then 
chancellor.  Now  the  nobles  must  bring  with  them  whole 
cartloads  of  wine,  whole  waggons  full  of  corn,  and  the  like 
gifts,  if  they  would  obtain  a  favourable  decision  in  chanceiy, 
or  wish  to  procure  a  bill  of  feofifment  or  decree  of  court 
AH  the  citizens  and  peasants,  too,  must  make  presents,  or 
their  causes  lie  in  a  heap  undecided.  But  especially  the 
following  trick  brought  me  good  luck :  When  a  rich  man, 
having  committed  an  evil  deed,  ha-s  been  ill  spoken  of  by 
the  prince,  &c.,  theu  I  gave  him  to  understand  bow  great 
wae  the  anger  of  the  prince  against  him,  and  that  it  might 
cost  him  his  life  if  he  did  not  employ  me  in  the  business. 
If  he  agreed,  I  concealed  hia  guilt ;  or,  at  least,  helped  him 
out  of  it.  But  if  be  did  not,  I  would  institute  a  suit  against 
him,  and  he  was  exposed  to  danger  and  death.  If  he  en- 
deavoured to  succeed,  through  the  means  of  attorneys,  in 
spite  of  me,  I  would  make  use  of  all  my  cunning  to  prevail 
against  and  ruin  him.  When  the  fox's  skin  did  not  answer, 
I  assumed  that  of  the  lion  ;  what  I  could  not  acquire  by 
wiles  and  cunning,  I  usurped  de  facto,  and  discovered  how 
I  could  obtain  by  violence.  If  any  one  complained  of  the 
old  chancellor,  aad  wished  to  bring  a  suit  against  him  at 
court,  I  offei-ed  to  submit  myself  to  a  judicial  action,  for 
the  councillors,  as  colleagues,  were  on  my  side.  I  displaced 
in  village  and  field  the  boundary  stone,  made  other  ditches 
and  frontier  lines,  squeezed  out  of  my  neighbours  some 
hundred  mwgene  of  arable  land,  meadows,  and  woods. 
In  like  manner  I  laid  hands  on  the  property  of  rich 
widows,  orphans,  and  wards ;  bought  rents  and  perpe- 
tual leases,  and  lent  out  money  which,  in  three  years, 
was  doubled.      It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  gains  I 
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made  by  assignments,  bills  of  exchange,  wine,  com,  and 
salt  traffic. 

"  All  this  the  son-in-law  listened  to  with  great  attention, 
sad  said,  'Noble  father,  you  have  well  admiui^jtered  for 
your  fiunily,  and  brought  it  into  prosperity  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  your  descendants  will  prosper  so  as  to 
inherit  it  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation  ;  for  "  ill-gotten 
gains  seldom  prosper.'* ' 

"'That  signifies  as  little  to  me  as  a  midge  on  the  wall. 
,  Let  any  one  say  what  he  will,  1,  ^^  the  other  hand,  have 
what  I  will.  He  who  would  gain  something  must  venture 
BOftiething,  and  not  mind  what  people  say.  I  have  revealed 
and  confided  to  you  more  than  to  my  own  wife  and  children. 
Now  come  home  with  me  to  supper.'  '* 

Such  is  the  purport  of  the  sad  irony  of  the  flying  slieet, 
which  is  peculiarly  appropriate  here,  as  it  evidently  gives 
expression  to  the  common  sentiments  of  the  time.  At  the 
conclusion  of  it  one  particular  intrigue  of  a  small  Geniian 
court  is  more  alluded  to  than  related. 

Even  after  1700,  this  cold,  bitter  way  of  speaking  of  the 
political  condition  of  Germany  continued  generally  ;  for 
the  "  aufkldrun{f8 "  literature,  which  sprang  up  at  tliis 
period,  altered  the  style  more  than  the  spirit  Indeed, 
from  the  end  of  the  War  of  Succession  till  1740,  during  the 
longest  period  of  peace  which  Germany  had  experienced 
for  a  century,  a  diminution  of  political  Interest  is  discern- 
ible in  the  small  literature.  It  is  always  the  extraordinary 
destinies  of  individuals  which  more  specially  interest  the 
public — the  prophecies  of  a  Pietist,  the  trial  of  a  woman 
for  child  murder,  the  execution  of  an  alchyuiist,  and  such 
like.  When  on  Christmas  niglit,  1715,  two  poor  pi^jusants 
were  suffocated  by  coal  vapours  in  a  vineyard-hut  at  Jena, 
whilst  they,  together  with  a  student  and  a  torn  copy  of 
Faust  s  book  of  necromancy,  were  endeavouring  to  raise 
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a  great  treasure,  this  misfortune  gave  rise  to  fiill  a  dozen 
flying  sheets — clerical,  medical,  and  philosophical — which 
fiercely  contended  as  to  whether  the  claw  of  the  devil  or 
the  coals  had  been  the  cause  of  death.  All  the  battles  that 
had  been  fought,  from  that  of  Hochstadt  to  Malplaquet, 
had  not  made  a  greater  sensation.  Even  in  the  "  Dialogues 
from  the  Kingdom  of  the  Dead,'' — a  clumsy  imitation  of 
Lucian,  in  which  opinions  were  given  of  the  public  charac- 
ters of  the  day, — it  is  evident  that  it  is  more  particularly 
the  anecdotes  and  the  private  scandal  which  attracted  the 
people.  Once  more  an  interest  was  powerfully  excited  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Protestant  Salzburger;  but  in  the 
year  IT^O  a  great  political  character  impressed  itself  on 
the  soul  of  Germany,  and  announced  by  the  thunder  of  his 
cannon  the  beginning  of  a  new  time. 

But  it  was  not  the  "  State  system  "  alone  which  loosened 
the  connection  of  the  burgher  class,  and  turned  the  German 
into  an  isolated  individual:  the  powers  which  usually  con- 
firm and  strengthen  the  united  Ufe  of  individuals,  faith 
and  science,  worked  to  the  same  effect 


CHAPTER  T. 

"  DIE  STILLEX  IM  LANDE."   OR  PIETISTS. 

The  contrast  between  the  epic  time  <:if  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  new  period  which  has  already  Ixft-n  often  called 
the  lyrical,  is  very  perceptible  in  eveiy  .sphere  of  human 
life,  and  not  least  in  the  realm  of  faith. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  con- 
secrated the  life  of  ever}'  indi\idual  by  a  multitude  of  pious 
usages,  and  shut  it  up  in  an  aristocratic  spiritual  state,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  individual  was  fast  bound  in  rigid 
captivity,  with  little  spontaneous  action.  The  Reforma- 
tion destroyed  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany  these  fetters 
of  the  popular  mind  ;  it  set  freedom  of  decision  and  mental 
activity  in  opposition  to  the  outward  constraint  and  splen- 
did mechanism  of  the  old  Church.  But  Protestantism 
gave  a  system  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  freedom  and  depth,  to 
the  German  mind.  In  the  great  soul  of  Luther,  both  those 
tendencies  of  the  new  faith  were  in  equilibrium  ;  the 
more  passionately  he  struggled  for  his  explanation  of  holy 
writ  and  the  dogmas  of  his  school,  the  strength  and  niori* 
original  was  the  mental  process  through  which,  after  his 
own  way,  he  sought  his  God  in  free  prayer.  It  is,  never- 
theless, clear  that  the  gi-eat  progress  which  accnuHJ  to  tlu* 
human  race  from  his  teaching,  could  not  fail  to  result  in 
forming  two  opposite  tendencies  in  Protestantism.  The 
two  poles  of  every  religion,  knowledge  and  the  emotions 
of  the  soul^  the  intellectual  boundaries  of  religiouH  know- 
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Ic'flge  and  the  fervid  resignation  of  self  to  the  Divine, 
must  prevail  in  the  soul  with  vaiying  power,  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  individual  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
period  ;  now  one,  now  the  other  will  preponderate,  and 
the  time  might  arrive  when  both  tendencies  would  come 
into  strife  and  opposition.  At  first  Protestantism  waged  war 
against  the  old  Churchy  and  against  the  parties  that  arose 
within  itself, — a  necessary  consequence  of  greater  freedom 
and  independence  of  judgment 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  how  tar  this  liberal  tendency  of 
Protestanism  would  have  led  the  nation,  if  adversity  had 
not  come  upon  them.  The  great  war,  however,  gave  rise 
to  a  peculiar  apathy  even  in  the  best  Each  party  engaged 
bore  a  token  of  their  faith  upon  their  banners,  each 
brought  endless  misfortune  upon  the  people,  and  in  all,  it 
was  appai'cnt  how  little  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
availed  to  make  the  professors  of  any  confession  good  men. 
When  the  flames  of  war  were  dying  away,  men  were  much 
inclined  to  attribute  a  great  portion  of  their  own  misery 
and  that  of  the  country  to  the  strife  of  the  contending 
persuasions.  It  natiu*ally  followed  that  the  colder  child- 
ren of  the  world  attached  little  value  to  any  religion,  and 
turned  from  it  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  when  the  old 
ecclesiastical  disputes,  which  even  during  the  war  had 
never  been  entirely  silenced,  began  to  rage  with  loud 
bluster  in  the  pulpit  and  the  market-place.  In  many 
districts  the  mass  of  the  people  had  been  compelled,  by 
dragonades  and  the  most  extreme  methods  of  coercion,  to 
change  their  persuasion  three  and  four  times,  and  the  for^ 
mulas  of  belief  were  not  more  valued  by  them,  from  their 
having  learnt  them  by  rote.  Thus  waste  and  empty  had 
become  the  inward  life  of  the  Church,  which,  together  with 
the  coarseness  and  vices  introduced  among  men  by  the 
long  war,  gave  to  the  ten  years  after  it  an  aspect  so  pecu- 
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Kaily  hopeless.     There  was  little  to  love,  very  little  to 
honour  upon  earth. 

Yet  it  was  just  at  this  period,  when  each  individual  felt 
himself  in  constant  fear  of  death,  that  a  kind  Providence 
often  interposed  to  save  them  from  destruction.  Sudden 
and  fearful  were  the  dangers,  and  equally  sudden  and 
wonderful  the  rescue.  That  the  strengtli  of  man  was  as 
nothing  in  this  terrible  game  of  over^'helming  events,  was 
deeply  imprinted  on  the  soul  of  every  one.  Wlien  the 
mother  with  her  children  hid  herself  trembling  in  the  high 
com  whilst  a  troop  of  horsemen  were  passing  by,  and  in 
that  moment  of  danger  murmured  a  prayer  with  blanched 
lips,  she  naturally  ascribed  her  preservation  to  the  special 
protection  of  a  merciful  God.  If  the  harassed  citizen,  in 
his  hiding-place  in  the  woods,  folded  his  hands  and  prayed 
fervently  that  the  Croats  who  were  plundering  the  town 
might  not  find  his  concealed  treasure,  and  afterwards,  upon 
raking  up  the  cinders  of  his  burnt  house,  found  his  silver 
pieces  untouched,  he  could  not  help  believing  that  a  special 
Providence .  had  blinded  the  greedy  eyes  of  the  enemy. 
When  terrible  strokes  of  fate  overtake  individuals  in  rapid 
succession,  a  belief  in  omens,  forebodings,  and  su2>erna- 
tural  warnings  is  inevitably  fostered.  Whilst  the  super- 
stition of  the  multitude  fixes  itself  on  the  northem  lights 
and  falling  stars,  on  ghosts  and  the  cry  of  the  screech- 
owl,  more  polished  minds  seek  to  discover  the  will  of  the 
Lord  from  dreams  and  heavenly  revelations.  The  long 
war  had,  it  is  true,  harden^  the  hearts  of  men  against 
the  miseries  of  others  ;  it  had  also  deprived  thoni  of  all 
equability  of  mind  ;  and  the  vacant  gaze  into  a  desolated 
world,  and  cold  indifference,  were  in  most  only  interrupted 
by  fits  of  sudden  weakness,  which  perhaps  were  produced 
by  insignificant  causes,  and  a  reckless  sinner  was  sudilonly 
plunged  into  sorrow  and  contrition.    Life  was  undoubtedly 
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poor  in  love  and  elevation,  but  the  necessity  of  loving 
and  honouring  which  lies  so  deep  in  the  (jerman  nature, 
after  the  peace,  sought  painfully  for  something  high  and 
steadfast,  in  order  to  give  an  aim  and  an  interest  to  his  poor 
wavering  life.  Thus  the  mind  clung  to  the  holy  concep- 
tions of  faith,  which  it  again  with  quiet  reverence  endea- 
voured to  realise  heartily,  affectionately,  and  confidingly. 

From  such  longings  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  a  new 
life  was  developed  in  the  Christian  ChurcL     It  was  not 
only  among  the  followers  of  Luther,  but  equally  in  the 
Calvinistic  persuasion,  and  almost  as  much  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  it  was  also  not  only  in  Germany  and  the 
countries  which  then  partook  of  (German  cultivation,  Den- 
mark,  Sweden,   Eastern   Sclavonia^    and    Hungary,   but 
almost  at  the.  same  time  in  England,  and  even  earlier  in 
France  and  Holland,  where  religious  schism  and  political 
fiiction  have  rent  asunder  the  souls  of  men  in  bitter  con- 
troversy for  centuries.     Nay,  even  among  the  Jesuits  we 
may  find  the  working  of  this  same  craving  after  a  new 
ideal  in  a  cheerless  life.     In  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Churcli,  this  Pietism — as  the  new  tendency  has  been  called 
by  its  opponents  since  1674 — ^has  been  a  transitory  im- 
pulse, which  blossomed  and  withered  in  little  more  than  a 
centuiy.      The  effect  it  has   exercised   on   the   culture, 
morals,  and  spirit  of  the  Qerman  people  may  still  be  per- 
ceived.    In  some  respects  it  has  been  an  acquisition  to  the 
nation,  and  a  short  account  of  it  shall  now  be  given. 

As  this  Pietism  was  no  new  doctrine  proclaimed  by 
some  great  reformer,  but  only  a  tendency  of  the  spirit 
which  bui'st  forth  among  many  thousands  at  the  same 
time,  the  greater  number  of  its  professors  remained  firm 
at  first  in  the  dogmas  of  their  church.  In  fact,  in  the 
beginning  it  only  expressed  wide-spread  convictions,  to 
which  the  best  natures  had  abready,  before  the  Thirty 
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Tean*  War,  given  utterance ;  that  the  points  of  union  of 
religious  parties,  and  not  the  deviations  of  doctrinal 
opinionfl,  were  the  main  objects  of  faith  ;  that  personal 
communion  with  God  was  independent  of  dogmas  ;  that  it 
availed  little  to  hear  sermons  and  take  the  sacrament,  to 
confess  that  one  was  a  great  sinner  and  relied  on  the 
meritfl  of  Christ  only  and  not  on  our  own  works,  nor  to 
refrain  from  great  sins  and  to  say  a  few  lifeless  prayers 
at  appointed  hours.  And  yet  this  was  the  usual  Chris- 
tianity of  both  ecclesiastics  and  laity:  a  dead  faith,  a  mere 
outward  form  of  godliness,  the  letter  without  the  spirit 
Little  did  the  baptism  of  children  signify  without  conver- 
sion on  arriving  at  maturity,  little  also  did  commuuion- 
ship  ¥rith  the  church  avail,  by  which  the  laity  only  re- 
ceived passively  the  gifts  of  salvation:  each  individual 
ought  to  establish  the  priesthood  of  the  Lamb  in  his  own 
heart  Such  was  the  feeling  of  thousands.  Of  the  many 
in  Germany  that  followed  this  tendency  of  the  heart,  none 
exercised  for  many  years  so  great  an  influence  as  Jacob 
Spener,  between  1635  and  1705.  Bom  in  ALsace,  where 
for  more  than  a  century  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  of  the 
Swiss  reformers  flourished  conjointly  and  contended  to- 
gether, where  the  learning  of  the  Netherlands  and  even  the 
pious  books  of  England  were  harboured,  his  pious  heart 
early  imbibed  a  steadfast  faith  through  tlie  earnest  teach- 
ing of  schools,  and  under  tlie  protection  accorded  to  him 
by  ladies  of  distinction  in  difficult  times.  Even  as  a  boy 
he  had  been  severe  upon  himself,  and  when  he  had  once 
ventured  to  a  dance  he  felt  obliged  to  leave  it  from  <[uahu8 
of  conscience.  He  had  been  a  tutor  at  a  prince's  court,  and 
also  studied  at  Basle.  At  Geneva  he  saw  with  astonish- 
ment how  Jean  de  Labadie,  by  his  sennons  on  repentance, 
had  emptied  the  wine-houses,  caused  gamblers  to  givi^  back 
their  gains,  and  stamped  upon  the  hearts  of  the  children 
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of  CalriD  the  doctrines  of  inward  aanctification  and  of  fdQow- 
ittg  afu^  Christ  with  entire  self-renunciation.  From  thence 
Sf^-ri^r  went  to  Frankfort^osi-the-Uaine  as  pastor,  and 
by  hiis  labours  there  prodnoed  a  rich  hairest  of  blessing, 
w}iich  assumed  erer-increasing  proportiims,  and  soon  pro- 
CMr<A  him  foUowers  throagfaout  Germany.  Happily  mar* 
rifr^J,  in  prosperons  circomstances,  peace-loving  and  pru- 
dent; mith  calm  equanimity  and  tender  feelings,  a  loving, 
UifA(:Ht  nature,  he  was  specially  adapted  to  become  the 
counsi^rllor  and  confidant  of  o^qiressed  hearts  Over 
women  especially  this  refined,  kind-hearted,  dignified  man 
ha/1  great  influence.  He  established  meetings  of  jhous 
Cliristians  in  a  private  dwelling  ;  they  were  the  &r-famed 
CoVf/jia  pietatis,  in  which  the  books  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures were  explained  and  commented  upon  by  the  men, 
wliilst  the  women  listened  silently  in  a  space  set  apart  for 
tljern.  TVTien  later  he  had  to  deliver  these  discourses  in 
tlie  church,  they  lost,  for  the  zealous,  the  attractive  power 
wliioh  in  the  calm  excluriveness  of  the  select  society  they 
had  exercised  ;  parties  arose,  and  a  portion  of  his  scholars 
sejarated  from  the  church.  He  himself,  after  twenty  years 
of  active  exertion,  was  called  from  Frankfort  to  Dresden, 
arnl  from  thence  soon  after  to  Berlin. 

Spener  himself  was  disinclined  to  sectarianism,  the 
mysticism  of  Amdt,  and  still  more  of  Jacob  Bohme,  was 
repulsive  to  him,  and  he  disapproved  when  some  of  his 
friends  abandoned  the  church  ;  he  struggled  incessantly 
against  the  enemies  who  wished  to  drive  him  out  of  it, 
and  during  the  last  half  of  his  life  maintained  a  quiet 
stniggle  against  his  own  followers,  who  publicly  showed 
their  disrespect  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church.  He  waa 
decidedly  no  enthusiast ;  that  the  Christian  religion  was 
one  of  love,  that  in  one's  own  life  one  was  to  imitate  that 
of  Christ,  and  value  little  the  transitory  pleasures  of  the 
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lis  example,  otie  v^kii  to  «hov  lovv  Co  one  s 

:  thsi  was  jlwa^  th^  Eo-bk  kt'vscoiw  ot  Ki* 
¥«  dfeere  was  si^metkinc  iu  ht*  iu«ut\\  i»:tb* 
it  which  wTki  fekvourablo  to  :h^*  is^^Ution  ai^l 
in  vhiKJL  in  the  toUowiiuj  cvutur^-.  ;ho  rx*L'.i:ious 
life  of  the  FSeQ$t5  w*?n?  away.  Tho  srrvs*  which  ho  Uul 
mftm.  pmste  devx^cioo.  and  the  solitary  striving  ot*  tho  ;!^Hr. 
after  God.  and.  abi?ve  alL  the  orit:k.til  distnist  with  whvh 
lie  Rguded  wori'lly  life,  could  not  t^Ail  to  brv^:  liis  tol- 
loirefs  900O  into  oppi>!?:tion  with  it.  Tho  it;s-snur*0AVAV 
and  ahallowncss  of  many  pretenders  to  >ciiiv*t:tv  who  oluv.^: 
jeaminglT  to  him,  ma«ie  it  inevitable  that  a  similar  uuvio 
of  feeling  and  of  judging  life  would  sb.only  K\\»u».o  uxoiv 
manDeri^nu  which  would  show  it^^'lf  in  laiic^*':*';:^'.  vic:iicc«- 
naar,  and  dresai 

God  was  still  the  lo\-inir  Father  who  was  to  Iv  stv^nwod 
by  the  power  of  prayer,  and  uught  Iv  uioxwl  to  h<tc5t. 
But  this  generation  had  leanit  n>ii:uatiou.  an  J  a  i^vi^'tlo 
whisper  to  G«:»d  tiX»k  the  pla^v  \»t'  il;o  iin^x^nt  pnwor 
in  which  Luther  had  "brouijht  the  mutter  homo  to  lus 
Loid  God."  The  insenuablo  wars  of  Pn^-ulenoo  hiul  Uvu 
imprinted  by  fearful  K^sons  on  tho  sotil,  ami  tho  jn>\i;v\  ss 
of  science  gave  such  presagt^  of  the  gnuulciir  of  tho  worKl's 
system,  that  the  weakness  and  insignitioauw  of  n\an  had 
to  be  more  loudly  proolaiuioA  Tho  sinner  had  Uvonu* 
more  in  awe  of  his  God,  the  uanr  ingouuousuess  \*t'  tho 
Beformation  was  lost  The  craviuir  fv>r  marvels  had  thel^^f\»rx* 
increased — increased  in  this  generativni — and  zealously  did 
they  endeavour  in  indirect  ways  to  fathom  the  will  oi  the 
Lord.  Dreams  were  interpret  ihI,  prognostics  tUsi\Tuevl ;  ovtMV 
beautiful  feeling  of  the  soul,  every  sudden  diso^verv  mado 
by  the  combinations  of  the  mind,  wen*  considen^d  as  dinvt 
inspirations  from  God.  It  wa.s  an  old  |H)puIar  belief,  that 
accidental  words  which  were  impivssed  on  the  mind  from 
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outward  sources  were  to  be  considered  as  signi£caDt,  and 
this  belief  bad  now  become  a  system.  As  the  Jutlander 
Steno — the  Koman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Hanover,  and 
acquaintance  of  Leibnitz — suddenly  became  a  fanatic, 
because  a  lady  had  spoken  out  of  the  window  some  indif- 
ferent words,  which  be  in  passing  by  conceived  to  be  a 
conunond  from  Heaven,  so  did  accidental  words  sway  the, 
minds  of  the  Pietists.  It  was  a  favourite  custom  in  casev-] 
of  doubt  to  open  suddenly  upon  some  verse  in  the  Bible 
hymn  book,  and  from  the  tenor  of  the  words  to  deci 
these  doubts — the  sentence  on  which  the  right-hand  thumb 
was  set  was  the  significant  one — a  custom  which  to  this 
day  remains  among  the  people,  and  the  opponents  of 
wbich,  as  early  as  1700,  called  deridingly  "thumbing," 
If  any  one  had  a  call  from  the  estenial  world,  the  system 
was  to  refuse  the  fh-st  time,  but,  if  repeated,  then  it  was 
the  call  of  the  Lord.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the 
believing  soul  might,  even  in  the  first  refusal,  unconsciously 
follow  a  quiet  inclination  of  the  heart  which  had  secretly 
said  yes  or  no. 

That  in  a  period  of  unbridled  passions,  the  reaction 
against  the  common  lawlessness  should  overstep  modera- 
tion is  natural  After  the  war,  a  crazy  luxury  in  dress 
had  begun ;  the  women  loved  to  make  a  shameless  display 
of  their  charms,  the  dances  were  frivolous,  the  drinking 
carousals  coarse,  and  the  plays  and  novels  often  only  a 
collection  of  impurities.  Thus  it  was  natural  that  those 
who  were  indignant  at  all  this  should  choose  to  wear  high 
dresses,  simple  in  style  and  dark  in  colour,  and  that  the 
women  should  witlulraw  from  dances  and  other  amuse- 
ments; the  diTuking  wine  was  in  bad  repute,  the  play  not 
visited,  and  dances  esteemed  a  dangerous  frivohty.  But 
steal  went  still  further.  Mere  cheerful  society  also  appeared 
doubtful  to  them — men  should  always  show  that  they  valued 
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little  the  transitory  pleasures  of  the  world  ;  oven  the 
most  harmless,  offered  by  nature  to  men  s  outwanl  senses, 
its  smiling  blossoms  and  tbe  singing  of  binls,  wore  only  to 
be  admired  with  caution,  and  it  was  eonsidoreil  inadinis- 
rible,  at  least  on  Sunday,  to  pluck  flowers  or  to  put  tluan 
in  the  hair  or  bosom.  That  pmist^worthy  works  of  art 
should  not  find  favour  with  the  headers  of  suoh  opinions 
was  natural.  Painting  and  profane  music  wor>  as  little 
esteemed  as  the  works  of  the  poets  by  whom  the  an.xiotios 
of  earthly  love  are  portrayed.  The  world  was  not  to  1k> 
pat  on  an  equality  with  the  Redeemer.  Those  who  fol- 
low not  the  ways  of  *' piety,"  live  in  conformity  with  the 
worid. 

He  who  thus  withdraws  himself  from  the  gn^'ater  por- 
tion of  his  fellow-men,  mav  dailv  sav  to  himself  that  he 
lives  with  his  God  in  humility  and  resignation,  but  he 
will  seldom  preserve  himself  from  spiritual  pride.  It  wiis 
natural  that  the  "  StUlen  hn  landr,^^  as  tlu'V  earlv  called 
themselves,  should  consider  their  life  the  best  and  most 
excellent,  but  it  was  equally  natural  that  a  secR^t  conceit 
and  self-sufficiency  of  character  shmild  W  fostered  by  it. 
They  had  so  often  withstood  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
so  often  made  great  and  small  sacrifices  ;  and  as  they  luul 
the  illumination  of  God*s  grace,  they  were  his  ek»et. 
Their  faith  taught  them  to  practise  Christian  duties  in  a 
spirit  of  benevolence  to  man,  to  do  good  to  others,  like 
the  Samaritan  to  the  traveller,  in  the  wilderness  of  life. 
But  it  was  also  natural  that  their  s\inpathy  and  benevo- 
lence to  others  should  be  chiefly  engrossed  by  those  who 
had  the  same  religious  tendencies.  Thus  their  mutual 
union  became,  from  many  circumstances,  peculiarly  tina 
and  remarkable.  It  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  i>arti- 
cularly  learned  ecclesiastics  who  were  Pietists  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  greater  portion  of  the  clergy  in  1700  stood 
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firm  to  the  orthodox  point  of  view  in  opposition  to  them. 
But  they  lived  more  by  the  Gospel  than  the  law ;  they 
sought  carefully  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  exercising,  as 
preachers,  dominion  over  the  consciences  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  captivated  the  laity — the  strong  mint^  and 
warm  hearts  of  all  classes,  scholars,  ofEcialg,  not  a  faw 
belonging  to  the  higher  nobility,  and,  above  all,  women.  J 
For  the  first  time  since  the  ancient  days  of  Germany—"  I 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  of  chivalrous  devo- 
tion to  the  female  sex — were  German  women  elevated 
above  the  mere  circle  of  family  and  household  duties  ;  for 
the  first  time  did  they  take  an  active  share  as  members 
of  a  great  society  in  the  highest  interests  of  liimiankind. 
Gladly  was  it  acknowledged  by  the  theologians  of  the 
Pietists,  that  there  were  more  women  than  men  in  their 
congregations,  and  how  assiduously  and  zealously  they 
performed  all  the  devotional  exercises,  like  the  women  who 
remained  by  the  cross  when  the  Apostles  had  fled.  Their 
inward  life,  their  struggle  with  the  world,  their  striving 
after  the  love  of  Christ  and  light  from  above,  were 
watched  with  hearty  sympathy  by  all  in  their  intimacy, 
and  they  found  trusty  advisers  and  loving  friends  among 
refined  aod  honourable  men.  The  new  conception  of 
faith  which  laid  less  stress  on  book-learning  than  on  a 
pure  heart,  acted  on  them  like  a  charm.  The  calm,  the 
seclusion,  and  the  aiistocratic  tendency  of  the  system, 
attracted  thom  powerfully ;  even  their  greater  softness, 
the  energy  of  their  impulsive  feelings,  and  their  excitable, 
nervous  nature,  made  them  mure  especially  subjects  for 
emotions,  enthusiasm,  and  the  wonderful  workings  of  the 
Godhead.  Already  had  the  gifted  Anna  Maria  von  Schur- 
manu,  at  Utrecht — the  most  learned  of  all  maidens,  and 
long  the  admiration  of  travellers — been  separated  from 
the  church  through  Jean  de  Labadie  ;  and  the  pious  and 
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in  1C70.  in  her  holy  zv?aI.  withJmwii 
all  her  wotki.  Aoogh  thev  LVQrained  iivca:*:|^  u::vl*.r:>tiaLL 
Like  her,  many  odier  womea  ea*icavoi:n:\i  co  l>:^  c^io  r\^ 

of  iheir  prle>thv«i  to   clio   ^vx-j^'.'.  ;   tiuvav 

>Ioguii<  couli  l'«>ci>t  o:  >trv  r.4;-;v.*iKU^ 
who  pnyeti  with  and  cviutortcxl  rlu:u.  o\Tr 
them  amid  the  JiiKailtios  v^t*  ti::!:.  :i:;vl 
pntekiii^  of  their  light.  Thus  it  oamo  to  [vvss  th.it 
vomen  of  all  daat^ei  became  the  nuvt  zcaIous  jvirtiv^ns 
of  the  Fieti5tiL  There  wa?  5can>  Iv  a  ik^Mo  or  rioli  t':wv.:lv 
whidi  did  not  coant  amon^  its  ladit^  0:10  tl.:it  \\;i<  punis. 
nor  who,  thotigh  ihey  might  at  tir>t  Iv  aii^trvd.  w^iv  i;v^: 
gndnally  influenced  by  their  imriusiv.*  wonh  a:,  i  m  r.U 
erhflfftations.  To  snch  noble  ladies  thorv'  \\:is  a  c*^a: 
duvm  in  being  able  to  protect  [vr^ms  of  t;iU:it  in  tiuir 
oommnnity.  They  became  zealous  lutrvniess^s,  ur^u ^arivsl 
proaelytisers,  and  trustworthy  ivutidauts,  auvl  he'.ivrs  i:\ 
the  diKtresses  of  others.  But  whilst  thvn-  laKnin\i  tn*  tlie 
interests  of  their  faith,  their  o^v^l  life  w;\s  subjeor  tv*  uianv 
inflnencea  Thev  came  into  contact  with  men  of  vlirtli-x^iit 
they  were  accustomed  to  corresjvnd  with  il;o<o  wlto 
absent,  and  thev  leanit  to  irive  vent  to  t!ie  sivri  ts 
of  the  heart,  and  to  the  tender  feelings  of  tiu  :r  souls. 
Although  this  was  often  done  in  the  eantiuiT  e\jn\  N>ivnis 
of  the  community,  yet  it  pri.xiuced  in  many  a  vloe|K*nviig 
of  the  inner  life.  Tlicre  was,  indeed,  somethiui;  new 
added  to  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

The  habit  of  reflecting  on  their  own  iHuulltu»;i.  of 
judging  themselves  under  strong  inward  enu^tions,  was 
quite  new  to  the  German  mind.  It  is  very  touehinir  to 
observe  the  child-like  pleasure  with  which  these  pious 
people  watched  the  processes  of  their  mental  activiiv.  and 
the  emotions  of  their  hearts.  Much  was  struii^fe  auvl  sur- 
prising to  them  which  we,  from  greater  pi-actice  in  tli»* 
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oVffiervatifm  of  our  own  inward  life  and  tliat  of  otben, 
only  find  common.  Every  train  of  concoptiona  which 
rapidly  fonned  tbemselvoa  into  an  image,  a  thought,  or 
an  idea,  eveiy  sudden  flush  of  feeling,  the  mainspring  ( 
which  they  could  not  discover,  appeared  to  them  wondei 
fuL  Tho  language  of  the  Bible,  which,  after  long  gropin 
they  began  to  understand,  was  unfolded  to  thom. 
visions,  which,  owing  to  their  assiduous  application  to  tlu 
Scriptures,  assumed  frequently  the  form  of  Bible  tigure%fl 
were  carefully,  after  their  awakening,  brought  into  rationi 
coherence,  and,  unconscious  of  the  additions  of  their  iin 
gination,  were  polished  into  a  small  poem.  Their  lyrical  ' 
tendencies  gave  a  new  form  to  their  diaries,  which  hitherto 
had  been  only  a  register  of  casual  occurrences  ;  the  con- 
fidential pages  became  now  clumsy  attf-mpts  to  express  in 
grand  words,  impassioned  feelings,  and  were  filled  with 
i>b8ervatioQ3  on  their  own  hearts.  When  a  Pietist,  shortly 
after  1700,  writes :  "  There  were  bo  many  deep  thoughts 
in  my  heart,  that  I  could  not  give  expression  to  them,"  or, 
"  I  had  a  strong  feeling  about  these  thoughts,"  this  sounds 
to  us  like  the  utterance  of  a  later  time,  in  the  style  of 
Bettine  Amim,  who  undoubtedly  was,  in  many  respects, 
an  echo  of  the  excited  women  who  once  prayed,  under  the 
guidance  of  Spener,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maine.  Thig 
same  facility  of  self-con  ti^mplation  found  its  way  into 
poetry,  and  later  into  novels. 

Together  with  Pietism  there  began  also  in  Germany  a 
new  style  of  social  intercourse.  Seldom  was  a  quiet  life 
the  lot  of  the  heads  of  the  pious  communities  ;  they  were 
transplante<l,  driven  away,  and  moved  about  hither  and 
thither.  The  disciples,  therefore,  who  sought  for  instruc- 
tion, comfort,  and  enlightenment,  were  oflen  obliged  to 
travel  into  distant  countries.  Everywhere  they  found 
souls  in  unison,  patrons  and  acquaintances,  and  oflen  a 
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good  reception  and  protection  from  strangers.  Those  who 
did  not  travel  themselves,  loved  to  write  to  kindred  spirits 
concerning  their  dispositions,  temptations,  and  enlighten- 
ment. Such  letters  were  carried  about,  copied,  and  sent 
far  and  wide.  Thus  arose  a  quiet  communion  of  pious 
souls  throughout  Germany,  a  new  human  tie,  which  first 
broke  through  the  prejudices  of  classes,  made  women 
important  members  of  a  spiritual  society,  and  established 
a  social  intercourse,  the  highest  interest  of  which  was  the 
inward  life  of  the  individual.  And  this  social  tendency 
of  the  pious,  determined  the  form  and  method  of  inter- 
course of  the  finer  minds  for  a  hundred  years  later  than 
the  time  of  Spener ;  indeed,  the  social  relations  between  our 
great  poets  and  German  princesses  and  ladies  of  rank,  was 
only  rendered  possible  because  tlie  "  Stillen  im  lande  '* 
had  lived  at  courts  in  a  similar  way.  The  whole  system 
was  the  same  :  the  visits  of  travellers,  the  letters,  and  the 
quiet  community  of  refined  souls.  The  sentimentality  of 
the  Werther  period  was  only  the  stepdaughter  of  the 
emotional  mania  of  the  old  Pietism. 

The  beneficial  influence,  also,  exercised  by  the  Pietists 
on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people  should  not  be 
under-rated,  although  much  of  this  influence  was  undoubt- 
edly lost  by  their  proneness  to  separate  from  the  multi- 
tude. But,  wherever  the  labours  of  Spener,  as  shepherd 
of  souls,  had  found  imitators,  especially  where  Pietism  had 
been  recognised  by  the  church  of  the  State,  the  practical 
Christianity  of  the  new  teaching  was  perceptible.  Like 
Spener,  his  followers  felt  the  importance  of  religious  in- 
struction for  the  young,  and  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  when  the  youthful  souls  of  the  parish 
and  the  parents  opened  themselves  to  them,  to  counsel 
them  on  the  more  important  occuirences  of  the  day,  and 
give  a  practical  turn  to  their  teaching.     It  waa  tha^  ^W^ 
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with  warm  hearta,  first,  after  the  devastatiiig  war,  provided 
schools  for  the  people  ;  and  to  them  must  be  attributed 
the  first  regular  suporvisiou  of  the  poor  in  the  large  cities. 
It  is  known  that  the  German  orphan -houses  were  estab- 
lished through  them ;  the  example  of  Franke,  in  Halle, 
waa  followed  in  many  other  cities — these  great  institu- 
tions were  looked  upon  as  a  wondur  by  contenipoi-aries. 
Throughout  all  ages  these  foundations  of  our  pioui 
tors  ought  to  be  regarded  with  special  interest  by  oui 
nation  ;  for  they  are  the  fii'st  undertakings  for  the  public; 
welfare  which  have  been  formed  by  the  voluiitary  oontri' 
inUiona  of  vndividuahi  from  the  xuhole  of  Qermany.  For 
the  first  time  did  the  people  become  conscious  how  great 
may  be  the  i-esults  of  many  with  small  means  workii^ 
together.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  experience  seemed 
then  to  the  people  like  a  fabulous  tale,  when  one  considers 
that  in  the  ten  years  before  and  after  1 700,  the  "  tU'dlen" 
must  have  collected  in  the  countries  where  the  German 
tongue  is  spoken,  far  more  than  a  million  of  thalers  for 
orphan-houses  and  other  similar  benevolent  institutions ; 
this  was,  undoubtedly,  not  from  private  sources  alone,  but 
in  that  poor  and  depopulated  country  such  sums  are  sig- 
uificant. 

Thus  did  Pietism  prepare  men  for  rapid  progress  ia 
many  directions,  and  its  best  ofiering  to  its  votaries,  a 
more  elevated  sense  of  duty,  and  a  greater  depth  of  feel- 
ing, passed  from  the  "  Stillen  im  la-nde  "  into  the  souls 
of  many  thousands  of  the  children  of  the  world  ;  it  con- 
tributed scarcely  less  than  science  to  the  beginning  of  that 
period  of  enhghtunment,  by  mitigating  the  wild  and  rough 
practices  which  everywhere  prevailed  in  the  second  half  of 
the  sevenlieenth  century,  and  by  giving  to  the  family  life 
of  Germans,  at  least  in  the  cities,  greater  simphcity,  order 
and   morahty.      The  families   from  whom    our  greatest 
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BcholarB  and  poets  have  sprung,  the  parental  houses  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  show  the  influence  which  the  Pietism 
of  the  last  generation  exercised  on  their  forefathers. 

That  many  of  the  Pietists  might  lose  themselves  in 
extravagancies  and  dangerous  by-vrays,  is  easily  compre- 
hensible. 

It  was  natural  that  with  those  who,  after  inward 
struggles  and  long  strivings,  had  obtained  strength  for  a 
godly  life,  the  dehvery  of  man  from  sin  should  become  the 
main  point ;  and  as  they  were  yearning,  above  all,  for  the 
direct  working  of  God  on  their  own  life,  it  followed  that 
they  ascribed  this  awakening  to  the  special  grace  of  God  ; 
that  they  sought  earnestly  in  prayer  for  the  moment  when 
this  special  illumination  and  sanctification  should  take 
place  by  a  manifestation  of  the  divinity ;  and  that  when, 
after  severe  tension  of  the  soul,  they  reached  a  state  of 
exaltation,  they  considered  this  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life  to  which  the  gi-ace  of  God  was  assured,  Luther,  also, 
had  striven  for  this  illumination ;  he  also  had  experienced 
the  transports  of  exaltation,  inward  peace,  repose,  certainty, 
and  a  feeling  of  superiority  to  the  world  ;  but  it  had  been 
with  him,  as  with  the  strong-minded  among  his  contempo- 
raries, an  ever-enduring  struggle,  a  frequently-repeated 
victory,  a  powerful  mental  process  which  appeared  some- 
times, indeed,  wonderfii!  to  himself,  but  in  which  with  his 
sound,  strong  nature,  there  was  nothing  morbid,  and  of 
which  the  special  form,  the  struggles  with  the  devil, 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  tia'ive,  simple-hearted 
popidar  faith,  virhjcb  had  changed  the  old  household  .-ipirits 
and  hobgoblins  of  our  heathen  ancestors  into  Christian 
angels  and  the  devil.  The  Pietists,  on  the  otiicr  hand, 
lived  in  a  time  when  the  life  both  of  nature  and  man  was 
more  rationally  viewed  as  to  cause  and  effect,  when  a  mul- 
titiide  of  scientific  conceptions  were  popular,  when  a  prao- 


tical  worldly  mind  prevailed  which  raado  itself  few  i] 
sioDS,  and  when  the  hearts  of  men  were  seldom  elevate 
by  enthusiasm  and  great  ideas.  Already  we  begin  to  t 
the  beginninga  of  rationalism.  In  such  a  time  this  rege- 
neration, this  moment  of  awakening,  waa  not  a  frame  c 
mind  easily  produced — not  a  condition  in  which,  with  a 
sound  mental  constitution,  one  could  place  oneself  withon) 
a  certain  degree  of  violence.  It  was  necessary  to  wait  fi 
it — to  prepare  oneself  strenuously,  and  constrain  body  a 
aoul  to  it,  by  a  self-contemplation,  in  which  there  i 
something  unsound  ;  one  must  watch  anxiously  one's  o 
soul,  to  discover  when  the  moment  of  awakening  was  nigfa.  J 
And  this  moment  of  awakening  itself  was  to  be  entirely 
different  from  every  other  frame  of  mind.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  conviction  of  its  presence,  that  waa  not  suffi- 
cient for  them,  which,  after  severe  struggles,  had  given  a 
happiness  to  the  great  reformers  that  rested  on  their 
countenances  like  a  reflection  of  the  Godhead ;  the  peace 
and  serenity  which  come  after  the  victorious  end  of  a 
struggle  betwixt  duty  and  inclination.  This  outpouring  of 
grace  with  the  Pietists  was  frequently  accompanied  by 
ecstasies,  visions,  and  similar  pathological  phenomena, 
which  at  no  period  have  been  wanting,  but  which  were 
then  sought  after  as  the  highest  moments  of  human  life 
and  recounted  with  admiration.  It  will  shortly  be  sho4n 
that  this  was  the  rock  on  which  Pietism  struck. 

With  such  tendencies,  even  the  reading  of  the  Scripturra 
was  &aught  with  special  danger.  When  they  explained 
the  holy  Scriptures,  being  under  the  conviction  that  God 
fiivoured  thera  with  a  direct  influence,  they  were  in  the 
unfortunate  position  of  considering  every  accidental  inci- 
dent that  presented  itself  to  them  in  any  part,  aa  an 
unerring  manifestation.     Now,  the  yearning  of  a  weak  age 

'  a  better  condition,  and  the  inclination  of  the  pious 
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for  special  illumination,  rendered  the  prophetic  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  particularly  attractive. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Pietists  drew  from  them 
a  multitude  of  revelations  and  prophecies.  It  is  of  no 
importance  at  what  results  they  arrived ;  but  this  engross- 
ing attention  to  the  dark  passages  of  the  prophets,  and 
especially  the  Revelation  of  St  John,  did  not  contribute 
to  render  their  judgment  clearer,  nor  their  scientific  cul- 
ture more  soUd :  for  in  their  time  the  key  to  the  better 
understanding  these  records  had  not  been  found.  More- 
over, the  knowledge  of  languages  even  among  scholars 
was  generally  unsatisfactory,  although,  after  the  example 
of  Schurmann,  there  was  already  here  and  there  a  pious 
maiden  who  began  to  learn  Hebrew.  It  was  not  long 
before  all  worldly  knowledge  appeared,  to  most  of  them, 
useless  and  detrimental 

Thus,  Pietism  was  threatened  with  great  dangers  imme- 
diately after  its  rise ;  but  the  life  of  the  early  Pietists, 
who  from  Frankfort  spread  themselves  all  over  Germany, 
was  more  simple  and  hai*mless  than  the  later  proceedings 
at  Halle,  under  the  separatists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Two  autobiographies  of  pious  individuals  of  Spener's 
school  have  been  preserved  to  us,  which  throw  light  on 
other  phases  of  German  life.  It  is  a  husband  and  wife  who 
have  bequeathed  them  to  us, — ^kind-hearted  people,  with 
warm  feelings,  some  learning  and  no  particular  powers  of 
mind, — ^the  theologian,  Johann  Wilhelm  Petersen,  and  his 
wife,  Johanna  Eleanor,  bom  von  Merlau.  After  they  were 
imited  in  marriage,  they  led  together  a  spiritual  life,  in 
perfect  unanimity,  and,  like  a  pair  of  birds,  flitted  through 
the  temptations  and  troubles  of  this  earthly  valley. 
Heavenly  consolation  and  manifestation  came  to  them 
alike.  The  world  considered  them  as  enthusiasts,  but 
they  were  held  in  honour  to  the  close  of  their  life  by  the 
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best  among  the  Pietists,  undoubtedly  because  of  the  good- 
ness of  their  hearts,  which  were  not  choked  up  with  sjri- 
rituai  prida  Tho  husband  was  industrious  and  faithful 
to  his  duties,  a  man  with  poetical  feeling  and  some  philo- 
sophical culture ;  but  he  needed  another  t-o  lean  on,  and  was 
evidently  much  influenced  by  his  more  decided  wife,  whose 
worldly  position,  as  being  noble,  gave  her  consideration 
even  among  the  pious.  It  was  soon  after  his  marria^ 
that  a  restless  excitement,  and  sometimes  an  immoderate 
zeal,  became  visible  in  him.  His  wife,  who  was  some  yeaci  I 
older  than  himself,  had  attained  to  a  rigid  piety,  whilai:fl 
struggling  against  the  worldly  life  of  the  small  prince's* 
court,  where  she  had  lived.  One  may  conclude  from  her 
biography,  that  she  waa  not  free  from  ambition  and  love  of 
power,  with  a  slight  touch  of  asperity.  Her  long,  quiet 
struggle  had  made  her  over-zealous,  and  she  and  the  piona 
F'luv.  Bauer  von  Eyseneck,  with  whom  she  lived  later  at 
Frankfort,  both  belonged  to  the  enthusiastic  raembers  of 
the  community,  who  were  inclined  to  conventicles,  and 
caused  great  sorrow  on  that  account  to  their  pastor,  Spener. 
It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  it  was  chiefly  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wife  that  drove  her  husband  on  in  the  course 
which  at  last  removed  him  from  his  ofEce,  and  gave  him 
the  repute  of  being  an  enthusiast  and  millennarian.  But 
the  hatred  of  the  orthodox  party  has  done  injustice  to 
both  ;  they  ware  honest  even  when  predicting  marvels. 
We  will  first  give  the  youthful  years  of  the  wife,  then 
some  characteristic  traits  from  the  life  of  the  husband, 
related  in  their  own  words.  Johanna  Eleonora  Petersen, 
by  birth  von  Merlau,  waa  bom  at  Merlau  the  25th  of 
April,  IGii.     She  narrates  as  follows'  i — 


*  "  Lebeoi  BeaehrBibnnK  JohMiniB  Petoreen,"  1717  j  2iid  edit.  1713,  B. 
"  Iieben  Frauon  Jobaima  EleoDora  Petersen,"  1718 ;  2nd  edit.  1710,  8. 
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"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  has  guarded  me,  and  His  good- 
xiess  and  truth  have  led  me. 

"  I  have  felt  the  quieting  of  his  good  Spirit  from  child- 
hood^ but  have  resisted  it  from  ignoranca  My  high  position 
in  the  world  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  his  working ; 
because  I  loved  the  world  equally  with  Him,  till  I  came  to 
a  right  understanding,  and  till  the  saving  Word  wrought 
powerfully  in  me  to  conviction.  For  when  I  was  about 
four  years  old  it  came  to  pass  that  my  dear  parents,  who 
had  lived  at  Frankfort  on  account  of  the  troubles  of  war, 
returned  into  the  country,  as  peace  was  established.  They 
brought  many  things  into  the  country,  and  my  now  deceased 
mother  lived  with  me  and  both  my  sisters  on  a  property 
at  Hettersheim,  called  Philipseck,  where  she  believed 
herself  to  be  out  of  harm's  way.  Then  came  the  servants 
and  told  her  that  a  troop  of  horsemen  were  coining,  where- 
upon every  one  quickly  put  away  what  belonged  to  them 
and  left ;  my  now  deceased  mother,  with  three  little  chil- 
dren, alone,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  seven  and  I  four  years 
old,  and  the  third  at  the  breast.  Then  did  my  deceased 
mother  take  the  youngest  in  her  arms,  and  both  of  us  by 
the  hand,  and  went  without  a  maid-servant  to  Frankfort, 
which  was  distant  a  long  half-league.  But  it  was  summer, 
the  com  was  standing  in  the  fields,  and  one  could  hear  the 
noise  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  marching  %bout  a  pistol's 
shot  from  us.  Then  did  my  deceased  mother  become 
much  alarmed,  and  bade  us  pray.  But  when  we  came  to 
the  outermost  gate  of  the  city,  where  we  were  in  security, 
my  deceased  mother  sat  herself  down  with  us,  and  exhorted 
us  to  thank  the  Most  High  God  who  had  protected  us. 
Then  said  my  eldest  sister,  who  was  three  years  older  than 
I,  *  Why  should  we  pray  now  ?  now  they  cannot  come  to 
us.'  Then  was  I  grieved  to  the  heart  at  this  speech,  that 
she  woidd  not  thank  Qod,  or  thought  th^X*  \^  ^^&  \>l^  Vsv^^s^^ 
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I  rebuked  her  for  this,  having  ferrent  love  I 
for  tbo  Lord,  whom  I  thanked  with  my  whole  heart.— I 
Item,  as  I  was  persuaded  that  the  midwife  had  brought  | 
lbs  children  from  hearen,  I  had  a  great  desire  to  talk  t 
her ;  I  charged  her  to  greet  heartily ^the  Lord  Jesus,  and  I 
desired  to  leam  &om  her  whether  the  dear  Saviour  loved  J 
me.  These  were  the  first  childish  emotions  that  I  caft] 
distinctly  remember. 

"When  I  was  nine  years  old  we  became  motherlev.l 
orphans,  and  matters  went  ill  with  us ;  for  our  father  1 
dwelt  at  a  farm  five  miles  firom  our  property,  aud  brought  I 
the  widow  of  a  school-master  into  the  house  to  take  care  of 
iia.  She  had  her  own  children  to  help  on,  and  spent  upon 
them  what  should  have  been  ours,  leaving  us  in  want,  so 
that  we  often  gladly  took  what  others  would  not  have.  It 
happened  too  through  her  artifices  that  she  left  us  alone 
in  the  house  in  the  evening.  Then  came  certain  people, 
dressed  in  white  shirts,  and  their  faces  rubbed  with  honey 
and  sprinkled  with  flour ;  they  went  about  the  house  with 
lights,  broke  open  chests  and  coffers,  aud  took  from  out  of 
them  what  they  wished.  This  gave  us  such  a  fright  that 
we  huddled  together  behind  the  atove,  and  perspired  with 
fear.  This  went  on  till  the  whole  house  was  emptied. 
As  our  &,ther  was  very  severe  with  us,  we  had  not  the 
heart  to  complain,  but  were  only  glad  when  he  left  us ;  so  we 
bore  with  this  annoyance  till  von  Praunheim,  who  is  now 
married  to  my  sister,  visited  us, — ^he  was  then  very  young. 
To  him  we  complained  of  our  distress,  and  he  undertook  to 
remain  concealed  in  the  house  till  evening,  to  see  whether 
the  spirits  would  come  again.  When  they  did  come,  and 
one  went  straight  to  the  cupboard  to  break  it  open,  then 
he  sprang  out,  and  found  that  they  were  people  from  the- 
country  town — sons  of  a  wheelwright,  who  were  intimate 
nth  the  widow  who  had  charge  of  us.     But,  as  he  was 
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alone,  thej  rushed  away  and  would  not  allow  that  it  was 
them ;  but  the  spirits  did  not  return,  and  we  recovered 
much  that  they  had  left  on  the  floor  of  the  kitchen. 

"  This  widow  was  discharged  by  my  deceased  father,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  him  to  take  a  captain's  wife,  who  was  in 
repute  for  her  housekeeping  and  cleverness  in  other  ways ; 
then  my  deceased  father  thought  he  had  provided  ^ell  for 
ua  But  she  was  an  unchristian  woman,  and  did  not  forget 
her  soldier  tricks.  For  once,  when  she  saw  some  strange 
turkeys  on  the  road,  she  had  them  driven  to  the  house  ; 
seized  the  best,  and  drove  the  others  away.  To  cook  this 
stolen  roast  she  wished  to  have  some  dry  wood,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  this  sent  me  to  a  8quareJ|ower,  five  stories 
high.  There  had  been  a  pigeon-house  under  the  roof, 
where  loose  dry  boards  were  lying,  some  of  which  I  was  to 
fetch.  When  I  had  thrown  down  some,  and  was  trying  to 
tear  away  one  that  was  still  firm,  I  was  thrown  back  and 
fell  down  two  stories  on  to  a  flight  of  steps,  and  had  I 
turned  myself  round  I  should  have  fallen  two  stories  more. 
I  lay  there  about  half  an  hour  in  a  swoon,  and  when  I  came 
to  myself  did  not,  at  once,  know  how  I  came  there  ;  I  stood 
up  and  felt  that  I  was  very  faint  I  went  down  the  stair- 
case, and  laid  myself  on  a  bed  that  stood  in  a  room  in  this 
same  tower,  on  which  my  deceased  father  used  to  sleep 
when  he  was  at  home.  There  I  slept  some  hours,  and 
when  I  got  up  was  quite  fresh  and  sound.  But  during 
the  whole  of  this  time  there  were  no  inquiries  made  after 
me  ;  and  when  I  said  that  I  had  fallen  I  was  only  scolded 
for  not  having  been  more  prudent.  I  sat  apart,  for  I  would 
not  eat  of  the  stolen  roast ;  it  appeared  to  me  truly  dis- 
graceful, and  yet  I  had  not  courage  to  say  so. 

"When  I  was  in  my  eleventh  year  my  deceased  sister, 
who  was  three  years  older  than  me,  was  sent  to  the  pastor 
to  be  instructed  for  her  confirmation.  Then  a  strong  desire 
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tfftv  mtt  It)  go  with  her,  but  my  deceased  father 
WtlM  iDit  nihtw  mv,  an  I  was  only  ten  years  old.  I  per- 
»i»U«i,  )(i(i»fi*iir,  till  my  fattier  gave  his  consent,  if  his  teve- 
fwtWM  Mmi  [HutUtT  >lKiiild  cunnidtir  me  fit  for  it.  This  latter 
InmI  fHo  iirmmht  to  him,  <picBtioning  me  not  only  as  to  the 
Hnifii'.  1(11).  iiUi  oijn(H<niiii({  the  sense  of  what  I  read.  But 
tM  ifKVo  tun  mrh  ipaev  in  answering  that  his  reverence 
lliu  {ifMliir  wiM  tt(«l]  iioiitont,  and  admitted  me. 

"  HiiMi"  tiiiiii  HltiTwanU  my  sister  went  to  Stuttgart,  and 
j  Uiui  l.ii  Ukit  iiiHin  ino  tho  housekeeping,  and  to  render  an 
RfUoriMil  111'  tiviuy tiling,  which  waa  very  difficult  for  me; 
tH'iiuiiiii  my  iltiLi'iLMttd  father,  whenever  he  came  home, 
truHl'Uil  riiu  with  ||'t<at  Mivt^rity,  and  called  me  to  account 
At  nil  thiiL  woM  hniken,  or  in  any  way  not  to  his  mind, 
ttttd  I  wiu  i>tliiii  HiiVon>ly  punished  when  I  was  innocent. 

"  Owlii((  til  rJiix,  Huoli  Hci-vilo  fear  took  possession  of  me, 
ttiat  I  Hhmld(*rud  wh<>i)ov(<r  I  heard  a  voice  that  resembled 
Uilkt  of  my  fnthor.  Concerning  this  I  breathed  fortb  many 
lijclii  to  my  Ootl ;  hut,  when  he  was  away  again.  I  became 
In  gouti  Mi'iritM,  und  Hang  and  danced  in  gladness  of  beait^ 
I  hod  at  tho  name  time  a  thorough  aversion  to  eveiytfaing 
th«t  WUM  unsoomly  or  childish,  and  would  not  have  any- 
thiiig  to  do  with  the  games  of  marriages  and  christenings, 
And  tho  like,  of  other  girls,  for  I  was  asliamed  of  them. 

"  Wlien  twelve  years  old  I  was  taken  to  court  to  ihe 
Countvsa  yon  Solms-Kodelheim.  She  was  about  to  be 
confined,  and  was  sometimes  not  right  in  her  mind ;  when 
|J  went,  however,  she  was  tolerably  welL  But  soon  after, 
'ibfi  was  confined  and  bad  two  children,  a  young  gentleman 
and  ft  lady,  and  became  worse  from  day  to  day,  so  that  she 
often  took  me  for  her  dog,  which  was  a  little  lion-dog, 
otlled  me  by  his  name,  and  heat  me  like  him.  It  hap- 
pened frequently  that  we  drove  in  the  water,  for  in  the 
winter  time  the  meadows  between  Frankfort  and  Bodel- 
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helm  were  quite  overflowed  with  water,  so  that  it  entered 
the  carriages;  then  the  carriages  were  driven  empty, 
bat  we  went  in  a  boat  and  got  in  again  when  we  came 
to  the  end  of  the  water.  When  we  thus  drove  she  often 
poshed  me  into  the  water ;  I  was  to  swim  as  her  little  dog, 
but  the  Most  High  preserved  me.  Once  I  discovered  that 
she  had  taken  a  knife  with  a  sheath  out  of  her  cupboard, 
and  put  it  in  her  pocket.  I  mentioned  it  to  the  maid- 
servant, who  was  rather  elderly,  but  she  would  not  listen 
to  me ;  and  thought  the  countess  had  no  knife,  and  it  was 
childishness  in  me.  There  was  a  door  from  the  bedroom  of 
the  countess  into  our  room,  and  another  into  that  of  the 
coiml  Now  when  night  came  I  would  not  lie  down  for 
thinking  of  the  knife ;  but  the  maid  was  angry  with  me, 
and  threatened  to  tell  the  cotmt  how  childishly  I  behaved ; 
but  I  would  only  lie  down  on  the  bed  with  my  clothes  on. 
In  the  night,  hearing  a  great  disturbance,  I  woke  lip  every 
one  and  rose  from  bed.  Then  the  count  was  heard  run- 
ning out  of  the  room ;  and  forth  came  the  countess,  with  a 
night-light  and  the  bare  knife  in  her  hand.  When  she 
saw  us  all  awake,  she  became  terrified  and  let  the  knife 
fall ;  then  I  sprang  towards  her  as  if  I  wished  to  reach  her 
jfke  knife,  but  I  ran  with  it  out  of  the  door  and  down  the 
stairs  in  the  dark.  When  I  was  on  the  stairs  I  heard  the 
count  call  out, '  Where  is  my  wife  ? ' — ^to  whom  I  answered 
that  I  had  got  the  knife ;  but  I  was  so  frightened  that  I 
would  not  trust  myself  to  turn  back  again,  but  went  into  a 
hall,  which  is  called  the  giant  hall  and  is  very  gloomy,  and 
there  I  remained.  But  the  maid,  who  was  a  serf  of  the 
countess's  mother,  from  Bohemia,  went  off  and  did  not 
return.  So  I  was  left  some  weeks  alone  with  the  countess,  and 
had  to  dress  and  undress  her,  which  was  very  hard  upon  me. 
**  But  my  deceased  father  happened  to  hear  from  others 
that  I  was  in  such  danger,  and  took  me  away«     Affaer  thi& 
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I  wont  at  about  fifteen  years  old  to  the  Duchess 
Holfltein,  bom  Landgravine  of  Hesse,  who  had  married' 
Duko  Philipp  Ludwig,  of  the  Suderburg  family.  The 
duke  had  by  a  firat  marriage  a  daughter,  who  had  jugfc 
married  the  Count  von  Zinzendorf.  president  of  the  Inip»- 
rial  chambor.  I  was  taken  as  maid  of  honour  to  this  royal 
bride;  her  woman  of  the  bedchamber  was  a  von  Steinllng, 
who  was  thirty  years  of  age.  Immediately  after  my  arrival, 
the  journey  to  Lintz,  where  the  marriage  was  to  take 
place,  waa  begun.  We  went  by  the  Danube,  and  very 
jovial  it  was  ;  the  drums  and  trumpets  sounded  beautiful 
on  the  water,  and  everywhere  throughout  the  jouraey  we 
were  splendidly  received ;  the  preparations  having  been 
made  by  those  who  had  been  sent  to  fetch  the  brida  It 
was  very  joyful  to  me  after  my  former  terror,  and  I  had 
no  atudeties  except  the  thought  that  my  soul  might  suffer, 
because  I  was  going  to  a  popish  place.  Whenever  we 
came  to  a  resting-place,  I  looked  out  for  a  chamber 
where  there  was  no  one  else,  fell  on  my  knees  and 
prayed  that  God  would  prevent  everything  that  might 
be  injurious  to  my  salvation.  The  chamber-maid  of  tha 
bride  remarked  how  I  retired  apart,  and  slipt  after 
once  to  see  what  I  did  alone,  for  she  still  looked  upon 
as  very  childish,  because  I  was  smaU.  When,  however, 
she  found  me  praying  on  my  knees,  she  went  quietly  back 
without  my  knowing  that  she  had  seen  me.  But  once, 
when  the  royal  bride  inquired  whether  I  ever  prayed,  the 
woman  of  the  bedchamber  answered  that  they  need  have 
no  anxiety  about  me.  Now  when  we  came  to  Lintz,  the 
marriage  took  place  at  the  Imperial  castle,  and  everything 
went  off  grandly.  The  following  day  the  royal  bride  went 
to  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  and  there  a  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced upon  her,  and  a  goblet  full  of  wine  was  given ; 
this  was  called  the  Johannis  blessing,  and  of  this  she  and 
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the  count  were  to  partake.  Now,  after  the  marriage  was 
celebrated,  when  every  one  was  to  settle  down  in  their 
proper  places,  there  arose  a  dispute  among  the  authorities 
concerning  me.  The  Count  von  Zinzendorf  said  that  he 
would  only  admit  the  lady  of  the  bedchamber  (as  the 
noble  maidens  were  then  called)  to  his  table ;  that  the 
others  must  have  their  meals  with  the  *  Iwffmeisterva! 
This  the  duke  would  not  consent  to,  as  he  said  that  she 
was  only  from  the  burgher  class,  whereas  I  was  of  an  old 
family,  and  not  inferior  to  the  others,  and  he  could  not  per- 
mit that  such  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  us, 
especially  as  I  was  his  wife's  goddaughter. 

"As  this,  however,  was  of  no  avail,  it  was  determined 
that  I  should  return  with  the  duchess,  and  when  the  rea- 
son was  explained  to  me,  it  appeared  to  me  quite  won- 
derful, for  it  was  my  wish  to  have  my  meals  along  with 
the  *  hoffmeisterin*  rather  than  at  the  prince's  table.  But 
I  did  not  know  that  God  had  so  ordained  it  in  his  mercy, 
and  that  my  poor  prayers  had  been  so  graciously  listened 
to ;  for  after  the  course  of  some  years  the  princess  and  all 
the  persons  who  had  accompanied  her,  fell  away  to  the 
Popish  religion.  But  at  the  time  I  was  much  troubled 
to  be  obliged  to  return  ;  I  thought  they  might  imagine  I 
had  not  comported  myself  right,  and  I  also  feared  to  be 
brought  again  under  the  severe  discipline  of  my  father. 

"  But  the  Duke  of  Holstein  had  obtained  Wiesenburg 
from  Saxony,  which  was  about  ten  miles  from  Leipzig  and 
one  from  Zwickau,  and  dwelt  there,  so  it  pleased  the  duchess 
to  keep  me  with  her.  I  practised  myself  in  all  kinds  of 
accomplishments,  so  that  I  was  much  liked ;  in  dancing, 
too,  I  excelled  others,  so  that  these  vanities  were  dear 
and  pleasing  to  me ;  I  had  also  a  real  liking  for  splendid 
dress  and  the  like  trifles,  because  it  became  me  well,  and  I 
was  much  commended  by  every  one.    Never  did  axL^  <«Siak 
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tell  me  that  it  waa  not  right,  but,  on  the  contrary,  praised 
me  for  these  vanities,  and  considered  me  godiy  because  I 
liked  to  read  and  pray,  and  went  to  church  and  was  often 
able  to  give  a  good  account  of  all  the  main  points  of  the 
sermon  ;  I  even  knew  what  had  been  preached  upon  the 
same  text  the  preceding  year.  I  was  looked  upon  as  a 
godly  maiden  both  by  spiritual  and  worldly  persons,  yet  I 
pursued  my  course  with  worldly  thoughts,  and  was  not 
really  a  tme  follower  of  Christ. 

"  Then  it  was  ordained  by  God's  mercy  that  the  son  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  of  the  family  of  Erettwitz,  fell  in  love 
with  me  ;  and  when,  through  the  medium  of  his  father,  he 
asked  me  in  marriage  of  my  royal  master  and  mistress, 
and  of  my  deceased  father,  they  all  replied  yes  ;  but  that 
be  must  first  serve  a  year  as  a  comet,  and  then  have  hia 
father's  company,  who  was  lieutenant-colonel  under  the 
Elector  of  Saxony.  Now  when  he  went  forth  to  the 
war,  I  heard  from  others  that  he  did  not  lead  a  godly,  but 
a  worldly  life ;  then  I  was  secretly  troubled  and  threw 
myself  on  my  face  before  God,  and  prayed  that  either  his 
spirit  or  our  engagement  might  be  changed.  But  I  did 
not  know  that  the  Moat  High  had  brought  this  to  pass, 
that  I  might  he  preserved  from  other  noble  raarriagea,  for 
I  was  then  still  veiy  young,  and  had  many  opportunities 
of  marrying,  all  of  which  I  escaped  through  this  betrothal, 
though  on  his  side  he  had  thought  of  many  others,  and 
engaged  himself  here  and  there  in  that  foreign  country. 
This  lasted  several  years,  during  which  I  experienced 
much  secret  sorrow,  which  threw  a  damp  over  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world.  In  the  course  of  these  years,  Erettwitz 
was  always  changing  hia  mind,  fixing  his  thoughts  upon 
others,  and  when  nothing  came  of  it,  he  turned  again  to 
me,  and  wrote  about  constancy,  all  which  I  committed  to 
the  Most  High,  and  sought  to  unite  myself  closer  to  God. 
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Hence  mnch  refreshment  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  was 
imparted  to  me,  sometimes  in  sleep  through  holy  dreams^ 
in  which  I  powerfully  spoke  out  the  words  of  Scripture,  and 
thereupon  awoke,  so  that  my  companion,  who  had  a  godly 
heart,  was  often  sore  troubled  that  she  could  not  expe- 
rience the  like.  I  always  comforted  her  by  saying  that  she 
shoidd  regard  me  as  a  child  that  required  to  be  enticed  by 
her  father,  but  that  she  was  so  confirmed  in  faith  she 
would  have  no  need  of  such  enticement.  And  this  came 
from  my  heart,  for  I  saw  well  that  my  joyous  spirit  drew 
me  to  the  world,  but  my  God  drew  me  again  to  Him  by 
his  leva 

**  At  last  he  who  had  been  so  changeable  came  home  and 
visited  our  Court     But  my  spiritual  condition  did   not 
please  him,  because  he  thought  so  much  Bible  reading 
woidd  not  befit  a  soldier's  wife  :  he  would  have  been  glad 
if  I  would  have  renounced  him,  as  his  father  knew  of  a 
rich  marriage  for  him  in  Dresden,  if  he  could  with  decency 
fi-ee  himself  from  me ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  be  called 
faithless,  so  he  would  fain  have  thrown  the  blame  upon 
me.     I  remained  quiet,  however,  and  did  not  mind  him, 
but  trusted  to  my  Heavenly  Father,  who  would  order  all 
aright.     Now  there  was  one,  named  von  Fresen,   who 
would  fain  have  warned  me,  thinking  I  did  not  observe 
that  the  said  Brettwitz  was  not  acting  uprightly ;  so  he 
wrote  me  a  letter,  for  he  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  me,  as  I  was  always  with  my  duchess  in  her  room. 
This  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  said  Brettwitz,  who 
thought   to   find  therein  great  evidence   upon  which  to 
accuse  me,  either  of  having  an  affection  for  another,  or  of 
courting  others.     His  father,  who  was  then  present,  also 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity,  and  that  they 
might  with  a  good  grace  enter  upon  the  rich  marriage  ;  so 
he  went  to  the  duke  and  showed  him  the  letter  as  igrooC 
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that  others  were  wooing  me,  and  therefore  his  son  neither 
cotkld  nor  would  entertain  any  further  hopes  of  me,  but 
would  seek  happiness  elsewhere.  It  vexed  the  duke 
much  to  hear  such  things  of  me,  who  hail  hitherto,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  repelled  all  advances.  It  grieved  me 
much  that  my  royal  master  and  mistress  should  thus  think 
of  me.  But  when  I  went  to  ray  room  weeping,  the  words 
came  into  my  mind,  '  What  I  do  thou  knoweat  not  now, 
but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter ; '  from  these  I  derived 
consolation.  When  on  the  following  day  the  letter  was 
read  correctly,  it  appeared  that  in  it  the  writer  compl^ned 
that  he  had  never  been  able  to  gain  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  me,  and  declaring  his  honourable  love,  and 
that  I  kept  myself  in  reserve  for  a  person  who  was  false, 
rejecting  the  love  of  others.  Thus  it  became  known  that 
I  was  innocent,  and  the  Brettwitzes  could  not  get  out  of 
it  in  that  way.  The  duke  and  duchess  then  asked  me 
what  my  wishes  were,  as  it  must  now  be  decided.  Then  I 
begged  that  Brettwitz  might  not  be  driven  to  many  me. 
Thereupon  the  said  von  Brettwitz  sent  two  cavaliers  to 
me  in  order  to  leam  how  I  was  minded  towards  him,  and 
whether  he  was  still  to  wait  some  time  for  his  happineaa 
But  I  gave  him  liberty,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  to  seek 
his  happiness  where  he  liked ;  for  I  felt  no  longer  bound  to 
retain  my  affection  for  one  so  faithless,  who,  if  possible, 
would  have  made  me  out  guilty  of  want  of  fidelty.  There- 
upon he  paid  me  the  false  compliment  of  saying  that  he 
regretted  the  misunderstanding :  and  it  was  then  settled 
that  he  was  to  make  no  further  pretensions  to  me.  The 
rich  marriage,  however,  did  not  take  place,  and  later  he 
became  paralytic 

"  Thus  I  was  relieved  from  this  burden,  and  I  had  become 
80  strong  in  spirit  that  I  did  not  entertain  any  further 
Uioughtfi  of  marriage.     I  always  felt  that  amongst  the 
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nobility  there  were  many  evil  habits  which  were  quite 
contrary  to  Christianity — first,  because  they  had  more 
(^poi'tunities  of  drinking ;  and  secondly,  that  for  every 
thoughtless  word  they  must  endanger  body  and  soul,  if 
they  would  not  be  disgraced  I  reflected  deeply  on  this, 
that  they  should  dare  to  imagine  themselves  Christians, 
and  yet  live  quite  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ ;  and 
that  it  never  occurred  to  them  once  to  abstain  from  such 
proceedings.  This  took  away  from  me  all  disposition  to 
marry ;  for  although  I  knew  some  fine  natures  that  had  a 
horror  of  all  these  vices,  yet  I  thought  that  one's  descen- 
dants would  be  exposed  to  the  same  dangers.  Still  I  felt 
I  ought  not  to  take  a  husband  from  another  class,  as  my 
deceased  father  thought  much  of  his  ancient  family, 

"  But  God  continued  to  impart  more  grace  to  me  ;  and  I 
became  acquainted  in  Frankfort  with  a  truly  godly  man. 
For  when  my  noble  master  and  mistress  were  travelling 
to  the  baths  at  Emser,  a  stranger  was  on  board  the  vessel 
in  which  we  went.  By  God's  special  providence  he  seated 
himself  next  me,  and  we  fell  into  a  spiritual  discourse 
which  lasted  some  hours,  so  that  the  four  miles  from 
Frankfort  to  Mayence,  where  he  disembarked,  appeared  to 
me  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  We  talked  without  ceasing, 
and  it  seemed  just  as  if  he  read  my  heart.  Then  I  gave 
vent  to  all,  concerning  which  I  had  hitherto  lived  in 
doubt.  Indeed  I  found  in  this  friend  what  I  had  des- 
paired of  ever  finding  in  any  man  in  the  world.  Long 
had  I  looked  around  me  to  discover  whether  there  might 
be  any  true  doers  of  the  Word,  and  it  had  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  me  that  I  could  find  none.  But  when 
I  perceived  in  this  man  such  great  penetration,  that  he 
could  see  into  the  very  recesses  of  my  heart,  also  such 
humility,  gentleness,  holy  love,  and  earnestness  to  teach 
the  way  of  truth,  then  I  was  truly  comforted  and  much 
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j^^^%  'lfV«  wan  iny  heart  filled  witii  godly  con- 
^^E|^  Gb^  *w  i»ver-iDCreasing  distaste  to  the  world: 
^H[^  ifi^yawtl',  '  Shall  I  defraud  my  spiritual  nature 
u  ■Mik'^  <^  «iiAttl«imptible  transitory  pleasures  ?  No  ;  I 
J.  V^J\  Wlp  prevail,  let  it  cost  what  it  may,'  I 
,  l,l»vvvwpi«i  W  iho  friend  who  had  imparted  to  me  so 

,^^uX^^  kE'lK  tliat  I  loved  him  as  a  father,  and  that  I 
yii>kt  h'  liHiwii  myself  from  all  worldly  ties.  He  was, 
^X^li■,  l'tmrl\il  t.liat  I  should  not  have  strength  enough 
fci'  uXi  that  I  should  meet  with.  But  the  parable  of 
\v  fnolitih  viigius  and  other  similar  salutary  passages 
kJy  Writ  wore  ever  in  my  heart,  and  they  impelled  me 
fu  up  this  pleasures  of  the  world ;  yet  I  felt  a  fear  of 
tasltir  and  mistress  which  I  could  not  conquer.  Then 
iiieutly  danced  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  knew  not 
to  help  myselt      '  Ah,'  thought  I  frequently,  '  if  I 

but  the  daughter  of  a  herdsman,  I  should  not  be 
sd  for  living  in  the  simplicity  of  Christ's  teaching, 
ne  would  mind  me.'  But  when  I  became  conscious 
io  position  coidd  excuse  me,  I  determined  that  notbJng 
d  be  a  hindrance  to  me  cither  in  life  or  death,  I 
fore  went  to  my  duchess,  and  be^ed  for  my  dis- 
J.     This  was  refused  ;  but,  as  she  wished  to  know 

had  moved  me  to  this,  I  told  her  openly,  that  th^ 
'.  was  obliged  to  lead  at  court  was  against  my  con- 
oe.     Then  did  my  dear  duchess  try  to  divert  mv  mind 

this,   looked  upon  it   as  a   tit  of  melancholy,  and 

'You  always  hve  like  a  virtuous  maiden,  and  read 
pray  assiduously ;  you  see  al.^o  that  others  who  are 

Christians  do  the  like  things ;  they  an?  not  for- 
m  if  the  heart  is  not  set  upon  them.'  But  I 
led  out  to  her  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  word ; 

^^^H  ■  The  stnuiger  via  Spcuer. 
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I  did  not  judge  other  men,  but  could  not  be  content  to 
follow  their  example.  As  now  my  dear  duchess  saw  that 
she  could  not  change  my  mind,  she  promised  to  excuse 
me  everything  that  I  felt  to  be  contrary  to  my  conscience, 
only  she  would  have  me  remain  with  her  and  perform  my 
duties  in  all  other  respects  as  before.  But  I  represented 
that  she  would  be  deprived  of  much  service  by  this, 
especially  when  strangers  came,  when  it  might  easily 
happen  that  the  other  maiden  should  fall  sick,  then  she 
would  be  without  attendance,  because  I  would  not  be 
present  at  appointed  gaieties,  and  that  would  give  occa- 
sion for  ridicule.  She  would  not,  however,  be  deterred 
from  her  object,  but  promised  me  faithfully  that  I  should 
be  relieved  from  all  attendance  at  mere  amusements. 
Then  she  mentioned  it  to  the  duke,  who  contended  with 
me  sharply,  and  said  it  was  the  suggestion  of  the  devil, 
that  I,  who  was  a  young  lady,  beloved  by  high  and  low, 
should  expose  myself  to  so  much  contempt,  that  I  should 
be  considered  a  fool ;  besides,  what  would  my  relatives 
say?  Now,  when  all  this  persuasion  was  of  no  avail, 
they  sent  several  clergymen  to  me,  who  tried  to  persuade 
me  that  I  did  not  rightly  understand  the  words  of 
Scripture.  But  I  put  it  to  their  consciences  which  of  these 
two  ways  was  safest :  to  follow  after  the  footsteps  of  Chrisf 
in  all  simplicity,  or,  while  enjoying  worldly  pleasures, 
merely  to  talk  of  it  and  treat  it  with  respect,  yet  doing 
otherwisa  Then  they  said  that  the  first  would  certainly  be 
the  best ;  but  who  could  so  live  ? — we  were  all  sinful  men. 
Then  I  replied, '  It  is  commanded  me  to  choose  the  better 
way,  and  as  to  the  power  of  doing  it,  I  left  that  to  my  God.* 
Then  they  left  me  in  peace. 

"  They  now  tried  to  move  me  in  another  way,  by  ridicule. 
For  at  the  royal  table  they  often  looked  at  one  another, 
and  then  at  me,  laughing  amongst  themselves  '^  thft^  <5&»i. 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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said  also  that  it  ■was  not  becoming  a  woman  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  read  the  Bible  so  much,  she  would  become  too 
clever.  But  I  let  them  jeer.  When  this  had  gone  on 
almost  a  year,  during  which  I  was  treated  with  contempt 
by  even  the  most  insignificant  at  the  court,  excepting 
some  pious  souls,  whilst  I  thought  little  of  suffering  for 
Christ's  sake,  there  was  a  sudden  change.  The  great  and 
glorious  God  brought  such  fear  into  all  hearts,  the  highest 
as  well  as  the  lowest,  that  they  did  not  venture  to  say  or 
do  anything  wrong  in  my  presence  ;  although  they  did  not 
fejir  the  court  preachers,  yet  before  me  they  were  quiet, 
and  the  otherwLse  wild  young  people  controlled  themselves 
when  they  saw  me  coming.  Then  did  tears  come  into  my 
eyea,  whilst  I  thought  within  myself,  '  Oh,  wonderful  God, 
with  what  power  have  I  been  enabled  to  bring  it  to 
pass,  that  both  great  and  small  fear  to  do  WTong  in  my 
presence  ! '  This  thought  did  not  puff  up  my  heart,  but 
led  me  to  humility ;  I  poured  out  my  soul  before  God,  as 
I  had  experienced  his  power,  and  saw  that  He  could  turn 
the  hearts  of  princes  like  the  watera  of  a  rivulet.  In  this 
condition  of  things  I  continued  yet  three  years  at  court, 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  experienced  much  kindness,  not 
alone  from  my  dear  master  and  mistress,  but  from  every 
one  ;  but  hy  God's  grace  I  did  not  accept  many  favours 
from  the  great,  nor  employ  them  upon  temporal  things. 

"  Having  then  for  three  years  lived  at  court  in  all  simpli- 
city, and  rejected  all  transitory  pleasures,  whereby  the  body, 
and  not  the  spirit,  is  recreated,  it  came  to  pass  that  my 
deceased  father  required  me  to  keep  his  house,  as  my  step- 
mother had  died  in  childbed,  and  the  child  was  still  alive, 
and  so  I  was  called  from  court.  It  was,  however,  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  obtain  my  dismissal,  as  my  dear  ducliess  loved 
me  as  if  I  were  her  child,  and  lamented  my  departure 
with  many  tears  ;  she  even  sent  after  me  to  beg  I  might 
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return,  and  did  not  desist  till  I  promised  that  if  I  ever 
retomed  to  court  I  should  consider  myself  bound  to  them 
before  all  others.  But  when  I  came  home  I  found  that 
the  child  had  meanwhile  died,  and  my  father  had  deter- 
mined to  become  high  steward  of  the  Princess  von 
Fhilippseck.  Thus  I  was  free  to  settle  myself  with 
a  noble  and  godly  widow,  Baurin  von  Eyseneck — ^her 
maiden  name  was  Hinsbergen — ^whose  manner  of  life 
was  known  to  every  one  in  Frankfort,  and  whose  end  was 
blessed.  With  her  I  was  six  years,  and  we  loved  one 
another  as  though  of  one  heart  and  souL 

"  About  this  period,  being  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  the 
Lord  so  mightily  strengthened  me,  that  I  was  joyful  while 
others  trembled  and  desponded.  It  happened  that  I  was 
on  the  passage-boat  from  Frankfort  to  Hanau  going  to 
visit  my  sister ;  there  were  divers  people  on  board,  among 
them  some  soldiers,  who  were  canying  on  very  coarse  and 
improper  jokes  with  poor  women.  I  was  sorrowful  that 
these  people  were  so  entirely  unmindful  of  their  souls,  and, 
leaning  against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  endeavoui-ed  to  sleep 
that  I  might  not  hear  such  talk.  In  my  sleep  I  dreamt 
of  the  sentence  in  Psalm  xiv.,  'The  Lord  looked  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men.'  Upon  this  I 
awoke,  and  in  waking  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  a  great 
storm  of  wind  turned  the  ship  round  ;  then  was  I  terrified 
and  thought  within  myself,  'Art  thou  really  awake  ?  What 
is  thy  state  of  mind  ? '  Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards there  came  a  mighty  whirlwind  which  took  hold  of 
the  ship.  We  were  in  very  great  danger,  so  that  all  cried 
out  with  anguish,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  for 
help — He  whom  they  had  so  often  before  named  carelessly 
in  their  frivolous  jesting.  Then  did  God  open  my  mouth, 
to  make  them  feel  how  good  it  is  to  walk  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  that  He  is  a  refuge  in  the  time  of  trouhW 
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Whan  now  the  Host  Higfa  mercifiiUT  Uid  the  unei 
»Uirta,  oDe  of  the  momta  was  so  impudent  as  to  s»y  j 
iiigty,  that  our  ahip  would  hare  been  orcnrhelmed  I 
the  waves,  'but,  aa  there  ia  a  sahtt  <m  board,  we  hnt 
been  saved ; '  so  lajiag  the  lauded  loud,  whereupon  J 
became  much  excited,  aod  said, '  Yon  impudent  worn 
think  you  that  the  haiMl  of  the  Lord  coold  not  reach  us  V 
And  acutely  had  I  dosed  my  mouth,  when  the  former 
wind  rose  again,  a  leak  appeared  in  the  boat,  and  all  gave 
up  hope  of  life ;  but  I  felt  an  unusual  joy,  and  thou^t, 
'  Shall  I  now  see  my  Jesua  ?  What  will  now  remain  in 
the  water  1  Nothing  but  the  mortal — that  which  has  so 
often  hindered  me.  That  which  has  been  life  in  me  wil|i 
never  die,'  &c.,  &c.  The  ship  wa^  already  tilling  witli 
water ;  all  the  caulking  and  pumping  was  of  uo  avail ;  thf 
itonn  alto  held  on,  so  that  it  was  impossibli.'  to  turn  to  the 
land,  either  on  the  right  or  left  hand,  and  we  thought  thai 
tiie  ship  would  aink  ;  but  all  at  once  the  wind  was  luUe(^ 
aDd  the  ship  reached  the  shore.  Then  ihd  all  spring  oafc 
of  the  ship,  and  the  wild  soldieis  who  had  been  moved' 
by  my  words,  looked  after  me  with  great  care,  so  that  ], 
came  well  to  land,  and  thanked  God  that  I  had  been  aUft 
to  speak  to  their  hearts. 

"When  I  had  been  about  a  year  with  the  widow  Baarin„ 
my  dear  master  and  mistress  heard  that  my  father  ns' 
longer  needed  me,  so  my  dear  mistress  wrote,  herself  to 
me  to  return  and  resume  my  service  ;  slie  would  send  the' 
carriage  for  me  and  give  me  double  salary,  and  I  was  to 
be  called  mistress  of  the  robes ;  but  I  excused  myself  by; 
saying  that  I  must  take  charge  of  my  father's  property,, 
and  therefore  be  often  present  there.  But  when  I  had' 
passed  six  years  with  dear  Frau  Baurin,  it  was  ordained  ■ 
by  the  Most  High  God  that  my  dear  husband,  who  had, 

n  me  some  years  before  at  Frankfort,  began  to  think; 
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of  marrying  me ;  he  gave  at  LUbeck  a  commission  to  a 
certain  person  to  speak  to  me  concerning  it,  who  did  it, 
bat  after  some  time  had  passed,  for  want  of  an  opportu- 
nity.    But  when  I  first  heard  it,  I  could  not  think  of 
marrying,  and  after  offering  up  my  prayers  to  Gkxi,  I  sat 
down   and  wrote  to  this  effect,  and  suggested  to  him 
another  very  excellent  person.    But  my  dear  husband 
would  not  be  deterred,  and  wrote  to  my  dear  Mend,  also 
to  sundry  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  and  to  my  deceased 
father.     This  letter  I  at  first  retained,  till  my  conscience 
constrained  me  to  deliever  it  to  my  father,  as  it  had  no 
other  aim  than  to  serve  to  the  glory  of  God.     Then  I 
wrote  and  sent  him  the  letter,  and  at  the  same  time 
remained  as  calm  as  if  it  were  nothing  concerning  myself 
All  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  my  father  were  unknown 
to  me,  and  I  did  not  think  that  my  deceased  father  would 
give  his  consent.     But  when  his  answer  came — wherein  he 
wrote  that  he  had  many  reasons  for  not  wishing  me  so  far 
from  him  in  his  old  age,  and  had  never  yet  made  up  his 
mind  to  allow  his  child  to  marry  below  her  station,  yet 
he  could  not  withstand  the  will  of  God, — it  went  to  my 
heart,  and  I  thought  it  must  be  of  God,  because  my  father's 
heart  had  been  touched  beyond  all  expectation.     He  left 
the  matter  to  my  disposal,  which  I  did  not,  however,  agree 
to,  but  submitted  it  entirely  to  his  wilL     My  brother-in- 
law,  von  Dorfield,  high  steward  at  the  court  of  Hanau, 
was  much  against  it,  but  my  deceased  father  answered 
him  in  a  most  Christian  spirit,*  that  it  was  not  good  for 
us,  of  the  evangelical  faith,  to  esteem  the  clergy  so  little, 
as  the  Papists  held  their  priests  so  high ;  further,  that  his 
daughter  was  not  suited  to  a  worldly  man ;  that  she  would 
not  marry  inconsiderately  out  of  her  class,  as  was  known 

*  The  lather  now  held  a  sitaation  at  a  pious  court ;  the  priiice«&^  ^V^ssf^ 
attendant  he  was,  was  an  active  promotec  ol  ^<^  icaX/^ 
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to  every  one.  But  God  had  called  me  to  this  vocation. 
They  were  therefore  obliged  to  be  quiet,  and  my  father 
gave  his  consent. 

"  Thereupon  my  dear  hasband  came  to  Frankfort,  and  we 
were  married  on  the  7th  September,  1680,  by  D.  Spener, 
in  the  presence  of  her  Highness  the  Princess  von  Philipp- 
seck,  my  father,  and  some  noble  persons  of  distinction; 
there  were  about  thirty,  and  everj-thing  went  off  in  such 
a  quiet  and  Christian  manner,  that  every  one  was  pleased. 
But  the  demon  of  calumny  could  not  refrain  from  his 
raaUce ;  it  vexed  his  tools  that  the  marriage  was  not 
accompanied  by  eating  and  drinking  and  wild  doings, 
after  the  manner  of  the  world.  Then  they  invented  this 
lie,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  appeared  in  the  chamber  in 
which  we  were  married,  in  a  form  of  fire,  and  that  we  had 
interpreted  the  Eevelation  of  St.  John.  Such  Ues  were 
also  reported  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heiler,  who  had  been  himself 
at  our  wedding.  But  when  he  contradicted  them,  and 
stated  that  he  had  been  present,  that  nothing  had  passed 
but  what  was  truly  Christian,  they  were  ashamed  of  their 
lies." 

Thus  far  the  wife.  The  narration  of  the  husband  forms 
a  BUpplement  to  hers.  But  first  we  will  give  his  account 
of  his  youth,  and  of  hia  experiences  as  shepherd  of  souls. 
Dr.  Johann  Wilhelm  Peteraen  begins  thus : — 

"  I  was  horn  in  the  renowned  city  of  Osnabriick,  on  tha 
Ist  of  June,  1649,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  where  my  father,  George  Petersen,  had  been 
sent  from  Lubeck  on  business  concerning  the  peace. 
When  I  grew  older,  my  parents  sent  me  to  the  Latin 
school  at  Lubeck.  They  never  had  to  force  me  to  stndy, 
for  I  paid  attention  to  all  my  lessons,  and  concealed 
jlpdles,  in  order  that  I  might  thus  study  whilst  others 
*   t     1  then  also  copied  divers  small  books,  as  I  could 
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not  obtain  printed  copies.  But  I  more  especially  appli 
myself  to  prayer,  as  I  had  seen  my  mother  do,  after  I  h 
heard  from  her  that  one  could  obtain  everything  frc 
God  through  prayer,  on  which  account  I  always,  before 
began  my  studies,  called  upon  God  to  bless  them.  A 
once,  when  I  was  in  want  of  money  to  buy  a  certain  boc 
I  went  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  placed  myself  on  the  lo 
stools  before  the  altar,  and  prayed  to  God  to  grant  i 
wherewith  to  buy  the  desired  book.  Now  when  I  h 
knelt  down  and  finished  my  prayer,  behold  there  lay 
heap  of  money  on  the  bench  before  which  I  had  kne! 
this  strengthened  me  much.  But  when,  in  consequence 
wished  to  make  a  custom  of  it,  and  again  sought  to  obtf 
money  by  prayer,  through  the  wise  guidance  of  God 
found  nothing,  for  He  only  hears  us  when  in  chi 
like  simplicity  we  appear  before  Him  without  a 
after-thought.  But  yet  once,  when  about  to  be  j 
nished,  I  turned  to  God  in  prayer,  and  punishment  ^ 
averted. 

"  Now  when  I  came  to  the  third  class,  I  had  been  v^ 
diligent ;  therefore  the  Herr  Conrector  put  the  others 
shame  by  my  example,  and  said  that  I  had  surpassed  th< 
all  and  gained  the  crown,  and,  as  he  expressed  hims< 
would  throw  sand  into  their  eyes.  This  vexed  the  schoL 
much,  and  excited  their  envy;  they  painted  a  crown 
my  book,  and  strewed  it  thick  with  sand,  with  this  inscr 
tion :  '  This  is  Petersen's  crown,  and  the  sand  he  woi 
cast  in  our  eyes.'  At  last  I  was  afraid  to  repeat  my  less 
too  readily,  though  I  had  learnt  it  thoroughly,  lest  I  shoi 
be  beaten  by  the  other  scholars.  When  I  was  remo\ 
into  the  first  class,  I  found  there  excellent  preceptors, 
this  period  I  put  many  verses  in  print,  especially  on  1 
death  of  my  dearly  beloved  mother.  I  also  delivered  t 
orations  on  the  restoration  of  peace  at  Lubeck  ^  and  i 
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of  Hercules.     In  1669  I  went  to  the  UnivBraty  of 
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"ViteD  I  had  become  master  of  arts  at  Giessen,  I  -was 
niQch  loved  by  the  profeseors,  and  also  was,  as  far  as  lay 
in  my  power,  on  terms  of  friendship  with  everyone.  Then 
was  Dr.  Spener,  of  Frankfort,  strongly  recommended  to  me ; 
therefore  I  resolved  to  go  to  Frankfort  to  visit  him,  in 
Older  to  see  whether  the  reality  came  up  to  the  praise.  I 
found  him  fav  superior  to  what  I  had  heard ;  his  was  quite 
a  different  life  and  character  to  what  I  had  seen  in  general 
I  hod  indeed,  at^r  my  fashion,  feared  God  and  loved  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  but  by  the  light  of  ray  merely  worldly 
learning  these  were  very  obscure  to  me,  so  that  when  I 
presided  at  a  disputation  I  feared  many  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  were  brought  against  me  by  others.  Now  I 
became  aware  how  important  it  was  to  imdeistand  rightly 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  the 
learning  was  not  worth  much  which  could  be  obtained  by 
mere  human  industry. 

"  There  came  at  that  time  to  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  the  friendship  and  intercourse  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Spener,  a  noble  lady,  who  had  formerly  been  maid  of 
honour  at  a  court ;  and  as  I  desired  much  to  have,  if  ouly 
for  once,  some  talk  with  her,  I  begged  the  reverend  doctor 
to  give  me  hor  address  in  a  note.  This  he  did,  and  I  went 
to  her,  and  presented  her  with  my  last  disputation,  under 
the  impression  that  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  her,  as 
ahe  had  learnt  Hebrew  and  had  much  acquaiatancc  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  But  she  told  me  that  I  had  therein 
glorified  '  the  god  Petersen,'  and  that,  for  a  true  knowledge 
of  God  in  Christ,  far  more  was  required  than  such  worldly 
learoing,  which  produced  generally  a  boastful  spirit,  and 
whereby  one  could  hardly  attain  to  the  godly  simplicity  of 
Jjoavcnly  thiuga.     This  speech  sank  deep  into  my  heart, 


I  and  I  was  at  once  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it.     After  that 

I  began  to  write  a  little  book,  wherein  I  noted  down  what 
I  heard  from  pious  people  concerning  the  way  to  true  god- 
liness ;  and  I  began  to  practise  what  I  had  thus  learnt,  for 
without  this  effectual  working  all  else  would  be  fruitless. 

"Now  when  I  had  been  strengthened  in  this  course, 
I  went  back  to  Giessen,  where  the  change  in  me  was  soon 
perceived ;  and  they  began  to  ridicule  me  on  account  of 
my  '  piety/    But  I  cared  little  for  it." 

(Petersen  afterwards  returned  to  his  home,  at  Lubeck, 
and  became  there  professor  of  poetry,  but  met  with  great 
enmity  from  the  Jesuits.  In  1677  he  became  preacher  at 
Hanover ;  and  was  called  from  thence,  in  1678,  to  Cutin, 
as  the  court  preacher  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein.) 

"But  I  had  not  been  long  court  preacher  at  Cutin, 
when  it  happened  that  500  thalers  were  stolen  out  of  the 
room  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber.  In 
order  to  recover  his  money  he  went  to  a  hereditary  black- 
smith,* at  the  village  of  Zemikaw,  that  he  might  *  knock 
out  the  thief's  eye ;'  and  in  order  that  the  smith  might 
do  it  better  he  let  him  know,  through  an  emapdnneVy-f 
that  the  bishop  desired  it,  which  was  not  the  case.  When 
the  smith  is  to  perform  a  work  of  this  kind  he  must  prepare 
a  nail  three  successive  Sundays,  and  on  the  last  Sunday 
strike  this  nail  into  a  head  made  for  the  purpose  ;  where- 
upon the  thief,  as  they  say,  will  lose  his  eye.  He  must, 
ako,  at  midnight  rise  up  naked,  and  go  backwards  to  a 
hut  which  he  has  newly  built  in  an  open  field,  and  go  up 
to  a  large  new  bellows ;  take  it  and  blow  out  the  fire  with 

*  A  special  virtue  was  ascribed  by  the  superstitious  not  only  to  inherited 
metal  but  to  inherited  knowledge,  particularly  of  smiths,  shepherds,  and 
executioners. 

t  Mounted  mercenaries  who  had  no  groom  boy.  The  einspanner  per- 
formed in  peace  the  service  of  gensdarmes. 
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I  tvo  Ivge  bell-bounds  wilt  appear.     This 

I  havittg  takes  place  in  the  nigbt  of  tbe  first 

>  Tillqgeas  of  Zemikav  came   to  ne  to  com- 

I  ibe  vbole  riUage  bad  no  rest  for  this  tenible 

^  wbkh  tbey  bad  beud  tn  tbe  smitby.  and  said  I 

b  to  make  it  known  to  tbe  duke,  tbat  be  m^bt  stop 

Mlit>«Mik«d  work.     I  told  tbem  tbat  these  were  important 

■I  wkacb  they  had  related  to  me ;  and  asked,  serioofily, 

r  the  affitir  was  really  such  as  they  represented  it. 

If  »U3w«-Ted  that  tbe  whole  vill^e  could  bear  witoesa 

,1  that  the  ^lurjMH  n«r  bad  empowered  the  smith  to 

"niereupon  I  went  to  tbe  bishop  *  (with  whom,  as 

y  -w  ^ppeued,  the  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  then 

1^*,  HuhI  I  told  him  1  wished  to  say  something  to  him 

When  I  had  related  all  to  him  he  was  horrified, 

;bt  fiv  ftirtheT  information  conceming  the  matter,  and 

)  ibat  the  einspdnner  bad  enjoined  the  smith  to  do 

b  4tie  bishop's  name ;  then  he  inquired  of  me  what 

I  replied  that,  as  his  name  had  been  mis- 

e  public  wicked  proceedings,  it  was  necessary 

^  which  bad  been  built  in  honour  of  tbe  devil, 

•  destroyed  in  the  name  of  God ;  this  was  approved 

t0upon  I  proceeded  to  do  it ;  the  boys  from  the 

ble  pages,  and  many  noblemen  accompanied  me 

V  tbe  work  of  tbe  deviL     Tbe  smith  had  already 

r,  but  his  wife  came  and  begged  tbat  she  might 

I  to  keep  the  new  bellows  and  the  iron  utenals. 

1  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  to  desire  to 

g  her  things  what  tbe  devil  had  handled ;  wbere- 

9  desisted  from  ber  petition.     But  the  noble  pages 

D_of  Holstein  is  Bishop  or  Lnbect.      The  caart  pretcher 

*iUiig  totliecase.hisdakeorbtBhop.    This  double  positioii 

,  aud  bis  ecmdnct,  deaotc  the  helpless  caodition  of  the 
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set  fire  to  and  burnt  the  hut  and  bellows,  and  cast  the  iror 
work  into  deep  water.  Now  there  came  some  merchants 
travelling  from  Hamburgh,  who  looked  on  and  listened  tc 
my  discourse.  It  was  just  during  the  period  of  Christmas 
so  I  took  the  passage, '  Behold  a  house  of  God  among  men, 
and  explained  it  shortly,  but  said  in  direct  application; 
*  Behold  a  house  of  the  devil  among  the  Zemikawers 

{This  is  the  place  where  formerly  the  idol  of  the  Holsteiners 
Zemebog,  was  worshipped,  who  wishes  again  to  instal 
himself;  but  has  been  driven  away  by  the  injimction  o: 
the  bishop.'  At  the  catechising,  also,  at  which  the  duke 
with  his  court,  were  in  the  habit  of  attending,  I  made  ar 
impressive  speech,  saying  that  the  thief  must  be  amon{ 
the  court;  also  that  there  were  conjectures  afloat  as  U 
who  it  was,  and  that  if  the  thief  would  bring  me  thif 
money,  I  called  God  to  witness,  I  would  not  betray  him 
So  the  thief,  at  night,  would  have  laid  down  the  stolei 
money  in  the  churchyard  near  my  house,  but  could  nol 
because  the  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  had  placed  hii 
people  there  to  catch  the  thief.  Thus  he  himself  preventec 
the  restoration.  The  bishop  was  very  angry  with  the  gen 
tleman  of  the  bedchamber,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  th< 
court.  But  he  uttered  menaces  against  me,  because  I  hac 
>  disgraced  him  in  my  sermon,  having  said  that  his  name 

'  which  the  smith  must  have  mentioned  in  his  proceedings 

would  be  known  by  the  devils  in  hell,  and  that  he  shoulc 
take  care  not  to  get  there  himself.  But  I  did  not  care  fo] 
his  threats,  but  trusted  myself  to  my  God  and  my  oflBce. 

"  The  courtiers,  however,  leagued  themselves  against  me 
they  sided  almost  all  with  the  court  mareschal,  a  Mecklen 
burger.  But  the  mai*eschal  sought  out  all  kinds  of  occa 
sions  against  the  duchess  and  her  maid  of  honour,  Naundorf 
and  made  the  duke  imagine  that  the  duchess  followec 
the  advice  of  Naundorf  in  everything,  and  thereih^  ^ 
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lliikn  WM  initntcul  against  the  duchess.  But,  as  I  was  not 
In  lltolr  lnnt(iift,  tlio  court  raareschal  asked  me  in  the  public 
iwliiikn,  to  which  party  I  belonged,  the  great  or  the  little. 
W,V  tlifl  pruat  party,  they  meant  thomselvea  I  answered 
tlial  I  was  on  the  side  of  God  and  justice.  The  mareschal 
rpjiliod,  that  they  would  soon  shorten  my  cloak  for  me. 
Now  an  I  perceived  that  the  Ul  will  of  the  duke  to  the 
dilulioiH  continued  increasing,  I  went  to  him,  and  spoke 
pemunHively  to  him,  that  be  should  not  be  so  alienated 
from  his  wife,  aa  those  who  desired  it  sought  only  their 
own  iutercsta  Thereupon  the  duke  went  with  me  to  the 
duohtisa,  and  they  became  reconciled  in  my  presence ;  and 
I,  a«  it  were,  united  them  again.  The  bishop  told  me  to 
keep  this  secret ;  but  from  this  time  he  noted  the  in- 
trigues of  the  court  mareschal  and  dismissed  him. 

"  There  was  also  another  evil  business,  for  a  nobleman 

of  the  illustrious  court  of  Plon  quarrelled  \vith  a  nobleman 

of  our  court,  and  they  challenged  one  another.     As  soon 

as  I  discovered  this  I  went  to  this  sheep  of  my  flock,  and 

pointed  out  to  him  what  an  unchristian  thing  duelling 

urns,  as  Christ  had  commanded  us  to  love  our  enemies.     He 

■  Md  me  he  would  take  care  the  quarrel  was  adjusted,  so  I 

I  some  measure  reassured     But  at  dawn  of  day  on 

rllie  morrow,  1  heard  a  troop  of  horses   passing  by  my 

tOUBO,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  de\-il  was  going  to 

iav6  his  pastime  with  this  sheep  of  my  flock.     I  rose, 

rok©  my  servant,  and  as,  from  my  great  haste,  I  could 

t  ^t  a  carriage,  I  went  after  them  on  foot    When  I  had 

me  a  mile  I  heard  some  shots  at  a  distance,  the  signal  of 

fc«  arrival  of  both  parties  at  their  respective  places.     But 

X  thought  that  they  had  already  exchanged  shots,  so  I  fell 

n  on  my  knees  and  prayed  God  that  neither  of  them 

l-^t.  munler  the  other.     Then  I  mn  on,  guided  by  the 

of  the  honws,  which  I  could  easily  see,  as  many 
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of  the  Holstein  junkei's  had  accompanied  my  sheep ;  and 
as  I  found  them  both  ready  to  commence  the  duel,  I  went 
up  to  my  sheep  and  advised  him  to  abstain  from  this  evil 
deed.  But  his  opponent  thought  that  he  had  settled  with 
me  to  do  this,  which  I  denied  most  solemnly ;  I  also  spoke 
persuasively  to  the  others  from  the  Plonish  court.  But 
neither  of  them  would  be  reconciled.  Then  said  I,  '  Now, 
if  you  will  not,  may  God  make  such  an  example  of  you 
both,  together  with  the  others  that  have  come  here  for  this 
duel,  as  may  show  his  wrath  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world.'  Yet  in  my  heart  I  wished  that  they  might  be 
preserved  from  it  Then  God  so  ordained,  that  the  seconds 
persuaded  them  and  they  became  reconciled  ;  and  I  got  a 
carriage  which  conveyed  me  back  to  the  house.  Who  could 
be  more  joyful  than  I,  who  had  deprived  the  devil  of  a 
roast  ?  Nevertheless,  the  Holstein  noblesse  were  disposed 
in  their  hearts  to  speak  evil  concerning  it,  and  observed  to 
my  lord  that  in  future  he  would  get  no  honoiuuble  cavalier 
to  sit  at  his  table.  He,  also,  in  the  beginning,  was  inclined 
to  speak  ill  of  me;  and  for  this  reason,  because  I  had 
followed  them  on  foot.  Then  one  of  the  equerries  came  to 
me  and  said  that  my  lord  had  been  so  offended  by  my  bad 
conduct  that  he  had  taken  to  his  bed.  I  answered,  by  the 
time  he  rises  from  his  bed  he  will  find  that  I  have  done 
nothing  but  what  was  required  of  me  by  my  duty  as  a 
faithfid  shepherd.  Thereupon  my  lord  sent  for  me,  and 
I  showed  him  that  his  table  could  not  be  adorned  by  those 
who  opposed  themselves  to  Christ  If  I  was  so  watchful 
and  faithfrd  towards  a  servant,  how  much  more  would  I  be 
so  towards  my  lord  himself.  Then  was  my  lord,  who  tiiily 
feared  God,  quite  softened.  Soon  after,  the  Duke  von 
Plon  visited  our  court ;  and  my  heart  feared  his  reproaches 
on  account  of  what  I  had  done ;  but  he  commended  me, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  blamed  his  court  preacher^  who 
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had  been  so  near  the  duellists  and  had  known  the  aSair, 
yet  had  not  stirred  a  foot  in  it.  This  pleased  my  lord 
much,  and  he  thereupon  caused  a  severe  edict  to  be 
published  i^inst  duelling, 

"  Tip  to  this  period  I  remained  unmarried,  and  ahould- 
have  continued  so  if  my  dear  father  had  not  exhorted  mo. 
to  marry.  A  patrician  lady  had  already  been  suggested  to 
me  at  Lubeck,  who  met  me  in  her  smartest  attire,  and 
whom  my  father  would  have  been  glad  for  me  to  marry; 
but  she  was  too  fine  for  me,  and  I  said  that  she  would 
hardly  suit  a  clergyman.  If  I  was  to  many,  no  one  wotild 
suit  me  better  than  Fraulein  von  Merlan,  who  would  not 
be  a  hindrance  to  me  in  my  office  ;  but  I  was  shy  about 
paying  my  addresses  to  her,  lest  she  shoidd  think  I  had 
on  this  account  sought  her  acquaintance  at  Frankfort.. 
But  some  one  who  was  going  to  Frankfort  undertook  to 
tell  her  my  wishes  ;  my  love,  however,  would  not  give  an 
answer  to  him  who  wooed  her  for  me ;  but  she  wrote  to  me, 
that,  though  she  had  no  engagement,  still  she  was  not  at 
liberty  to  answer  yes ;  and  she  proposed  to  me  another 
young  docte.rin  in  Frankfort,  who  was  more  highly  gifted, 
and  would  suit  me  well ;  but  I  answered,  either  she  or 
none,  and  wrote  immediately  to  Herr  Doctor  Spener,  that 
he  might  pei-suade  her  to  consent.  I  wrote  also  to  her 
noble  father,  who  knew  me,  as  I  had  once  been  at  the 
Phiiippseck  court,  where  he  was  high  steward,  and 
preached  before  his  duke.  He  answered  me,  that  though 
he  had  never  had  an  idea  of  giving  his  daughter  to  one 
who  was  not  of  noble  family,  yet,  ho  did  not  know  how  it 
happened,  lie  was  so  troubled  in  mind  when  he  wished  to 
refuse  his  consent,  that  he  thought  it  must  be  the  will  of 
God  that  ho  should  entrust  his  daughter  to  the  Superin- 
tendent Petersen ;  therefore,  he  sent  herewith  his  fatherly 
yes.     This  letter  was  sent  me  by  my  love,  Johanna,  and 
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Doctor  Spener  congratulated  me.  Who  could  be  more 
joyful  than  I  when  I  found  that  my  prayer  had  been 
heard?  for  I  had  knelt  in  prayer  to  my  God,  that  he 
might  interpose  to  prevent  the  marriage  if  it  were  not  his 
wiU,  but  if  it  were,  that  he  would  so  trouble  the  father's 
mind  that  he  could  not  withstand  it.  When,  therefore,  I 
read  in  the  father's  letter  that  he  had  been  thus  troubled, 
I  perceived  that  this  was  what  God  had  intended  from  all 
eternity.  Then  did  I  travel  jojrfuUy  by  Hamburg  to 
Frankfort,  where  the  bans  were  published,  and  I  was 
afterwards  married  by  Herr  Doctor  Spener. 

"  In  1685,  the  holy  Revelation  which  God  made  through 
his  angel  in   certain  visions  to  the  Apostle   and  Evan- 
gelist John  was  disclosed  in  a  wonderful  way  to  me  and 
my  love.     Formerly  I  had  always  feared  to  read  such  a 
book,  because  it  was  generally  considered  that  it  was  a 
sealed  book,  which  no  one  could  understand.     But  on  a 
certain  day  I  was  powerfully  moved,  and  led  by  my  God 
to  read  this  book,  and  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour,   without   my  knowing  it,  my  love  felt  the  same 
impulse,  and  began  to  read  the  book,  equally  not  knowing 
that  I  had  felt  a  like  impulse.     Now,  when  I  had  gone  to 
my  study  to  note  down  something  that  I  had  discovered, 
from  the  accordance  of  the  prophet  Daniel  with  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelation — ^what  the  beast 
and  the  little  horn  were — behold,  my  love  came  there  and 
told  me  how  she  had  seriously  undertaken  to  read  the 
holy  book,  and  what  she  had  found  therein,  and  this  har- 
monised with  mine,  which  I  showed  her,  as  I  had  written 
it    down,   and  the  ink   was   not    dry.     Then  were   we 
mutually  amazed,  and  agreed  we  would  confer  together  at 
the  end  of  a  month,  and  observe  what  we  had  further 
found  ;  but  we  could  not  withhold  it,  when  we  discovered 
anything  singular  and  of  undoubted  truth  ;  and  it  so  hap- 
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pMiiuil  lliiil  wlmt  mIiu  auii  I  fouDtl  was  always  precisely  the 
MMiiu.  Wi>  cujuiotiil  luuclt  thereat,  na<l  thanked  God  in  all 
Hiliijiliuity  tliiit  Ht>  Ikud  Bit  iu^-igorated  us  both  by  his 
iillligUl0iiii(t{  »[av'H,  HH  to  be  able  to  kjQow  the  future  fate 
tjf  lliti  cimroh,  utd  li>  bo«r  wiuiess  thereof  For  a  long 
lliuu  wu  kt>)il  it  to  oiirst^Ives,  till  we  made  acquaintance 
with  i\w  I'mult^iu  Kottauiunda  Juliana  von  der  Asseburg> 
will),  iu  Itur  teatimouy,  had  borne  witness  to  the  same,  yet 
not  from  Hoarcbing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  by  extraiutli- 
liary  gitice  vouchsafed  her  from  above.  Herewith  I  most 
aImo  note  what  happened  to  my  love  when  she  was 
uighteen,  which  I  here  set  down  in  her  own  words  : — '  I 
dreamt  that  the  numerals  IdHo  were  written  in  golden 
ciphers  on  the  heaven ;  on  my  right  I  saw  a  man  who 
pointed  to  the  numbers  aod  said  to  me,  "  See  at  that 
time  will  great  things  happen,  and  somewhat  shall  be 
revealed  unto  you."  Now,  it  was  in  this  year,  1685,  that 
k^pcaat  persecution  took  place  in  France,  and  in  the  same 
I  the  blessed  milleDnial  kingdom  of  the  Apoca^pse 
to  me  and  my  dear  husband,  at  the  same  hour ; 
-wrtbout  one  knowing  of  the  other,  did  both  our 
trea.tises  so  coiucide,  that  we  were  ourselves  amazed  at  it. 
"Wo  were  therefore,  by  divine  guidance,  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  had  discovered  in  Holy  Scripture  con- 
cerning the  kingdom  of  our  King.  And  later  we  imparted 
to  others  in  all  simplicity  our  discoveiy,  not  caring  when 
Isamed  and  unlearned  alike  gainsaid  it' " 

Here  we  end  the  narrative  of  Petersen.     They  passed 

[the  6rst  years  of  their  marriage  in  peace.     He  had  once 

identally  placed  his  thumb  on  the  passage — "  Sarah 

bear  a  son  ;"  the  year  following  he  was  made  happy 

Johanna  Eleonora  bringing  a  son  into  the  world,  who 

indeed,  small  at  his  birth,  but  who  shortly  afterwards 

'  '^  head  in  a  wonderful  way  out  of  his  little  bed 
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and  gave  other  delightful  signs  that  he  would  become 
something  remarkable  and  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord.  He  did  actually  become,  later,  a  *Royal  Russian 
Councillor,  and  was  able  to  protect  his  dear  pareYits  when 
the  millennial  kingdom  made  their  life  full  of  cares  ;  for, 
alas !  it  was  not  granted  to  them  to  keep  the  great  light 
which  had  been  kindled  at  the  same  time  in  both,  imder  a 
bushel  It  would  have  been  better  for  their  earthly  com- 
fort had  they  done  so. 

What  the  worthy  couple  learned  from  the  Revelation, 
combined  with  numerous  passages  from  the  Bible — in 
reading  which  they  were  assisted  by  earnest  prayer,  fol- 
lowed by  divine  inspiration — ^was  remarkable.  The  Mil- 
lennium was  not  already  come,  but  was  approaching.  It 
was  to  begin,  at  no  very  distant  time,  by  the  return  of 
Christ  on  earth  ;  when  this  should  take  place,  a  portion 
of  the  dead  would  rise ;  in  great  periods  of  thousands  of 
years,  the  whole  human  race,  living  and  dead,  were  to 
attain  salvation ;  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  were  to  be 
united,  and  all  Jews  and  heathen  converted ;  then  all 
even  the  worst  sinners  would  be  redeemed  from  hell ;  and, 
last  of  all,  the  devil  himself  brought  out  of  his  miserable 
condition,  and,  through  repentance  and  penance,  changed 
again  into  an  angel ;  but  this  last  would  only  be  at  the 
end  of  50,000  years  :  from  that  time  there  would  be  end- 
less bliss,  love  and  joy.  They  were  inclined  to  think  that 
the  beginning  of  this  glorious  time  would  be  from  1739  to 
1740. 

In  the  year  1688,  Petersen  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Superintendent  at  Luneburg.  They  considered  it  as  a 
special  providence  that  he  had  been  called  there,  because 
once,  in  passing  through  on  a  journey,  he  had  preached  a 
beautiful  sermon  which  had  given  much  satisfaction  ;  but 
in  Luneburg  he  found  many  orthodox.  o\f^vi<^\^^s^  ^^E^css^ 

VOL.  1.  ^ 
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vexed  and  irritated  him,  and  some  mocked  him  on  accomit 
of  the  opiaions  which  he  held  concerniiig  the  milleimial 
kingdom.  They  were,  heBtdea,  injured  by  the  intimacy 
with  tho'Fraulein  Rosamunda  von  der  Asseburg,  whose 
violent  excitement  and  nervous  exaltation  had  created  a 
great  sensation.  The  tender  and  innocent  character  of 
the  maiden  captivated  both  the  Petersena ;  they  sup- 
ported the  divine  nature  of  her  revelations,  and  defended 
her  in  the  press,  especially  aa  the  dear  maiden  revealed 
exactly  the  same  concerning  the  already-mentioned  return 
of  the  Lamb  of  God  which  had  been  disclosed  to  them. 
The  private  devotions  which  they  held  with  the  sick 
maiden  gave  great  offence  to  the  worldly-minded,  and  they 
were  maliciously  calumniated.  Wlien  Petersen  once  was 
in  great  danger  of  drowning  on  the  Elbe,  he  thought  him- 
self like  the  prophet  Jonaa,  who  was  cast  by  the  Ixird  into 
the  body  of  a  whale  because  he  would  not  proclaim  the 
secret  of  the  Lord's  word  ;  and  in  this  hour  of  danger  he 
vowed  tliat  henceforth  be  would  no  longer  conceal  from 
the  world  his  great  secret.  And  he  honestly  kept  hia  word. 
The  millennial  kingdom,  and  the  return  of  the  Lamb, 
were  brought  forwai-d  incessantly  in  hia  sermons.  His 
hearers  were  amazed,  his  opponents  denounced  him,  and 
he  wa8  removed  from  his  office  in  16i)2.  They  both  bore 
this  misfortune  with  love  and  trust  in  God. 

From  that  time  they  passed  their  life  in  travelling  about 
and  writing  books,  in  visits  to  those  who  were  like-minded, 
and  ia  constant  disputes  with  the  orthodox.  They  became 
to  the  multitude  like  persons  of  evil  repute,  to  whom 
calumny  and  ill-natured  gossip  seemed  to  cling ;  they 
were  obliged  usually  to  keep  their  names  secret  on  their 
journeys ;  but  never  were  they  wanting  in  warm  patrons 
and  friends.  In  the  castles  of  princes,  in  the  houses  of 
the  nobles,  among  the  city  authorities,  and  in  the  rooms  of 
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artisans,  they  found  admirers.  More  than  all  others  was 
Kniphausen,  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, their  protector.  The  year  Petersen  was  dismissed,  he 
obtained  for  them  a  pension  from  the  court  of  Berlin,  and 
granted  them  a  house  at  Magdeburg ;  other  patrons  alsc 
sent  them  money,  and  gave  them  recommendations,  sc 
that  they  were  in  a  position  to  buy  a  small  property  a1 
Magdeburg.  They  were,  nevertheless,  annoyed  by  the 
peasants  and  the  clergymen  of  the  place,  and  by  denun- 
ciations in  Berlin  ;  but  the  Queen  herself  maintained 
intercourse  with  the  proclaimer  of  a  revelation  so  full  o1 
hope,  and  rejoiced  that  he  promised  salvation  finally  tc 
the  wicked.  Thus  he  remained  safe,  though,  indeed,  the 
harmless  proclaimer  of  a  coming  kingdom  of  glory  was  ir 
danger  of  being  deceived  by  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing 
for  among  the  pious  people  travelling  about  there  were 
many  deceivers.  Once  there  came  a  troop  of  mendicani 
students,  who  maintained  that  they  were  Pietists,  anc 
demanded  donations  ;  then  an  adventurer  desired  instruc 
tion,  having  heard  that  every  one  who  allowed  himself  tc 
be  converted  would  receive  ten  thalers.  At  last  there  came 
a  false  officer,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  husband,  undei 
the  pretence  of  being  a  follower  of  the  Lamb,  insinuatec 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  Frau  Doctorin,  who 
probably  from  an  indelible  recollection  of  her  noble  birth 
was  disposed  to  bear  special  goodwill  to  the  distinguishec 
believer  ;  but  the  husband  returned  home,  just  in  time  t< 
prevent  the  foreign  deceiver  persuading  his  guileless  wifi 
to  give  him  a  letter  of  recommendation.  On  a  journey  t< 
Nuremberg,  they  were  received  into  the  Pegnitzer  Blumei 
order — he  as  Petrophilus,  she  as  Phoebe.  Such  succesi 
comforted  them  amid  the  flood  of  flying  sheets  that  surgec 
up  against  them.  The  true-hearted  Petersen  complainec 
that  every  one  rose  up  in  controversy  against  him^  to  ^^<^^< 


.   ,^     .,x       i      l.i.-U    VVIM'S   wU'wU   tlo\v 

iw  lK»4V  1^  ^uh  r\\^>ruatii>a.  Tin 
lili^«  JNki^tl  iu  tho  pious  district 
tl>l»M  iWv  tun)  ohtainiHl  a  propei 
|MV  ^^  NhhIi^ivIXhIoIoU'ii  had 
iImm^  MkU  lh«»  iHHMautB  had  becon 
If^rti^WM  mvXHHHitHL  hy  victorious  < 
1^  iIm^  li>NM^f«»liiHil  iH^iunuinioii  th 
v^  ^^t^H^^ito,  They  died  at  a 

4|ytW»  »|»Mln»r  had  \)cen  removed 
^  V4^  1Mb  tnHiatno  the  iuU^Uoetu 
^m^  |feM«  Umt  tho  impassioned 
HMUmupt  aiid  Anton,  led 
WwH>fc  ^^  y*Hith  wore  systen 
^•ir  *h*  W*tl«ti  ;  immonse  ww 
a  fN^X  iutiior  hail  coUected  a  | 
M|^  At  Hallo  the  dangers  of 
k  ♦  A*  oullegtMi  became  mere 
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of  inward  abstraction,  with  vehement  movements  of  the 
hands,  and  loud  outcries.  All  the  believers  rejoiced  over 
this  wonderful  manifestation  of  divine  grace;  but  their 
opponents  complained  of  the  increasing  melancholy,  and  of 
distractions  of  the  spirit,  and  of  nefarious  proceedings  of 
the  worst  kind.  Vain  were  the  warnings  of  the  moderate 
Spener. 

From  Halle,  Pietism  spread  to  the  other  Universitiea 
Wittemberg  and  Rostock  withstood  it  long,  and  were  for 
many  years  the  last  bulwarks  of  orthodoxy.  Even  at  the 
courts  this  faith  gained  influence  :  it  forced  its  way  among 
the  governments,  and  after  1700  filled  the  country  churches 
of  most  of  the  German  territories.  And  its  dominion  was 
not  confined  to  Germany :  an  active  intercourse  with  the 
pious  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  the  Sclavonian  East, 
contributed  to  maintain  the  inward  communion  of  these 
countries  with  the  spiritual  life  of  Germany,  which  lasted 
till  the  end  of  the  century.  Even  the  orthodox  opponents 
were,  without  knowing  it,  transformed  by  this  Pietism  ;  the 
old  scholastic  disputes  were  silenced,  and  they  endeavoured 
to  defend  their  own  point  of  view  with  greater  dignity  and 
learning. 

Meanwhile  the  defects  in  the  faith  of  the  Pietists  became 
greater,  the  deterioration  more  striking.  Since  the  pro- 
cess of  spiritual  regeneration  had  become  the  secret  act  of 
a  man's  Ufe,  after  which  the  whole  soul  morbidly  strained, 
all  the  bliss  of  salvation  depended  on  his  admittance  into 
the  community  of  the  pious.  He  who  by  a  special  act  of 
God's  grace  was  brought  into  the  condition  of  regenera- 
tion, lived  in  a  state  of  grace  ;  his  soul  was  guarded  from 
all  sin  by  the  Lord  ;  he  breathed  a  purer  and  more  heavenly 
atmosphere,  secure  of  the  mercy  of  the  Lamb,  already 
redeemed  from  sin  here.  But  it  was  diflScult  for  the  more 
cultivated  minds  to  go  through  this  sijvcvtNsaL^x^'^^s^/^ 


>•     i 


•     I      ill..    l.J^rlUlild.     WJIS     -III     , 

»^i>"hI1.V  ho  MUM  Uifli  «f,  th((  sa 

\tWt  WutUiu  hmt  won  tlie  favo 

liim  mul  Iho  govwning  powers,  it 

I  I'liririi.  tt  faahitiuaWo  thing,  an  as 

«'liioi'U    (teuerally  those  who  rec 

laJi.uw  were  tender,  weak  naturei 

bujijHtiie  capable  of  the  strenuous  i 

».ir  Wiffldly  service ;  they  lived  at  i. 

Tl»u  urtiMDB  were  received  into  th 

cliUMOM  in  Older  to  assure  their  spiri 

«>V"r  dosired  protection,  hastened  i 

the  ineetinigp)  for  edification,  of  some 

lirpfeiml  holding  in  special  cham 

pMipcwe,  rather  than  in  the  chapels  < 

gnww,  wringing  the  hands,  and  ta 

jMflWW  now  here  and  now  there  a 

W  Jlw  regftfuinte  clergy,  who  he] 

HWM*I  Md  ffontrv  in  *Ko,v  k„_j_  _ 
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half  of  the  eighteenth  century  shall  here  be  shown  by  a 
short  example. 

The  worthy  Semler,  of  whom  more  details  will  be  given 
later,  relates  among  his  youthful  reminiscences  the  sorrow- 
ful fate  of  his  brother  Ernst  Johann,  who  returned  in  a 
distracted  state  to  his  parental  home,  from  the  regenerate 
circle  of  Magister  Brumhardt  and  of  Professor  Buddeus 
at  the  University  of  Jena.  The  passage  gives  such  a  good 
insight  into  the  period  of  decaying  Pietism,  that  it  shall 
be  given  here  with  a  few  abbreviations. 

"  My  brother  was  so  habitually  upright  that  he  even  mis- 
trusted his  own  feelings.  Easy  though  it  was  to  many  of  the 
brotherhood  to  declare  the  day  and  the  hour  of  their  being 
sealed  to  redemption,  which  warranted  their  living  in  a  state 
of  pure,  spiritual,  heavenly  joy  fulness,  and  raised  them  to 
the  rank  of  God's  children,  yet  little  could  my  brother 
forgive  himself  this  spmtual  falsehood  ;  he  could  not  coin- 
cide in  what  was  so  lightly  and  so  repeatedly  spoken  of  by 
others.  He  therefore  fell  into  immoderate  grief  over  the 
greatness  of  his  sins,  which  were  alone  his  hindrance  ;  he 
not  only  prayed,  but  he  moaned  half  the  night  before  the 
Lord,  but  there  was  no  change  in  his  feelings.  He  seldom 
eat  meat,  no  white  or  wheaten  bread  ;  he  considered  him- 
self quite  unworthy  even  of  existence.  Every  night,  when 
I  had  gone  to  sleep,  he  stole  secretly  out  of  bed,  crept  into 
the  small  adjoining  libitiry,  knelt  or  lay  down  on  the  floor, 
and  gradually  lost,  in  his  passionate  emotions,  all  caution  as 
to  speaking  softly  and  gently.  His  moaning  and  lamenting 
awoke  me.  I  sought  him  out,  and  small  confidence  as  I 
had  in  myself  to  produce  any  great  eSect — being  as  yet 
little  advanced  in  conversion, — yet  I  repeated  to  him  at 
intervals  such  beautiful  lines  and  verses,  both  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  that  he  often  embraced  me  and  sighed,  saying, 
'Ah,  if  this  would  but  begin  in  me/   I  answered  sometima^ 
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li:\stil\.  that  this  ^tis  perversion  instead  of  conversion,  and 

how  in\iH>ssiMo  it  was  for  that  way  to  be  right  and  true, 

wht  r\  iu  ono  aotcii  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  God,  and 

\\;ailo  onoV-sclt  into  an  utterly  useless,  helpless  creature. 

*  Y*'s.'  r.o  s;\iil.  •  that  is  what  I  am,  and  cannot  sufficiently 

:*»*k:^^A\\\;c>^  \\    I  talkotl  with  my  mother,  who  wept  over 

l.x'v  <  v.  u  V.o  r.v.jrht  now  have  lxN?n  our  mainstay,  if  he  had 

".. :  *\\  •.   <;v  :'.:  Vy  thcs^^  £ilso  idoa&  My  father  disapproved 

:.      :l.-.s   >:;-l  niv^iv  strongly,  and  expatiated   at  such 

'   .  :      rVv  :u  ^i  \c:-:uio  and  polemical  di>*inity,  that  I  could 

%\v '/.  <  »'  iu  what  avwunt  ho  hold  these  new  spiritual  insti- 

t  :•.:.. MS      Mcaii\vh*lo  ho  \^"a8s  obliged  to  l^  on  his  guard, 

♦.M  \\w  \\l\v»li'  V\nirt  wor\^  in  favour  of  this  party;  many 

wiiv  inuhnil^tovUy  \ory  w  oil- moaning  Christians,  but  there 

>\v  vo  mIm^  \iiulouiaMv  manv  idlors  and  adventiu'ors,  who 

intt-n'tl  thoso  institutions,  and  found  thoir  good,  comfort- 

•ihh'  hfi'  \»'rv  oasv.     AH  tho  ovidoiKV  of  their  life  in  the 

\\k*^]\     whioh  oviilonoo  was  not  i-an*  nor  imperceptible — 

^^!is  M  lu^  avail  ;  who  oouKI  siuwod  horo  ?     Occasionally 

i\wr\'  \s''\>^  J*  ot»nvort  who  livod  iu  shamo  with  his  maid- 

<oVN!»^»<  ;  it  was  not  invosti^atinl.  it  was  a  oalumny,  and  in 

.^M'  «^t  n«M'i'ssity  thoy  i»huvd  him  olsowhore,  if  his  ]x?asants 

^j.^",.  |o«>   Lutheran.     By  dogroos  n\y  brother  insinuated 

)  .it  n\>  liithor  alsi»  luul  not  vol  ontorcd  the  narrow  wny, 

I  ^l,i,t  ho  could  not  bt»  hol|K'd  to  it.    Thoy  roamed  alK)ut 

A     voi^'li^  *I".V  *^'»*l  night,    Ro   that   moonlight   devotion, 

\A  '\\  ii^'»''y  '**^^^'  ^^^K'*-'"  roeoniniond,  is  nothing  new.    They 

.)„.  now   hynniH   io^<.'lln!r;  the  Duke  often  indeed 

,i.    roiivoyaiMMJH  for  th<;H(;  meetings,  together  with 

•  Is*    nay.  ho  often  hiuiself  was  the  coachman, 

I    v'l^hed  publicly  to  do  honour  to  some  old  shoe- 

...v!H  who  had  much  faith,  for  the  Saviour's  sake. 

.^,    far    IVoin    wishing  to  exaggerate  the  state   of 

-•*',,*  ihat  indeed  I  have  not  said  all.    The  period  for  the 
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annual   pilgrimage    came,  for  this  custom  had  been  re- 
tained from  the  old  times  and  institutions  of  the  monks. 
In  many  places  the  grace  of  the  Saviour  was  supposed  to 
dwell  abundantly,  almost  visibly,  and  thither  did  the  bro- 
thers and  sisters  make  their  pilgrimages,  in  reality  con- 
trary to  the  principle  laid  down  by  Christ,  that  neither 
Jerusalem  nor  Samaria  was  the  special  abiding-place  of 
His  spirit.     Many  of  them  brought  their  provisions  with 
them.     My  brother  assuredly  did  not  travel  to  Ebersdorf 
without  money,  but  brought  nothing  back,  for  he   had 
bought  this  or  that  little  book  to  give  to  the  brothers  as  a 
memento.  This  enthusiasm  had  its  real  views,  that  aspii-ed 
to  great   ends,  although    directly  afterwards  they  were 
moderated,  because  the  Philadelphian  reckoning  did  not 
coincide  with   them.      During  these   my  brother's  pious 
journeys,  my  mother  died,  for  the  remembrance  of  whom 
I   daily  bless  my  God.     My  brother  found  her  in  her 
coffin  when  he  returned ;  he  felt  all  the  grief  of  a  son, 
threw  himself  upon  her,  and  lay  there  long,  crying  aloud, 
'  Ah,  if  I,  useless  creature,  had  but  died  in  my  mother's 
stead  ! '     Now  we  obtained  an  entrance  to  his  heart ;  this 
journey  on  foot  had  much  weakened  his  hypochondria  ;  the 
exhortations  of  the  brotherhood  called  forth  some  ideas 
which  he  could  not  himself  realize  ;  he  was  to  a  certain 
extent  calmed,  or  began  to  believe  himself  so.     We  repre- 
sented to  him  that  he  must  make  his  gifts  serviceable  to 
his  fellow-men,  however  small  they  might  be.     He  first 
took  a  situation  as  preceptor  in  a  small  orphan-house,  and 
afterwards  with  Herr  von  Dieskau,  who  dwelt  in  a  castle 
of  that  name,  in  the  most  beautiful  country  that  one  could 
select  for  oneself.  One  portion  of  this  old  castle  stands  upon 
the  city  wall ;  under  the  wall  there  is  a  small  footpath  with 
a  hedge  planted  as  a  protection  against  slipping,  but  just 
under  this  fragment  of  rock  flows  the  Saale,  sometimes  very 
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full  and  hroad,  but  always  deep  enough  to  allow  the  poa-l 
sage  of  rafts  and  boats  -,  from  the  castle  the  eye  tails  J 
upon  a  half  circle  of  wood  and  hills.  Here  my  brothOTj 
might  perhaps  have  found  rert  and  refreahmcut,  but  I 
did  not  live  much  longer." 

Here  we  close  Semler's  nanative.  He  himself  became  1 
infected  later  by  the  prevailing  spiritual  tendency,  and  he  ^ 
strove,  whilst  still  a,  youth,  after  regeneration,  but  the  J 
powerful  tone  of  Ms  mind  enabled  him  to  recover.  The  J 
state  of  the  times  also  helped  to  bring  this  about 

The  year  1740  was  fatal  to  Pietism.  The  new  King  ( 
Prussia  was  as  averse  to  the  Pietists,  as  his  father  had  b 
favourable  to  them.  Almost  at  the  same  time  tliey  ceased 
to  prevail  in  the  Saxon  coui-ta.  The  time  of  enlightenment 
now  began  ;  the  nation  pursued  another  path  ;  the  "  Siillen 
im  lande  "  only  existed  as  an  isolated  community.  The 
association  of  brothers,  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  for  a  longer 
period  developed  a  praiseworthy  missionary  activity  in 
foreign  countries,  but  they  ceased  to  influence  the  stream 
of  German  life,  which  now  began  to  flow  on  with  a  deeper 
and  more  powerful  current. 

Pietism  had  drawn  together  large  numbers  of  indivi- 
duals ;  it  had  raised  them  from  the  naiTowness  of  mere 
family  life,  it  had  increased  in  the  soul  the  longing  after  a 
deeper  spbitual  aim,  it  had  introduced  new  forms  of  inter- 
course ;  here  and  there  the  strong  distinctions  of  classes 
had  been  broken  through,  and  it  had  called  forth  greater 
eaiTiestuess  and  more  outward  propriety  in  the  whole 
nation,  but  it  had  not  strengthened  national  union.  He 
who  gave  himself  up  to  it  with  zeal,  was  in  great  danger 

withdrawing  himself,  with  those  who  were  Uke-minded, 
from  the  great  stream  of  life,  and  of  looking  down  from 
his  Bohtude,  like  the  shipwrecked  man  from  his  i.'iland,  on 
the  great  waste  of  watei's  around  him. 
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The  new  scientific  development  also  produced,  at  first, 
only  individual  men  of  learning ;  then  a  free  culture  ;  after 
that  a  nation,  which  dared  to  struggle  and  to  die,  and 
finally  to  live,  for  its  independence. 


THE  DAWNING  OF  LIGHT. 
(17».) 

From  the  Gt-rraaii  cities,  on  the  boundaries  betwixt 
guild  labour  and  free  inventiou,  did  the  art  of  printing 
come  into  the  world — the  greatest  acquisition  of  the 
humaji  race,  after  that  of  the  alphabet.  The  mind  of 
man  could  now  be  conveyed,  bound  up  in  wood  and  leather, 
upon  a  thousand  roads  at  the  Banie  time,  all  over  the 
earth  ;  the  powors  of  man  in  church  and  state,  in  science 
and  handicraft,  were  unfolded,  not  only  more  powerfully, 
more  variously,  and  more  richly,  but  in  a  totally  different 
manner  from  the  quiet  plodding  of  the  past.  A  change 
was  produced  in  nations  in  one  century  which  formerly 
would  have  taken  a  thousand  years.  Every  individual 
was  bound  together  in  one  great  intellectual  unity  with  his 
contemporaries,  and  every  nation  with  other  civilized 
nations.  For  the  first  time  a  regular  connection  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  bumau  race  was  secured. 
The  mind  of  the  individual  will  continue  to  live  upon 
earth  perhaps  many  thousand  years  after  he  has  ceased  to 
breathe ;  but  the  soul  of  each  individual  nation  gains  a 
capacity  of  renovating  itself  which  will,  we  hope,  remove 
its  decease,  according  to  the  old  laws  of  nature,  to  an 
incalculable  distance. 

The  black  art  had  not  been  invented  many  years  when 
a  spring-tide  arose  in  the  souL  From  the  study  of  the 
^ifcin  writers,  the  himianitarians  proclaimed,  with  trans- 
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port,  how  much  there  had  been  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
grand  in  the  ancient  world.  Eagerly  did  they  maintain 
the  treasure  of  noble  feelings,  which  had  fallen  on  their 
souls  from  the  distant  past,  against  the  coarse  or  corrupt 
life  that  they  beheld  around  them.  With  the  holy  book 
in  their  hands,  pious  ecclesiastics  ^ntended  for  the  words 
of  Scripture,  against  the  despotism  of  Rome  and  the  false 
traditions  of  the  Church.  By  thousands  of  books  written 
by  themselves,  they  raised  the  consciences  of  the  people, 
for  the  greatest  spiritual  struggle  that  had  ever  taken 
place  since  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  had  appeared  to  the 
human  race ;  and  again  through  thousands  of  books,  after 
the  first  victory,  they  consecrated  anew  for  their  people  all 
earthly  relations,  the  duties  and  rights  of  men,  of  the 
family,  and  of  the  governing  powers,  as  the  first  educators 
and  teachers  of  the  great  multitude. 

But  it  was  not  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  ancient 
poets  and  statues,  nor  the  mighty  struggle  which  was  car- 
ried on  concerning  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  nor  the 
theologians  and  the  philologists  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  were  the  greatest  blessings  bestowed  by  the  new  art ; 
it  is  not  they  alone  that  have  given  richness  to  thought, 
and  security  to  judgment,  and  made  love  and  hatred 
greater.  This  was  brought  about  in  yet  another  way — 
through  the  medium  of  types  and  woodcuts ;  slowly,  imper- 
ceptibly, to  contemporaries,  but  to  us  wonderfully. 

Men  learnt  gradually  a  difierent  mode  of  seeing,  observ- 
ing, and  judging.  Sharp  aa  was  the  mental  activity  of 
individuals  in  the  middle  ages,  the  impressions  which  were 
conveyed  to  their  minds  from  the  outer  world  were  too 
easily  distorted  by  the  activity  of  their  imagination,  which 
united  dreams,  forebodings,  and  immature  combinations 
with  the  object  Now  the  distinct  black  upon  white  was 
always  at  work,  to  give  a  durable,  unvarying  report  of 
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wliat  had  been  already  beheld  and  experienced  by  others; 
Every  one  could  verify  his  own  conceptious  by  that 
others,  and  the  judgment  of  others  by  his  own.  Thus 
arose  new.  sober,  and  clear  conceptions  of  the  world  ;  thi 
grew  the  interest  and  the  necessity  of  observation.  Bepr 
seutations  of  animals  a^  plants  were  collect^ ;  the  foiti 
and  species  distinguished  ;  cities,  rivers,  and  mountaina 
were  noted  down,  and  a  representation  of  the  countijf 
carved  in  wood  ;  the  powers  of  nature  were  investigated—* 
the  attraction  of  magnets,  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  tfad 
re&actioQ  of  light ;  and  new  instruments  were  invented 
which  sharpened  and  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  senses. 
New  worlda  were  rapidly  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of  man,  and 
whilst  he  prognosticated  a  way  through  the  mysterious 
twilight  of  the  ocean,  he  also  discovered  a  certain  path 
through  the  immense  space  of  ether. 

Amidst  the  abundance  of  new  impressions  the  mind 
sought  (.yiutiously  for  a  finn  support.  A  pleasure  in  mea- 
suring and  reckoning,  in  the  strict  demonstrations  of 
algebra  and  geometry,  and  their  absolute  certainty,  deve- 
loped itself  with  striking  rapidity  and  universahty.  The 
discipline  and  rigorous  rules  of  mathematics  attracted 
inquiring  minds  with  irresistible  power.  Whilst  the  people 
were  never  weary  of  admiring  the  wonderful  artistic  struc- 
ture of  the  Nuremberg  watches,  and  whilst  they  continued 
to  paint  their  dials  according  to  the  old  books,  Coper- 
nicus discovered  the  motions  of  our  solar  system  ;  Galileo 
observed  the  satelhtes  of  Jupiter  ;  and  Kepler,  shortly 
before  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  ascertained  the  great  laws 
of  the  revolutions  and  course  of  the  planets. 

Mathematical  discipline  became,  during  two  centuries, 
the  groundwork  of  intellectual  progress.  Through  it 
chemistry,  that  study  of  nature  which  rests  on  weighing 
and  meaBuring  and  on  the  separation  and  cohesion  of  the 
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individual  particles  of  matter,  was  placed  next  to  astro- 
nomy. Men  strove  to  resolve  compounds  into  their  com- 
ponent parts,  and  by  the  combination  of  unities  to  produce 
new  formations.  Nothing  so  strongly  betokens  the  domi- 
nation of  this  tendency  as  the  dream  of  the  great  Leibnitz, 
that  he  might  represent  the  spirit  of  language — that  is, 
the  collective  intellect  of  man — in  mathematical  fonnulas, 
and  so  create  a  new  method  by  which  the  intellectual 
processes  of  the  mind  of  one  individual  or  people,  might 
pass  direct  to  another,  without  the  interpofiition  of  different 
langxiages. 

Meanwhile,  historical  information,  and  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  languages,  had  made  progress  in  a  similar  way. 
Everywhere  we  find  men  industriously  calculating,  measur- 
ing, collecting  particulars,  and  compiling  vast  materials. 
Historical  records,  diplomas,  and  old  anecdotes  were  pub- 
lished in  great  collections.  The  words  and  the  laws  of 
construction  of  ancient  languages,  were  accurately  observed 
and  collected  together  in  increasing  numbere,  in  grammai*s 
and  dictionaries.  Many  treatises  were  written  upon  the 
details  of  the  private  life  of  the  ancients — on  their  hats  and 
shoes,  their  litters,  bells,  and  ink-bottles. 

But  it  is  not  isolated  information,  however  great  its 
compass  may  be,  which  can  content  men.  Knowledge 
must  first  help  him  to  render  his  own  life  on  earth  secure 
and  prosperous  ;  it  must  enable  him  to  fix  his  duties  and 
rights,  and  acquire  the  great  problem  of  his  life :  his 
relation  to  the  Eternal  must  be  approached  by  its  aid. 
All  that  man  knows  must  have  reference  to  himself  and 
his  God. 

The  civil  war  in  France,  the  struggle  for  freedom  in 
Batavia,  the  thirty  years'  misery  of  Germany,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  English  against  the  Stuarts,  had  produced,  in 
the  minds  of  both  politicians  and  private  individuals,  a 
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multitude  of  new  conceptions  upon  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  State,  and  the  position  held  iu  it  by  the  individual  roan. 
How  various  have  heeu  the  lawgivers  who  have  dominated 
over  the  lives  of  individuals — the  Jewiuli  priests,  the  com- 
munity of  apoetlea,  the  Jurist  schools  of  ancient  Roma, 
the  Longobard  kings  and  the  ambitious  popes ;  and,  again, 
together  with  laws  which  had  originated  in  past  ^es  and 
nations,  there  were  the  reminiscences  from  Geiman  anti- 
quity— legal  decisions,  ordinances,  codes  of  law,  regulations 
and  privileges,  Recording  to  their  decisions  a  man  pre- 
served or  lost  hiynouse  and  farm,  wife  and  child,  and  bis 
property,  either  inherited  or  acquired.  And  just  after  the 
great  war,  the  despotic  will  of  the  niler,  and  the  tyrannical 
power  of  a  heartless  system,  had  exalted  itself  above  all 
law.  Amid  such  a  chaos  of  laws,  and  the  suppression  of 
rights  by  the  power  of  the  State,  the  minds  of  men  sought 
a  firm  support.  And  as  the  Pietists  demanded  of  the 
Church  a  worthier  conception  of  human  rights  and  duties, 
the  Jurists  also  began,  after  the  great  war,  to  place  the 
natural  law  of  men  in  opposition  to  the  injustice  of  despotic 
States,  and  to  vindicate  the  reasonable  law  of  States  against 
intriguing  politicians.  Together  with  mathematical  disci- 
pline and  natural  philosophy,  the  science  of  law  became 
the  laboratory  in  which  minds  were  reared  to  ideal  require- 
ments    From  them  sprang  a  new  philosophy. 

After  the  Thirty  Years'  War  there  began,  in  the  great 
civilized  nations,  a  systematic  exposition  of  those  convic- 
tions which  Science,  from  its  tlien  standing-point,  was  able 
to  give  concerning  God,  the  creation  and  the  government  of 
the  world.  The  French  Descartes,  the  English  Locke,  the 
Dutch  Spinoza,  and  the  Gennau  Leibnitz,  Thomaaiua  and 
Wolf,  were  the  great  exponents  of  this  philosophy. 

They  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  free-thinker  Spinoza, 
sought  to  keep  their  system,  concerning  the  divine  rule  in 
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Dature  and  in   the  soul    of    man,    in  uniaon   with  the   i 
doctrines  of  Christian  theology. 

After  Descartes  had  put  forth  his  propositions,  nothing  i 
appeared  fair  or  true  to  the  inquiring  spirit  of  man  but 
what  could  be  proved  by  unanswerable  demonstration, — 
all  beUef  in  authority  passed  away ;  science  assumed  a  new   ' 
dominion.   The  divines,  also,  once  her  severe  rulers, — ev 
Luther  had  placed  the  words  of  Holy  Scriptm'e  above  the   * 
human  reason, — now  found  that  natm-al  theology  was  the 
ally  of  revelation.     Young  theologians  tagerly  sought  in 
this  pliilosophy  new  supports  to  their  faith.     The  neces- 
sity and  wisdom  of  a  Ci-eator  were  demonstrated  from  the 
movements  of  the  stars,  the  volcanic  fires,  or  the  convolu- 
tions of  a  snail's  shell.     On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
lack  of  men  who  denied  the  creating  power  of  a  personal   I 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     But  against  such 
isolated  deists  and  atheists,  most  of  the  philosophers,  and  | 
the  Christian  piety  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  rose  | 
in  arms. 

The  great  German  philosophers  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  the  leaders  of  this  move-  I 
ment,  canied  a  holy  fervour  into  the  various  ciix;lea  of 
German  life,     Leibnitz,  the  great  creative  intellect  of  his 
time,  a  wonderful  mixture  of  elastic  phancy  and  firm  tran- 
quiihty,   of  sovereign    certainty    and   tolerant    geniality, 
worked,  by  his  countless  monographs  and  endless  letters, 
especially  on  the  leaders  of  the  nation  and  on  foreigners, 
on  princes,  statesmen,  and  scholars,  opening  a  path  on  all 
sides,  and  hastening  forward  to  disclose  the  widest  pros- 
pects.    Besides  him,  TLomasius,  spiritual,  emotional,  com-  | 
bative,   and    greedy    of   approbation,   excited   even    the  I 
indifferent  and  insignificant,  by  his  noisy  activity,  to  takfl  j 
a  part  in  the  stru^le.     As  the  first  German  journalist^  1 
he   contended  through  the  press,  \inth  iestinglY  "^  ''^^  i 


earnest — now  in  alliance  with  the  PietiBts  against  intolerant 
ortbodoxy,  now  as  opponent  of  fanatical  revivals,  for  tole- 
ration and  ptire  morality  against  every  kind  of  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticisrtx  Lastly,  tte  younger  Christian  Wol^ 
the  great  professor ;  he  was  a  methodical,  clear,  and  sober 
teacher,  who,  during  long  years  of  useful  activity,  drew 
up  a  system  and  founded  a  schooL 

A  period  aucli  as  this,  in  which  the  great  discoveries  of 
individuals  inspired  theii^  numerous  disciples  with  enthu- 
siasm, is  a  liappy  period  for  milUons  who  perhaps  have  no 
immediate  share  in  the  new  acquisition.  Somewhat  of 
apostolical  consecration  seems  to  rest  upon  the  first  efforts 
of  a  school.  What  has  been  progressively  formed  in  the 
soul  of  a  teacher,  painfully  amidst  inward  struggles,  works 
on  young  souls  as  something  great,  firm,  and  elevating. 
With  enthusiasm  and  Pietism  is  united  the  impulse  to 
■work  out  by  self-exertion  the  new  acquisition.  Rapid  is 
the  spread  of  theorems  among  the  people  ;  they  work  not 
only  on  the  individual  sciences,  but  on  all  the  tendencies  of 
the  practical  mind,  on  lawgiving,  statesmanship,  household 
regulations,  and  family  ti-aining ;  in  the  studio  and  work- 
shop of  the  artist,  and  handicraftsman. 

This  new  scientific  light  was  first  kindled  in  1700, 
Academies,  learned  periodicals,  and  prizes  were  esfabiished. 
The  leaders  adjusted  the  German  language  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  science,  and  thus  placed  it  victoriously  on  an 
equality  with  Latin  ;  and  this  glorious  deed  was  the  first 
step  towards  bringing  the  mass  of  the  nation  into  a  new 
relation  with  the  learned. 

Thus  a  new  life  forced  its  way,  about  1720,  with  iiresist- 
ible  power  into  the  houses,  writing-rooms,  and  workshops 
of  the  citizens.  Every  sphere  of  human  activity  was 
aearchingly  investigated.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  the 
technicalities  of  trade  were  made  accessible  by  hand-books 
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of  instructioTi,  which  are  still  in  the  present  day  the  ground- 
work of  our  technological  literature.  Books  were  written 
on  raw  materials,  and  the  method  of  working  them  ;  on 
minerab,  colours,  and  machines ;  in  many  places  popular 
periodicals  appeared,  which  endeavoured  to  make  the  new 
discoveries  of  science  available  to  the  artizan  and  manu- 
facturer. Even  into  the  hut  of  the  poor  peasant  did  some 
rays  of  bright  light  penetrate  ;  for  him,  also,  arose  a  small 
philanthropic  literature.  The  moral  working  of  every 
earthly  vocation  was  also  exhibited  ;  much  that  was  ele- 
vatiug  wae  said  concerning  the  worth  and  importance  of 
operatives  and  of  ofBcials ;  the  inward  connection  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  nation  were  pro- 
claimed ;  incessantly  was  the  necessity  pointed  out  of 
abandoning  the  beaten  track  of  old  customs,  of  taking 
interest  in  the  progress  of  foreign  countries,  and  of  learning 
their  character  and  requirements.  Men  wrote  upon  dress 
and  manners  in  a  new  style,  with  humour,  irony,  and 
reproof,  but  always  with  the  wish  of  remoulding  and 
impro^-ing.  The  spiritual  failings  of  the  various  classes 
and  profosaions,  the  weakness  of  women,  and  the  roughness 
and  dishonesty  of  men  were  incessantly  criticised  and 
chastised,  undoubtedly  in  an  uncouth  style,  and  sometimes 
with  pedantry  and  narrow-mindedness,  but  in  an  earnest 
and  upright  spirit 

The  whole  private  life  of  Germany  waa  thrown  into  a 
state  of  restless  excitement ;  new  ideas  atru^led  every- 
where with  old  prejudices ;  everywhere  the  citizen  beheld 
around  and  within  him  a  change  which  it  was  diffictdt  to 
withstand.  ITie  period  was  still  poor  in  great  phenomena, 
but  everywhere  iii  smaller  events  an  impulsive  power  was 
perceptible.  Only  a  few  years  later,  the  new  enlighten- 
ment was  to  bear  blossoms  of  gladness  to  the  whole  world. 
Still  is   philosophy   and  popular  i    '  "  * 
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dependent  on  mathematics  and  natm-al  science ;  but  su 
Johann  Matthias  Qesner,  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  the 
aecond  pole  of  all  scientific  culture,  has  begun  to  bear  upon 
the  historical  development  of  the  popular  mind.  A  few 
years  after  1750,  Wiukelmann  travelled  to  Italy. 

And  how  did  the  citizens  live,  from  whose  homes  the  I 
greater  part  of  our  thinkers  and  discoverers,  our  schdats  { 
and  poets  have  gone  forth,  who  were  to  carry  out  the  new  J 
culture  further  and  bolder,  more  freely  and  more  beau- 
tifully? 

Let  us  examine  a  moderate-sized  city  about  1750,  The  I 
old  brick  walls  are  still  standing,  with  towers,  not  only 
over  the  gates,  but  here  and  there  upon  the  walls.  A  tem-  1 
porary  wooden  roof  is  placed  on  many,  the  strongest  have  j 
prisons  in  them,  others  that  were  decayed,  having  been 
riddled  with  shot,  are  pulled  down.  The  city  walls  also 
are  repaired ;  projecting  angles  and  bastions  still  lie  in 
ruins ;  hloonoing  elder  and  garden  flowers  are  planted 
behind,  and  trail  over  the  stones ;  the  city  moat  lies  for 
the  most  part  dry,  the  cows*  of  some  of  the  citizens  pas- 
ture within  it,  or  the  clothmakers  have  their  frames  set 
up  witli  rows  of  small  iron  hooks,  and  quietly  spread  their 
cloths  over  them.  The  usual  colour  since  iJie  Pietists,  is 
pepper  and  salt,  as  it  was  then  called ;  the  old  favourite 
blue  of  the  Germans  is  also  seen,  though  no  longer  made 
from  German  woad.  but  from  foreign  indiga  The  narrow 
openiugs  in  the  doors  have  still  wooden  2>lauks,  oflen  two 
behind  one  another,  and  they  are  closed  at  night  by  the 
city  watchmen,  who  stand  at  their  post,  but  have  often  to 
be  awakened  by  knocking  aad  ringing,  when  anyone 
desires  admission.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  city  wall, 
lents  of  wooden  galleries  are  still  to  he  seen,  on  which 
le  archerj  and  arquebuziers  stood ;  but  the  psfsage 
khe  wall  is  no  longer  free  through  ita  whole  length. 
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there  are  already  many  poor  cottages  and  shops  built 
OE  it 

In  the  interior  of  the  city,  the  houses  are  unadorned, 
and  not  so  numerous  as  in  former  centuries ;  there  are  still 
Bome  waste  spaces  between,  but  most  have  been  bought  by 
people  of  rank  and  turned  into  gardens.  Perhaps  there  is 
already  a  coffee  garden,  laid  out  after  the  pattern  of  the 
famed  one  of  Leipzig  ;  it  contains  some  rows  of  trees  and 
benches,  and  in  the  coflfee-room,  near  the  bar,  axe  arranged 
the  clay  pipes  of  the  habitu^ ;  but  the  maple  head  and 
the  costly  meerschaum  are  just  coming  into  fashion.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  market-place,  the  houses 
are  more  stately,  the  old  arcades  are  not  preserved ;  these 
covered  passages,  which  existed  once  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Germany,  led  through  the  basement  story 
to  the  market-places,  protecting  the  foot  passengers  from 
rain,  and  acted  as  a  communication  from  the  house  to  the 
street.  The  old  pillars  and  vaults  are  attached  to  the 
massive  edifice  of  the  council-house  by  coarse  rough-cast 
cement  and  intermediate  walls ;  in  the  dim  poorly  lighted 
rooms  of  the  interior  hang  cobwebs,  gray  piles  of  records 
raise  their  heads  amidst  layera  of  dust ;  in  the  council- 
room,  in  a  raised  space,  the  railing  of  which  separates  the 
councillor  from  the  citizens,  are  stiff-cushioned  chairs, 
covered  with  green  cloth,  and  fastened  with  brass  nails  ; 
everything  is  unadorned,  even  the  whitewash  neglected, 
and  everything  poor  and  tasteless,  for  in  the  new  State 
money  is  deficient,  and  no  pleasure  is  felt  in  adorning 
puhhc  edifices,  which  are  considered  by  the  citizens  as  a 
necessary  evil.  Most  of  the  houses  in  the  market-place 
have  pointed  gables ;  they  look  out  on  the  street,  and 
betwixt  the  houses  broad  rushing  gutt-ers  pour  their  water 
on  the  bad  pavement,  which  is  made  of  i-ough  stones. 
Among  the  houses  stands  an  occasional  church,  ot  ■*fc»si.- 
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doned  monastic  buildings,  Tnth  buttresses  and  pointed 
arcbes.  The  people  look  with  indifierence  on  these  re- 
mains of  the  past,  bound  up  with  which  there  is  scarcely 
any  fond  remembrance,  for  they  have  losrt  aU  appreciation 
of  ancient  art ;  owing  to  this,  the  edifices  of  the  ancient 
times  are  everywhere  ruined,  as  the  castle  of  Marieuburg 
was  by  Frederic  of  Frussia.  The  magistrates  have  care- 
fiilly  ttimed  the  empty  space  into  a  parsonage-house  or 
schoolroom,  knocked  out  the  windows,  and  made  a  plaster 
ceiling ;  and  the  boys  look  from  their  Latin  grammar 
with  admiration  on  the  stone  rosettes  and  delicate  work 
of  the  chisel, — remains  of  a  time  when  such  inutilities 
were  still  erected ;  and  in  the  crumbling  cloisters  where 
once  trod  monks  with  earnest  step,  tbey  now  spin  their 
humming  tops  ;  for  the  "  Circitor  msurranB,"  or  "Monk," 
is  still  the  favourite  game  of  this  period,  which  gentlemen 
of  rank  also,  in  a  smaller  form,  sometimes  carry  in  their 
pockets. 

There  is  already  much  order  in  the  city :  the  streets  are 
swept,  the  dung-heaps,  which  fifty  years  before,  even  in 
towns  of  some  calibre,  lay  in  front  of  the  doors — the  ancient 
cleanliness  having  disappeai-ed  in  the  war — are  again 
removed  by  an  ordinance,  which  the  councillors  of  the 
sovereign  have  sent  to  the  superior  officials,  and  these  to 
the  senate.  The  stock  of  cattle  in  the  streets  is  also  mucb 
diminishod ;  the  pigs  and  cattle,  which  not  long  before 
1700  enjoyed  themselves  amidst  the  children  at  play,  in 
the  dirt  of  the  street,  are  strictly  kept  in  farmyards  and 
out-houses,  for  the  government  does  not  like  that  the 
cities  should  keep  cattle  within  the  walls,  for  it  has  intro- 
duced the  octroi,  and  a  disbanded  non-commissioned  officer 
paces  backwards  and  forwards  near  the  gate,  with  his  cane 
in  his  hand,  in  order  to  examine  the  cai*ts  and  baskets  of  the 
country  people.     Thus  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  carried  on  in 
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the  needy  suburbs  and  farms :  it  is  only  ia  the  small  country 
towns  that  citizens  employ  agriculture  as  a  means  of  support. 
There  ia  a  pohce  also  now,  that  exercises  a  strict  vigiianco 
over  beggars  and  vagabonds,  and  the  passport  is  indispen- 
sable for  ordinary  travellers.  Constables  are  \'isible  in  the 
Btreets,  and  watch  the  public -houses.  At  night  a  fire 
watchman  is  posted,  near  tho  coimcil-house,  and  the 
wai-ders  of  the  towers  by  means  of  flags  and  largo  speak- 
ing trumpets,  give  danger  signalB.  The  engine-house  is 
also  kept  in  good  order ;  clumsy  fire-ban-els  stand  beside 
the  council-house  under  open  sheds,  and  above  them  hang 
the  iron-cased  fire-ladders.  The  night  watch  ate  tolerably 
watchful  and  discreet ;  after  the  great  wai-  they  here  and 
there  sang  offensive  verses,  when  they  called  out  the 
hours,  but  now  the  pious  parson  has  insisted  upon  both 
words  and  melody  being  spiritual. 

The  artisan  continues  to  work  in  the  old  way,  each  one 
adheres  steadily  to  his  guild ;  the  painters  also  are  incor- 
poi-ated,  and  execute  as  a  masterpiece  a  crucifixion  with 
the  usual  number  of  prescribed  figures.  In  the  Aoman 
Catholic  districts  they  live  by  very  moderate  performances 
of  the  pictures  of  the  saints  ;  in  the  Protestant,  they  paint 
shields  and  tai^ets,  and  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  sovereigns, 
which  are  to  he  seen  in  numbers  on  public  buildings  and 
over  the  doors  of  artisans.  Most  of  the  artisans  adhere 
strictly  to  their  old  customs,  and  especially  to  their  guild 
rights.  Any  one  who  enters  the  guild  not  according  to 
artisan  law,  is  treated  aa  a  bungler,  and  pereecuted  with  a 
hatred,  tho  intention  of  which  is  to  exclude  him  from  their 
society.  Serious  business  is  still  transacted  in  front  of  the 
open  shops ;  apprentices  are  taken,  fellows  receive  the 
freedom,  quarrels  are  aecommodated,  and  the  formula 
"  By  your  kipd  permission,"  which  introduces  every  speech, 
sounds  unceasingly  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  iswa^-t^  -ia^ 
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the  fellows ;  but  the  old  colloquiea  and  sayings  of  the 
middle  ages  are  only  half  understood,  rough  jesta  have  been 
introduced,  and  the  better  class  already  begin  not  to  attach 
much  value  to  the  guild ;  indeed  there  are  those  who  con- 
sider the  old  constitution  of  the  guild  as  a  burden,  because 
it  stubbornly  resists  their  endeavours  to  enlarge  their 
manufacturing  activity  ;  such  was  the  case  with  the  cloth- 
makers  and  iron-workers.  And  the  jovial  annual  feaata 
which  were  once  the  joy  and  pride  of  almost  every  artisan 
have  nearly  ceased.  The  processions  in  masks,  and  tlie 
old  peculiar  dances,  are  incompatible  with  the  culture  of  a 
time  in  which  the  individual  feara  nothing  so  much  as  to 
lose  his  dignity,  in  which  it  is  preached  from  the  pulpit, 
that  noisy,  worldly  amusements  are  sinfij,  and  the  learned 
men  of  the  city  find  no  adeq^uate  reason  for  such  disturb- 
ance in  the  streets. 

The  gentry  of  the  city  are  separated  from  the  dtizens 
by  dress  and  titles.  Aa  much  as  the  nobles  look  down  upon 
them,  so  do  they  upon  the  citizens,  and  these  again  upon 
the  peasants.  A  merchant  has  already  a  place  among  the 
gentry,  especially  if  he  occupies  some  city  office  or  has 
wealth.  In  the  families  also  of  merchants  of  distinction,  as 
the  first  wholesale  houses  are  denominated,  and  in  those  of 
traders  of  consideration,  as  the  possessors  of  large  retail 
shops  are  called,  a  pleasing  change  may  be  observed  in 
the  mode  of  life.  The  coarse  luxury  of  a  former  genera- 
tion is  restrained,  better  training  at  home  and  greater 
rectitude  in  business  are  everywhere  perceptible.  It  is 
already  a  subject  of  boast  that  the  members  of  old  solid 
commercial  houses  are  not  those  who  sue  for  patents  of 
nobility;  nay,  such  vain  new  nobles  are  despised  by  the 
high  commercial  class.*    And  the  unprejudiced  cavalier  is 
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bronght  to  confess,  that  in  fact  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  wife  of  the  landed  proprietor,  who  goes  with 
dignity  into  the  cow-house  to  overlook  the  skimming  of 
the  cream,  and  the  wife  of  a  merchant  of  distinction  at 
Frankfort,  who  during  the  fair  sits  in  the  warehouse;  "she 
b  well  and  handsomely  dressed,  she  gives  orders  to  her 
people  like  a  princess,  she  knows  how  to  behave  to  people 
of  rank,  commonera,  and  those  of  the  lower  classes,  each 
according  to  their  class  and  position ;  she  reads  andunder- 
Btanda  many  languages,  she  judges  sensibly,  and  knows 
how  to  live,  and  bring  up  her  children  well."  Other  cir- 
cumstances, besides  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  time, 
contributed  to  elevate  the  German  merchant.  The  influx 
of  the  expelled  Huguenots  had  not  in  some  respects  been 
favourable  t«  our  German  character,  yet  the  influence  that 
they  exercised  on  German  commerce  must  be  highly  esti- 
mated. About  1750  their  families  dwelt  in  almost  all  the 
larger  commercial  cities;  they  formed  there  a  small  aristo- 
cratic community,  lived  in  social  seclusion,  and  maintained 
carefully  their  relations  with  their  connections  in  France, 
who,  up  to  the  present  day,  form  an  aristocracy  of  French 
wholesale  traders,  serious  and  strict,  and  rather  of  the  old- 
fashioned  aristocratic  school  It  was  among  the  German 
Huguenots  that  the  puritanical  character  of  the  Genevan 
and  Flemish  Separatists  found  many  adherents,  their  staid 
demeanour  had  exercised  an  influence  on  other  great 
houses  both  in  Frankfort  and  along  the  Rhine.  But 
German  commerce  had  now  acqtiired  new  vigour,  and 
healthy  labour  raised  the  tone  of  its  character.  The 
impoverished  country  again  took  an  honourable  share  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Already  did  the  Germans 
export  their  iron  and  steel  wares  from  Mark,  Solingen  and 
Suhl,  cloth  from  all  the  provinces,  fine  cloth  also  of  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  wool  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  dacoa^ 
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&om  Weetplialia,  linen  and  lawn  from  Silesia ;  to  England, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  colonies,  whose  products  in  letum 
had  a  great  market  in  Germany ;  wliile  the  whole  of  the 
east  of  Europe,  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  and  the 
steppes  of  Asm,  were  supplied  by  German  merchants. 
The  poverty  of  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  the  low  rate  of 
wages,  made  the  outlay  of  many  manufactures  light  and 
remunerative.  In  Hamburg  and  the  cities  of  the  Rhine, 
from  Frankfort  to  Aii-la-Chapelle,  the  wholesale  trade 
throve,  and  equally  so  in  the  frontier  lands  towards  Poland, 
though  in  a  ruder  form,  as  it  was  one  of  barter.  Goods 
and  travellers  were  still  conveyed  down  the  Danube  in 
rough  wooden  boats,  which  were  built  for  a  single  voyage, 
and  taken  to  pieces  at  the  end  of  it,  and  sold  a&  planks. 
And  at  Breslau  the  bearded  traders  from  Warsaw  and 
Novogorod  sold  the  carts  and  horses  of  the  steppes,  on 
which  they  had  brought  their  wares  in  long  caravans  to 
barter  them  for  the  costly  products  of  western  civili- 
sation. 

Already  do  the  Sileaian  merchants  be^^  to  complain  that 
the  caravans  come  less  often,  and  foreigners  are  dissatisfied 
on  account  of  the  new  Prussian  red-tapism  and  custom- 
house regulations  of  a  strict  government.  At  tlio  same 
time  travelling  traders,  with  their  sample  cases  of  knife- 
blades,  and  needles,  began  to  find  their  way  from  Lennep 
and  Bartscheid  to  the  Seine  and  the  Thames,  and  the 
younger  sons  of  great  manufacturers  met  together  with 
Hamburghers  in  London,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and  Oporto,  and 
there,  as  bold  and  expert  speculators,  founded  numerous 
firms.  As  early  as  1750,  cosmopolitanism  had  developed 
itself  in  the  families  of  gi-eat  merchants,  who  looked  down 
with  contempt  on  the  limited  connections  of  home.  And 
something  of  the  enterprising  and  confident  character  of 
these  men  has  been  communicated  to  their  business  friends 


in  the  interior.     A  maiily,  finn,  and  independent  spirit  is 
to  be  found  about  this  time  pervading  all  classes. 

But  most  of  the  gentry  in  every  city  belonged  to  the 
literary  classes — theologiajis,  jiirists,  and  medical  men. 
They  represented  probably  every  shade  of  the  culture  of 
the  time,  and  the  strongest  contrasts  of  opinion  were  to  be 
foimd  in  every  great  city.  Now,  the  clergy  were  either 
orthodox  or  Pietist,  The  first,  generally  pleasant  in  social 
intercourse ;  not  uufrequently  bon  vimnis,  able  to  stand  a 
good  bottle  of  wine,  and  tolerant  of  the  worldly  jokes  of 
their  acquaintances.  They  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  their« 
old  pugnacity  and  inquisitorial  character  ;  they  conde- 
scended sometimes  to  quote  a  passage  from  Horace,'  occu- 
pied themselves  with  the  history  of  their  parish  church  and 
school,  and  already  began  to  regard  with  secret  goodwill 
the  dangerous  Wolf,  because  he  was  so  striking  a  contrast 
to  their  opponents,  the  Pietists.  Where  Pietist  clergy 
resided  they  were  probably  in  better  relations  with  other 
confessions,  and  were  especially  reverenced  by  the  women, 
Jews,  and  poor  of  the  city.  Their  faith,  also,  had  become 
milder ;  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  worthy  men — ^pure 
in  moials,  faithful  shepherds  of  souls,  with  a  tender,  lovable 
character.  Their  preaching  was  very  pathetic  and  flowery; 
they  liked  to  warn  people  against  cold  subtleties,  and 
recommended  what  they  called  a  juicy,  racy  style,  but 
which  their  opponents  found  fault  with  as  affected  tauto- 
logy. Their  endeavours  to  isolate  theij-  parishioners  from 
the  bustle  of  the  world  was  even  now  regarded  with  disti-ust 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  citizens ;  and  in  the  taverns  it 
was  usual  to  say,  mockingly,  that  the  pious  sat  groaning 
over  leather  aprons,  shoemakei's'  lasts,  and  tailors'  geese, 
and  were  on  the  watch  for  regeneration. 

The  teachers  of  the  city  schools  were  still  learned  theo- 
Klogians,   and,  for  the  most  part,   poor  caudidati^ -^  \^& 
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Kector,  perhaps,  had  been  appointed  from  the  great  school 
of  the  HaJle  Orphan  Asylum,  They  were  an  interesting 
class,  accustomed  to  self-denial,  frequently  afflicted  with 
weakly  bodies,  the  result  of  the  hai'd,  necessitous  life 
through  which  they  have  had  to  work  upwards.  Tliere 
were  original  characters  among  them ;  many  were  queer  , 
and  perverse,  and  the  majority  had  no  comprehensive  i 
knowledge.  But  in  very  many  of  them  was  hid,  perhaps,  | 
under  strange  forms,  somewhat  of  the  freedom,  greatnera, 
and  candour  of  the  ancient  world ;  they  had  been,  since 
the  Reformation,  the  natural  opponents  of  all  pious  zelots, 
even  those  that  came  from  the  great  orphan  asylum,  from 
the  training  of  the  two  Frankes  and  of  Joachim  Lange 
were  generally  more  moderate  than  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Pietist  pastors.  The  leaves  of  their  Cornelius  Nepoa  were 
from  constant  use  fiightfuUy  black  ;  their  lot  was  to  rise 
slowly  from  the  sixth  or  fifth  form  to  the  dignity  of  con- 
rectors,  with  a  small  increase  in  their  scanty  salary.  The 
greatest  pleasure  of  their  life  was  to  find  sometimes  a 
scholar  of  capacity,  in  whom  they  could  plant,  besides  the 
refinements  of  Latin  syntax  and  prosody,  some  of  their 
favourite  ideas — a  heathenish  view  of  the  greatness  of  man, 
influences  on  which  the  scholar,  perhaps,  in  his  manhood, 
looked  back  with  a  smile.  But  in  this  thankless  and  little 
esteemed  occupation  they  laboured  incessantly  to  form  in 
the  Germans  a  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  antiquity,  and  a 
capacity  for  comprehending  other  races  of  men.  And  the 
unceasing  influence  exercised  by  thousands  of  them  on  the 
living  generation  was  increased  when  Gesner  naturalised 
the  Greek  language  in  the  schools,  and  established  an  en- 
tirely new  foundation  for  the  instruction  of  scholars,  which 
was  spread  by  the  toachere  with  enthusiasm  ;  the  spirit  of 
antiquity,  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  writers,  not  the 
-ely  grammatical  construction,  became  the  main  object. 
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The  school  of  every  important  town  was  a  Latin  one. 
If  it  attained  to  so  high  a  point  as  to  prepare  the  upper 
classes  for  the  University,  the  boys  who  were  to  become 
artisans  left  when  they  got  to  the  fourth  form.  This 
arrangement  contributed  to  insure  a  certain  amount  of 
education  to  the  citizen,  which  is  now  sometimes  wanting. 
It  was  certainly  in  itself  no  great  gain  for  the  guild  master 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  Mavor,  and  of  Cupid  and 
Venus*s  doves,  which  were  brought  forward  in  all  the  poems 
of  the  learned,  and  embellished  even  the  almanacks  and 
gingerbread;  but,  together  with  these  conceptions  from 
antiquity,  his  mind  imbibed  also  the  seed  of  the  new  ideas 
of  the  time.  It  is  owing  to  this  kind  of  school  culture 
that  enlightenment  of  mind  has  so  rapidly  spread  among 
intelligent  citizens. 

Strict  was  the  school  discipline;  the  usual  words  of 
encouragement  which  the  poor  scholars  then  wrote  in 
one  another's  albums  were — "Patience  !  joyfully  onward!" 
But  strictness  was  necessary,  for  in  the  under  classes 
grown-up  youths  sat  beside  the  children,  and  the  bad  tricks 
of  two  generations  were  in  constant  conflict.  Through 
a  great  part  of  Germany  there  existed  a  custom  which  has 
been  retained  up  to  the  present  day,  that  the  boys  who 
were  on  the  foundation  must,  under  the  lead  of  a  teacher, 
sing  as  choristers.  If  they  did  not  walk  in  funeral  proces- 
sions behind  the  cross,  in  their  blue  mantles,  it  was  a 
grievous  neglect,  which  much  disturbed  the  discipline  of 
the  school,  and  as  early  as  1750  was  complained  of  as  an 
irregularity. 

The  followers  of  Wolf  were  to  be  found  everywhere 
among  the  gentry,  as  the  scholars  of  the  new  "  enlighten- 
ment," the  watchmen  of  toleration,  and  the  friends  of 
scientific  progresa  In  the  course  of  this  year  they  were 
in  anxious  discussion  on  some  old  controversial  points^  £<vc 


the  Leipziger,  Cnisius,  had  just  publislied  his  "  Introduction 
to  the  Rational  Contemplation  of  Natural  Occurrences ;" 
and,  with  this  work,  and  a  cosmos  of  the  year  1749,  in  their 
hands,  they  were  once  more  taking  into  consideration  whether 
they  were  to  assume  that  space  was  a  plenum  or  a  vacuum, 
and  whether  the  final  cause  of  movement  was  to  be  sought 
in  the  active  force  of  elastic  bodies.  Indignantly  did  these 
men  of  progress  regard  the  theological  faculty  at  Eoatock, 
who  had,  just  at  this  period,  compelled  a  young  Herr 
Kosegarten  to  make  a  recantation,  because  he  had  dai-ed 
to  maintain  that  the  human  nature  of  the  Redeemer  on 
earth  had  only  been  to  a  certain  degree  supported  by  hia 
Divine  nature ;  that  he  had  leamt  like  others,  and  had  not 
in  all  things  a  perfect  foreknowledge.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  accorded  a  benignant  smile  to  the  phjHico-theolo^cal 
contemplations  of  those  who  proved  the  possibility  of  the 
reaurrection,  in  spite  of  the  continual  change  of  matter — 
or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  time,  in  spite  of  the  change 
of  particles  of  the  body — or  took  pains  to  show  wisdom 
and  foresight  in  the  white  fur  of  the  hare  in  Livonia, 

They  could  also  prize  German  poetry  and  eloquence. 
Herr  Professor  Gottsched  and  his  wife  were  then  at 
Leipzig.  Like  others,  they  had  their  weaknesses ;  but 
there  was  a  noble  nature  in  them,  decorum  of  character, 
dignity,  and  knowledge.  They  also  belonged  to  this  school, 
and  they  wished,  through  the  medium  of  German  poetry, 
to  introduce  greater  refinement  and  better  taste  into  the 
country.  They  met  with  much  enmity,  but  their  perio- 
dical, the  "  Neuen  BiicherBaal,"  could  scarcely  be  dispensed 
with  by  those  that  followed  the  course  of  the  belles  letfrea. 
Beside  this  elder  generation,  a  younger  one  was  already 
springing  up  in  the  cities,  who  no  longer  considered  the 
fine  arts  merely  as  agreeable  ornaments,  but  looked  to 
their  influence  for  noble  feelings  and  a  freer  morality,  at 
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which  the  literary  party  [disapprovingly  shook  their  heada 
And  thus  these  disciples — ^it  was  only  a  small  numbers- 
conducted  themselves  for  two  years  with  an  excitement 
which  led  them  into  great  exaggerations;  they  carried 
books  in  their  pockets,  they  gave  them  to  the  women  of 
their  acquaintance,  they  declaimed  loudly,  and  pressed  one 
another^s  hands.  It  was  the  first  dawn  of  a  new  life  which 
was  hailed  with  so  much  joy.  In  the  monthly  journal, 
the  "  Bremer  Beitrage,"  appeared  the  first  cantos  of  the 
"  Messiah,"  by  Herr  Elopstock  ;  the  perplexity  which,  in 
the  beginning,  was  excited  by  its  ancient  metre,  was  now 
followed,  in  a  small  circle,  by  unreserved  admiration.  In 
the  preceding  year  another  poem,  "  The  Spring,"  by  an  un- 
known writer,  had  been  published  ;  no  one  knew  who  had 
written  it,  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  agreeable 
poet  who,  imder  the  armorial  bearings  of  Breitkopf,  had 
contributed,  together  with  E^astner,  Gellert,  and  Mylius,  to 
the  monthly  journal  "  Belustigungen  des  Yerstandes  und 
Witzes"  ("Diversions  of  Wit  and  Intellect").  And  just 
at  this  time,  also,  the  beginning  of  another  heroic  poem, 
"  Noah,"  by  another  unknown  writer,  had  been  published  by 
Weidmann ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  by  a  Swiss,  because  the 
name  Sipha  appeared  in  it,  which  had  formerly  been  used 
by  Bodmer.  All  these  poems  were  in  Roman  metre,  and 
this  new  style  caused  an  excitement  of  mind  such  as  had 
never  before  been  knowti.  There  appeared  to  be  a  regular 
rebellion  among  the  bela-eeprits ;  and  there  was  shortly  to 
be  a  still  greater  uproar. 

The  cities  were  still  deficient  in  such  theatrical  repre- 
sentations as  could  satisfy  a  thoughtful  mind.  But  any 
one  who  then  travelling  in  northern  Germany  had  met 
the  Schonemannsche  troop,  would  still  remember  a  young 
man  of  disadvantageous  figure,  with  a  short  neck,  of  the 
name  of  Eckhof,  who  afterwards  became  the  xs\<^5^x<9f^>£s»s^ 
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and  finifihed  actor  of  Germany.  And  just  within  these 
weeks  a  new  book  had  come  from  the  Leipzig  fair, 
"  Beitrage  zur  Hiatorie  und  Aufnalinie  des  Theaters " 
("  Contributions  to  the  History  and  RUe  of  the  Theatre"), 
which  had  been  written  by  two  young  literati  of  Leipzig, 
of  whom  one  was  called  Lessing.  In  the  same  batch  of 
books  was  "  Pamela,"  by  Richardson,  who,  the  year  before, 
had  written  "  Clarissa." 

But  what  was  then  read  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens 
was  of  quite  another  quality.  As  yet  there  were  no  cir- 
culating libraries ;  only  the  small  second-hand  booksellers 
BometimeB  lent  books  to  trustworthy  acqiiaintance.  But 
there  sprang  up  a  roluminous  literature  of  novels,  which 
were  eagerly  bought  by  unassuming  readers.  They  were 
narratives,  slight  and  carelessly  put  together,  in  which 
strange  events  were  related. 

These  adventures  were  represented  in  the  seventeenth 
century  in  various  ways :  either  in  dull  imitations  of  the 
old  chivalrous  and  pastoral  novels,  with  a  phantastic  back- 
ground, and  without  the  advantage  of  detailed  descrip- 
tion ;  or  a  coarse  copy  of  real  life,  without  beauty,  often 
common  and  vulgar.  There  was  then  a  concurrence  of  a 
decaying  style  and  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  one.  After 
1700,  the  realistic  tendency  became  the  ruling  one.  From 
the  Amadis  novels,  arose  loose  court  and  tourist  adven- 
tures. "  Simplicissimua  "  was  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  war  romances,  Robinsonades,  and  stories  of  adventurers ; 
the  greater  part  of  them  ai'e  very  carelessly  composed, 
and  German  gossip  or  newspaper  information  of  extra- 
ordinary occurrences  abroad,  partly  diaries,  are  worked  in. 
"Fassmann's  Dialogues  from  the  Kingdom  of  the  Dead," 
are  collected  in  a  similar  way  from  flying-sheets  and 
story-books,  which  that  disbrdcrly  character,  who  then 
Hided  in  Frauconia,   had  gathered    together  firom  the 
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pastor  of  the  place.  Those  who  wrote  thus  were 
thoroughly  despised  by  literary  men,  but  they  exercised  a 
very  great  influence— one  difficult  to  estimate-— on  the 
mind  of  the  people.  They  were  two  separate  spheres 
that  revolved  together.  And  this  contrast  between  the 
reading  of  the  people  and  that  of  the  educated  class^ 
exists  but  too  much,  even  in  the  present  day. 

Among  the  gentry  of  the  town,  however,  there  were  in 
1750  still  other  literati  No  town  of  any  importanoe 
failed  to  possess  a  patriotic  man,  who  examined  old 
chronicles,  church  documents,  and  records  from  the  council 
archives,  and  could  give  valuable  contributions  towards  a 
history  of  the  place  and  district.  As  yet  little  was  known 
of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  but  they,  as  well  as  old 
inscriptions  and  the  false  idols  of  our  primeval  ancestors, 
were  copied  as  curiosities. 

Still  greater  was  the  interest  excited  by  physical  science. 
It  continues  the  most  popular  branch  of  knowledge  in 
the  smaller  cities.  Not  inconsiderable  is  the  number  of 
respectable  periodicals  which  give  information  concerning 
the  new  discoveries  of  science.  We  also  revert  to  them 
with  respect ;  the  representations  and  style  are  sometimes 
admirable;  as,  for  example,  in  "Kastners  Hamburg 
Magazine ;"  and  they  are  unweariedly  occupied  in  pre- 
senting the  scientific  discoveries  of  commerce,  trade,  and 
agriculture  to  every  circle  of  practical  interests.  Their 
rational  influence,  however,  did  not  entirely  displace  all 
that  was  untenable.  The  old  inclination  for  alchemy  was 
not  conquered.  Still  did  men,  sensible  and  upright  men, 
continue  this  kind  of  work  ;  earnestly  was  the  great  secret 
sought  for,  and  ever  did  something  interpose  to  hinder 
final  success.  This  work  was  carried  on  secretly,  but  well 
did  the  city  know  that  the  councillor  or  the  secretary  still 
used  his  chemical  apparatus  to  make  gold.    But  a  plea- 
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sure  in  chemical  processes,  distillations  in  retorta,  and  cold   | 
solvents  was  prevalent  among  many ;  powerful  tinctures 
were  distributed  to  acquaintances,  and  housewifes  loved  to 
distil   various  artificial  waters ;  in  advertisement  sheets, 
medicaments  were  recommended,  pills  for  the  gout,  pow- 
ders for  the  scrofula,  &c.,  charlatanry  was  comparatively  ' 
greater  than  now,  and  lies,  equally  barefaced.     A  zeal  fop 
scientific  coUectione  became  genei-al ;  boys  also  began  to 
pin  butterflies  and  beetles,  and  to  examine  dendrites  and 
minerals    in   their    father's  microscope ;    and   the   more    ■ 
wealthy  rejoiced  over  "  Rtiael's  Insect  Recreations,"  and  the    , 
first  number  of  "  Frischen's  Representations  of  Birda" 

The  well  educated,  even  in  the  humblest  places,  prided 
themselves  on  collecting  a  library.  Twice  a  year,  at 
Easter  and  Michaelmas,  the  lover  of  books  made  his 
regular  purchases  ;  then  the  bookseller  brought  from  the 
Leipzig  Fair  the  "  novelties  "  which  he  had  cither  bought 
with  money  or  exchanged  for  other  works  published  by 
himself.  These  new  books  he  laid  in  his  shop  for  iuspec- 
tion,  as  a  trader  now  does  his  drapery.  This  was  an 
important  time  for  literary  amateurs  ;  the  shops  were  the 
focus  of  literary  intercourse ;  the  chief  customers  seated 
themselves  there,  gave  their  opinions,  chose  and  rejected 
books,  and  received  the  lists  of  new  works  of  the  great 
firms, — as,  for  example,  that  of  Breitkopf, — and  obtained 
information  of  other  novelties  from  the  Uterary  world, 
such  as,  that  in  Gottingen  a  new  scientific  society  had 
been  founded  ;  that  Herr  Klopstock  had  received  a  pen- 
sion of  400  thalcrs  from  the  King  of  Denmark,  without 
any  duties  attached  to  it ;  and  that  Herr  von  Voltaire  had 
been  appointed  chamberlain  at  Berlin.  About  this  period 
many  other  desirable  purchases  made  their  way  through 
the  country  in  the  bales  of  books. 

There  were  many  opportunities  also  of  acquiring  old  aa 
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well  as  new  books.  An  interest  had  already  been  excited 
in  the  old  editions  of  the  classics.  Besides  those  of  Aldus, 
those  of  Elzivir  were  sought  after  with  especial  curiosity. 
But  the  second-hand  book  trade  was  as  yet  inconsiderable, 
except  in  Halle  and  Leipzig ;  it  was  not  easy,  unless  by 
accident  or  at  some  auction,  for  individuals  to  acquire 
books  which,  in  the  last  century,  had  been  collected  by 
the  patricians  of  the  Imperial  cities  whose  families  had 
gradually  died  out,  or  perhaps  from  monastic  libraries,  the 
books  of  which  had  been  sold  in  an  underhand  way  by 
unscrupulous  monks.  An  ecclesiastic  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Grafenthal  in  Franconia  sold,  for  twenty-five 
gulden,  which  were  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  many  ells  of 
folios  and  quartos  beautifully  bound ;  the  ells  of  the  larger- 
sized  books  were  somewhat  dearer  than  those  of  the 
smaller  ones ;  many  works  were  of  courae  incomplete, 
because,  the  measurement  being  precise,  the  ell  was  shorter 
than  the  number  of  volumes.  There  was  no  choice  allowed. 
It  was  generally  the  backs  that  were  measured.  This  bar- 
barism, however,  was  an  exceptioiL 

Those  authors  who  wrote  books,  if  in  high  repute, 
obtained  from  the  booksellers  an  amount  of  compensation 
far  from  insignificant.  Their  position,  in  this  respect,  had 
much  improved  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  As 
the  predilection  for  theological  and  legal  treatises  still 
continued,  they  were  sometimes  more  highly  paid  than 
they  would  be  now.  He,  nevertheless,  who  did  not  stand,  as 
imiversity  teacher,  on  the  vantage-ground  of  science,  gained 
but  a  small  income.  When  the  Right  Rev.  Herr  Lesser,  in 
1737,  made  an  agreement  with  his  publisher  for  the  publica- 
tion of  "the  Chronicle  of  Nordhausen,"  he  was  "satisfied"  to 
take  as  pajrment  for  each  sheet  of  that  conscientious  work, 
the  sum  of  sixteen  gute  groschen,  which  he  was  to  receive 
in  the  shape  of  books,  but  at  the  same  time  to  promissi^ 
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that,  it)  case  tbe  contents  of  his  work  sboold  inTDlve  the 
publisher  in  any  trouble*  with  tbe  aatikorities,  be  would 
indemnify  him. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  morning  tbe  i^thecaiy's  shop 
became  a  pleasant  rendezvous  for  tbe  city  gentry.  Tbere, 
politics  and  city  news  were  discussed  along  with  small 
t  of  eau  de  vie;  and  from  the  ceiling  and  upper  cor- 
nice, the  old  frippery  attire  of  exploded  i^uacks  and  worm 
doctors,  also  skeletons  of  sharks,  stuSed  apes,  and  other 
horrors,  looked  down  goggle-eyed  upon  the  eager  disputes 
of  the  society.  Besides  tbe  city  gossip,  politics  had  already 
become  a  favourite  Bubject  of  discourse,  which  was  carried 
on  no  longer  with  the  calm  of  mere  wise  maxima,  but  with 
heartfelt  interest.  Whether  King  or  Empress,  whether 
Saxony  or  Prussia,  were  principally  discussed,  it  could  be 
discovered  to  which  party  each  individual  present  be- 
longed. A  few  years  later,  these  kind  of  disputes  became 
so  vehement  that  they  destroyed  family  life  and  the  peace 
of  households.  Meanwhile  the  imaginations  of  the  lesser 
citizens,  the  servants  and  children,  were  filled  with  other 
ideas,  for  the  old  superstition  wove  its  web  rouud  their 
life.  There  was  scarcely  an  old  house  that  had  not  its 
haunted  room ;  ghosts  showed  themselves  on  the  graves 
and  within  the  church  doors  ;  even  the  engine-house  waa 
haunted  before  a  6re  broke  out ;  still  wa«  the  mysterious 
wail  of  lament  heard,  a  variation  of  Uie  l>elief  in  the  wild 
army  which  had  entered  into  the  soub  of  tbe  people 
through  the  great  war ;  still  were  old  cata  considered  as 
witches ;  and  apparitions,  presentiments,  and  significaDt 
dreams  were  discussed  with  anxious  faith.  Ever  yet  was 
the  search  after  concealed  treasurer  an  affair  of  import- 
ance ;  no  city  was  without  a  credible  story  of  a  treasure 
tro\c  which  bad  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
bad  been  frustrated  by  untimely  words.     But  the  prudent 
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father  of  a  family  already  tries  earnestly  to  enlighten  his 
children  and  servants  on  such  points.  The  enlightened 
man  does  not  deny  unqualifiedly  the  possibility  of  a  mys- 
terious connexion  with  the  other  world,  but  he  regards 
every  single  case  with  distrust ;  he  admits  that  behind 
the  ruined  altar  of  the  old  church  and  in  the  ruins  of  the 
neighbouring  castle  something  curious  may  be  concealed, 
and  that  it  might  well  repay  a  person  to  dig  for  it ;  but  he 
holds  in  sovereign  contempt  the  flames  and  the  black  dog, 
and  he  recounts  with  special  pleasure  numerous  instances 
where  this  faith  of  the  "  olden  time"  had  been  misused  by 
deceivers.  Seldom  do  the  months  pa^  without  bringing 
a  periodical  containing  well-written  treatises,  in  which  the 
mountain  sprite  is  entirely  put  out  of  the  question,  fiery 
meteors  are  explained,  and  thimderbolts  are  considered  as 
petrifactions.  In  no  city  are  excited  people  wanting  who 
are  tormented  by  apparitions ;  the  clergy  still  continue  to 
pray  for  these  poor  people  ;  but  not  only  physicians  and 
literary  laymen,  but  also  clever  citizens,  maintain  that  such 
kinds  of  devils  are  expelled  by  medicine  and  fasting,  and 
not  by  prayer,  as  they  are  only  produced  by  the  morbid 
fancies  of  hjrpochondria. 

Among  the  daily  events  is  the  interesting  anival  and 
departure  of  the  mail-coach.  About  this  time  all  the 
promenaders  like  to  move  into  the  vicinity  of  the  post- 
office.  The  usual  land-post  is  a  very  slow,  clumsy  means 
of  conveyance  ;  its  snail  pace  was  notorious  even  fifty  years 
later.  Of  made  roads  there  are  as  yet  none  in  Germany  ; 
soon  after  the  Seven  Years*  War  the  first  chaussees  were 
formed, — still  very  bad.  Whoever  wishes  to  travel  com- 
fortably takes  the  extra  post ;  for  greater  economy,  care  is 
taken  that  all  the  places  shall  be  occupied,  and  in  the 
local  papers  which  have  existed  for  some  little  time  in 
most  of  the  larger  cities^  a  travelling  companiovi  \&  %i»'c^\s^« 
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times  advertised  for.  For  long  journeys,  private  carriages 
are  bought,  which  are  sold  again  at  tlte  end  of  the  journey. 
The  badness  of  the  roads  gives  the  postmaster  the  right  to 
put  four  horses  to  a  light  carnage,  and  it  is  a  privilege  to 
the  traveller  if  the  Government  will  give  him  a  licence  to 
take  only  two  horses  extra  post.  He  who  is  not  sufficiently 
wealthy  for  this,  looks  out  for  a  return  carriage,  and  these 
oppoi-tunities  are  announced  several  days  heforehand.  If 
there  is  much  intercourse  between  two  places,  besides  the 
ordinary  post  and  the  more  speedy  mail,  a  hcensed  stage- 
coach goes  on  specified  daj-a.  These  more  especially  faci- 
litate the  personal  intercourse  of  the  lower  orders.  la 
1750  there  was  one  from  Dresden  to  Berlin  every  fort- 
night ;  to  Altenburg,  Chemnitz,  Freiberg,  and  Zwickau, 
once  a  week  ;  to  Bautzen  and  Gorlitz,  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers was  not  sufficiently  certain  for  the  coachman  to  be 
able  to  go  on  a  specified  day ;  the  green  and  the  red  pas- 
eage-hoats  wont  between  Dresden  and  Meissen,  each  once 
a  week.  Even  with  the  best  drivers,  travelling  was  very 
Blow.  Five  German  miles  a  day,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in 
two  hours,  seemu  to  have  been  the  usual  rate  of  travelliog. 
A  distance  of  twenty  mile.'i  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  a  carriage  under  three  days,  and  generally  four  were 
necessaty.  When,  in  the  July  of  the  year  which  is 
here  described,  Klopstock  travelled  with  Gleim,  in  a  light 
carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  from  Halberstadt  to  Magde- 
burg, six  miles  in  six  hours,  the  rapidity  appeared  to  him 
BO  extraordinary  that  he  compared  it  with  the  races  at  the 
Olympic  games.  But  when  the  country  roads  were  very 
bad,  which  was  always  the  case  in  the  rainy  season  of  the 
spring  and  autumn,  a  journey  was  avoided  unless  it  was 
inevitable,  as  it  was  considered  as  a  risk  not  to  bf 


^^    tered  without  grievous  adventures.     In  the  year  1764,  it    J 
^^B        I  Btill  thought  remarkable  by  the  Hanoverians,  thut   fl 
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their  ambassador  had  succeeded  in  reaching  Frankfort-a- 
M.,  for  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor,  in  spite  of  the  bad 
roads,  without  any  other  damage  than  a  broken  axle. 
Thus  we  find  that  a  journey  at  this  period  is  an  imder- 
taking  to  be  well  considered,  which  can  hardly  be  carried 
through  without  long  preparation;  the  arrival  of  traveUiog 
strangers  in  a  city  is  the  event  of  the  day,  and  the 
curious  multitude  collect  round  the  carriage  during  its 
detention.  It  is  only  in  the  larger  commercial  towns  that 
the  hotels  are  fashionably  arranged  ;  Leipzig  is  in  great  re- 
pute in  this  respect.  People  were  glad  to  be  accommodated 
at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  ever  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  expenditiire ;  for  he  who  travels  must  make 
accurate  calculations.  A  person  of  any  pretensions  avoids 
a  journey  on  foot,  on  account  of  the  bad  roads,  dirty  inns, 
and  rough  encounters.  Well-dressed  pedestrians  in  search 
of  the  picturesque  are,  as  yet,  unheard  of. 

The  traveller  was  not  only  accompanied  by  the  lively 
sympathy  of  his  friends,  he  was  also  employed  in  their 
business,  as  then  among  acquaintances  there  was  more 
mutual  accommodation  than  now.  He  was  amply  supplied 
with  clothes,  letters  of  recommendation,  cold  meat,  and  pru- 
dent precepts ;  but  he  was  also  burdened  with  commissions, 
purchases  of  every  kind,  and  delicate  business ;  also  with 
the  collecting  of  debts,  the  engaging  of  tutors,  nay,  even 
with  reconnoitring  and  mediating  in  afiEairs  of  the  heart. 
K  he  travelled  to  some  great  fair,  he  must  take  care  of  cer- 
tain special  coffers  and  chests  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  his 
acquaintances.  This  kind  of  reciprocal  service  was  abso- 
lutely needful,  for  the  conveyance  of  money  and  packages 
by  the  post  was  still  very  dear  and  not  always  very]  sure. 
Betwixt  neighbouring  cities  therefore  a  regular  messenger 
service  was  established,  as  for  example  in  Thuringia, 
where  it  continues  to  the  present  day.    These  messengers 


2Ht  iKiUMt  fm  coaoj  umk.  O^l 


'— frF^fpieatly  wcniBSfr— ^aczsii  listsDBE^  ami  ffrranih  ok  fixed 
<iay^  alike  ;iu«iiig&  9n«r  ami  oniisr  &  xandiin^  soil  ;  thej 
haii  !har^  >if  aU  knufe  of  pucufaases.  ami  a»  anuawurtfcy 
^f»r?<'iiia  enjoyed  tfae  can&LleiKe  iif  che  xmicutcate&  wtio 
'mtTTii^tifi  diem.  wii&  oAeiiE  Dsc&as  ami  pubib:  fmfees^  sad 
whAfk  chej  arEivQti  aifc  liar  JBaxnumim  had.  vl  app^mted 
piai!!^  whi»r&letseEsaBiiflctnanLpazc«b  tiir  ciiiHr  nacrvi*  iuaae 
ir^ni  fielf^ereii  ii>  tbem.  1£  nfce  infioconcse  becw««£B.  two 
pUre^i  wan  v^rj  activev  &  gooiii  eonTeiraiiiri^.  wick  ctHB|Mrt- 
menzA  widi  draw^zsoL  io^of  wfakL  sxniECmii^  cw«>ais(Knteii 
^gfcmilies  Iidtol  chifr  ker.  wae  ksc  lMckwa2tl»  ajui  forwafiiiL 

Sr!2uit7  azbd  i{)are  was  the  kjoadbwpiB^  ot  nhie  cxsiaezis ; 
few  r^t  tihem  w«nfr  soficiaLtiT  wcfthkr  to  be  aJble  ti&  oaT«st 
nhi^ir  hoisiefat>iii  anaugcHtesfte  and  tkeir  lite  wick  anj 
polii^h  ;  azui  the  ndh  w«e  afwaj?  m  tlui^r  of  £iJImg  mu> 
nr,Af:ftr£ilj  luxniT,  sadt  a«  ci3«iTipi:«ed  tte  oircrts  aoti  ike 
hrr.Mr^  ot  r>he  QobifitT.  TboBe  wb>  had  a  comfc-rtable 
^/>rr.&^r.^r;OT  liTed  Terr  simplT.  ocir  ^iwwin^  iheii  wealth 
^7  *r.>iT  h<>»pitaHtT  aoid  the  arionmeni  cf  iheir  tMise  and 
*Ar.'>.  m  fr^^JTe  ooskiiocidL  Theirf»ie"  feast?  wep?  angefiial 
»fji,r^.  ^thm,  i'jT  wkkfa  the  wh»>{e  hoo^eht^ki  was  d^rai^ed. 
X^tr.ir.g  'dL^tm^iahes  the  man  of  the  worid  iii«>f«  than  the 
^As*'/  *tvlfe  of  hia  aocietT,  Strict  were  the  ne^:^ati<Kis  in 
f.h<f;  ^r.tizhn^  hr>f»ehold :  eTerrthii^  was  pfeciselj  defined, 
^v^;T«  oTi  th^  f^fisJlest  points,  ad  to  what  one  was  to  render 
Up  or  t^'/iiXH  hfjfm  another.  The  interchai^  of  good  wi^es 
fkud  ^'OTftjA'imenU,  that  is  to  saj,  the  courtesies  of  conver- 
3iAf  1  /fi,  ar>d  f:Vhn  the  trinhgdd,  all  had  their  accturatelj 
pr^rvrri>i^r^l  f^/rrn  and  amount.  Through  these  innumerable 
litf.N:  r(:f^ibkiUfUSiy  social  intercourse  acquired  a  stiff  for- 
m;^lit.y  whidi  Wrongly  contrastfi  with  the  freedom  fit>m 
f'/fu?.trhint  f4  the  present  day.  It  was  still  customary  to 
}k'.  \t\(A  and  take  medicine  on  appointed  days,  to  pay  your 
billa  and  riiako  vkits  at  stated  intervals.    Equally  fixed 
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were  the  enjoyments  of  the  year :  the  cake  whidi  was  suit^ 
able  to  every  day,  the  roast  goose,  and,  if  possible,  the 
sledge-drives.    Fixed  was  the  arrangement  of  the  house : 
the   massive  furniture  which  had    been  bought  by  the 
bridal  couple  on  their  first  settling  down,  the  stuffed  chair 
which  had  perhaps  been  bought  at  an  auction  by  the 
husband  as  a  student,  the  folding-table  for  writing,  and  the 
cupboards,  had  been  the  companions  of  many  generations. 
But  underneath  this  network  of  old  customs  freer  views 
began  to  germinate :  already  did  the  troublesome  question 
arise — wherefore  ?  even  with  respect  to  the  most  trifling 
usages.    Everywhere  might  individuals  be  found  who  set 
themselves  with  philosophic   independence  against  these 
customs,  which  appeared  to  them  not  to  be  foimded  on 
reason  ;  in  many  more  did  there  work  a  deep  impulse  to 
freedom,  self-dependence,  and  a  new  purport  of  life,  which 
they  held  apart  from  the  multitude  and  from  society,  which 
had  the  effect  of  giving  them  an  appearance  of  originality. 
The  interiors  of  the  houses  were  still  undecorated  ;  the 
ground-floor,  with  its  polished  boards,  had  no  other  orna- 
ment than  the  bright  coloiu-  of  the  wood,  which  was  pre- 
served by  incessant  washing,  which  made  the  dwelling  at 
least  once  a  week  damp  and  uncomfortabla     The  stairs 
and  entrance-hall  were  still  frequently  strewn  with  white 
sand.     But  they  liked  to  have  their  rooms  nicely  fitted  up ; 
the  furniture,   among  which   the   commode  was   a  new 
invention,  was  carefully  worked    and  beautifully  inlaid. 
Painting  was  still  uncommon  on  the  walls ;  but  the  dis- 
tempered plaster  walls  were  in  little  esteem  :  papers  were 
preferred.   The  wealthy  liked  to  have  the  stamped  leather, 
which  gave  the  room  a  particularly  comfortable  aspect ; 
leather  was  also  much  liked  as   covers    for    furniture. 
Copper  and  tin  utensils  were  still  the  pride  of  the  house- 
wife.   They  were  used  on  ''  state "  occasions :  this  new 


and  «igni&a2it  void  Ind  peaeiiated  into  tlie  kitdieiL 
At  Nnremberg;  fcr  example,  there  v«re  in  ir^akhy 
^milies  state  kitdkeiUy  wUch  used  to  be  opened  to  smAll 
sooirrti^ifs  foF  moming  coDations,  at  whkli  cold  meats  were 
ser7e«i  In  socii  kitdiens  pewt^-  and  copper  glittered  all 
around  like  bright  mirrocs ;  eren  the  wood  for  burning, 
which  lav  there  piled  up  in  great  heaps,  was  coTered  with 
bri^^ht  tin^  all  only  for  show  and  amusement,  as  now  the 
kitchen  of  a  little  giri.  Bot  porcelain  had  already  began 
to  be  placed  alongside  the  pewter ;  in  refined  Saxony,  more 
especially,  the  wealthy  housewife  seldom  hSLed  to  have  a 
table  9et  out  with  diina  cops,  jugs,  and  little  cnmamental 
fignre^  And  the  &shionable  pet  oi  the  ladies,  the  pug, 
might  by  a  wayward  moTement  jHodnce  a  crash  which 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  house.  Just  at  that  time 
this  cTirious  animal  stood  at  the  height  of  his  repute  ;  it 
bad  come  into  the  world  no  one  knew  from  whence,  and  it 
par.s<jd  away  from  it  again  equally  unperceived.  But  the 
herirt  of  the  housewife  was  attached  to  her  weaving  as  well 
sm  her  pewter  and  porcelain.  The  linen  damask  was  very 
lieantifully  prepared,  with  artistic  patterns  which  we  still 
a^lrnire  ;  to  possess  such  damask  table-covers  was  a  most 
jiarticular  pleasure,  and  great  value  was  also  set  upon  fine 
Wly-Iinen  ;  the  ruffled  shirt  which  Gellert  received  as  a 
present  from  Lucius-  was  not  forgotten  in  the  description  of 
hi.M  audience. 

The  flrciss  worn  in  public  was  still  regarded  by  serious 
men  as  a  matter  of  station  ;  the  Pietists  had  accustomed 
tlie  (Aimm  to  wear  dark  or  sober  colours  ;  but  fine  textiures, 
buttoriH,  unpretending  embroidery  and  linen,  demonstrated 
iir>t  loHH  than  perukes  and  swords  the  high-bred  man. 
This  wan  the  dress  to  be  worn  in  public,  and  must  espe- 
cially be  put  on  when  going  out ;  and  as  it  was  inconve- 
luent  and — at  least  the  perukes — difficult  to  put  on  and 
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to  powder  without  the  help  of  others,  a  contrast  was  pro- 
duced by  this  between  home  and  society  which  proscribed 
social  intercourse  at  certain  hours  in  the  day,  and  made  it 
formal  and  elaborate.  At  home  a  dressing-gown  was  worn, 
in  which  literary  men  received  visits,  and  the  "  best "  dress 
was  carefully  spared.  Many  things  which  appear  to  us 
as  common  necessaries  were  still  quite  unknown,  and  the 
absence  of  many  comforts  was  not  felt  In  the  year  1745 
an  Austrian  non-commissioned  officer  begged  of  an  impri- 
soned officer,  from  whom  he  had  taken  a  watch,  to  wind  it 
up  for  him ;  he  had  never  had  one  in  his  hands.  The 
worthy  Semler  had  become  a  professor  before  he  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  a  bookseller  his  first  silver  watch ;  and  he 
complained,  about  1780,  that  then  every  master  of  arts, 
nay,  eveiy  student  thought  he  must  have  a  watch  ;  now, 
in  every  family  of  similar  station,  the  third-form  boy  has  a 
silver,  and  the  student  a  gold  watch. 

Besides  the  landed  nobility,  only  the  highest  state 
officials  and  the  richest  merchants  kept  their  own  carnage 
and  horses,  and  this  more  rarely  than  fifty  years  before. 
But  literary  men  were  then  often  advised  by  physicians 
not  to  fear  the  dangers  of  riding  ;  schools  were  established, 
and  riding-horses  let  out  for  hire.  It  did  not  indeed 
happen  to  every  one  as  to  the  invalid  Gellert,  to  have  as  a 
present  for  the  second  time,  after  the  death  of  his  renowned 
Dapple,  a  horse  from  the  Elector's  stables,  with  velvet 
saddle  and  housings  embroidered  in  gold,  which  the  dear 
professor,  much  moved  after  his  manner,  accepted,  though 
with  the  greatest  distrust  as  to  the  good  temper  of  the 
horse,  and  was  never  weary  of  speaking  of  it  to  his 
acquaintance,  whilst  his  groom  showed  the  prodigy  for 
money  to  the  Leipzigers.  As  the  dress  of  that  day  made 
people  very  sensitive  to  damp,  sedan-chairs  came  into 
feshion ;  they  were  as  frequently  used  as  now  the  droschky  ^ 
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of  men  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  its  forms  and 

Just  at  that  time  however  this  language  had 

ceitain  degree  of  aptitude  in  expressing  clearly 

ly  the  calm,  methodic  work  of  the  i*eflecting  mind; 

1  passionate  feelings  sought  expression  in  words, 

e  still  restrained  within  the  threadbare  forms  of 

jnt  rhetoric,  and  nestled  in  the  dry  leaves  of  old 

The  Pietists  had  to  invent  a  phraseology  of  their 

their  peculiar  feelings,  and  these  expressions  soon 

ted  into  mannerism.     It  was  the  same  case  with 

N  turns  of  expression  by  which  highly-gifted  indi- 

ought  to  enrich  the  language  of  the  heart     If  a 

ke  of  feeling  the  soft  tremor  of  a  friendly  kiss, 

I   imitated   him,   delighted   with    the  high-flown 

n.    Thus,  also,  tears  of  sorrow  and  of  gratitude, 

iweets  of  friendship,  became  stereotyped  phrases, 

last  had  little  meaning  in  them. 

B  poverty  of  language  became  generaL     Almost 

3,  when  we  expect  the  simple  expression  of  an 

ling,  we  find  a  display  of  reflections  which  is 

)  in  letters  and  speeches,  as  in  poems.     This 

*  the  old  time  becomes  insupportable  to  us,  and 

ccuse  it  of  hypocrisy,  callousness^  and  hollow- 

♦ur  ancestors  have  a  sufficient  excuse.     They . 

>   otherwise.     Still  did  there  remain  in  their 

At  of  the  epic  constraint  of  the  middle  ages, 

for  an   outpouring  of  greater   passion,  for 

wnd  for  the  melody  of  feeling:  it  becomes 

i  ;  everywhere  there  is  an  aspiration  after  a 

^velopment ;    everywhere   a  seeking  and   a 

till  do  their  feelings  lack  power,  and  their 

4edge  the  corresponding  free  culture  of  the 

so  do  the  poets,  who  have  always  been  the 

«eople.    Even  in  the  amiable  character  that 


OrMrr^rjin*  sett.  3L  "tiiwinffif  nau&  mc 

UT'iUUL  "an    M^**tt*|p  jjOBb  jc  ^uf.  TMiTTIl    "VOUa.  ■*W'^  A 
T'f-r,-*    in  m  ■i<nmwn«MM»  JDlL  OHBH^SSZBsL  SttixillC.-  VOL 

al  iii»  >i*^r;Gai.  imaiffBCT:  3it  biiuil  mc  ir^ 

:iil  lanuiar^  if  i.  VsjucmL  iftumtc  if  -Knii  3l  "atf-  jaBBBsrli 

v.'^r-'^  "AtxMi:  \£  'am  iHOsr  simuaniiiixKafif-  'vou.  w  tmhi^iBt 
^'iiujtir  ubtr  uL  "aac  ^^qh-  ituBiisniL  joit  autfus^  in.  ^ht  awL 
uui  Hv  iih»fl.  i#i«iitfcHt  -xi  iw^  immL  ni. 
riir  iiu^    wflrfwinwngiiMaiii    of  -^i^  «mi=BkH£  >££  sot 

-iVi*.::.i.»'.^*i7  T'AiAiL    TiA  Tuiic  sr«5  uii  ^rwasr.  lilt  sks 
v.'.i:  r.rv^u  •iu*f*rfunt*sH  -^iaii  -KkKl-r  "rerjjw  iiSi«n 

*u:X'.\':.^**^:-r- ^.  '.^vj^^.ur  iif  "iirT  j&c  i»:n  aj^  %'i?*T«rrlT. 

xc: )  •.'.•>.  ii^cr  -jwiiijrtfi  ii  ^wanBi.  i*=-  iu^r  t.:  ui-e  -ciurf  i2uit  kit 

;av.  V  u*  .^i'.<:  vx  c^->k.  Siir  ^»  b:ii   r»:cr  !,:•:-  ifiiT — tint 

V,  ;.»•■--;>*.•■:  ;,..v^*.^-.f  '^^^uT'^ukz^i.  Haz  Lis  aiiresi?  ^-f  sifaitft- 
v..:if';.*  ry>t  '">:  vy^-  ii-'-ri^  4k£iil  ^:<-  •ct>ELn>^:<jpl«^.  sod  jusi 

r^v >-.--•■,.   ■«--,v^*^d  V,  4wak«ii  2^»iirL5  :   be  k^  to  pay 

?.>,/,  •//:/,  i»i;,i  o^^iAvk-T'zd  r>i^ftf»  mi;;Li  tove  the  efleet  of 
;>;„%;(  ;.v.  ./;kL     If  aAv  6Zie  niaked  to  kiss  the  hand  of  m 
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lady  or  gentleman  of  distinction,  he  took  pains  even  in 
this  act  to  express  a  feeling  suitable  to  the  occasion; 
whether,  as  a  sign  of  confidential  respect,  he  pressed  it 
against  his  eyes  and  brow,  as  well  as  to  his  mouth,  how  long 
he  kept  the  hand,  and  how  slowly  he  released  it,  all  this 
was  very  important,  and,  if  possible,  well  considered  be- 
forehand ;  any  mistake  committed,  occasioned  afterwards 
probably  great  trouble  to  the  guilty  party.  He  who  had 
to  exhibit  himself  before  a  larger  assembly,  took  into 
serious  consideration  the  position  and  demeanour  by  which 
he  could  produce  an  eflFect.  However  troubled  was  the 
young  Semler  when  he  stood  before  the  professor  s  chair 
for  his  doctor  s  degree,  yet  he  did  not  forget  "  to  take  a 
peculiar  but  not  oflFensive  attitude,"  in  which  he  answered 
his  opponents  so  rapidly,  that  he  scarce  waited  for  the  end 
of  their  speech  ;  nor  did  he  forget  to  tell,  how  indifferent 
the  "  tender  emotions  of  his  heart "  had  made  him  to 
every  possible  objecfion  of  his  antagonist.  The  women 
had  also  to  study  well,  not  only  the  motions  of  their  fans, 
but  their  smiles  and  the  casting-down  of  their  eyes ;  it 
was  required  that  they  should  do  it  unaffectedly,  with 
grace  and  tact 

Undoubtedly  this  pressure  of  convenance  was  fre- 
quently, with  the  Germans,  broken  through  by  character- 
istic rectitude  and  firmnesa  But  the  stedfast  enduring 
power  of  will,  which  we  honour  as  man's  highest  quality, 
was  then  very  rare  in  Crermany.  It  was  to  be  gained  by 
experience  and  necessity,  by  the  laboiu-  and  practice  of 
arduous  duty ;  then  it  broke  forth  with  surprising  energy. 
But  this  quality  was  deficient  in  some  manly  character- 
istics. The  pressure  of  a  despotic  state  had  continued  for 
a  century ;  it  had  made  the  citizen  shy,  dull,  and  faint- 
hearted. This  frame  of  mind  had  been  promoted  by 
Pietism.    A  oontinoal  contemplation  of  their  own  un^motx- 
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m.  doK  vmwB  jomi  t^  dnuai  of 
&}t&£co.  :iil7  «w  o&a.  waflaDasi  Jmsmte.  We  maj  gather 
CTDi  3uuLy  ■^•'^■■jJiiM  hiw  &e9nsiclT  onxAmipGiLHB.  and  II j- 
pcchiiCAiria  ieicroyed  Ae  5m  iif  j*Hni^  sdbiiaa.  Aad  we 
cnii  i<?iufr!L27  aauw  Ais  osxaHL  aulzi»  jf  dac 
t7Tntai:aL  zrrsaiait.  MSBirve  ■■S111K&  Mpiew 
izL  rsspecs  ot  aH  tiifls  v^i  uucnail  il^  ciieaL  Btt  duU 
ncTs  -jie  WDCRL  XdC  ihiIt  A*  wiiL  Imc  c{l«  eiaxaiaitw  of 
iheir  ciHiT-Lc^ioiis  ami  die  feefib^  ot  dncr  w^fre  <!ttsilT  eztxo- 
iTiiAed  hj  excenul  mADn0e&  Of  diac  znxt  mtii-rapett 
vLi*^  we  I<»k  for  in  a  cood  and  ki^hlj  ^fiioASled  tomtk, 
little  is  as  v<^c  to  be  se^L  MoaeT  and  jorward  hoaoor 
atill  exercise  tiw  greas  a  pcww  e^^fta  o^^r  the  3xioi»t  upriglit. 
G^rLeiT.  who  was  a  pacsexn  to  hjB  coiit<?mpcraries  of  tender 
£^iizi'^  and  Tinaei&hiiegBw  wiiea  a  proiVtsRrr  as  Leipz^  was 
jorriI>  ^TXTDrued  chat  a  foreu^  nobienLaii  iKTu  ^egaa. 
whr.TT.  he  'iid  not  personallT  know,  hnz  with  whom  he  had 
otre  eichansel  a  few  letters,  offered  hi<  mother  a  jeariy 
peni-ion  of  twetve  dixcaca.  la  his  answer  the  assi^aTance  of 
tfrari  of  gratitude  did  not  hiL  He  neTer  feh  a  scruple  in 
iv^frpting  .Tdins  of  monej  &om  persons  unknown  to  him. 
And  orie  may  Tentnre  to  main  tain  that  in  1730.  throogh- 
ont  the  whole  of  Germanv.  there  was  :$can>:^lT  a  man.  eTen 
arn^nc^  thf;  best,  who  would  haTe  reffsed  an  aDonymoas 

When  Frederick  Wiltiam  the  First  called  upon  the 
f^ofe^flOT!  of  his  University  at  Frankfort^  to  engage  in  a 
p«iK!ic  d»j>utation  with  hia  reader,  Morgenstein.  who  stood 
on  the  ler-tarer'fl  platform  in  a  grotesque  attire,  with  a 
fox'ji  bruiih  by  his  side,  no    one   dared  to  gainsay  the 
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tyrannical  whim,  except  Johann  Jacob  Moser,  who  con* 
sidered  himself  in  the  relation  of  a  stranger  to  the  Bran- 
denburgers,  and  preserved  the  proud  consciousness  of 
being  in  high  consideration  in  the  Imperial  Court  And 
even  he  was  so  excited  by  the  occurrence,  that  he  fell  dan- 
gerously ill  Where  there  exists  such  a  deficiency  of  self- 
respect  in  men  engaged  in  the  struggle  of  life,  their 
vanity  grows  exuberantly.  It  so  clouded  the  minds  of 
most  men  of  that  period,  that  but  few  leave  an  agreeable 
impression  behind  them ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  only 
the  strongest  were  free  from  it.  Men  w6re  sentimental 
and  sensitive  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  decorum  to  pay  compli- 
ments ;  respect  for  truth  was  less  than  now,  and  the 
necessity  for  politeness  greater.  He  who  exercised  an 
influence  on  others  by  his  intellectual  labours,  or  by  his 
own  powers  had  won  consideration  in  his  sphere,  was 
accustomed  to  receive  much  praise  and  honour,  and  missed 
it  if  withdravm.  He  who  had  no  rank  or  title,  had 
acquired  no  o£5ce  in  the  State,  and  did  not  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  a  superior  position,  was  recklessly  crushed  and 
oppressed.  Not  merit,  but  the  approbation  of  influential 
persons  was  of  value ;  not  learning  alone  availed  with  pub- 
lishers and  readers :  a  position  at  the  University,  and  a 
great  circle  of  auditors  who  bought  and  spread  the 
works  of  the  teacher,  were  necessary.  Insecure  was  every 
earthly  position ;  everywhere  strong  and  arbitrary  power 
prevailed.  Even  the  greatest  reputations  trusted  far  more 
to  the  support  of  personal  admirers,  than  to  the  sound  dig- 
nity of  merit.  Thus  every  individual  expression  of  praise 
and  blame  obtained  an  importance  which  we  can  now 
hardly  comprehend.  Every  one  was  therefore  careful  to 
oUige  others,  in  order  to  be  approved  of  by  strangers. 
German  life  was  still  deficient  in  an  enlightened  daily 
pr€68,  and  '^'viduals  were  entirely  without  tLsv 
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discipline  and  restmiat  which  is  produced  by  a  powei 
public  opinion. 

Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  form  a  correct  judgment  < 
the  morality  in  families  of  a  far-distant  period.  For  it  il 
not  sufficient  to  estimate  the  sum  of  striking  errors,  whi 
in  itself  is  very  difficult  ;  it  is  equally  necessary  to  undi 
stand  the  incUvidual  injustice  in  particular  cases  which  in 
often  impossible.  Among  the  citizens,  the  intercourse  < 
both  sexes  wils  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
circles  :  lai^ger  societies  were  rare.  In  the  houses  of  inti 
mates,  the  habits  of  the  young  people  were  lively  i 
unrestrained  ;  the  friends  of  the  sisters  and  the  coniradai^ 
of  the  brothers  became  part  of  the  family.  The  custom 
still  continuetl  of  making  confidences  in  jest  which  would 
now  be  considered  objectionable.  Embracing  and  kissing 
were  not  restricted  to  games  of  forfeits.  Such  a  custom, 
however  harmlessly  and  innocently  carried  on  by  the 
young  people,  was  calculated  to  give  rise  to  feelings  of 
levity  which  we  should  view  with  regret,  and  it  frequently 
gave  birth  to  a  certain  bold  freedom  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  young  men  and  maidens.  Tender  liaisons 
were  quickly  formed  in  families  between  the  unmarried 
members ;  no  one  thought  them  wrong,  and  they  were  as 
speedily  dissolved.  These  transient  liaisons,  full  of  senti- 
ment, seldom  increased  to  a  deeper  passion,  nay.  in  genei-al, 
the  poetry  of  youth  was  extinguished  by  them.  They 
seldom  led,  either,  to  betrothal  or  marriage  ;  for  mar- 
riage at  that  period,  about  IToU,  was  still  as  much  an 
affiiir  of  business  as  of  the  heart.  And  the  endless  blessing 
of  love  and  faithfulness,  which  just  then  began  to  dawn 
upon  them,  rested  generally  on  other  grounds  than  on  the 
glow  of  ft  pure  passion,  or  a  deep-seated  communion  of 
tieeling  preceding  the  betrothal 
Ibe  behaviour  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  conclu- 
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sion  of  a  marriage  strikes  us  as  remarkable.  If  the  man 
had  the  prospect  of  an  employment  which  would  enable 
him  to  keep  a  family,  his  acquaintances,  men  and  women, 
exerted  themselves  to  devise,  propose,  and  negotiate  a 
marriage  for  him.  Match-making  was  then  a  duty  which 
no  one  could  easily  escape.  Grave  scholars,  distinguished 
officials,  rulers  and  princesses  of  the  country,  assiduously 
transacted  the  like  disinterested  business.  A  marriageable 
man  in  a  respectable  position  had  to  endure  much  from 
the  admonitions,  the  mischievous  hints,  and  numerous 
projects  of  his  acquaintances.  When  Gellert  first  ex- 
changed a  few  letters  with  Demoiselle  Caroline  Lucius, — 
whom  he  had  never  seen, — ^he  asked  her,  in  the  first  long 
letter  with  which  he  had  favoured  her,  whether  she  would 
marry  an  acquaintance  of  his,  the  Precentor  at  St. 
Thomas's  school.  When  Herr  von  Ebner,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Altorf,  spoke  for  the  first  time  to  the 
young  Professor  Semler,  he  made  him  the  kind  offer  of 
providing  a  rich  wife  for  him.  The  young  Professor  Putter, 
who  was  at  Vienna  in  his  travels,  had  the  offer  of  a 
wealthy  merchant's  daughter  as  a  good  partie,  fi-om  a 
count,  who  was  his  neighbour  at  table,  but  entirely  a 
stranger  to  him.  This  proposal,  however,  was  declined. 
But,  equally  cool  as  the  offers,  were  the  decisions  of  the 
parties  interested.  Men  and  women  decided  upon  marry- 
ing each  other  often  after  a  passing  view,  or  after  they 
had  exchanged  a  few  words,  never  having  had  any  affec- 
tionate intercourse.  On  both  sides  a  good  recommenda- 
tion was  the  main  point.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  a  similar  betrothal,  which  appeared  to  the  parties 
interested  as  especially  vehement  and  impassioned.  The 
assessor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicatme,  von 
Summermann,  became  acquainted  at  the  Schwalbach 
baths,  in  1754,  with  a  Fraul'*^«  "«"^n  Bachell^,  an  amiabl^s^ 
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lady  of  the  court  of  a  disagreeable  Laugravine  ;  ho  sav 
her  frequently  at  country  parties,  to  which  both  wen 
invited  by  a  married  acquaintance.  Some  weeks  lat«r  he 
revealed  his  wish  to  many  the  Fraulein,  to  an  acquaintuioe 
at  Wetzlar,  after  he  had  cautiously  collected  informati<w 
concerning  the  charactt-r  of  the  young  lady.  The  confidaa:^ 
— it  was  Putter — visited  the  innocent  court  lady  :  "  AftaC 
some  short  common-place  conversation,  I  said  that  I 
to  make  a  proposal  to  her,  to  which  I  must  beg  for 
answer.  She  replied  shortly,  'What  kind  of  proposal t' 
I  equally  shortly  an<i  frankly  auked,  '  Whether  she  could 
make  up  her  mind  to  marry  the  Herr  von  Summermannl' 
'  Ah,  you  joke  I '  was  her  answer.  I  said,  '  No.  I  do  EUit^ 
I  am  quite  la  earnest ;  here  I  have  already  a  ring  and 
another  present  (a  silk  purse  with  a  hundred  carlint 
by  which  I  can  verify  my  proposal'  '  Now,  if  you 
earnest,  and  bring  the  proposal  from  Herr  von  Summi 
mann,  I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment.'  Thus  she  took 
ring,  but  refused  to  accept  the  hundred  carline.s,  and 
powered  me  to  convey  her  assent."  The  further  coui89, 
also  of  this  very  exciting  business  was  extraordinary 
dramatic.  The  happy  lover  had  settled  that  hia  wooer 
rfiould  obtain  for  him  more  certain  information.  Now,  it  ia 
true  that  a  written  line  in  this  sciibbling  age  might  have 
been  possible,  but  it  appears  that  written  iufoi-mation  was 
considered  too  prolix,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  then  difficolt 
to  give  it  in  one  line  without  titles  and  congratulatii 
80  it  was  determined  that,  as  in  "  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  the 
result  of  an  undertaking  was  telegraphed  by  a  black  or  a^\ 
white  seal,  so  here  by  the  transmission  of  a  certain  volame- 
of  a  valuable  legal  work  of  the  state  chancery,  it  was  to  ba 
signified  that  the  proposal  was  accepted  ;  another  volume 
of  the  same  work  would  have  intimated  the  contrai7, 
And  the  difference  of  the  new  conscientious  period 
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the  old  one  of  Queen  Isolde  consisted  only  in  this,  that  no 
false  signal  would  be  given. 

But  though  in  this  union  the  heart  to  a  certain  degree 
asserted  its  rights,  it  was  less  often  the  case  with  men  of 
education  and  capacity.  Professor  Achenwall,  a  distin- 
guished law  teacher  at  Gottingen,  made  an  offer  to  a 
daughter  of  Johann  Jacob  Moser  without  ever  having  seen 
her,  and  she  in  like  manner  accepted ;  after  her  death  he 
married  a  Demoiselle  Jager,  of  Gotha,  to  whom  he  pro- 
posed after  he  had  seen  her  accidentally  on  a  journey, 
passing  some  days  in  the  house  of  an  acquaintance.  Thus 
it  was  generally  the  position  and  the  household  which  was 
the  object  of  women,  as  it  still  is  in  many  circles  of  the 
people.  The  quiet  dreams  of  the  candidates  for  matri- 
mony were  frequently  exactly  as  portrayed  by  the  sober- 
minded  Putter:  "The  meals  at  the  restaurarU  did  not 
answer  to  their  wishes ;  to  eat  alone  was  not  to  their  mind  ; 
fellow-boarders  were  not  to  be  reckoned  upon  ;  the  house- 
hold cares  concerning  the  wash,  beer,  and  sugar  were  disa- 
greeable occupations ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  tired  after 
work,  to  pay  visits  to  others  when  one  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  opportune,  or  to  await  the  visits  of  others  who  were 
themselves  in  the  same  dilemma, — all  these  were  circum- 
stances of  consideration,  experience,  and  observation,  which 
seemed  to  prove  that  one  could  not  be  happy  continually 
in  one's  present  position.'*  Undoubtedly  also  the  impoi-t- 
ance  of  this  step  was  not  all  underrated :  quiet  delibera- 
tion lasted  long,  and  a  secret  wavering  between  eligible 
parties  was  frequent.  Therefore  in  general  the  matter  was 
left  to  a  benevolent  Providence ;  and  an  accidental  meeting, 
or  the  pressing  recommendation  of  a  certain  person,  was 
still  always  considered  as  a  sign  from  above. 

Those  who  so  thought,  were  then  the  spiritual  leaders 
of  the  people,  the  scholars  and  followers  of  Leibnitz, 
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:*:c.':i:riLT  zuiiBae^  wtk  in:maiiec»c  sick  -issifcc&IlT  die 
^t:l'  tiLsz>=:s»  of  Ex-  woLKfa.  v:^  v:  ^«  jznsupfii  wim' strict 

"■  -r.;^  zi  I7j'>  «•>  griv  war  ts^  dw  hiiipac  nH{tzfz«ziK]its  of 

iL-eniaAri'T-ei  vith.  a  licifeer  niR^aisaL  liiie  azui  zr^fos^r  inde- 
^■•^i.*i-o!ir.  WbiicEi  Cazofziw  IJc&c!n^  !!z»:oc:?:iIt  bot  fiimlj 
•i<=t:iiL.tii  ULfT  ':-&Kd  Kami  cf  iibie  PI^tH.^^aaO^  -re  Thomas  s 
di?cL  GelLefC  i^hatinle  ai»bazn!ed u«u  L^r  hmi  j;%^»<iliu 

/-.rr-.-sT'ii.'i-rr.':  hj  die  -rriiaarr  crt^rVc.  atl-I  is.  Lis  ktteis 

Bi"  L  TT-rTrr  freqi«riiulT  ^he  wocic^  wij  irrickiLt  in  the 
n.^^*::  :f  "L-  ia«:45?  c-eiatiful  of  ejkrciilv  i?JUL5ij::£Ls.  the  mar- 
rli^T>.  i.^  i^  as  ▼•?  can  ju-.^.  w^k  :i:c  on  ?Lac  account 
".':.-:  '.r-^-i  i^ppj-  Thai  c-te  niusc  suii  cn-cst'lf  in  life  is  a 
vrrj  p.p'i^  mle  of  wisd':»trL  The  11121a.  who  pr^pctjed  to 
r:.hr-:  a  ivsp»=i:tAbi'r  pjisiu<>n  and  a  certain  ravvnie  with  the 
>>.j-:':'  '.f  hLs  *:h>:ot,  odened  her  much,  acvx^niing  to  the 
v:-:-at  '>f  th^r.  ume  :  she  was  to  shv^w  her  iX*i*i-uue  br  un- 
'>:^i.'..z^z  ^;:LriI  aervice,  and  to  lighten  hi<  arviuoiLSw  iaborioos 
I:!-: — li.*'*'.  ilr-adv  had  a  more  exalted  tVeliuir  taken  root 
:fi  ::-•;  n/:-?  •:■:  women,  which  we  may  well  call  the  poetry 
i\  t.-'.-u^t.  Tuk  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  by  a  German 
■/•  yrr-^i.'i  wa-i  on  the  whole  smalL  If  people  of  rank  could 
r.  /r.  -jj»;l!,  thU  may  be  explained  by  the  fluctuations  in 
(■A  *'jx\\'jIi  Irirtween  French  and  German. — ^by  a  mongrel 
c'jI^  .r<:  Arhioh  spivilt  the  stvle  even  of  men.  not  onlv  of  Fre- 
*htv:  II.  arid  other  rulers^  but  aLso  of  the  highest  officials^ 
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like  the  Imperial  ambassador  who  wrote  to  Oellert,  and 
begged  him  to  send  back  his  letter  with  corrections,  that 
he  might  thereby  learn  the  secret  of  good  writing.  But 
even  the  German  trained  daughter  of  a  well-educated 
citizen  family  was  generally  deficient  both  in  style  and  cor- 
rectness of  writing.  Many  women,  indeed,  learnt  French, 
and  in  Protestant  Germany  Italian  was  more  frequently 
studied  than  at  present ;  even  the  students  of  Halle,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  teacher,  caused  Italian  treatises  to 
be  printed.  In  other  respects  education  appears  to  have 
done  little  for  women  ;^  even  instruction  in  music,  beyond 
the  practice  of  light  airs  on  the  hai-psichord,  was  rare. 

But  so  much  the  more  was  the  practice  of  house  duties 
inculcated.  To  look  after  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  those 
around  them,  of  parents  and  brothers,  and  afterwards  of 
husbands  and  children,  was  the  task  of  the  grown-up 
daughters.  That  this  should  be  the  object  of  their  life 
was  unceasingly  impressed  upon  them ;  it  was  understood 
according  to  every  one's  own  views.  And  this  care  was  no 
longer  limited,  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  giving  orders 
in  the  kitchen,  the  preparation  of  electuaries,  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  linen :  women  were,  during  the  last 
century,  brought  imperceptibly  into  a  worthier  position 
with  respect  to  their  husbands — they  had  become  their 
friends  and  confidants.  Although  with  perhaps  scanty 
knowledge,  many  of  them  could  boast  of  firm  minds,  clear 
judgment,  and  depth  of  feeling ;  concerning  some  of  these, 
information  has  accidentaUy  remained  to  us.  We  find  it, 
also,  in  the  wives  of  simple  artisans.  If  the  men,  under 
the  influence  of  the  State  and  of  Pietism,  became  more 
timid  and  less  independent,  the  women  of  the  same  period 
were  manifestly  more  elevated.  We  will  draw  a  com- 
parison with  the  past  Let  us  remember  Kate  Bora,  who 
begged  of  the  laborious  Luther  to  suffer  her  to  be  near 
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him.  She  site  there  for  horns  eilent.  holds  bis  pen 
huD,  and  gases  with  her  large  eyea  on  the  mjrsteriouB  h 
of  her  husband  ;  and,  anxiously  gathering  toother  in 
own  mind  all  her  poor  knowledge,  nuddenly  breaks  ovfc 
with  the  question,  which,  transposing  it  into  the  poaitioB 
of  1750,  would  run  thus :  "  Is  the  Elector  of  Brandenbaig, 
brother  to  the  King  of  Prussia  ?"  and  when  Luther  iaogb^ 
iiiglj  replies,  "  He  is  the  same  man,"  his  feeling,  notwitk* 
standing  all  his  affection,  is — "  poor  simplicity."  • 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1 723,  Elizabeth.  Gesner,  sits  cqipe*' 
site  her  husband  in  the  sitting-rooga  of  the  Conrectorat  lA' 
Weimar;  he  is  working  at  \m"  ChreMomaihie  dts  Cioero^ 
and  writes  with  one  hand  while  he  rocks  the  cradle  witli' 
the  other.  Meanwhile  Elizabeth  industriously  mends 
clothes  of  her  children,  and  playfully  disputes  with  tha 
little  ones,  who  object  to  the  patches,  till  at  last 
mother  proposes  to  them  to  cut  out  the  new  pieces  as  BOi^. 
moon,  and  stars,  and  to  sew  them  on  in  this  beautiM 
form.  The  bright  hght  which  then  shone  from  the  heart 
of  Uie  housewife  through  the  poorly  furnished  room,  and 
the  cheerful  smile  that  played  on  the  countenance  of  the 
husband,  may  be  discovered  from  his  account  Wlien  eb« 
died,  after  a  long  and  happy  union,  the  grey-headed  schfdar 
said :  "  One  of  us  must  remain  alone,  and  I  had  rather 
be  the  forlorn  one  myself  than  that  she  should  be  Ba' 
He  followed  her  a  few  months  later.     Again,  soon  aft«r 

*  He  reUtvd  tlia  ilorj  later  with  glee ;  Kir  vifo,  Iram  liviogwith  hii^ 
had  become  quite  iliSbronL  But  Kate's  queslioD,  nhetber  l^e  Oennji^ 
Commander-in-Chief  wai  brother  of  the  PruBBisn  Duke,  appeared  so  extn- 
crdinarj  to  Luther,  because  juKt  then,  1S25,  all  details  e<inc«niiiif(  Albredlt 
of  PrusBia  were  diseusBod  in  tlia  circle  of  the  Witteubergera ;  aud  £h«,  Aa 
iDoit  cJoselj  united  to  Luther,  knew  nothing  of  him.  Eathehne  h«d 
then  already  lived  io  the  fauiiliea  of  Frieudi  at  Wittenberg  two  yean,  ■> 
thst  it  was  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  convint  that  she  Bat  so  quiet  and 
bdjik.sH  in  thu  bouiio  of  her  huabaod. 
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1750,  we  find  Fran  Professorin  Semlerin  at  Halle,  sitting 
with  her  industrioiis  husband,  some  feminine  work  in  her 
hand ;  both  rejoice  that  they  are  together,  that  he  uses  his 
study  only  as  a  receptacle  for  his  books,  and  that  she  con- 
siders all  society  as  a  separation  from  her  husband.  He 
has  so  accustomed  himself  to  work  in  her  presence,  that 
neither  the  play  and  laughter,  nor  even  the  loud  noise,  of 
his  children  disturb  him ;  he  has  an  unbounded  respect 
for  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  his  wife.  She  rules 
with  unlimited  sway  in  her  household;  if  the  excitable 
man  is  disquieted  by  any  adverse  occurrence,  she  knows 
how  to  smooth  it  down  quickly,  in  her  gentle  way.  She 
is  his  true  friend  and  his  best  counsellor,  even  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  University ;  his  firm  support,  always  full  of 
love  and  patience,  yet  she  has  learnt  little,  and  her  letters 
abound  in  errors  of  writing.  There  will  be  further  notice 
of  her. 

Similar  women,  simple,  deep-feeling,  pious,  clear-headed, 
firm  and  decided,  sometimes  also  with  extraordinary  vigour 
and  cheerfulness,  were  at  this  period  so  frequent  that  we 
may  truly  reckon  them  as  characteristic  of  the  time.  They 
are  the  ancestresses  and  mothers,  to  whose  worth  the  Uterary 
men,  poets,  and  artists  who  have  sprung  up  in  the  follow- 
ing generations  may  attribute  a  portion  of  their  success. 
It  was  not  able  men,  but  good  housewives, — not  the  poetry 
of  passion,  but  the  home  life  of  the  family, — to  which  we 
owe  our  training  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 

And  if  we,  the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  of 
those  who  lived  when  Groethe  and  Schiller  grew  up,  smile 
at  the  constraint  of  the  feelings  which  appears  in  the 
wooings  and  betrothals  of  1750 ;  at  the  want  of  genuine 
tenderness,  in  spite  of  the  general  yearning  for  tender  and 
pathetic  feelings ;  and  at  the  incapacity  to  give  full  expres- 
fliosi  in  language  and  demeanour  to  the  most  exquisite  of 
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passions,  we  must  remember,  that  just  then  the  oaticfl 
stood  at  the  portals  of  a  new  time  which  was  to  chai 
this  poverty  into  wealth.  Tlie  reign  of  Pietism  had  intr 
duced  a  mild  aentimentality  into  the  nation  ;  the  philtH '' 
sopliy  of  mathematics  had  spread  over  language  and  life  a 
calm  brightness,  and  the  following  fifty  years  of  intense 
political  activity  and  poweifnl  productiveness  in  ererjr 
realm  of  science  were  to  bring  the  nation  a  richer  developi 
ment  of  the  mental  life.  After  this  took  place,  the  Gep 
man  was  so  far  fortified  by  the  good  spiiit  of  his  honM^ 
that,  even  after  the  most  horrible  devastation  and  destruof 
tion,  bis  soul  was  strengthened,  throxigh  the  interests  c 
private  life,  for  greater  ta.sks  and  more  manly  laboua 
After  Sponer,  Wolf,  and  Goethe  came  the  volunteea 
of  1813. 

But  here  we  will  verify  what  has  been  said  of  the  txto* 
dition,  character,  and  wooing  of  Germans  about  the  ;  ^^ 
1750  by  the  i-ecord  of  a  contemporary.  He  who  speaki 
has  already  been  mentioned  several  times  in  the  precedii^ 
pages ;  he  is  one  of  whom  science  will  ever  preserve  I 
kindly  remembrance,  Johaun  Salomo  Semler,  Professor  it 
Theology  at  Halle,  who  lived  from  1725  to  1791,  was  one  q 
the  first  who  bi-oke  loose  from  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  I 
testant  Church ;  and,  following  their  own  inveetigationt 
ventured,  with  the  help  of  the  scientific  culture  of  the  period 
to  form  a  judgment  on  the  origin  and  changes  of  the  chuj 
dogmas.  His  youth  was  passed  in  struggle  with  PietiBiQ 
but  at  the  same  time,  under  its  dominion,  his  warm  hei 
clung,  as  long  as  it  continued  to  beat,  like  Luther  and  t 
Pietists,  to  the  child-like  relation  to  his  God  and  Father 
but,  as  a  scholar,  this  same  man  who,  in  respect  to  t 
daily  occurrences  of  life,  was  so  often  yielding,  iincert 
and  dependent  on  those  around  him,  bocame  bold,  decided|| 
and  sometimes  radical.     With  him  began  the  criticism  o 
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holy  traditions ;  he  was  the  firat  who  ventured  to  handle 
syBtematicallj  the  historical  development  and  changes  of 
Christianity,  and  exhibited  theology  as  an  historical  pro- 
cess, and  as  a,  momentum  in  the  gradual  development  of 
the  human  mind,  not  logically,  and  with  very  deficient 
understiuding  of  ancient  times,  but  yet  according  to  the 
laws  of  science.  He  veiled  from  himself  the  opposition 
between  his  faith  and  his  researches  in  science,  by  making 
a  rigid  distinction,  like  the  Pietists,  betwixt  religion  and 
theology — betwixt  the  eternal  cravings  of  human  nature, 
which  were  satisfied  by  the  old  revered  forms  of  revealed 
faith,  and  the  eternal  impulse  of  the  mind  to  understand 
every  earthly  phenomenon.  He  has  been  called  the  Father 
of  Bationalism  ;  in  truth  he  was  only  an  enlightened  Pietist, 
one  of  those  who  seem  called  to  prepare,  by  the  union  of 
opposite  conceptions,  a  new  life.  He  was  bom  in  Saalfeld, 
the  son  of  an  ecclesiastic,  a  scholar  at  Halle  of  the  learned 
Baumgarten  ;  then  for  a  year  the  r^tktcleur  of  the  news- 
paper at  Coburg,  and  for  a  year  professor  of  history  and 
poetry  at  the  Nuremberg  University  of  Altorf.  He  was 
called  back  by  Baumgarten  to  Halle,  where  he,  for  nearly 
forty  years,  combated  the  old  Pietists  victoriously,  and 
died  one  of  the  most  worthy  heads  of  the  great  University. 
The  following  ia  the  account  which  he  himself  gives  of  his 
love  aiid  wooing ;  it  cannot  be  given  here  without  some 
small  alteration  in  the  language,  for  Scmler  has — what  is 
characteristic  of  him— little  in  his  style  of  the  broad,  sure 
method  of  his  philosophical  contemporaries,  but  much  of 
the  indistinct  mode  of  speech  of  the  Pietists.  He  does  not 
use  figurative  language  nor  primitive  phrases,  but  lie  loves, 
like  them,  a  certain  mysterious  circumlocution  and  remote 
allusions,  that  sometimes  make  the  meaning  almost  incom- 
prehensible and  require  slow  reading.  Yet  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  one  thing,  that  the  following  narrative  ma^ 
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not  disappoint  expectation  :  lie  who  here  narmtefl  was 
in  fact  a  man  of  worth  and  rcfiued  feeling,  who  rightly 
enjoyed  the  full  esteem  and  veneration  of  those  who  lived 
with  him. 

Sender  has  gone  through  the  separation  from  the 
family  of  Baumgarten,  has  returned  as  Master  of  Arta 
from  Kailc  to  his  father's  house  at  Saalfeld,  and  hw 
there  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  a  young  lady  friend. 
He  relates  thus : — 

"  My  residence  in  Saalfeld  did  not  last  long,  bnt  WM 
not  quite  satisfactory  to  me.  I  saw,  it  is  true,  that 
worthy  friend  very  often,  and  we  enjoyed  ourselves  toge- 
ther as  much  as  with  our  virtuous  gravity  we  could  ;  bnt 
there  was  nothing  in  it  of  the  rapture  or  of  the  great  joy 
which  our  new  coutemporariea*  describe  as  superhuman  in 
so  many  novels,  or,  still  more,  paint  poetically  and  repre- 
sent quite  sentimentally.  It  was  truly  as  if  we  anti<n- 
pated  that  this  rare  harmony  of  two  souls  and  characters 
was  something  too  elevated  for  such  a  union  to  fall  to 
lot.  This  improhability  seemed  to  me  to  arise  from  hwj 
situation ;  to  her,  from  mine,  from  very  different  ground 
My  prospects  were  remote,  as  I  could  not  attain  the  greatj 
happiness  of  becoming  '  Conrector,'  to  which  position  even, 
she  was  prepared  to  lower  herself  I  saw  also  that' 
I  must  shortly  incur  some  debts  wliich  I  could  not' 
mention  to  so  estimable  a  person.  Thus  I  found  myseJf 
unavoidably  dependent,  as  it  were,  on  any  chance  pTX>- 
spect  But  her  parents)  were  rather  old,  and  her  brothers 
and  sisters  entirely  unprovided  for ;  how  could  she  thii^ 
of  pledging  herself  to  me  on  an  uncertainty,  and,  by. 
making   it   known,   render  herself  inaccessible   to 

'  Dr.  Johonn  Sfllomo  SpmUr's  "  LebensbeMlineban)!,"  drawn  up  iy 
iuniBcIf,  Snd  part,  nppeari.-il  in  17S1.  The  here-meotiuued  luly  friend  is 
-'foamed;  sbcappciirBtobsve  been  noble,  eiof  tb«bigker  ulCcial olui. 
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fortunate  admirers  i  Meanwhile,  with  tender  sadness,  we 
promised  each  other  eveiything  we  could,  and  were  con- 
Tinced  of  our  mutual  integrity,  but  also  determined  not 
to  place  each  other  in  a  difficult  position. 

''My  father  had  written  to  an  old  friend  at  Coburg, 
KamfvmerrcUh,  Fick,  and  begged  of  him  to  make  some 
friendly  efiforts  for  getting  me  a  situation.  This  he  did 
honourably  and  with  the  best  intentions." — (Semler  tra- 
velled to  Cobuig,  obtained  there  the  title  of  professor,  but 
without  salary ;  became  editor  of  the  "  Coburg  State  and 
Literary  Gazette,"  and  lodged  with  the  widow  of  Doctor 
Dobnerin,  a  cheerful,  lively  woman,  who  was  glad  to  con- 
verse with  him,  and  put  many  theological  and  historical 
questions  to  him.  It  was  a  quiet,  i*espectable  household  : 
one  daughter,  the  Demoiselle  Dobnerin,  was  still  at  home, 
about  whom  the  professor,  who  had  much  work  and  little 
income,  concerned  himself  little.  Thus  he  lived  for  a 
year ;  then  he  learnt  from  an  acquaintance  that  a  pro- 
fessor was  wanted  at  the  University  of  Altorf,  which  he 
could  easily  obtain,  but  he  must  present  himself  there. 
This  information  excited  him  much ;  he  was  powerfully 
attracted  towards  the  University ;  he  had  seen  no  possi- 
bility of  it ;  now  a  prospect  was  open  to  him,  but  he  had 
no  money  for  the  journey — nay,  he  was  in  debt  to  his 
landlady  for  rent  and  board ;  he  long  pined  away  in 
silence.) 

"The  doctor's  widow,  my  landlady,  remarked  that  for 
some  days  I  had  not  conversed  with  the  cheerfulness  that 
had  before  pleased  her  so  well,  because  it  gave  her  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  her  usual  complaints  and  old 
tales ;  I  was  no  longer  of  use  to  her  in  this,  and,  still 
worse,  was  always  withdrawing  from  them.  So  she  asked 
me  what  was  the  reason  ?  I  was  so  surprised,  that  I  con- 
fessed I  had  a  proposal  to  be  professor  at  Altorf;  it  required 


a  quick  decision,  and  I  must  take  it  iuto  serious  conaidera- 
tion.  This  information,  tbat  I  might  soon  leave,  appeared 
to  excite  both  mother  and  daughter,  and  I  now  began  to 
be  sharper  in  my  observations  than  I  had  been  formerly. 
Hitherto  I  had  thought  nothing  about  the  daughter, 
who  took  care  of  everything  in  the  house,  and  seldom 
remained  after  we  had  finished  our  meals,  and  only  treated 
her  according  to  the  laws  of  civility ;  and  I  did  not  con- 
ader  it  a  part  of  this  civility,  either  to  kisa  her  hand,  or 
to  indulge  in  small  talk.  The  mother,  with  all  her  gay 
vivacity,  had  kept  her  daughter  very  strictly,  as  she  was 
not  quite  pleased  with  the  free  mode  of  life  which  already 
began  to  prevail  among  her  sex  at  Coburg,  She  main- 
tained the  old  principles,  in  which  she  had  herself  been 
brought  up  in  Saalfeld  ;  she  had  few  visitors  at  her 
house,  as  indeed  she  had  not  much  time  for  it,  so  orderly 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  household  was  managed. 
It  is  true  it  was  called  avarice  and  parsimony,  but  for 
a  city  such  housekeeping  is  very  necessary ;  and  those 
who  so  willingly  spend  their  money,  that  they  must 
borrow,  should  at  least  not  judge  ill  of  the  indispensable 
benefactors  from  whom  they  borrow.  I  knew  the  daily 
tranquil  enjoyment  that  pervaded  this  home,  and  I  found 
therein  assuredly  far  more  happiness  than  in  many  others 
where  there  were  splendour  and  bustle. 

"Now  I  called  to  mind  that  some  persons  in  Coburg 
had  already  warned  me  against  this  acquaintance,  which 
I  nevertheless  found  so  unifoi-mly  blameless.  I  watched 
more  narrowly,  and  it  appeai-ed  to  me  as  if  I  was  regarded 
favourably  ;  only  when  I  came  to  draw  my  conclusions, 
whether  I  should  endeavom-  to  help  myself  by  means  of 
this  quiet  and  virtuous  daughter,  my  heart  fell  within  me. 
What  reason  had  I  to  entertain  any  hopes,  as  I  had  for 
nearly  a  whole  year  been  guilty  of  marked  inattention  ? 
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She  had  abeady  refused  a  pirofeflsor,  and  I  knew  other 
proofs  of  her  acting  with  independent  and  not  over  hasty 
deliberation,  where  many  others,  from  an  inclination  to 
vanity,  would  have  decided  hastily.  It  was  the  less  pro- 
bable that  she  would  accept  me,  as  I  had  no  outward 
advantages  to  offer.  I  nevertheless  showed  greater  atten- 
tion, both  to  mother  and  daughter,  than  I  had  done 
hitherto,  but  still  undecided  in  my  mind. 

''At  this  time  I  wrote  to  my  sister  at  Saalfeld ;  the 
contents  of  this  letter  were  sad  enough  ;  it  was  to  this 
effect,  that  on  account  of  some  small  debts,  merely  caused 
by  the  difficulty  of  raising  money,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
renoimce  altogether  the  dear  friend  of  that  place,  who 
nevertheless,  I  honoured  profoundly.  I  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  follow  the  bent  of  my  affectiona 

"  If  I  was  to  attempt  to  borrow  money  in  Saalfeld,  my 
father  would  certainly  prevent  it>  as  I  had  clearly 
remarked,  that  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  dissuarle 
me  from,  my  plans,  and  admonished  me  not  to  run  counter 
to  Providence  by  over  haste.  I  passed  many  sorrowful 
hours  before  I  received  an  answer  from  Saalfeld,  and  still 
more  when  I  did  receive  it,  and  foxmd  that  this  separation 
was  finally  settled  Very  serious  reflections  upon  many 
similar  cases  tranquillised  me  by  degrees,  although  my 
high  esteem  for  that  worthy  young  person  was  unalt^j;rable. 

"  But  so  much  the  more  I  felt  my  very  insignificant 
position ;  and,  thus  truly  humiliated,  I  reproached  rn ys^;lf 
continually.  I  asked  myself  whether  I  was  to  call  ufion 
this  dutiful  and  virtuoili^ughter  to  give  so  much  rnouay 
for  me,  of  which  she  certainly  had  as  little  thought  hh  lir;r 
mother ;  for  it  was  undoubtedly  not  with  this  view  that 
she  had  shown  me  so  many  courtesies.  She  hxul  long 
considered  me  as  having  a  decided  inclination  for  mma 
(me ;  she  often  reminded  me  in  a  friendly  way  about.  lladW., 

VOL.  I.  -X 
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and  how  I  had  often  praised  openly  and  with  such  great 
feeling  the  incomparable  Dr.  Baumgarten ;  and  just  because 
I  had  shown  so  much  diffidence  and  hvely  feeling  with 
regard  to  Halle,  she  had  thought  favourably  of  me,  and 
had  assumed  that  I  had  a  settled  engi^ement  there,  HoV 
was  I  now  all  at  onco  to  convince  her  that  it  was  otherwise^ 
without  giving  an  open  field  for  divers  detrimental  thoughts 
and  observations  on  myself  J  I  alone  know  how  entirely 
depressed  was  my  spirit  at  this  time  ;  how  I  spent  my  days 
and  nights  restless  and  dejected,  till  at  la«t  I  leamt  to  bow- 
myself  to  the  universal  law  of  God's  government. 

"  I  more  than  once  perplexed  myself  again  with  strong 
doubts  whether  I  was  important  enough  for  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  occupy  Himself  with  me,  and  whether  all  my 
anxieties  were  not  the  consequences  of  my  faults  and  myj 
inconsiderate  conduct ;  in  short,  I  could  no  longer  continue -I 
in  this  depressing  condition,  as  I  had  no  time  to  lose  in 
complaints.  I  must  announce  myself  at  Nuremberg  ao-1 
many  days  before  Petri  Pauli.  Now  I  wrote  two  letter^ 
one  to  the  mother,  and  inclosed  in  it  another  to  the 
daughter,  wherein  I  revealed  my  views,  but  at  the  same 
time  distinctly  showed  ray  present  position,  and  appealed 
to  their  own  knowledge  and  judgment  of  ray  principles, 
and  confided  myself  to  them.  It  was  impossible  for  me  by 
word  of  mouth  to  express  so  carefully  and  clearly  all  thei 
necessary  details. 

"  This  letter  I  took  with  me  when  I  went  to  supper,  and 
placed  it  in  the  mother's  prayer-book,  which  always  lay  by 
her  place,  so  that  the  letter  must,  without  fail,  come  into 
her  hands  this  same  evening.  I  did  not  otherwi.se  allow 
anything  to  be  perceived,  but  went  away  somewhat  earlier 
than  I  had  hitherto  done,  that  there  miglit  be  more  time 
left  for  tho  discovery,  and  for  their  dehheration. 

"In  the  letter  I  begged  of  the  mother,  if  she  found  what 
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I  proposed  was  decidedly  objectionable,  that  she  would  not 
lay  the  letters  before  her  daughter,  but  would  send  them 
both  back  to  me,  and  then  would  kindly  ascribe  my  too 
great  confidence  to  her  indulgence.  In  proportion  as  my  life 
had  been  hitherto  solitary,  the  deeper  was  the  impression 
made  in  my  soul  by  my  anxious  and  uncertain  wishes ; 
my  spirit  now  began  to  raise  itself  more  earnestly  to  God 
in  a  deep  and  entire  submission,  that  I  might  more  and 
more  be  weaned  fi'om  the  trivial  occurrences  of  life  and 
their  results,  by  looking  to  eternity.  I  found  an  increase 
of  tranquillity,  and  a  contented  submission  to  all  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  which  I  had  long  so  vainly  endea- 
voured to  create  in  myself. 

"  Three  days  passed,  during  which  we  met  as  inmates  of 
the  same  house,  as  though  nothing  had  passed  between  us 
which  required  an  answer,  and  I  was  persuaded  that  it 
was  a  kind  way  of  sparing  my  feelings,  that  my  proposal 
was  to  be  buried  in  silence,  as  they  wished  to  relieve  me 
firom  an  impleasant  explanation.  As  usual,  I  was  always 
too  desponding.  The  following  Sunday — it  was  the  15th 
of  June,  1751 — as  I  was  leaving  the  table  after  dinner, 
the  Frau  Doctorin  asked  me  to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
her  that  afternoon.  Still  she  kept  her  countenance  so 
completely,  that  I  could  not  promise  myself  much  advan- 
tage from  this  in\dtation.  The  next  two  hours  I  spent 
promenading  in  the  open  air,  in  a  very  composed  state  of 
mind,  recalling  many  vanished  ideas  and  wishes,  and  in 
much  sorrow  at  the  prospect  of  my  shortly  impending  jom- 
ney,  which  must  now  take  me  far  from  Saalfeld  and  Halle.* 
Thus  I  did  not  return  very  soon,  and  went  straight  to  her 
room.  I  immediately  discovered  such  an  expression  of 
natural,  earnest,  and  approving  friendship  in  the  counte- 

*  He  soaglit  for  composure  bj  thinking  of  both  the  demoiselles,  in  Halle 
And  Saalfeld. 
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nance  of  tbe  mother,  who  came  forward  to  meet  me,  that  I 
could  no  longer  doubt  the  success  of  my  proposal,  and  my 
feelings  also  became  equally  visible  when  I  began  to  speak. 
The  feelings  of  all  three  were  aimilar  and  showed 
selves  perceptibly  in  our  eyes,  a  kind  of  joyful  solemnity 
ensued,  and  we  all  three  returned  thanks  to  God  Tha 
mother  laid  before  me  the  two  lettera,  and  asked,  'Do  yoa 
confess  that  you  have  written  these  ? '  '  Oh,  yes,'  I  sai*^ 
and  kissed  her  hand.  She  kissed  me  warmly,  and  assured 
me  of  her  most  hearty  approbation. 

"  The  daughter  very  soon  after  lost  her  heretofore  shynesq 
and  raised  her  eyes  pleasantly,  because  she  knew  it  di4t 
not  displease  her  mother,  and  she  had  now  a  lij^ht  to  make., 
herself  pleasant.  We  had  neither  of  ua  had  any  romantio' 
tnuning,  otherwise  she  would  not  have  waited  for  this  tiUt 
I  had  spoken  and  had  obtained  the  mother's  consentk 
Thus  this  affair,  which  was  so  dlflSciUt  and  so  important  fori 
me,  took  a  smooth  course,  without  the  intervention  o 
other  person,  or  the  employment  of  those  arts  or  intrigueai' 
with  which  brides  are  entrapped  by  many. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  the  holy  and  humble 
thankfulness  of  my  soul  to  God,  nor  how  miich  I  endea- 
voured to  preserve  my  inward  peace  and  tranquillity,  in 
spite  of  the  gossip  that  followed  upon  this  my  resolution,      j 

"  I  immediately  investigated  the  character  of  my  bride  ym 
*she  had  an  agreeable  aspect,  although  the  smallpox,  which  \ 
she  bad  passed  through  after  she  was  grown  up,  had 
materially  injured  her  complexion.  Her  eilucation  had 
been  carried  on  partly  under  the  eyes  of  a  grandmother 
and  an  excellent  aunt,  partly  by  the  mother,  who  kept 
a  tutor  for  her  and  her  brother.  After  the  death  of 
the  father,  the  mother  and  daughter  had  lived  iu  great 
retirement.  But  she  had  only  the  more  cultivated  all. 
those  qualifications  which  are  most  advantageous  to  hetJ 
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sex  ;  her  judgment  was  so  good,  that  her  mother  generally 
preferred  it  to  her  own  in  household  arrangements.  The 
style  of  her  letters  was  good,  the  handwriting  pretty  and 
even,  and  there  were  very  few  faults  of  orthography.  In 
this  she  excelled  all  her  many  relations.  Accoimts  she 
understood  far  better  than  her  mother,  and  had,  when 
scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age,  during  a  lon^  absence  of  her 
mother,  so  accurately  reckoned  up  the  details  of  an  income 
of  1800  gulden,  that  there  was  nothing  missing.  She 
had  for  some  years  kept  her  own  accounts  in  respect  of  a 
property  which  she  had  inherited  from  an  imcle  at  Coburg, 
amounting  to  a  thousand  gulden  or  more.  She  had  learned 
to  dance,  and  held  herself  well,  but  was  not  particulaiiy 
fond  of  it ;  her  head-dresses  she  made  herself,  and  many 
of  her  clothes,  and  always  in  good  taste.  This  pleasure  in 
the  work  of  her  own  hands  was  considered  by  others  of 
her  own  age,  who  had  no  such  pleasure  in  it,  as  the  result 
of  great  parsimony,  which  it  certainly  was  not,  as  I  shall 
presently  show. 

"  We  now  associated  more  freely,  and  during  the  few 
remaining  days  of  my  stay,  often  walked  together,  espe- 
cially in  the  great  garden  on  the  Lossau.  There  we  sat, 
sometimes  under  the  trees  overlooking  the  city.  She  was 
so  frank  with  me,  that  she  said  to  me  of  her  own  accord, 
*  Now  you  must  exert  yourself,  and  take  some  control  over 
me,  to  wean  me  from  the  faults  which  long  solitude  has 
engendered  in  me.  I  may,  by  my  devotion  perhaps,  and 
by  my  pure  good  heart,  recommend  myself  to  you  ;  but, 
as  we  must  mix  with  many  people  and  become  a  portion 
of  the  so-called  great  world,  you  must  help  me,  that  I 
may  not  then  appear  to  disadvantage,  till  I  can  myself 
judge  rightly  with  respect  to  externals.  For  you  are  supe- 
rior to  me  in  understanding  and  in  the  refinements  of  lan- 
guage and  social  intercourse.'    This  honesty  brought  teax^ 
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into  my  eyes.  She  wept  with  me,  asking  whether  I  no* 
repented,  and  whether  I  had  not  long  known  these  defects, 
of  hers  ? 

"  In  answer  to  this,  I  said,  '  I  have  more  cause  to  i 
uneasy  than  you,  lest  you  should  repent  of  having  givt 
your  liand  and  heart  to  a  Professor,  whom  you  will  80( 
find  deficient  in  all  external  means,  although  ve: 
laborious.  And  now  I  will  lay  before  you  all  my  anxietie^' 
entirely  without  reserve.  You  know  it  is  true  that  n 
father  can  give  me  nothing  ;  but  you  do  not  know  that  | 
cannot  at  present  pay  you  for  boai'd  and  lodging,  and  thak 
I  must  incur  many  small  debts,  that  we  may  leave  Cobui 
in  suitable  style,' 

"She  looked  at  me  tenderly,  and  said;  'If  you  1 
really  no  other  cause  for  uneasiness,  I  am  truly  very  hap[^ 
to  say  that  I  can  help  to  place  you  in  a  better  position^ 
Think,  therefore,  only  of  making  me  more  worthy  of  j 
that  I  may  not  injure  you  in  society.  I  am  mistress  of  my 
own  fortune,  in  the  management  of  which  I  have  bitherta 
sometimes  asked  advice  of  Dr.  Berger,  as  my  guardiaSi, 
He  esteems  you  too  highly,  for  him  to  put  the  least  obs 
in  the  way  of  my  serving  you  when  I  vrish  to  do  s 

"  Thus  this  worthy  person  has  always  evinced  an  i; 
honourable  manner  of  thinking,  and  relieved  me  from  a 
shame  and  uneasiness  about  my  position. 

"  Now  I  began  to  think  about  my  journey,  that  I  n 
not  arrive  too  late  at  Nuremberg. 

"  At  Nuremberg  there  were  still  very  many  features  t 
great  antiquity,  which  made  much  impression  on  me.  Birka 
mann,  preacher  at  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  had  kind^ 
offered  that  I  should  take  up  my  quarters  with  him, 
was  received  by  him  very  lovingly,  and  he  gave  me  a  rooi» 
up-stairs,  in  which  were  his  books  ;  a  neighbourhood  whid^ 
vaa  very  useful  to  me,  as  I  was  able  in  the  evening  tq> 
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search  out  some  accounts  of  Nuremberg,  that  ever3rthiiig 
might  not  be  so  entirely  strange  to  me.  As  soon  as  I 
possibly  could  I  presented  myself  before  the  gentlemen  of 
the  council,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Council-house,  at  the 
hour  when  they  entered  the  hall  from  their  separate  rooms. 
The  great  impression  made  on  me  by  this  grand  building, 
and  the  unusual  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed,  had 
a  good  effect  upon  me,  so  that  I  with  modesty  and  emotion 
spoke  out  freely,  which,  together  with  my  pressing  recom- 
mendations, obtained  me  the  gracious  approbation  of  these 
venerable  persons.  Herr  von  Ebner,  whose  own  learning 
and  noble  manner  of  thinking  filled  every  one  with  respect, 
desired  me  afterwards  to  be  told  that  he  expected  me  in 
the  afternoon  at  his  house.  I  sought  to  recover  the  com- 
posure of  my  mind,  that  I  might  be  distracted  as  little  as 
possible  by  so  many  unexpected  ^events,  and  turn  this 
visit  the  more  to  my  advantage.  As  this  gentleman  was 
almost  blind  I  was  deprived  of  much  assistance,  for  by  an 
unaffected  modest  attitude,  which  I  always  liked,  I  had 
elsewhere  frequently  procured  myself  a  hearing,  even  from 
those  who  hitherto  had  been  prepossessed  against  me. 
After  I  had  stood  some  minutes,  and  had  expressed  my 
feelings  of  gratitude  in  the  best  sentences  I  could  utter, 
avoiding  equally  bombast  and  common-place,  he  said  : 
*  Herr  Professor,  your  voice  and  speech  please  me  so  much 
that  I  regret  not  being  able  to  see  you  distinctly.  Seat 
yourself  near  me  ;  I  must  speak  to  you  on  various  things. 
The  great  man  whom  we  have  lost.  Professor  Schwarz,  has 
especially  and  confidentially  recommended  you  to  me  ; 
but  there  is  truly  no  want  of  competitors  for  the  place 
which  he  has  vacated.'  Now  he  came  to  my  'misceU 
laneaa  lectiones/  parts  of  which  had  been  read  to  him,  and 
asked  so  many  particulars  that  the  conversation  resem- 
bled an  examination.    At  last  he  said  to  me,  with  evident 
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pleasure,  '  You  are  just  the  man ;  if  I  say  it  you  will 
be  chosen.  I  heartily  wish  you  happiness  fur  yourself 
and  AJtorf.'  Then  be  caused  Trident  wine  to  be  brought, 
and  the  servant  was  not  to  allow  the  glass  to  stand  empty. 
Kow  he  was  so  gracious,  that  when  I  rose  he  said,  '  If  I 
can  provide  you  with  a  rich  wife,  tell  me  so  straightfor^ 
wardly.'  I  kissed  his  hand  reverently,  pressed  it  with  m| 
forehead,  and  said  at  once,  with  great  feeling, '  I  tl 
you,'  '  I  shall  be  all  the  better  pleased,'  he  said,  '  if  yi 
have  no  disquiet  in  your  outward  life.'  He  desired  a 
when  I  relumed  again  from  Altorf,  to  ask  for  him 
while  he  took  me  into  his  garden,  and  wished  to  talk 
other  matters  with  me,  which  afterwards  took  place. 
must  say  that  such  uoble  affability,  and  active  regard, 
were  shown  by  the  gentlemen  of  Nuremberg  to  their  m 
of  learning,  I  have  seldom  met  with  elsewhere. 

"The  preacher  Birkmann  travelled  with  mo  to  Altor| 
Ou  the  way  I  thought  it  right  to  give  the  excellent  man  ' 
understand  that  Herr  von  Ebuer  had  wished  to  make 
good  marriage  for  me ;  but  I  had  found  it 
ab-eady  at  Coburg  to  discbarge  this  duty,  and  free  mysdJ 
from  the  anxiety,  so  that  all  other  well-meant  ari'ange- 
meuts  were  useless.  Meanwhile  I  revolved  many  new 
thoughts  iu  my  mind. 

"  I  arrived  safely  at  Coburg,  and  brought  the  vocatii 
with  me.  On  the  26th  August,  1751,  the  amiable  Do 
oerin  was  married  to  me  in  the  sacristy." — 

Thus  far  we  give  the  accoimt  of  the  husband,  who, 
the  further  course  of  his  autobiography,  takes  eveiy  op] 
tuuity  of  expressing  his  love  and  admiration  for  the 
of  bis  choice,  and  composed  a  special  eulogy  on  Uer 
death.     Unfortunately  no  letter  has  been  preserved  froi 
the  Frau  Professorin,  whose  style  was  so  much  praised 
the  Professor.    But  a  love-letter  will  be  given  of  the  yt 
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1750,  from  one  of  her  circle  of  Coburg  acquaintance,*  which 
one  may  presume  gives  pretty  accurately  the  style  of  the 
Demoiselle  Dobnerin ;  the  same  customary  forms  and 
artificial  tenderness  under  which  the  warm  feelings  of  a 
human  heart  are  only  occasionally  perceptible.  This  letter, 
from  a  betrothed  to  her  intended  in  Coburg,  runs  thus : — 

''Chosen  one  of  my  heart!  As  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  holy  Christmas  season  will  have  brought  with  it  to 
my  loved  child  all  its  best  and  most  desired  blessings,  so 
do  I  hope  that  the  good  Qod  will  mercifully  hear  my  fer- 
vent prayers,  and  pour  upon  him  in  rich  measure  so  much 
health,  bliss,  and  all  pleasures,  that  I  may  continually 
have  cause  to  pi'aise  Him.  I  also  send  my  congratulations 
on  the  approaching  new  year,  and  will  express  my  sincere 
heartfelt  wishes  in  these  few  words :  '  Most  Highest,  hear 
my  prayer !  for  the  sake  of  my  dearest  child  take  the  half 
of  my  life  and  add  it  to  his  years,  so  will  my  temporal 
welfare  which  germinates  through  his  goodness  soon  deve- 
lope  the  ripe  fruit  of  bliss,  in  sjHte  of  the  foaming  of  envy 
and  malevolence.' 

"My  love  has  given  me  very  great  pleasure  by  his 
agreeable  letter,  as  I  have  seen  that  he,  whose  frequent 
occupations  might  easily  cause  me  to  be  forgotten,  has 
not  been  hindered  from  thinking  most  kindly  of  me, 
therefore  I  return  my  beloved  my  most  bounden  thanks. 
He  was  pleased  in  his  dear  letter  to  mention  that  the 
ring  is  ready,  but  it  is  not  stated  what  I  am  to  pay  for  it, 
I  therefore  expect  in  the  next  a  few  lines  concerning  this, 
and  also  touching  the  honourable  brother-in-law. 

"  K  my  beloved  desires  that  I  should  know  or  look  after 

•  The  letter  is  giyen,  because  its  purport  is  almost  identical  with  one 
written  by  the  beautiful  Ursula  Freherin  to  her  bridej^rooni  in  1598,  in 
vol.  L  of  **  Pictures  of  German  Life,"  p.  238.  For  the  letter  here  pub- 
liahed  the  Editor  has  to  thank  BaronEmat  tod  Stockmar. 
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augbt  else,  may  it  please  him  to  apeak  out  freely :  his 
orders  shall  at  all  times  be  commands  to  mo.  To  the  most 
highly-esteemed  Fran  Mamma  and  the  Frau  Schwest«t 
I  send  my  dutiful  congratulations  on  this  new  year,  and 
request  of  them  further  their  gracious  favour.  My  papa 
and  mamma  send  equally  their  compliments,  and  wish  my 
beloved  to  enjoy  in  undisturbed  contentment  all  blessings 
and  prosperity.  We  expect  with  great  desire  a  kind 
answer,  and  my  papa  is  the  more  desirous  to  receive  one, 
as  he  himself  dictated  mamma's  letter.  I  am  anxious  to 
learn  what  resolution  Ida  honour  has  come  to  touching 
this  matter.  I  beg  leave,  niy  heart,  to  senii  with  this  a 
bad  specimen  of  my  workmanship  for  a  waistcoat,  humbly 
requesting  his  honour  not  to  regard  the  smallneAs  of  its 
value,  but  rather  the  goodwill  with  which  it  is  given,  for 
I  assure  him  there  are  not  as  many  stitches  in  it,  as  there 
ate  good  wishes  accompanying  it.  In  conclusion,  I  remain, 
with  constant  esteem, 

"  My  beloved  one's 

"  Most  affectionate 
"G  C. 
"  A.  Monsieur,  Monsieur     ...     at  Coburg." 

So  cautious,  formal,  and  florid  were  the  love-letters  of 
a  true-hearted  frank  maiden,  hke  the  dear  wife  of  Professor 
Seraler. 

But  he  himself,  Johann  Salomo  Seniler, — the  father  of 
modem  theology,  long  the  highly-honoured  head  of  the 
University,  who,  in  hia  scientific  views,  was  a  bolder, 
rasher  man  than  his  older  contemporaries, — how  should 
we  judge  him,  if  measured  by  the  standard  of  our  time  I 
Because  he  has  no  money  for  his  journey,  and  some  debts 
In  Coburg,  be  determines  to  marry ;  he  informs  his  Id 

Saa}fe}J  of  his  situation,  and  woos  the  daughter  of 
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wealthy  landlady,  to  whom  hitherto  he  had  appeared  indif- 
ferent The  like  of  this  in  our  time,  speaking  mildly, 
would  be  called — ^pitifuL  And  yet  when  the  aged  Professor 
gave  his  narrative  to  the  public,  he  plainly  assumed 
that  his  conduct  would  not  appear  dishonourable  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  friends  of  his  youth  thought  exactly  the  same, 
perhaps  somewhat  less  conscientiously.  When  he  was 
young,  what  rights  had  the  heart  of  a  poor  scholar  against 
a  cold,  tyrannical  world  ?  Little  as  yet.  What  was  the  aim 
and  object  of  his  life  1  To  learn  and  labour  from  early  mom 
till  dead  of  night,  in  order  to  instil  his  painfully  gained 
knowledge  into  other  souls,  to  spread  by  writings  and 
teaching,  all  that  was  important  and  new  that  he  searched 
out,  descried,  or  conceived.  Therein  lay  his  highest  duty 
and  honour,  the  object  and  pride  of  his  earthly  days ;  to 
this  must  his  private  life  be  adapted  and  accommodated. 
Thus  it  was  not  only  the  few,  that  felt  a  burning  ambition, 
it  was  a  general  feeling,  as  with  Semler,  in  many  hundreds 
who  starved,  bowed  themselves  before  the  powerful  and 
changed  their  faith,  in  order  to  be  able  to  live  for  science. 
There  is  nothing  noble  in  this,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
seeking  after  something  nobler ;  it  is  the  old  German 
yearning  for  something  to  be  devoted  to,  which  is  immea- 
surably more  estimable  than  devotion  to  self.  Let  manly 
power  be  united  with  such  a  tone  of  mind,  together  with 
the  feeling  of  being  a  ruler  upon  earth,  and  something 
will  arise  which  all  following  ages  will  call  great  and 
good. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AWAY  FROM  THE  GARRISON. 
(1700.) 

A  SHOT  from  the  alaxm-gun !  Timidly  does  the  citizen 
examine  the  dai'k  comers  of  his  house  to  discover  whether 
any  strange  man  be  hid  there.  The  peasant  in  the  field 
stops  his  horses  to  consider  whether  he  would  wish  to 
meet  with  any  fugitive,  and  earn  capture-money,  or  whether 
he  should  save  some  desperate  man,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
punishment  with  which  every  one  was  threatened  who 
enabled  a  deserter  to  escape.  Probably  he  will  let  the 
fugitive  run  away,  though  in  his  power,  for  in  his  secret 
soul  he  has  a  fellow  feeling  for  him,  nay,  even  admires  his 
daring. 

There  is  scarcely  any  sphere  of  earthly  interest  which 
stamps  so  sharply  the  peculiarities  of  the  culture  of  the 
time,  as  the  army  and  the  method  of  carrying  on  war.  In 
every  centuiy  the  army  corresponds  exactly  with  the  con- 
stitution and  character  of  the  state.  The  Franconian  land- 
wehr  of  Charles  the  Great,  who  advanced  on  foot  from  their 
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Mai/eld  to  Saxony,  the  aimy  of  the  noble  cuiniasiers  wh( 
rode  under  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  into  the  plains  i 
Lombardy,  the  Swiss  and  Landsknechte  of  the  time  of  t 
Reformation,  and  the  mercenary  armies  of  the  Thirq 
Yeai-s'  War,  were  all  highly  characteristic  of  the  culture  <| 
their  time  ;  they  sprang  from  the  social  condition  of  t 
people,  and  changed  with  it.  Thus  did  the  oldest  infantr 
of  the  proprietors  take  root  in  the  old  provincial  consU'- 
tution,  the  mounted  chivalry  in  the  old  feudalism,  the 
troops  of  Landsknechte  in  the  rise  of  civic  power,  and  tbS 
companies  of  roidng  mercenaries  in  the  increase  of  royi 
territorial  dominion  ;  these  were  succeeded  in  deepotj 
states,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  standing  8 
with  uniform  and  pay. 

But  none  of  the  older  forms  of  military  service  wat 
entirely  displaced  by  those  of  later  times,  at  least  som 
reminiscences  of  them  are  ovcrj'where  kept  The  B 
landfolge  (attendants  on  military  expeditions)  of  the  fi 
landowner  had  ceased  since  the  gi'eator  portion  of  i 
powerful  peasantry  had  sunk  into  bondsmen,  and  tlM 
utrong  landwehr  had  become  a  general  levy,  of  little  i 
like  capacity  ;  but  they  had  not  been  entirely  set  as 
for  still  in  the  eighteenth  century  all  freeholders  were  1 
bound  at  the  sound  of  the  alarum  to  hasten  together,  and 
to  furnish  liaggage.  horses,  and  men  to  work  at  the  forti- 
fications. In  the  same  way  the  knights  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  were  dispersed  by  the  army  of  free  peasants  and 
citizens,  at  Sempach,  Grunson,  Murten,  and  the  lowlands 
of  Ditmarsch,  hut  the  furnishing  of  cavalry  horses  remained 
as  a  burden  upon  the  properties  of  the  nobihty ;  it  was 
after  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century — in  Prussia,  first 
under  Frederic  William  I. — that  it  was  changed  into  a  low 
money-tax,  and  this  tax  was  the  only  impost  on  the  £ 
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property  of  nobles.*  The  roving  Landsknecht  also,  who 
provided  his  own  equipments  and  changed  his  banner 
every  summer,  was  turned  into  a  mounted  mercenary  with 
an  unsettled  term  of  service  ;  but  in  the  new  time  the 
customs  of  free  enlistment,  earnest  money,  and  entering 
into  foreign  service,  were  still  maintained,  although  these 
customs  of  the  Landsknecht  time  were  in  strange  and  irre- 
concilable contrast  to  the  fearful  severity  with  which  the 
new  rule  of  a  despotic  state  grasped  the  whole  life  of  the 
recruit. 

The  defects  of  the  standing  army  in  the  eighteenth 
century  have  been  often  criticised,  and  every  one  knows 
something  of  the  rigorous  discipline  in  the  companies  with 
which  the  Dessauer  stormed  the  defences  of  Turin,  and 
Frederic  II.  maintained  possession  of  Silesia.  But  another 
part  of  the  old  militaiy  constitution  is  not  equally  known, 
and  has  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  even  by  military  writers. 
It  shall  therefore  be  introduced  here. 

The  regiments  which  the  sovereigns  of  the  eighteenth 
century  led  to  battle,  or  leased  to  foreign  potentates,  were 
not  the  only  armed  organisation  of  Germany.  Besides  the 
paid  army  there  was  in  most  of  the  states  a  militia  force, 
certainly  very  deficient  in  constitution,  but  by  no  means 
insignificant  or  uninfluential.  At  no  time  had  the  old  idea, 
that  every  one  was  bound  to  defend  his  own  country, 
vanished  from  the  German  life.  The  right  of  the  mlers 
to  employ  their  subjects  in  the  defence  of  their  homes, 
was,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  olden  time,  entirely 
distinct  from  their  other  right  of  keeping  soldiei-s.     They 

*  At  the  time  of  Frederic  II.  it  varied  in  amount ;  a  largo  property  had 
to  supply  a  whole  horse  (there  were  half  and  quarter  horse  Imposts),  or 
pay  18  to  24  thalers ;  in  the  Electorate  it  amounted  to  the  high  sum  of 
40  thalers.  * 
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could  not  command  their  subjects  to  render  milil 
service  for  their  political  struggles,  nor  for  wars  beyt 
the  frontiers.  Service  iii  war  was  a  free  work,  for  tha^' 
they  were  obliged  to  invite  volucteers,  that  is  to  say,  to' 
enlist,  as  they  were  unable  to  avaiJ  them.selves  of  their 
vassala  Ooe  of  the  greatest  changes  iu  the  history  of 
the  German  nation  was  owing  to  the  conviction  being 
gradually  impressed  upon  the  people,  by  the  despotic 
governments  in  the  former  century,  that  they  were  bound 
to  furnish  their  rulers  with  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
soldiers.  And  it  is  not  less  instructive  to  find,  that  in 
century,  after  the  old  system  was  destroyed,  tlie  general, 
idea  of  defensive  duty  was  imbibed  by  the  people.  It 
worth  while  to  investigate  the  way  in  which  this  hnp^J 
pened. 

Already,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
when  the  Landsknechte  had  become  too  costly  and  demo>' 
raliaed,  people  began  to  think  of  forming  a  militia  of  tl 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  cities  and 
countty,  which  were  to  be  employed  for  its  protectitm" 
within  its  frontiers.  AAer  1613,  this  militia  was  orgtuiisaf  < 
in  Electoral  Saxony  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
soon  after  in  the  other  circles  of  the  Empire,  and  com- 
panies established,  which  were  sometimes  assembled  and 
exercised  in  military  drill  Their  collective  number  was 
fixed  and  distributed  among  the  districts,  the  communitieB 
appointed  and  anned  the  men,  and  if  they  were  in  servici'' 
they  received  pay  from  the  ruler. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  for  the  most  part  carried  OL 
by  enlisted  soldiers,  yet  in  case  of  need  the  militia  were 
here  and  there  turned  into  regulars ;  either  whole  regi- 
ments were  appointed  for  field  service,  or  the  gaps  in  the 
enlisted  troops  were  filled  up  by  serviceable  men.     But 
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the  whole  the  loose  ofganisalaoii  of  this  militia  did  not 
answer.  After  the  peace  it  was  sdU  le^  poaable  in  the 
depopulated  state  of  the  counln-,  to  fonn  from  it  a  new 
military  constitution.  For  the  chizen  and  peasant,  as  tax- 
payers, as  well  as  fx  the  cultivation  of  the  now  waste 
ground,  were  indispensaUe.  The  old  imperfect  consdm- 
tion  of  this  civic  army  was,  there&pie,  maintained.  The 
only  difference  made  in  the  militia  at  this  period  wmb 
that  the  men  were  chosen  by  the  offioos  of  the  Sovereign 
and  that  the  term  ot  serrioe  wmb  limitwi  for  the  j<Mtng 
men ;  the  communinr  fell  into  the  faack-gnrand,  and  the 
Sovereign  became  more  poweifiiL  In  this  maziner  were 
the  militia  brought  together  in  cc^npsnies  and  regiments, 
according  to  their  circle^  and  exercised  once  or  twice  a 
year.  Before  the  war  the  districts  had  prorided  th^E^m  with 
weapons  and  equipments  ;  now  this  also  was  dcoie  by  the 
Sovereign ;  but  in  the  cities  the  officers  were  ^ifpfAnted  by 
the  citizens ;  only  the  commanding  officer  was  sekscted  bv 
the  General  The  men  were  usuallv  chosen  bv  kit,  uxA  it 
is  an  interesting  circumstanDe  that,  as  early  as  1711,  tJie 
inscription  on  the  Saxooi  ticket  was  "For  FaUunrUifidj' 
But  the  military  education  was  imferfhct,  exemyUfjUM 
were  firequent,  and  the  mode  of  filling  up  the  vacat^n/^ 
inadequate. 

And  yet  this  militia  more  than  coioe  did  good  servir;!^ ; 
for  instance,  in  Prussia.  The  armed  country  y^j\Ah^  aj» 
they  were  called  in  the  desaiyuan  of  the  battle  fA  Fehr- 
belliner,  were  Dot  a  mere  crowd  that  had  flock^;tfi  V/^HXhttr, 
but  the  old  organised  ootmtry  militia;  they  u>>k  an 
essential  share  in  the  first  glorious  deed  of  arm^,  in  which 
the  Brandenburgers  beat  a  superior  enemy  by  th*:ir  own 
unaided  efforts.  In  1704,  these  militia  were  KtiU  much 
esteemed  in  Prussia,  and  those  who  were  enrolled  in  it 
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were  exempt  from  all  other  military  service*  It  is 
this  was  cancelled  by  Frederic  William  I„  but  in  tha' 
Seven  Years'  War  again  established,  and  this  militia  diA" 
then  good  service  against  Sweden  and  Russia.  In  thti! 
Empire,  also,  and  in  Saxony,  they  were  maintained,  thougb- 
weak,  unwarlike  and  despised,  till  an  altered  state  of 
civilisation  made  a  new  organisation  of  the  national  milititt 
possible.  Even  now  is  this  new  constitution  not  fully 
completed. 

Entirely  distinct  from  these  militia  were  the  soldiety, 
which  the  Sovereign  maintained  himself,  and  paid  out  rfi 
hia  revenue.  It  might  be  only  a  body  of  guards,  for  th«' 
protection  and  adornment  of  bia  court,  or  it  might  b* 
many  companies  whom  he  levied  in  order  to  secure  YoB 
own  state,  and  by  gaining  influence  and  power  among  hiB 
equals,  to  obtain  money.  It  was  his  own  private  aEKiir, 
and  if  he  did  not  overburden  bis  people  by  it,  no  objection 
could  be  made.  Those  who  served  him  also,  did  it  rf' 
their  own  free  will ;  they  might  engage  themselves  ta,< 
other  Sovereigns  at  home  or  abroad,  who  were  obliged  to- 
keep  the  agreements  they  made  with  them.  If  the  country' 
were  iff  danger  from  external  enemies,  the  states  granted- 
the  Sovereign  money  or  a  special  contribution  for  these. 
soldiers,  for  it  was  well  known  that  they  had  mure  military! 
capacity  than  the  militia.  Thus  it  was  in  Prussia  under. 
the  great  Elector,  and  so  it  remained  in  the  greater  pait> 
of  Germany  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

But  this  private  army  which  the  Sovereign  had  levied 
for  himself  had  also  acquired  a  new  constitution. 

Till  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  enlistment,  in 


*  Tlis  strength  of  the  niilitU  under  Frederi 
nuiu,  i.  p.  720,  up  to  eO,l>aD. 


ct^ordiug  to  fast- 
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most  of  the  German  armies,  lia<l  taken  place  according  to 
Laadskneclit  custom,  at  the  ri.-sk  of  the  Colonels.  The 
Colonel  concluded  a  contract  with  the  Prince;  he  filled 
and  sold  the  captains'  coramissiouB ;  the  Prince  paid  the 
Colonel  the  money  contributed  by  the  district.  Thus  the 
regiments  were  essentially  dependent  on  the  Colonel,  and 
this  was  a  power  which  might  be  used  against  the  Piince. 
The  discipline  was  loose ;  the  officers'  places  occupied  by 
creatures  of  the  Colonel,  and  at  his  death  the  regiment 
was  dissolved.  The  rogueries  of  Colonels  and  leaders  of 
companies,  which  were  already  complained  of  in  1600  by 
the  military  writers,  had  attained  a  certain  virtuoeoship  in 
their  development.  Seldom  were  all  the  men  whose  names 
stood  on  the  rolk,  really  under  the  banner.  Tlie  officers 
drew  the  pay  for  numbers  who  were  not  there,  who  were 
called  "  PasaevoUirda"  or  "  Blimle,"  and  they  appointed 
their  grooms  and  sutlers,  from  the  Ix^age-waggons,  to  be 
non-commissioned  officers.  In  the  Imperial  army,  also, 
complaints  were  endless  of  the  most  reckless  selfishness 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  the  midst  of  peace 
the  officers  plundered  the  hereditary  States  in  which  they 
were  qimrtered  ;  they  fished  arid  hunted  in  the  environs, 
and  claimed  a  portion  of  the  city  tolls  ;  they  caused  boasts 
to  be  killed  and  sold  ;  and  set  up  wine  and  beer  taverns. 
In  like  manner  as  the  officers  robbed,  tlie  soldiers  stole. 
This  contuiueJ  still  in  1677;  and  this  plague  of  tlie 
country  thi-eatened  to  become  lasting.  The  enlisting  of 
recruits  was  still  little  oiganised  in  this  early  period  ;  and 
the  rogueries,  which  could  not  fail  to  accompany  it,  were  at 
least  unsanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities. 

In  Brandenburg  the  great  Elector,  immediately  after 
his  entrance  on  the  government,  reformed  the  connection 
between  the  regiments  and  the  Sovereign ;  the  enlistment 
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was  from  thenceforth  in  hia  own  name  ;  he  appointed  th^ 
Colonel  and  the  officers,  who  could  no  longer  buy  theiirl 
commissiona     Thea  first  did  the  paid  troops  become  i 
staudiog  army,  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  alike,  witiifl 
better  discipline,  obedient  mstruments  iu  the  hands  of  th^fl 
princes.     This  was  the  greatest  advance  in  the  milita 
system  since  the  invention  of  fire-arms  ;  and  Prussia  owa 
to  the  early  and  energetic  introduction  of  this  new  systao^ 
its  military  preponderance  in  Gi;rmauy.    The  commissariat, 
also,  wafl  reorganised ;  the  meu  received,  at  least  in  wftr, 
their  daily  food  in  rations,  and  the  provisions  were  supplied 
from  great  magazines.   Through  the  efforts  of  Montecuci 
and  later  of  Prince  Eugene,  Austria  also,  shortly  befot 
1700,  acquired  a  better  disciplined  standing  army. 

The  whole  complement  of  these  troops  could,  up  1 
1700,  be  procured  almost  exclusively  by  free  eulisiingfl 
for  long  after  the  great  war  the  people  continued  in  a  statq 
of  restlessness,  and  had  imbibed  an  adventurous  spirit,  to 
which  miUtary  work  was  very  enticing.     This  altered  gra- 
dually.    During  the  war-like  perioil  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
from  the  increase  of  the  French  army,  the  German  prinoc 
were  compelled  to  a  greater  increase  of  their  paid  armiei 
and  the  loss  of  meu  occasioned  by  the  incessant  war  hai 
carried  off  many  of  the  useless  aud  bold  rabble  that  c(J-3 
lected  round  the  banners.     Even  before  the  geeat  war  <^m 
auccesaion  the  deficiency  of  men  began  to  be  felt ;  volun-f 
tary  enlistment  could  nowhere  any  longer  be  obtained  f 
complaints  of  the  deeds  of  violence  of  the  recruiting  oEBcenfl 
became  at  last  troublesome.     The  miUtary  ruler,  at  1 
began  to  scrutinize  the  men  who  sei-ved  under  him,  axui  a 
sometimes  had  them  exercised  in  compaives.     To  use  tha  J 
militia  for  his  warlike  expeditions  was  impossible ;  th^  I 
were  too   little  trained,  and,  what  was  more  importau^J 
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they  consisted  more  especially  of  respectable  residents, 
whose  labour  and  taxes  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by 
the  State,  as  the  nobility,  and,  in  Catholic  countries,  the 
ecclesiastics,  contributed  nothing  to  his  incoma  Besides 
this,  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  for  the  people  to  be  com- 
pelled by  force  into  military  service.  However  much  he 
might  feel  himself  the  master,  this  was  an  innovation  too 
much  against  the  general  feeling ;  the  people  bore  their 
taxes  and  burdens  expressly  that  he  might  carry  on  war 
for  them.  The  peasant  rendered  service  and  soccage  to 
his  landlord,  because  in  the  olden  time  the  latter  had 
gone  into  the  field  for  him.  He  then  rendered  taxes  and 
service  to  the  Sovereign  because  he  had  gone  with  his 
paid  soldiers  into  the  field  for  him,  when  his  landlord  was 
no  longer  willing  to  bear  the  burden ;  but  now  the  peasant 
was  to  render  the  same  service  to  landlord  and  Prince,  and 
besides  this  to  march  himself  to  battla  This  appeared  im- 
practicable ;  but  again  the  pressure  of  bitter  neceasity  was 
felt,  and  help  must  be  found.  Only  the  most  indigent  were 
to  be  taken — vagrants  and  idlers ;  but  all  whose  labour  was 
useful  to  the  State,  all  who  raised  themselves  in  any  sort 
out  of  the  mass,  were  not  to  be  disturbed. 

Cautiously  and  slowly  began  the  enlistment  of  the 
people  for  the  military  service  of  their  Prince  before  1700. 
It  was  proclaimed  for  the  first  time,  but  without  success, 
that  the  country  must  supply  recruits.  The  innovation 
was  first  attempted,  it  appears,  by  the  Brandenburger  in 
1693  :  the  provinces  were  to  enlist  and  present  the  number 
of  men  wanting,  yet  not  villeins ;  and  the  leaders  of  com- 
panies were  to  pay  two  thalers  earnest  money  to  each  man. 
Soon  they  went  further ;  and  first,  in  1704,  called  upon 
particular  classes  of  tax-payers,  and  then  in  1705  upon  the 
community,  to  supply  the  necessary  men.    The  recruits 
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were  to  serve  from  two  to  three  years,  and  thoac  i 
willingly  enlisted  for  sir  years  and  more  were  prefer 
Exactly  tlie  same  arrangement  was  made  in  Saxony  i 
1702  by  King  Augustus.     There  the  communities  had  t 
provide  for  the  Sovereign,  as  well  as  for  the  militia,  a 
appointed  number  of  young  sound  men,  and  to  dectdi 
what  iudividuab  could  be  ilispensed  with.    The  enlislc 
place  was  the  Town-hall ;  the  high-constables  of  the  circlfl 
inspection.     The  man  was  delivered  over  withoi 
regimentab, — four  thalers  ready  money  were  given, — tl 
time  of  service  two  years, — and  if  the  officer  refused  b 
dischai^e  after  two  years,  he  who  had  served  his  time  1 
the  power  to  go  away.     Thus,  timidly,  did  they  begin  i 
bring   forward   a   new  claim ;    and,  in  »pite  of  all  ^ 
caution,  the  opposition  of  the  people  was  so  violent  aa 
bitter  that  tlie  new  regulation  was  given  up,  and  thej 
returned  ^ain  to  enlistment.     In  1708  forcible  recruitiai| 
was  abolished,  "  because  it  was  too  great  an  esactioni! 
The  iron  will  of  Frederic  William  L  accustomed  his  peopj 
gradually  to  submit  to  this  compulsion.     After  1720  r 
ters  were  made  of  children  subject  to  military  service,  a 
in  1733  the  "cajUon"*   system  was  introduced.      Th 
land  was  divided  among  the  regiments ;  the  citizens  an 
peasants  were,  with  many  exceptions,  declared  subject  ( 
military  service.     Every  year  were  the  deficiencies  in  i 
regiments  filled  up  through  levies,  in  which,  it  must  \ 
remarked  by  the  way,  the  greatest  despotism  on  the  p 
of  the  captains  remained  unpunished. 

In  Saxony  they  first  succeeded,  towards  the  end  of  tlu 
century,  in  carrying  on  the  conscription  together  with  thi 
enlisting.  In  other  parts,  especially  in  small  territoriei 
that  prospered  less. 

•  Thi'  nvsiciii  ul  allotting  to  each  regiment  its  recruiting  district 
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Thus  the  military  system  of  Germany  presents  to  our 
view  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  at  the  same  time 
in  which  increased  intellectual  development  produced  in 
the  middle  classes  greater  pretensions,  together  with  higher 
culture  and  morals,  the  despotism  of  the  rulers  gradually 
eflfected  another  great  political  advance  in  the  life  of  the 
people — the  beginning  of  our  common  feeling  of  the  duty 
of  self-defence.  And  it  is  equally  remarkable  that  this 
innovation  did  not  begin  in  the  form  of  a  great  and  wise 
measure,  but  in  conjunction  with  circumstances  which 
would  appear  to  be  more  especially  adverse  to  it.  The 
greatest  severity  and  unscrupulousness  of  a  despotic  state 
showed  itself  precisely  in  that  by  which  it  prepared,  though 
it  did  not  carry  out,  the  greatest  step  in  political  progress. 

Too  brutal  and  unscrupulous  was  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  who  had  to  raise  the  levies,  and  too  violent  was  the 
opposition  and  aversion  of  the  people.  The  young  men 
left  the  country  in  masses  J  no  threatening  of  the  gallows, 
of  cutting  oflF  ears,  or  of  confiscation  of  their  property,  could 
stop  the  fugitives.  More  than  once  the  fanatical  soldier- 
zealot  Frederic  William  I.  of  Prussia  was  counteracted  by 
the  necessity  of  sparing  his  kingdom,  which  threatened  to 
be  depopulated.  Never  could  more  than  half  the  number 
required  be  filled  up  by  this  conscription  ;  the  other  half 
of  the  deficiency  had  to  be  raised  by  enlistment. 

The  enlisting,  also,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  rougher  work  than  it  had  been.  The  Sove- 
reigns themselves  were  more  dangerous  reciiiiting  officers 
than  the  captains  of  the  old  Landsknechte.  And  although 
the  evils  of  this  system  were  notorious,  no  one  knew  how 
to  remedy  it.  The  rulers,  it  is  true,  were  not  so  much  dis- 
quieted by  the  immorality  attending  it,  as  they  were  by 
the  insecurity,  costliness,  and  unceasing  disputes  which  it 
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inyolved,  aa  well  as  by  the  reclamations  of  foreign  govei 
ments.     The  recruiting  ofScera  were  themselvea  often  I 
and  untruiitworthy  men,  whose  proceedings  nnd  disbiu 
ment9  could  with  difficulty  be  controlled.    Not  a  few  liw 
for  years  a  life  of  dissipation,  with  their  accomplice 
foreign  countries  at  the  cost  of  their  monarclia ; 
exorbitant  bounties,  only  succeeded  in  eosnaring  a  fn 
and  could  scarcely  get  these  into  the  country.     It  e 
followed  that  not  half  of  those  so  enlisted  ever  became  " 
available  to  the  army ;  for  the  greater  jiart  were  the  worst 
rabble,  into  whom  military  qualities  could  not  always  be 
flogged,  whose  diseased  bodies  and  vicious  habits  filled  tlwj 
hospitals    and   prisons,  and    who  ran  away   on  the  fiziM 
opportunity.  ^ 

The  enlisting  in  the  interior  was  carried  on  with  eveqS 
kind  of  violence  ;  the   officers  and   recruiting  seigeaidld 
seized  and  carried  off  only  sons  who  ought  to  have  been 
exempt ;  stud-^nts  from  the  Universities,  and  whole  colo- 
nies of  villeins  whom  they  settled  on  their  own  properties. 
Whoever  wished  to  he  exempt,  was  obliged  to  bribe,  and 
was  not  even  then  safe.     The  officers  were  so  protected  in 
their  violent  extortions,  that  they  openly  despised  all  legal 
restraints.     If  there  happened  to  be  a  great  deficiency  of 
men  in  time  of  war,  all  regard  for  law  ceased.     Then  %« 
formal  razzia  was  arranged,  the  city  gatL-s  were  beset  tgU 
guards,  and  every  one  who  went  in  or  out  subjected  to  |A 
fearful  examination,  and  whoever  was  tall  and  strong  wad 
seized  ;  houses  were  broken  into,  and  recruits  were  sougbljl 
for  from  cellar  to  garret,  even  in  families  that  ought  to  -■ 
have  been  exempt.  In  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  Prussians 
even  endeavoured  to  catch  the  scholars  of  the  upper  forma 
of  the  public  schools  in  Silesia,  for  military  service.     In 
many  famiUes  still  lives  the  remembrance  of  the  terror  and 
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danger  occasioned  to  the  grandfathers  by  the  recruiting 
system.  It  was  then  a  great  misfoitune  for  the  sonii  of 
the  clergy  or  ofticials  to  grow  tall,  and  the  usual  warning 
of  anxious  pareuta  was,  "Do  not  grow,  or  you  will  be 
caught  by  the  recruiting  officer." 

Almost  worse  were  the  illegalities  practised  by  the 
recruiting  sergeants  seeking  for  recruits  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  recruit  was  bound  by  the  reception  of  the 
money ;  and  the  well-known  manoeuvre  was  to  make 
simple  lads  drunk  in  jovial  society,  to  press  tlie  money  on 
them  when  intoxicated,  take  them  into  strict  custody,  and 
when,  on  becoming  sober,  they  resisted,  keep  them  by 
chains  and  every  means  of  compulsion.  Under  escort  and 
threatenings,  the  prisoners  were  dragged  under  the  ban- 
ners, and  compelled  to  take  the  oath  by  barbarous  punish- 
ments. Every  other  means  of  seduction  was  used  besides 
drinking  ;  gambling,  prostitutes,  lying,  and  tveiy  kind  of 
deceit.  Individuals  considered  desirable  subjects  were  for 
days  watched  by  spies.  It  was  required  of  recruiting  ser- 
geants, who  were  paid  for  this  purpose,  to  be  especially 
expert  in  the  art  of  outwitting.  Advancement  and  pre- 
sents of  money  depended  on  their  knowing  how  to  catch 
many  men.  Frequently  they  avoided,  even  where  enlist- 
ing offices  were  allowed,  showing  themselves  in  uniform, 
and  tried  to  seize  their  victims  in  every  kind  of  disguise. 
Horrible  were  the  basenesses  practised  in  this  raan-hunting, 
and  connived  at  by  the  governments.  It  was,  in  fact, 
slave-hunting ;  for  the  enlisted  soldier  could  only  perform 
his  service  in  the  great  machine  of  the  army,  when  he 
closed  with  all  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  his  former  life.  It 
is  a  melancholy  taek  to  represent  to  oneself  the  feelings 
which  worked  in  these  victims;  destroyed  hopes,  faint- 
heartedness imder  violence,  and  hearb-rending  giief  over 
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a  ruined  llfo.  It  wa.s  not  always  the  worst  men  who  wei 
bunted  to  death  by  running  the  gauntlet  for  rep< 
desertions,  or  Hogged  on  account  of  insolent  disobedieiM 
till  tbey  lay  senseless  on  the  ground.  Whoever  could  ovt 
come  bis  own  inward  struggle  and  accuBtom  himself  to  t 
rough  style  of  hia  new  life,  became  a  complete  soldier,  t 
is,  a  man  who  performed  bis  service  punctually,  showed  I 
firm  spirit  in  attack,  honoured  or  hated  as  enjoined,  i 
perhaps  felt  some  attachment  to  his  flag ;  and  probab) 
much  greater  to  the  friend  which  made  him  for  a  1 
forget  his  situation — hrandy. 

Enlistment  in  foreign  countries  could  only  take  plaoe 
with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  the  country. 
Urgently  did  warlike  princes  seek  for  permission  from 
their  neighbours  for  an  enlistment  office.  The  Emperor, 
indeed,  had  the  best  of  it,  for  each  of  his  regiments  had, 
according  to  custom,  a  fixed  recruiting  district  througfaout 
Germany.  The  others,  especially  Prussia,  had  to  prori 
a  favourable  district  for  it.  The  larger  Imperial  citiflv 
were  frequently  courteous  enough  to  grant  permission  t 
the  more  powerful  Sovereigns ;  consequeutly,  they  i 
not  always  able  to  protect  the  sons  of  their  own  noW 
families.  The  fronticra  of  France,  Holland,  and  Swita 
land,  were  favourable  districts  for  catching  recruits  ;  fof 
there  were  always  deserters  to  be  found  in  the  territo^fl 
which  was  smroundcd  by  foreign  domains,  especially  whei 
a  foreign  fortress,  with  burdensome  garrison  service,  1 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Anspach,  Baireuth,  Dessau, 
Brunswick,  were  always  a  good  mai^ket  for  the  Prussians.  ' 

The  recruiting  officers  of  the  different  governments  wei^f 
not  in  equal  repute.     The  Austrians  had  the  best  cba] 
ter ;  they  were  considered  in  the  soldier  world,  coarse,  bqj 
harmlesB ;  only  took  those  Uiat  willingly  yielded  thei 
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selves,  and  kept  to  the  agreement  strictly.  They  had  not 
much  to  oflfer,  only  three  kreuzer  and  two  pounds  of  bread 
daily ;  but  they  never  were  deficient  in  recruits.  The 
Prussian  recruiting  officers,  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
owned,  were  in  the  worst  repute  ;  they  Uved  in  the  highest 
style,  were  very  insolent  and  unscrupulous,  and  fool-hardy 
devils.  In  order  to  catch  a  fine  lad,  they  contrived  the 
most  audacious  tricks,  and  exposed  themselves  to  the 
greatest  dangers :  one  knows  that  they  were  sometimes 
soundly  beaten,  when  they  found  themselves  in  a  minority, 
that  they  were  imprisoned  by  foreign  Governments,  and 
more  than  one  of  them  stabbed ;  but  all  this  did  not 
frighten  them.  This  evil  report  lasted  till  Frederic 
William  II.  made  his  new  rules  of  enlistment. 

One  of  the  best  recruiting  places  in  the  empire  was 
Frankfort-^M.,  with  its  great  fair ;  Prussians,  Austrians, 
and  Danes,  still,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  dwelt  together 
there ;  the  Danes  had  hung  out  their  flag  at  the  "  Fir- 
tree  ; "  the  Austrians  had,  from  olden  times,  stopped 
phlegmatically  at  the  inn  "  The  Red  Ox  ; "  but  the  rest- 
less  Pi-ussian  recruiting  officer  were  always  changing  ; 
they  were  at  this  time  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
splendid.  A  kind  of  diplomatic  intercourse  was  main- 
tained between  the  different  parties ;  they  were,  it  is  true, 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  endeavoured  mutually  to  in- 
tercept each  other  s  news ;  but  they  continued  to  visit 
and  toqk  wine  and  tobacco  together  as  comrades.  But 
Frankfort  had  already,  after  the  seventeenth  century, 
become  the  centre  of  a  special  branch  of  the  business  for 
entrapping  men  for  the  Imperial  army.  The  recruiting 
officers  sought  not  only  new  men,  but  also  for  deserters ; 
and  the  bad  discipline  and  want  of  military  pride  of  the 
small  southern  German  countries^  as  well  as  the  facility 
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of  desertion,  made  it  alluriDg  to  every  good-fur- notli  in 
fellow  to  obtain  new  eaiiiest  money.  In  jhe  rocniitiiq 
rooms,  therefore,  of  the  Prussians  and  those  of  the  " 
Ox,"  there  hung  a  great  variety  of  wardrobes  from  th) 
different  territories  of  the  empire,  which  the  deserters  hat 
left  behind.  Besides  the  wisli  to  gain  more  bounty,  thei 
was  yet  another  reason  which  led  even  the  better  sort  « 
soldiers  to  desert — the  wish  to  marry.  No  govemmei 
approved  of  their  soldiers  burdening  themselves  witi 
wives  when  in  garrison,  but,  reckless  as  the  military  mlei 
were,  they  had  no  power  in  this  respect.  For  there  vrai 
no  better  means  of  keeping  hold  of  a  recruit  than  by 
marriage.  If  permission  was  refused,  it  was  certain  in 
garrisons  near  the  frontier,  that  the  soldier  would  tiy  with 
his  maiden  to  the  nearest  inn  where  there  was  a  foreign 
recruiting  officer  ;  and  it  was  equally  certain  that  he 
would  there  be  married  on  the  spot ;  for  at  every  8uch 
recruiting  place,  there  was  a  cletgyman  at  hand  for  thea 
cases. 

The  result  of  this  was,  that  by  far  the  greater  numbt 
of  soldiers  were  married,  especially  in  the  small  Stat«at4 
where   they  could   easily  reach  the  frontier.      Thus  1 
Saxon  army  of  about  30,000   men,   reckoned   in   1790('I 
20,000  soldiers'  children  ;  in  the  regiment  of  Thadden  a 
Halle,  almost  half  the  soldiers  were  provided  with  v 
The  soldiers'  wives  and  children  no  longer  went  into  1 
field,  OB  in  the  old  Landsknecht  lime,  under  the  sej^eantM 
but  they  were  a  heavy  burden  on   the  garrison  townKfl 
The  women  supported  themselves  with  difficulty  by  i 
ing  and  other  work  ;   the  children  roamed  about  wildl 
without  instruction.     The  city  schools  were  almost  everj 
where  closed  to  them  ;  they  were  despised  by  the  citiz 
like  gipsies.   Even  in  wealthy  Lower  Saxony  at  the  b^ 
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niDg  of  the  French  revolution,  there  was  no  school  for 
soldiers*  boys  except  at  Annaberg ;  this  undoubtedly  was 
well  regulated,  but  did  not  suffice.  For  the  girls  there 
were  none ;  there  were  neither  preachers  nor  schools  with 
the  regiments.  Only  in  Prussia  was  the  education  of 
the  children  and  the  training  of  the  grown-up  men — 
through  preachers,  schools,  and  orphan  houses — seriously 
attended  to. 

When  a  man  received  earnest-money  from  a  recruiting 
officer,  his  whole  life  was  decided.    He  was  separated  from 
the  society  of  the  citizens  by  a  chasm  which  the  most  per- 
severing coidd  seldom  pasa     Under  the  hard  pressure  of 
service,  under  rough  officers  and  among  still  rougher  com- 
rades, ran  the  course  of  his  life ;  the  first  years  in  cease- 
less drilling,  the  following  ones  with  occasional  relaxation 
which  allowed  him  to  seek  for  some  small  service  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  day-labourer,  or  some  little  handicraft. 
If  he  was  considered  secure,   he   would  have  leave   for 
months,  whether  he  wished  it  or  not ;   then  the  captain 
kept  his  pay,  and  he  had  meanwhile  to  provide  for  him- 
self    The  citizens  regarded  him  with  distrust  and  aver- 
sion ;  the  honesty  and  morals  of  the  soldiers  were  in  such 
bad  repute,  that  civilians  avoided  all  contact  with  them, 
if  a  soldier  entered  an  inn,  the  citizen  and  artisan  imme- 
diately left  it,  and  the  landlord  considered  it  a  misfortune 
to  have  visits  from  soldiers.     Thus  he  was  in  his  hours  of 
recreation  confined  to  intercourse  with  comrades  and  pro- 
fligate women.     Severe  was  the  usage  that  he  met  with 
from  his  officers  ;  he  was  cuflFed  and  kicked,  punished  with 
flogging  for  the  slightest  cause,  or  placed  on  the  shaq> 
pointed  wooden  horse  or  donkey,  which  stood  in  the  ojion 
place  near  the  guard-house  ;  for  greater  misdemeanors  he 
was  confined  in  chains,  put  on  wooden  palings,  or  it  the 
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crime  was  great,  be  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  rods  cal 
by  the  Provost,  till  he  diei 

If  in  Prussia  the  predilection  of  the  King  for  unii 
and  under  Frederic  the  Great  the  glory  of  the  armyj 
reconciled  the  Brandenburg  conacript  to  the  King's  coat^ 
this  was  far  less  the  case  iu  the  rest  of  Germany.  To  the 
citizen  and  peasant's  son  in  Prussia  who  had  to  serve,  it 
was  a  misfortune,  but  in  tlie  rest  of  Germany  a  disgrace. 
Various  were  the  attempts  made  to  evade  it  by  mutJW 
tion,  but  the  chopping  off  a  finger  did  not  exempt,  aiub 
was  besides  as  severely  punished  as  desertion.  Is  1790^1 
a  rich  peasant  lad  in  Lower  Saxony,  who  by  the  hatred 
of  the  bailiff  had  been  forced  into  service,  was  ashamed 
to  enter  his  native  village  in  uniform.  Whenever  he 
obtained  leave,  he  stopped  outside  the  village  and  had 
his  peasant's  dress  brought  to  him,  and  a  maid  carried 
uniform  through  the  village  in  a  covered  basket 

D&sertions,  therefore,  did  not  cease  ;  they  were 
common  evil  of  all  armies,  and  were  not  to  be  prevent 
by  running  the  gauntlet  the  first  and  second  time, 
the  third  with  sliot.  In  the  garrisons  the  roU-call,  whii 
was  incessant,  and  quiet  espionnage  of  individuals, 
insufficient  means.  But  when  the  cannon  gave  the  si 
that  a  man  had  escaped,  the  alarm  was  given  to  the  sur- 
rounding villi^es,  mounted  foresters  and  troopera  trotted 
along  all  the  roads,  detachments  of  foot  and  horse  scoured 
the  country  as  far  a*  the  frontiers,  and  information  wai 
given  to  the  villages.  Whoever  brought  in  a  deserte* 
received  in  Prussia  ten  thalers,  but  is'hoever  did  not  stop 
him,  had  to  pay  double  that  sum  as  a  punishment.  Every 
soldier  who  went  along  the  high  road,  was  obliged  to  have 
a  pass ;  in  Prussia,  by  the  orders  of  Frederic  William  L, 
•very  subject,  whether  high  or  low,  was  bound 
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every  soldier  he  met  on  the  road  to  inquire  after  his 
papers.  It  was  a  terrible  thing,  for  a  little  artisan  lad 
to  be  brought  to  a  standstill  in  a  lonely  street  by  a 
desperate  six-foot  grenadier,  with  musket  and  sword,  who 
could  not  be  passed.  Still  worse  was  it  when  whole 
troops  prepared  for  flight,  like  those  twenty  Russians  of 
the  Dessauer  regiment  at  Halle,  who,  in  1734,  obtained 
leave  to  attend  the  Greek  service  at  Brandenburg,  where 
the  King  kept  a  patriarch  for  his  numerous  Russian  Gre- 
nadiers. But  the  twenty  were  determined  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  back  to  the  golden  cross  of  the  holy  Moscow ; 
they  passed  with  great  staves  through  the  Saxon  villages, 
and  were  with  difficulty  caught  by  the  Prussian  Hussars, 
brought  back  by  Dresden  to  their  garrison,  and  there 
mildly  treated.  But  yet  more  grievous  was  it  to  the 
King,  that  even  among  his  own  Potsdamers  a  conspiracy 
broke  out,  when  his  tall  Servian  Grenadiers  had  sworn  to 
bum  the  town,  and  to  desert  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
There  were  people  of  importance  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  the 
executions,  cutting  oflF  of  noses,  and  other  modes  of  pimish- 
ment,  occasioned  the  King  a  loss  of  30,000  thalers.  In  the 
field,  also,  a  system  of  tactical  regulations  were  necessary 
to  restrain  desertion  ;  every  night  march,  every  camp  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  wood,  produced  losses  ;  the  troops,  both 
on  the  road  and  in  camp,  had  to  be  surrounded  by  strong 
patrols  of  Hussars  and  pickets ;  in  every  secret  expedi- 
tion it  was  necessary  to  isolate  the  army  by  means  of 
troops  of  light  cavalry,  in  order  that  deserters  might  not 
carry  news  to  the  enemy.  This  order  was  still  given  to 
the  Generals  by  Frederic  II.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  in 
every  campaign,  after  each  lost  battle,  and  even  after 
those   which    were    won,   the   number   of   deserters   was 

fearfully    great      After    unfortunate    campaigns,    great 
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amiKs  were  in  dnngfr  of  entire  di9Bolati<ja  Vmhij  v 
ran  vmy  from  one  umj,  went  in  ifpecobticn  to  wioU 
like  the  mercenarvv  in  the  Thirty  Yean'  Wsr;  indeed' 
thb  chanpjtff  and  deaerting  bad  rough  jovial  attractioo 
for  adTentnren.  An  impriaoned  deserttr  was.  in  the 
f/jrinino  of  multitudes,  anything  but  an  evil-doer, — we 
have  many  popular  songs  which  express  the  full  Bympathj^ 
of  tJio  village  sioger  for  the  unfortanato,  but  the  bappy 
d<.-«iurtcr  jjofw-il  ovt^'U  for  a  hero,  aud  id  some  popular  talea; 
the  valinnt  fellow  who  has  been  coiii[)ellc<l  to  help  the 
fictitious  King  otit  of  danger,  aod  at  last  marries  tbe 
Priiiciiwi,  in  a  mnnwuy  Roldier. 

Tim  royal  soldiery  waa  considered,  in  accordance  with 
the  idpa«  of  that  penod,  even  after  the  popular  arming  <d 
thtt  lutlitia,  aa  tlift  private  poesestiion  of  the  Prince.  Tba 
German  Bovercigiw,  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  had,  as 
oiicw  did  the  Italian  condottteri,  trafficked  with  their 
military  force ;  they  had  lensed  it  to  forL-ign  powers,  id 
order  to  make  money  and  increase  their  influi^nce.  Soi 
timcK  the  timalloHt  territorial  princes  furnished  in  this 
many  regiments  for  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  of  that 
Dutch,  and  of  the  King  of  France.  After  the  troop* 
became  more  numerous,  and  were  for  the  most  part  sup* 
pliod  from  the  children  of  the  soil,  this  abuse  of  tbd 
Prince'*  powi-r  lit-gan  gradually  to  strike  the  people  witb 
8urpri«c.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  wars  of  Frederi« 
11.  hfwl  inspired  the  people  with  patriotic  warmth,  that 
MUch  apiiruprifttinii  became  a  subject  of  lively  discussioi 
Aud  when,  after  1777,  Bmnswick,  Auspach,  Waldeck; 
Zerbst,  and  more  than  all  Uesee-Caitsel  and  Hauau,  let  out 
to  Knglaud  a  number  of  regiments  for  service  against  the 
Ami-ricans.  tin-  indignation  of  the  people  was  ioudijr 
cipivssed.     Still  it  wiia  only  a  lyrical  coinplaiut,  but  it 
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sounded  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula  ;  the  rememhrance 
of  it  still  lives ;  still  does  this  misdeed  hang  like  a  curse 
upon  one  of  the  ruling  families  who  then,  to  tlio  most 
criminal  extent,  bartered  away  the  lives  of  their  subjects. 

Among  the  German  states  Prussia  was  the  one  in 
which  the  tyranny  of  this  military  system  was  most 
severe,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  in  some  respects 
developed  with  a  rigid  grandeur  and  originality  which 
made  the  Prussian  army  for  half  a  century  the  first 
military  power  in  the  world,  and  a  model  after  which  all 
the  other  armies  of  Europe  were  formed. 

Any  one  who  had  entered  Pniasia  shortly  before  17*0, 
when  under  the  government  of  Frederic  William  I., 
would  have  been  struck  the  very  first  hour  by  its  peculiar 
cliaracteristics.  At  field-labour,  and  in  the  streets  of  the 
cities,  he  would  continiudly  have  seeu  slender  men  of 
warlike  aspect,  with  a  striking  red  necktie.  They  were 
"  canton  "  men,  who  already  as  children  had  been  entered 
on  the  register  of  soldiers,  and  sworn  under  a  banner,  and 
could  l)e  called  upon  if  their  King  needed  them,  £ach 
regiment  had  50O  to  8(X)  of  these  reserves ;  one  may  there- 
fore assume,  that  by  these,  an  army  of  64,000  men,  could,  in 
three  mouths,  be  increased  about  30,000,  for  everything 
was  ready  in  the  regimental  rooms,  both  clothing  and 
weapons.  Anyone  too,  who  first  saw  a  regiment  of 
Prussian  infantry,  would  be  still  more  astonished.  The 
soldiers  were  of  a  height  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in 
the  world, — they  appeared  of  a  foreign  race.  When  the 
regiment  Btoo<l  four  ranks  deep  in  line — the  position  in 
thruc  ranks  was  just  then  introduced — the  smallest  men 
of  the  first  rank  were  only  a  few  inches  under  six  foot,  the 
fourth  almost  eqiully  high,  and  the  middle  ones  little  less. 
One  may  assume   that  were   the  whole   army  placed  in 
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four  ranks,  the  heads  would  make  four  straight  lines  ;  the 
weapons  also  wert;  somewhat  longer  than  t-Isfwhere.  Not 
leaa  striking  was  the  neat  appearance  of  the  men,  they 
stood  there  like  gentlemen,  with  good  clean  linen,  their ' 
beads  nicely  powdered,  anil  a  cue,  all  in  blue  coat«,  with 
gaiters  of  unhleached  linen  up  to  their  bright  breeches ; 
the  regiments  were  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their 
woistooats,  facings,  and  lace.  If  a  rf^meut  wore  beard& 
as  for  example  the  old  Dessauers  at  Halle,  the  beard  waa 
nicely  greased.  Each  man  received  yearly,  before  the 
review,  a  new  uniform,  even  to  the  shirt  and  stockings 
and  in  the  field  also  he  had  two  dresses.  The  officers 
looked  still  grander,  with  embroidered  waistcoats,  and 
scarfs  round  the  waist,  on  the  sword  the  '"  field  badge ; "  all 
was  gold  and  silver,  and  round  the  neck  the  gilded  gorget,, 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  to  be  seen  on  a  white  ground, 
the  Prussian  eagle.  The  captain  and  lieutenant  bore  in 
their  hands  the  partisan,  which  had  already  been  a  little 
diminished,  and  was  called  spontoon ;  the  subordinate 
officers  still  carried  the  short  pike.  It  was  considered 
smart  for  the  dress  to  fit  tight  and  close,  and  in  the  same 
style  the  motions  of  the  soldiers  were  precise  and  angular, 
the  deportment  stiff  and  erect,  their  heads  high.  Still 
more  remarkable  wero  their  movements ;  for  they  were 
the  first  soldiers  that  marched  with  equal  step,  the  whola' 
line  raising  and  setting  down  their  feet  like  one  maa. 
This  innovation  had  been  introduced  by  Dessau  ;  the  pace 
was  slow  and  dignified,  and  even  under  the  worst  fire 
was  little  hairteued :  that  majestic  equal  step,  in  the 
hottest  moment  at  Mollwitz,  carried  confusion  among  the 
AiistrianB.  The  music  also  struck  them  with  terror.  The 
great  brass  drums  of  tho  Prussians  (they  have  now,  alas, 
come  down  to  the  insignificant  size  of  a  bandbox),  raised 
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a  tremendous  din.  When  in  Berlin,  at  the  parade  of  the 
Guards,  some  twenty  drums  were  beaten,  it  made  the 
windows  shake.  And  among  the  hautboys  there  was  a 
trumpet,  equally  a  novel  invention.  The  introduction  of 
this  instnmient,  created  everywhere  in  Germany  astonish- 
ment and  disapprobation,  for  the  trumpeters  and  kettle 
drummers  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire  formed  a  guild, 
which  was  protected  by  Imperial  privileges,  and  would  not 
tolerate  a  military  trumpeter  not  belonging  to  it  But 
the  King  cared  little  for  this.  When  the  soldiers  exer- 
cised, loaded,  and  fired,  it  was  with  a  precision  similar  to 
witchcraft  ;*  for  after  1740,  when  Dessau  introduced  the 
iron  ramrod,  the  Prussian  shot  four  or  five  times  in  a 
minute, — afterwards  he  learnt  to  do  it  quicker ;  in  1773, 
five  or  six  times ;  in  1781,  six  or  seven  times.  The  fire 
of  the  whole  firont  of  the  battalion  was  a  flash  and  a 
crack.  When  the  salvos  of  the  troops,  exercising  early 
in  the  morning  under  the  windows  of  the  King's  castle, 
roared,  the  noise  was  so  great  that  all  the  little  Princes 
and  Princesses  were  obliged  to  risa 

But  anyone  who  would  have  wished  to  form  a  right 
estimate  of  the  soldiery  should  have  gone  to  Potsdam.  It 
had  been  a  poor  place,  situated  betwixt  the  Havel  and  a 
swamp ;  the  King  had  made  it  into  an  architectural  camp  ; 
no  civilian  could  carry  a  sword  there,  not  even  the  minister 
of  state.  There,'  round  the  King's  castle,  in  small  brick 
houses,  which  were  built  partly  in  the  Dutch  style,  were 
stationed  the  King's  giants, — the  world-renowned  Grena- 
dier regiment.  There  were  three  battalions  of  800  men, 
besides  600  to  800  reserves.     Whoever  among  the  Grena- 


•  Fassmann,  "Life  of  Frederic  William  I.;"  and  Von  Loeri,   "The 
Soldier  Depicted.*' 
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diers  was  burdened  with  a  wife,  had  a  house  to  himself; 
of  the  other  Coloasuses,  as  many  as  four  lodged  with  oi 
landlord,  who  had  to  wait  upon  and  provide  food  for  then^l 
for  which  he  only  received  some  stacks  of  wood.    The  mi 
of  this  regiment  never  had  leave,  could  caiTy  on  no  publ 
work,  and  drink  no  brandy ;  most  of  them  lived  like  sti 
dents  at  the  high  school,  they  occupied  themselves  witlt 
books,  drawing  and   miiBic,  or  worked  in  their  housea.*! 
They  received  extra  pay,  the  tallest  from  ten  to  twenty^ 
thalers  a  month :   all  these   fine  men  wore  high  plal 
grenadier    caps,   which    made    them    about    four    hand: 
breadths  taller ;  the  fifers  of  the  regiment   were   Moora 
Whoever   belonged   to   the   Colonel's    own    company    ofi 
the  regiment  had  his  picture  taken  and  himg  up  iu  the 
corridov  of  the  castle  of  Potsdam.     Many  distinguished 
persona  travelled  to  Potsdam  to  see  tliese  sons  of  Anak  at 
parade  or  exercising.  But  it  was  remarked  that  such  giants 
were  scarcely  useful  for  real  war,  and  that  it  had  never 
occurred  to  any  oue  in  the  world  to  seek  for  extraordini 
height  aa  advantageous  to  soldiers ;  this  wonder  was 
served  for  Pnissia,     But  anyone  who  staid  in  the  coun1 
did  well  not  to  express  this  too  openly.     For  the  Gren»< 
diers  were  a  passion  of  the  King,  which  in  his  latter  yeats 
amounted  almost  to  madness,  and  for  which  he  forgot  his 
family,  justice,  honour,  conscience,  and  what  had  stood 
highest  with  him  all  his  life,  the  advantage  of  his  State. 
They  were  his  dear  blue  children  ;  he  was  perfectly 
quainted  with  each  individual ;  took  a  lively  interest  in 
their  personal  concerns,  and  tolerated  long  speeches  and 
dry  answers  from  thonu     It  was  difficult  for  a  civilian  to 
obtain  justice  against  these  favourites,  and  they  were  with 
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good  reason  feai*ed  by  the  people.  Wherever  in  any  part 
of  Europe  a  tall  man  was  to  be  found,  the  King  traced 
him  out,  and  secured  him  either  by  boimty  or  force  for  his 
guard.  There  was  the  giant  Miiller,  who  had  shown  him- 
self in  Palis  and  London  for  money — two  groschen  a  per- 
son— he  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  in  the  line  ;  still  taller  was 
Jonas,  a  smith's  journeyman  from  Norway ;  then  the  Prus- 
sian Hohmann,  whose  head  King  Augustus  of  Poland, — 
though  a  man  of  fine  stature — could  not  reach  with  his 
outstretched  hand  ;  finally  later  there  was  James  Kirck- 
land,  an  Irishman,  whom  the  Prussian  Ambassador  Von 
Borke  had  carried  oflF  by  force  from  England,  and  on 
account  of  whom  diplomatic  intercourse  was  nearly 
broken  ofi* ;  he  had  cost  the  King  about  nine  thousand 
thalers. 

They  were  collected  together  from  every  vocation  of  life, 
adventurers  of  the  worst  kind,  students,  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  monks,  and  even  some  noblemen  stood  in  rank 
and  file.  The  Crown  Piince  Frederic,  in  his  letters  to 
his  confidential  friends,  spoke  often  with  aversion  and 
scorn  of  this  passion  of  the  King,  but  he  had  inherited  it 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  Prussian  army  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  take  pride  in  it  It  extended  to  other  princes  also, 
especially  to  such  as  were  attached  to  the  Hohenzollems, 
the  Dessauers,  and  Brunswickers.  In  1806,  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Auer- 
stadt,  carried  on  a  systematic  dealing  in  men  for  his  regi- 
ment at  Halberstadt ;  in  his  own  company  the  first  rank 
were  six  foot,  and  the  smallest  man  was  five  foot  nine  ; 
all  the  companies  were  taller  than  the  first  regiment  of 
guards  is  now.  But  in  other  armies  also  there  was  some- 
what of  this  predilection.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
an  able  Saxon  oflScer  lamented  that  the  first  and  tallest 
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regiment  in  the  Saxon  army  could  not  measure  with  1 
Bmallest  of  the  Fnissiai 

Not  less  remarkahle  wan  the  relatioti  in  which  Kii^l 
Frederic  William  stood  to  his  officers.     He  heartily  feared 
and  hated  the  wily  sagacity  of  the  diplomats  and  liigher 
officials,  but  he  readily  confided  his  secret  thoughts  to  the 
simple,   sturdy,   straighforward   character  of  his   ofBcer^m 
which  was  sometimes  a  maNk.     It  was  a  favourite  fancy  tflfl 
consider  himself  as  their  comrade.     Many  were  the  houK^f 
in  which  he  treated  a^  his  equals  many  who  wore  the  sadfl 
He  used  to  greet  with  a  kiss  all  the  superior  officers  domfl 
to  the  major,  if  he  bad  not  seen  them  for  a  long  timB.* 
Once  he  affronted  the  Major  Von  Jurgass  by  using  the 
opprobrious  word  by  which  officers  then  denoted  a  studious 
man ;  the  drunken  man  replied,    "  That  was  the  sp* 
of  a  cowardly  rascal,"  and  then  got  up  and  left  the  p 
The  King  declared  that  he  could  not  allow  that  to  ] 
and  was  ready  to  take  his  revenge  for  the  insult  witK 
sword  or  pistol.  When  those  present  protested  against  this, 
the  King  asked  angrily  how  otherwise  ho   could  obtain 
satisfaction  for  his   injured   honour?     They   contrived   a 
means  of  doing  it  by  LieutenantrColonel  Von  Einsiedel 
taking  the  King's  plaee  in  the  battalion,  and  fighting  the 
duel  in  his  stead.     The  duel  took  place,  Einsiedel  was 
wounded  in  the  arm ;  for  this  tlie  King  filled  his  knap- 
sack full  of  thalevs,   and  commanded  him  to  carry  the 
heavy  burden  home.     The  King  could  not  forget  that  as 
Crown  Prince  he  had  never  risen  in  the  service  beyond  a 
Colonel,  and  that  a  Field-Marshal  .was  higher  than  him- 
self He  therefore  lamented  in  the  "Tabak's  CoUegiv/m.,"f 

*  0.  V.  Griesheim,  "Die  Taktik,"  p.  7S  ;  t.  Lieljenrothe,  "Fragmcutf," 
p.  28. 
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that  he  had  not  been  able  to  remain  with  King  William 
of  England  :  "  He  would  certainly  have  made  a  great  man 
of  me,  he  could  even  have  made  me  Statholder  of  Hol- 
land/' And  when  it  was  maintained  in  reply  that  he 
himself  was  a  greater  King,  he  answered :  "  You  speak 
according  to  your  judgment ;  he  would  have  taught  me 
how  to  command  the  armies  of  all  Europe.  Do  you  know 
of  anything  greater  ? "  So  much  did  this  strange  Prince 
feel  the  not  having  become  Field-Marshal  When  he  sat 
dying  in  his  wooden  chair,  had  cast  behind  him  all  earthly 
cares,  and  was  observing  with  curiosity  the  process  of 
dying  in  himself,  he  desired  the  funeral  horse  to  be  fetched 
from  the  stable,  and  in  accordance  with  the  old  custom  of 
sending  it  as  a  legacy  from  the  Colonel  to  the  General  in 
command,  he  ordered  the  horse  to  be  taken  on  his  behalf 
to  Leopold  Von  Dessau,  and  the  grooms  to  be  flogged 
because  they  had  not  put  the  right  housings  on  him.* 
Such  was  the  Prince  whose  example  was  followed  by  the 
whole  nobility  of  his  coimtry  and  in  his  army.  Already 
under  the  great  Elector  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
all  education  displayed  itself  but  too  frequently  in  the 
army ;  already  had  such  a  repugnance  to  all  learning  been 
instilled  into  the  early  deceased  Electoral  Prince  Karl 
Emil,  by  the  officers  around  him,  that  he  maintained  that 
he  who  studied  and  learnt  Latin  was  a  coward.  In  the 
"  Tahak'a  Collegium "  of  King  Frederic  William,  still 
worse  expressions  were  at  fii-st  applied  to  this  class  of 
men.  With  the  King  himself  there  was  undoubtedly  an 
alteration  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  but  this  tone  of 

*  It  was  not  the  bad  combination  of  colours,  the  blue  and  yellow  velvet 
housings,  that  incensed  the  dying  king— those  were  the  colours  of  his  body, 
guard— but  he  wished  to  see  those  of  the  Dessauer  on  him — blue,  red,  and 
white. 
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by  marks  of  distinction.  Every  Prince  of  the  Prussian 
family  had  to  serve  and  become  an  officer,  hke  the  son  of 
the  poorest  nobleman.  It  was  remarked  by  contempo- 
raries that  in  the  battle  of  MoUwitz  ten  princes  of  the 
King  of  Prussia's  family  were  in  the  army.  It  had  not 
previously  been  the  custom  anywhere,  or  at  any  time,  that 
the  King  should  consider  himself  as  an  officer,  and  the 
officer  as  on  an  equality  with  the  princes. 

By  this  comrade-training,  the  officers  were  placed  in  a 
position  such  as  they  had  never  had  in  any  nation.  It  is 
true  that  all  the  faults  of  a  privileged  order  were  strikingly 
perceptible  in  them.  Besides  their  coarseness,  love  of 
drinking  and  gluttony,  the  rage  for  duelling,  the  old 
passion  of  the  German  army,  was  not  eradicated,  although 
the  same  Hohenzollem,  who  had  himself  wished  to  fight 
with  his  Major,  was  inexorable  in  punishing  with  death 
every  officer  who  killed  another  in  a  duel  But  if  such  a 
*'  brave  fellow  "  saved  himself  by  flight,  the  King  rejoiced 
if  other  governments  promoted  him.  The  duel  was  not 
then  carried  on  in  Prussia  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War :  there  were  more  seconds,  and  the 
number  of  passages  was  fixed ;  they  fought  on  horseback 
with  pistols  and  on  foot  with  a  sword.  Before  the  combat 
the  opponents  shook  hands — ^nay,  they  embraced  each 
other,  and  exchanged  forgiveness  in  case  of  death  ;  if  they 
were  pious  they  went  beforehand  to  confession  and  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  no  blow  could  be  given  till  the  opponent 
was  in  a  position  to  use  his  sword ;  in  case  he  fell  to  the 
ground  or  was  disarmed,  generosity  was  a  duty ;  if  anyone 
wished  for  a  fatal  result,  he  spread  out  his  mantle,  or,  if 
like  the  officers  after  1710  he  wore  none,  he  traced  with 
his  sword  on  the  ground  a  square  grave.  After  the  recon- 
ciliation followed  a, banquet.     Frequent  and  unpunished 
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was  the  presumption  of  the  officers  toward  the  < 
officials,  and  brutal  violence  against  the  weak, 
aensitiveness  of  officers  for  their  honour,  which  then  deve» "' 
loped   itself  in  the  Prussian  army,  hiid  no  high  moral 
authority ;  it  was  a  very  imperfect  substitute  for  manly 
virtue,  for  it  pardoned  great  vices  and  privileged  meaik>« 
nesses.     But   it  waa  an  important  step  in  advance  fil^l 
thousands  nf  wild  disorderly  men.  ^^ 

Through  it.  was  first  brought  forth  in  the  Prussian  army 
a  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  nobles,  peihaps  too  exclu- 
Hive,  to  the  idea  of  a  State.  It  was  first  in  the  army  of 
the  Hohenzollems  that  the  idea  penetrated  into  the 
minds  of  both  officers  and  soldiers,  that  a  man  owed  hia 
life  to  his  father-land.  In  uo  part  of  Germany  have  brave 
soldiers  been  wanting  to  die  for  their  banner ;  but  the 
merit  of  the  HohenzoUems,  the  rough,  reckless  leaders  of 
a  wild  army,  was,  that  while  they  themselves  lived,  worked 
and  did  good  and  evil  for  their  State,  ivith  unbounded 
devotion,  they  also  knew  how  to  give  to  their  army,  besides 
respect  for  their  6ag,  a  patriotic  feeling  of  duty.  From  the 
school  of  Frederic  William  L  sprang  forth  the  anny  with 
which  Frederic  II.  won  his  battles,  which  made  the  Prus- 
rian  State  of  the  last  century  the  most  terrible  power  in 
Europe,  and  by  its  blood  and  its  victories  excited  in  the 
whole  nation  the  enthusiastic  feeling  that  within  the 
German  frontiers  was  a  fatherland,  of  which  every  indi- 
vidual might  be  proud,  and  to  struggle  and  to  die  for 
which  would  bring  the  highest  honour  and  the  highest 
fame  to  every  child  of  the  country. 

And  this  advance  in  German  civilisation  was  contributed 
to,  not  only  by  the  favoured  men  who,  with  gorgets  and 
sashes,  sat  as  comrades  with  the  Colonel  Frederic  William 
on  the  stools  of  his  "  collegium,"  but  also  by  the  much 
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tormented   soldiers,  who  were  constrained  by  blows  to 
discharge  their  guns  for  their  Sovereign's  State. 

But  before  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  King,  we  will  give  a  narrative,  by  a 
Prussian  recruit  and  deserter,  of  the  suflFerings  occasioned 
by  the  old  military  system,  in  which  the  life  of  an  insigni- 
ficant individual  is  delineated. 

The  narrator  is  the  Swiss  Ulrich  Bracker,  the  man  of 
Toggenburg,  whose  autobiography  has  been  often  printed,* 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  accounts  that  we  pos- 
sess of  the  life  of  the  people.  The  biography  contains,  in 
the  first  part,  an  abundance  of  characteristic  and  pleasing 
features ;  the  description  of  a  poor  family  in  a  remote 
valley ;  the  bitter  struggle  with  poverty ;  the  doings  of 
the  herdsmen ;  the  first  love  of  the  young  man ;  the 
cunning  with  which  he  was  kidnapped  by  the  Prussian 
recruiting  officer ;  and  his  compulsory  military  service  up 
to  the  battle  of  Lowositz ;  his  flight  home,  and  sub- 
sequent weary  struggle  for  existence ;  the  description  of 
his  household  ;  and,  finally,  the  resignation  of  a  sensitive,  . 
enthusiastic  nature  which,  partly  by  its  own  fault,  was 
disturbed  in  the  firm  tenor  of  its  own  life,  by  a  dreamy 
tendency  and  passionate  ebullitions.  The  poor  man  of 
Toggenburg  displays,  throughout  his  detailed  statement,  a 
poetical  and  touching  child-like  spirit,  a  passionate  desire 
to  read,  reflect,  and  form  himself — ^in  short,  a  sensitive 
organisation  which  was  ruled  by  humours  and  phantasies. 

Ulrich  Bracker  was  at  his  home  in  Toggenburg,  with 
his  father,  occupied  in  felling  wood,  when  an  acquaintance 
of  the  family,  a  wandering  miller,  approached  the  workers. 


♦  "The  Poor  Man  in  Tookcnbiirg,"  published  by  Fussli.     Zurich  :  1789 
and  1702.     Afterwards  by  O.  BOlow,  Leipzig,  1852. 
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^v^'ti  ton:  vJsmsa^  f^jmntOit  aad  adf<<9«.  Uce  L:cac«i  tc 
WTCitifcfs  with  tb^  frKtti  of  tber  fiuaih-  v>  Sctaziajniiai : 
thcrv  he  va»  taken  u>  an  inn.  v1kx%  Le  maor  Kqisazi.'iuicie 
with  a  iorhi^  cAeer.     When  hk  or/inpankci  acicMc^TkZrr 
ac^iented  himself  fi:c  a  fehcfft  time.  b&  agreec  v:*  veaia^ 
viih  the  officer  as  ferrant  The  fiuDiIj  frieiMi  ref^ans^  az>i 
L>  hi^y  in&te,  not  that  Ubich  had  entered  into  s^rrice. 
but  that  he  had  done  this  without  hi»  interp(»tk«i :  aiid 
had  thus  diminished  his  oommission  fee.    It  turned  oct 
afterwards  that  he  himself  had  carried  off  the  son  of  his 
couutn'man,  in  c«der  to  sell  him,  and  that  he  had  intended 
to  iu>k  tweiity  FriedruAjdor  for  him.     Ulrich,  dressed  in 
a  uaw  livery,  live<l  for  a  time  very  jovially  as  servant  of 
hiH  di>iiiiif:iUA  master — ^the  Italian  Markoni — without  con- 
ci^Hiirj;;  WituhcK  [larticularly  about  the  secret  transaction^ 
of  tlit;  Ixitter     He  felt  comfortable  in  his  new  position,  and 
wn^te  a  HW!C*:tiHum  of  cheerful  letters  to  his  parents  and 
his  love.     At  last  his  master  made  use  of  a  lie  to  send  him 
further  into  the  country,  and  finally  to  Berlin ;  he  there 
iliscovered,  with  horror,  that  his  beautiful  livery  and  his 
jovial  life  liad  been  nothing  but  a  deceit  practised  on  him. 
His   master  was  a  recruiting  officer,  and  he   himself  a 
recruit     From  this  point  he  shall  relate  his  own  fate  : — 

"It  was  on  the  8th  of  April  that  we  entered  Berlin,  and 
I  in  vain  inquired  for  my  master,  who,  as  I  afterwaids 
learnt,  luul  arrived  eight  days  Ijefore  us.  When  Labrot 
bn>uglit  nie  into  the  Krausenstrasse  in  Friedrichstadt, 
showed  mo  to  a  lodging,  and  then  left  me,  saying  shortly : 
*  There,  niessieur !  stay  till  you  get  further  orders ! '  Hang 
it !  thought  I,  what  is  all  this  ?  It  is  certainly  not  even 
an  ina    As  I  thus  wondered,  a  soldier  came.  Christian 
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Zittermann,  and  took  me  with  him  to  his  room,  where  there 
were  ahready  two  sons  of  Mars.  Now  there  was  much 
wondering  and  inquiring,  who  I  was  ?  why  I  had  come  ? 
and  the  like.  I  could  not  well  understand  their  language. 
I  replied  shortly :  '  I  come  from  Switzerland,  and  am 
lacquey  to  his  Excellency  Herr  Lieutenant  Markoni ;  the 
sergeants  have  shown  me  here  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  my  master  is  arrived  at  Berlin,  and  where  he 
lives.'  Here  the  fellows  began  to  laugh,  whereupon  I 
could  have  cried,  and  none  of  them  would  hear  of  such 
an  Excellency.  Meanwhile  they  brought  me  a  very  stiff 
mess  of  pease  porridge.     I  eat  of  it  with  little  appetite. 

"We  had  hardly  finished,  when  an  old  thin  fellow 
entered  the  room,  who  I  now  saw  must  be  more  than 
a  common  soldier.  He  was  a  sergeant.  He  carried  a 
soldier's  uniform  on  his  arm,  which  he  spread  upon  the 
table,  laid  beside  it  a  six  groschen  piece,  and  said  :  '  That 
is  for  you,  my  son !  I  will  bring  you  directly  some 
ammunition  bread.'  '  What  ?  for  me  ? '  answered  I,  *  from 
whom  ?  what  for  ? '  '  Why  your  uniform  and  pay,  lad  ! 
what's  the  use  of  a.sking  questions  ?  You  are  a  recruit/ 
'  How  ?  what  ?  a  recruit  ? '  answered  I ;  '  God  forbid  !  I 
have  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  No,  never  in  my 
life.  I  am  Markoni's  servant.  That  was  what  I  agreed 
for  and  nothing  else.  No  man  can  tell  me  otherwise.' 
*  But  I  tell  you,  fellow,  that  you  are  a  soldier,  I  can  answer 
for  that.  There  is  no  help  for  it'  I :  *  Ah,  if  my  master 
Markoni  were  but  here  ! '  He  :  '  You  will  not  soon  get  a 
sight  of  him.  Would  you  not  rather  be  a  servant  to  our 
King,  than  to  his  lieutenant  ? '  Therewith  he  went  away. 
'For God's  sake,  HerrZittermann,'  I  continued,  'what does 
this  mean  ? '  '  Nothing,  sir,'  answered  he,  *  but  that  you, 
like  I,  and  the  other  gentlemen  there,  are  soldiers,  and 
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consequently  all  brothers,  and  that  no  opposition  will  avail, 
except  to  take  jou  to  the  guanl-boiise,  where  you  will  have 
bread  and  water,  have  your  hands  bound,  and  I;e  flagged 
till  your  ribs  crack,  and  you  are  satisfied.'  I:  'By  my 
troth  that  would  be  shameful,  wicked!'  He:  'Believe 
me  upon  my  word  it  will  be  so,  and  nothing  else,'  I; 
'  Tlien  I  will  complain  to  the  King.'  Here  they  . 
laughed  loud.  He  i  '  You  will  never  see  him.'  I :  '  T(| 
whom  else  can  I  complain  ? '  He  :  '  To  our  Major,  if  yon 
choose.  But  that  will  be  all  in  vain.'  I ;  '  I  will  try,' 
however,  whether  it  will  avail ! '  The  lads  laughed  again.'^ 
{The  Major  kicked  him  out  with  blows.) 

"Id  the  afternoon  the  sergeant  brought  me  myammum* 
tion  bread,  together  with  my  musket  and  side-arms  i 
so  forth,  and  asked  whether  I  now  thought  better  of  it.1 
'  Why  not  ? '  answered  Zittermaan  lor  me  ;  '  he  is  the  bes 
lad  in  the  world.'  Then  they  led  roe  into  the  unifoni 
room,  and  fitted  on  me  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  sboea  ani 
boots,  gave  me  a  hat,  necktie,  stockings,  and  so  forth.  Thei 
I  had  to  go  with  some  twenty  other  recruits  to  Colon« 
Latorf.  They  took  us  into  a  room  as  largo  as  a  chun^ 
brought  in  some  tattered  Hags,  and  commanded  each  of  ni 
to  take  hold  of  a  comer.  An  Adjutant,  or  whoever  he  \ 
read  us  a  whole  heap  of  the  articles  of  war,  ai 
some  words  which  most  of  them  murmured  after  him  f, 
but  I  did  not  opeu  my  mouth,  but  thought  of  what 
pleased  me,  I  bcheve  it  was  of  Aeiinchcn  ;  he  then  wavaC 
the  banner  over  our  heads  and  dismissed  us.  Hereupon 
I  went  to  a  cook-shop  and  got  something  to  eat,  together 
with  a  mug  of  beer.  For  this  I  had  to  pay  two  groscheu. 
Now  I  had  only  four  out  of  the  six  remaining  to  me  j 
with  these  I  had  to  provide  for  myself  for  four  dayq^, 
and  they  would  scarcely  last  two.     Upon  this  calculation 
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I  bdgan  to  make  great  lamentations  to  my  comrades. 
One  of  them,  called  Eran,  said  to  me  with  a  smile,  *  You 
will  soon  learn.  Now  it  does  not  signify  to  you  ;  for 
have  you  not  something  to  sell  ?  For  example  your 
whole  servant's  livery ;  thus  you  are  at  present  doubly 
armed  ;  all  that  will  turn  into  silver.  And  as  to  your 
TTv^nage,  only  observe  what  others  do.  Three,  four  or 
five,  club  together  to  buy  com,  peas,  and  potatoes,  and 
the  like,  and  cook  for  themselvea  In  the  morning 
they  have  a  half-penny  worth  of  bad  "brandy  and 
a  piece  of  ammunition  bread  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
they  get  a  half-penny  worth  of  soup,  and  take  a  piece  of 
ammunition  bread  ;  in  the  evening  they  hare  two  penny 
worth  of  small  beer,  and  again  the  bread.'  '  But  that,  by 
Jove,  is  a  cursed  life,'  I  answered  ;  he  said,  '  Yes  !  thus 
one  gets  on,  and  not  otherwise.  A  soldier  must  learn 
this ;  for  many  other  things  are  necessary :  pipeclay, 
powder,  blacking,  oil,  emery,  and  soap,  and  a  hundred 
other  thinga'  I :  *  And  that  is  all  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  six  groschen  ?  *  He  :  *  Yes  !  and  still  more  ;  as  for 
example,  the  pay  for  washing,  for  cleaning  the  weapons 
and  so  forth,  if  you  cannot  do  those  things  yourself 
Thereupon  we  went  to  our  quarters,  and  I  got  on  as 
well  as  I  could. 

"  During  the  first  week  I  still  had  a  holiday ;  I  went 
about  the  town  to  all  the  places  of  drill,  and  saw  how 
the  officers  inspected  and  flogged  the  soldiers,  so  that 
beforehand  for  very  fear,  great  drops  of  sweat  broke  out 
on  my  brow.  I  therefore  begged  of  Zittermann  to  show 
me  at  home  how  to  handle  my  weapons.  '  You  will  learn 
that  by-and-by,*  said  he,  *  but  if  you  are  dexterous  you 
will  get  on  like  lightning/  Meanwhile  he  was  so  good 
as  really  to  show  me  everything,  how  to  keep  my  weapon 
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clean,  how  to  squeeze  myself  into  ray  uniform,  and  to; 
dress  my  hair  in  a,  soldierly  style,  find  so  forth.  AfteC. 
Eran'ii  coimsel,  1  sold  my  hoot«,  and  bought  with  the  monef 
a  wooden  chest  to  hold  my  linen.  In  qiiarters  I  pnio»i 
tiaed  myself  in  exercising,  read  the  Halle  hymn-book  or. 
prayed.  Then  I  walked  by  the  Spree  and  saw  then, 
hundreds  of  soldiers  employed  in  lading  and  unlading' 
merchants'  wares  ;  the  timber  yard  also  was  full  of- 
soldiers  at  work.  Another  time  I  went  to  the  barracks 
and  so  forth;  I  found  everywhere  the  like,  a  hundred  sorts 
of  business  carried  on,  from  works  of  art  to  the  distaS  If 
I  came  to  the  guard-house,  I  there  found  those  who  playec^ 
drank,  and  jested  ;  others  who  quietly  smoked  their  pipet 
and  conversed,  some  few  who  read  an  edifying  book  amt. 
explained  it  to  the  others.  In  the  cook-shops  and'- 
breweries,  things  went  on  after  the  same  fashion.  Ibi] 
Berlin  we  had  among  the  military — as  I  think  indeed-J 
is  the  ease  in  all  great  cities — people  from  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  of  all  nations  and  religions,  of  b11>^ 
characters  and  of  every  profession  by  which  men  can 
their  bread. 

"The  second  week  I  had  to  attend  every  day  on  tbi(i; 
parade-ground,  where  I  unexpectedly  found  three  of  mj*, 
country- people,  ShUrer,  Bachmann,  and  Gastli,  who  were 
all  in  the  same  regiment  with  me — Itzenplitz — both  werft 
in  the  company  called  Liideritz.  At  first  I  had  to  learn  ta 
march  under  a  crabbed  corporal,  with  a  crooked  nose,  by 
name  Mengkc;  this  fellow  I  hated  like  death  i  when  be  hit 
me  on  the  feet  the  blood  went  to  my  head.  Under  his 
hands  I  should  have  learnt  nothing  all  my  days.  Thia- 
was  obseiTcd  by  Hevel,  who  manceuvred  with  his  peoph 
ou  the  same  ground,  so  he  exchanged  me  for  another,  ancl 
took  me  into  his  platoon.     This  was  a  heartfelt  pleasuro 
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to  me.     Now  I  learned  in  an  hour  more  than  in  ten  days 
with  the  other. 

"  Sharer  was  as  poor  as  I ;  but  he  got  an  augmentation 
of  two  gi-oschen  and  a  double  portion  of  bread,  for  the 
Major  thought  a  good  bit  more  of  him  than  of  me. 
Meanwhile  we  loved  each  other  as  brothers;  as  long  as 
one  had  anything  the  other  would  share  it  with  him. 
Bachmann,  on  the  contrary,  who  also  lodged  with  us,  was 
a  niggardly  fellow,  and  did  not  agree  with  us  ;  nevertheless 
the  hours  always  appeared  as  long  as  day  when  we  could 
not  be  together.  As  soon  as  our  drills  were  over,  we  flew 
together  to  Schottmann's  cellar,  drank  our  mug  of  Ruppin 
or  Kotbuss  beer,  smoked  a  pipe,  and  trilled  a  Swiss  song. 
The  Brandenburgers  and  Pomeranians  always  listened  to 
us  with  pleasure.  Some  gentlemen  even  sent  for  us 
express  to  a  cook-shop,  to  sing  the  ranz-des-vcuJcea.  The 
musicians'  pay  principally  consisted  in  nasty  soup,  but  in 
such  a  situation  one  must  be  content  with  still  les& 

"  We  often  related  to  one  another  our  manner  of  life  at 
home  ;  how  well  off  we  were  and  how  free ;  and  what  a 
cursed  life  we  led  here,  and  the  like.  Then  we  made 
plans  for  our  escape.  Sometimes  we  entertained  hopes 
that  we  might  succeed  ;  at  other  times  we  saw  before 
us  insurmountable  diflSculties,  and  we  were  principally 
deterred  by  thinking  of  the  consequences  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  We  heard  every  week  fearful  stories  of 
deserters  brought  back,  who,  even  when  they  had  been  so 
cunning  as  to  disguise  themselves  in  the  dresses  of  sailors 
and  other  artisans,  or  even  as  women,  and  had  concealed 
themselves  in  tuns  and  casks,  and  the  like,  had  yet  been 
caught.  Then  we  had  to  look  on  while  they  ran  the 
gauntlet  eight  times  through  two  hundred  men,  till  they 
sank  down  breathless — and  then  again  the  following  day  ; 
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their  clothes  were  torn  off  from  their  hacked  hacks,  and  I 
the  punishment  was  repeated  till  tlie  coagulated  hlood  1 
hung  over  their  trousers.  Then  Sharer  and  I  looked  at  J 
each  other  tremhling  and  deadly  pale,  and  whispered  to  1 
one  another,  '  Cursed  liarbarians  ! '  What  took  place  t 
on  the  drill-ground  gave  occasion  for  similar  ohservatiom-J 
There  was  no  end  of  the  curses  and  scourgings  by  haiM>1 
barous  Junkers,  and  again  the  lamentations  of  those  wha  i 
had  been  flogged.  We  ourselves  were  always  the  first  o 
the  ground,  and  played  our  part  vigorously  ;  but  it  did  not 
the  less  give  us  pain  to  see  others  so  unmercifully  treated 
for  every  little  trifle,  and  ourselves  so  ill-used  year  aftet 
year  ;  to  stand  also  for  five  whole  hours  laced  up  in  our 
uniforms  as  if  screwed  to  the  spot,  marching  to  and  fro  a 
Htraight  as  poles,  and  to  perform  uninterrupted  manual 
exercise  with  lightning  rapidity  ;  and  this  all  at  the  com.-, 
mand  of  ofiScers  who  stood  before  us  with  furious  counte- 
nances and  raised  sticks,  every  moment  threatening  to- 
beat  us  about  the  head  as  if  we  were  cahhagea.  Under ' 
such  treatment,  a  fellow  with  the  strongest  nerves  must , 
become  paralysed,  and  the  most  patieut,  raving.  And 
when  we  returned,  wearied  to  death,  to  our  quarters,  ws ' 
had  to  go  headlong  to  our  washing,  to  rub  out  every  spot ; 
for  with  the  exception  of  the  blue  coat,  our  whole  uniform 
was  white.  Weapons,  cartouche-boxes,  belt,  every  button 
on  the  uniform,  all  must  be  cleaned  as  bright  as  a  mirror. . 
If  there  was  anything  in  the  least  wrong  in  any  of  these 
articles,  or  if  a  hair  was  not  right  on  oiu-  heads  when  i 
appeared  on  parade,  we  were  greeted  with  a  heavy  shower 
of  blows.  It  is  true  that  our  officers  had  received  the 
Htrictest  orders  to  examine  us  from  head  to  foot ;  but  the 
devil  a  bit  did  we  recruits  know  about  it,  and  we  thought 
it  was  the  custom  of  war. 
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"  At  last  came  the  great  epoch,  when  it  was  said  *  Allons, 
to  the  field !  *  Now  came  the  route — tears  flowed  in  abun- 
dance from  citizens,  soldiers'  wives,  and  the  like.  Even 
the  soldiers  themselves,  namely,  those  of  the  country  who 
had  wives  and  children  to  leave  behind,  were  quite  cast 
down,  full  of  sorrow,  and  grief :  the  strangers,  on  the  con- 
trary, secretly  shouted  for  joy,  and  exclaimed,  *At  last, 
God  be  praised ;  our  release  will  come  ! '  Every  one  was 
loaded  like  mules,  first  buckled  round  with  his  sword  belt; 
then  with  the  cartouche-box  over  his  shoulder,  with  a  long 
five-inch  strap;  over  the  other  shoulder  the  knapsack, 
with  linen,  &c. ;  also  the  haversa<;k,  filled  with  bread  and 
other  forage.  Besides  this,  every  one  must  carry  a  portion 
of  field  utensils,  a  flask,  kettle,  a  hatchet,  or  such  like,  all 
fastened  by  a  thong ;  and  then  a  flint,  or  something  of 
that  sort :  thus  had  we  five  straps  upon  the  breast,  one 
across  the  other,  so  that  in  the  beginning  each  one  thought 
that  he  would  be  suffocated  with  such  a  burden.  Then 
there  was  the  tight-fitting  uniform,  and  such  dog-day 
heat,  that  I  many  times  thought  that  I  was  going  upon 
red  hot  coals ;  and  if  I  opened  the  breast  of  my  coat  to  get 
a  little  air,  steam  came  out  as  from  a  boiling  kettle. 
Often  I  had  not  a  dry  thread  on  my  body,  and  almost 
fainted  from  thirst. 

"  Thus  we  marched  the  first  day,  the  22nd  of  August, 
out  of  the  Kopeniker  gate,  and  marched  for  four  hours  to 
the  little  town  of  Kopenik,  where  from  thirty  to  fifty  of  us 
were  quartered  on  the  citizens,  who  were  obliged  to  feed 
us  for  one  groschen.  Potz  plunder !  how  things  did  go  on 
here  !  Ha  !  how  we  did  eat !  But  only  think  how  many 
great  hungry  fellows  we  were  !  We  were  all  calling  out, 
*  Here,  Canaille,  fetch  us  what  you  have  in  your  most 
secret   comer.'      At  night   the  rooms    were   filled   with 
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straw  ;  there  we  lay  all  in  rows  against  the  walls.  Truly  a 
cimouH  Lousehold !  In  every  lioiisa  there  was  an  officer,  to 
keep  good  discipline,  but  tliey  were  often  the  worst. 

" '  Hitherto  has  the  Lord  helped  1 '  These  words  were 
the  first  t«xt  of  onr  Chaplain  at  Pima,.  Oh,  yes,  tluugbt 
I,  that  He  liaa,  and  will,  I  truly  hope,  help  me  further  to  my 
Fatherland.     For  what  are  your  wars  to  me  t 

"  Meanwhile  every  morniug  we  received,  orders  to  load .. 
quickly  ;  this  gave  rise  among  the  old  soldiers  to  the  follow- 
ing talk  :  '  What  shall  we  have  to-day  t  to-day  certainly 
something  is  afoot ! '  Then  we  young  ones  perepired  at  all 
pores  if  we  marched  by  a  bnsh  or  a  wood,  and  had  to  be 
on  tlie  alert.  Then  every  one  silently  pricked  up  his  ears, 
expecting  each  moment  a  tiory  hail  and  his  death ;  and 
when  we  came  again  inUi  the  open,  looked  right  and  lef^ 
how  he  could  most  conveniently  escape  ;  for  we  had  always 
the  cuirassiein,  dragoons,  and  other  soldiers  of  the  enemy 
on  both  sides.  < 

"  At  last  on  the  22Dd  September,  the  alarm  was  sounded, 
and  we  received  orders  to  break  up.  In  a  moment  alt' 
were  in  motion  ;  in  a  few  minutes  a  camp  a  mile  in 
length — Uke  the  largest  city— was  broken  up,  and  AlloTta, 
march  I  Now  we  proceeded  into  the  valley,  made  a  bridge 
at  Pima,  and  formed  above  the  town,  in  front  of  the  Saxoa 
camp,  in  a  line,  as  if  for  running  the  gauntlet ;  of  which 
the  end  reached  the  Pima  gate,  and  through  which  the 
whole  Saxon  ai-my  in  fours  pa.ssed,  having  first  laid  doi 
their  arms  ;  and  one  may  imagine  what  mocking,  taunting 
words  they  must  have  heard  during  the  whole  long  pas- 
sage. Some  went  sorrowfully  with  bent  heads  ;  others 
defiant  and  reckless  ;  and  others  again  with  a  smile,  for 
which  the  Pmssiau  mocking-birds  would  gladly  have  paid 
them  off,  I  know  not,  ueither  do  manythousand  others,  what 
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were  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  surrender  of 
this  great  army.  On  the  same  day  we  marched  a  good  bit 
further,  and  pitched  our  camp  near  Lilienstein. 

"We  were  often  attacked  by  the  Imperial  Pandours,  or  a 
hail  of  shot  came  upon  us  from  the  carabineers  from  behind 
the  bushes,  so  that  many  were  killed  on  the  spot  and  still 
more  wounded.  But  when  our  artillery  directed  a  few 
guns  towards  the  copse,  the  ememy  fled  head  foremost. 
These  miserable  trifles  did  not  frighten  me  much.  I 
should  have  become  soon  accustomed  to  them,  and  I 
often  thought,  when  the  thing  takes  place,  it  is  not  so  bad 
after  alL 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  October  we  had  to 
fall  into  rank  and  march  through  a  narrow  valley  towards 
the  great  valley.  We  could  not  see  far  for  the  thick  fog. 
But  when  we  had  reached  the  plain  and  joined  the  great 
army,  we  advanced  in  three  divisions,  and  perceived  in 
the  distance,  through  the  fog  as  through  a  veil,  the 
enemy's  troops  on  the  plain  over  against  the  Bohemian 
city  of  Lowositz.  It  was  Imperial  cavalry,  for  we  never 
got  sight  of  the  infantry,  as  it  had  intrenched  itself  near 
the  said  city.  About  6  o'clock  the  thunder  of  the  artillery 
both  from  our  front  line  and  also  from  the  Imperial  batte- 
ries was  so  great  that  the  balls  whizzed  through  our  regi- 
ment, which  was  in  the  centre.  Hitherto  I  had  always 
hoped  to  escape  before  a  battle,  but  now  I  saw  no  means 
of  doing  so  either  before  or  behind  me,  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left.  Meanwhile  we  continued  to  advance. 
Then  all  my  courage  oozed  away ;  I  could  have  crept  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  one  could  see  the  same  terror 
and  deadly  pallor  on  all  faces,  even  those  who  had  hitherto 
affected  so  much  valour.  The  empty  brandy  flasks  (such 
as  every  soldier  has)  flew  among  the  balls  through  the 
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air  ;  most  drfmk  up  their  little  provision  to  the  last  ( 
for  they  said,  '  To-day  we  want  courage,  to-morrow  ' 
may  need  no  drains  ! '  Now  we  advanced  quite  under  t] 
guns,  where  we  changed  places  with  the  first  divisioBiJ 
Poir  HimTTtel !  how  the  iron  fragments  whizzed  ab( 
our  heads, — falling  now  before  and  now  behind  us  into  ' 
the  earth,  so  that  stones  and  sods  flew  into  the  au", — and 
some  into  the  middle  of  us,  bo  that  some  of  our  people 
were  picked  off  from  the  ranks  as  if  they  had  been  blades 
of  straw.  Straight  before  us  we  saw  nothing  but  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  which  made  movements  in  all  directions  ; 
now  extended  themselves  lengthways,  now  as  a  half  moon, 
then  drew  together  again  in  triangles  and  squares.  Now 
our  cavaby  advanced,  we  made  an  opening  and  let 
them  through  to  gallop  on  the  enemy.  There  was  a 
hailstorm  of  missiles  rattling,  and  sabres  glittering  as 
they  cut  them  down;  but  it  lasted  only  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  our  cavalry  were  beaten  by  the  Austrians  and 
pursued  almost  under  our  guns.  What  a  spectacle  it 
was  to  see ;  horses  with  their  ridere  hanging  to  the 
stirrup,  others  with  tlieir  entrails  trailing  on  the  ground. 
Meanwhile  we  continued  to  stand  under  the  enemy's  fire 
till  towards  11  o'clock,  without  our  left  wing  closing  witli 
the  skirmishers,  although  the  fire  was  very  hot  on  the 
right.  Many  thought  we  wei'e  to  slorm  the  Imperial 
intrench  men  ts.  I  was  no  longer  in  such  terror  as  at  the 
beginning,  although  the  gunners  of  the  culverina  were  car- 
ried off  close  on  both  sides  of  me,  and  the  field  of  liattle 
was  already  covered  with  dead  and  wounded.  About  1 2 
o'clock  orders  came  for  our  regiment,  together  with  two 
others  (I  believe  Bevem  and  Kalkstein),  to  march  back. 
Now  we  thought  we  were  going  to  the  camp,  and  that  all 
danger  wos  over.     We  hastened  therefore  with  cheerful 
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steps  up  the  steep  vineyard,  filled  our  hats  with  beautiful 
red  grapes,  eat  them  with  heartfelt  pleasure,  and  neither  I 
nor  any  near  me  expected  anjrthing  disagreeable,  although 
from  the  heights  we  saw  our  brothers  beneath,  still  under 
fire  and  smoke,  and  heard  a  fearful  thundering  noise  ;  we 
could  not  tell  which  side  was  victorioua  Meanwhile  our 
leaders  took  us  still  higher  up  the  hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which  was  a  narrow  pass  betwixt  rocks,  which  led  down 
to  the  other  side.  As  soon,  however,  as  our  advanced-guard 
had  reached  this  spot,  there  was  a  terrible  storm  of  mus- 
ketry ;  and  now  we  first  discovered  what  was  in  the  wind. 
Some  thousand  Imperial  Pandours  were  marching  up  the 
other  side  of  the  hill  in  order  to  take  our  army  in  rear ; 
this  had  been  betrayed  to  our  leaders,  and  we  were  to 
anticipate  them  ;  only  five  minutes  later  and  they  would 
have  won  the  heights,  and  we  should  probably  have  been 
worsted.  There  was  indescribable  bloodshed  before  we 
could  drive  the  Pandours  from  that  thicket.  Our  advanced 
troops  suffered  severely,  but  those  behind  pushed  forward 
headlong  till  the  heights  were  gained. 

"Then  we  had  to  stumble  over  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded, 
and  the  Pandours  went  pell-mell  down  the  vineyard,  leaping 
over  a  wall  one  after  another  into  the  plain.  Our  native 
Prussians  and  Brandenburgers  attacked  the  Pandours  like 
furies.  I  myself  was  almost  stupefied  with  haste  and  heat, 
and  felt  neither  fear  nor  horror.  I  discharged  almost  all 
my  cartridges  as  fast  as  I  could,  till  my  musket  was  nearly 
red-hot,  and  I  was  obliged  to  carry  it  by  the  strap  ;  mean- 
while I  do  not  believe  that  I  hit  a  living  soul,  it  all  went 
in  the  air.  The  Pandours  posted  themselves  again  on 
the  plain  by  the  water  before  the  city  of  Lowositz,  and 
blazed  away  valiantly  up  into  the  vineyard,  so  that  many 
in  front  of  and  near  me  bit  the  ground.     Prussians  and 
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Pandoui-s  lay  everywhere  mtoi-mingleii,  and  if  one  of  thi 
last  still  stirred,  he  was  knocked  on  the  llea<l  with 
butt  ead  of  the  gun-,  or  nin  through  the  body  with  the 
b&yonet.  Ajid  now  the  combat  was  renewed  in  the  plain. 
But  who  can  describe  how  it  went  on  amidst  the  smoke 
and  fog  from  Lowositz,  where  it  rattled  and  thundered  aa 
if  heaven  and  eartli  would  be  rent  in  twain,  and  where  all 
the  senses  were  stunned  by  the  ceaseless  rumbling  of 
many  hundred  drums,  the  shrill  and  heart-stirring  tones  of 
all  kinds  of  martial  music,  the  commands  of  so  many  officers, 
the  bellowing  of  their  adjutants,  and  the  death  yells  and 
bowling  imprecations  of  so  many  thousands  of  miserable, 
maimed,  dying  victims  of  this  day.  At  this  time  it 
be  about  three  o'clock,  Lowositz  being  on  fire ;  many  hi 
dred  Pandours,  on  whom  our  advanced  troops  again  broke 
like  wild  hons,  sprang  into  the  water,  and  the  town  was 
then  attacked.  At  this  time  I  was  certainly  not  in  the 
van,  but  in  the  vineyard  above,  in  the  rear  rank,  of  whom 
many,  as  I  have  said,  more  nimble  than  myself,  leaped 
down  from  one  wall  over  another,  in  order  to  hasten  to 
the  help  of  their  brother  soidiera.  As  I  was  thus  stand- 
ing on  a  little  elevation,  and  looking  down  ujjon  the  plain 
as  into  a  dark  storm  of  thunder  and  hail,  this  moment 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  time — or  rather  my  gooti  angel 
warned  me — to  save  myself  by  flight  I  looked  therefore 
all  round  me.  Before  me  all  was  fire  and  mist ;  behind 
me  there  were  still  many  of  our  troops  hastening  after 
the  enemy,  and  to  the  right  two  great  aimies  in  full  order 
of  battle.  But  at  last  I  saw  that  to  the  left  there  were 
vineyards,  bushes,  and  copseland,  only  here  and  there  a  ft 
men,  Prussians,  Pandours,  and  Hussars,  and  of  these  m( 
dead  and  wounded  than  living.  There,  there,  on  that  sii 
thought  I ;  otherwise  it  would  be  purely  impossible. 
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"  I  glided,  therefore,  at  first  with  slow  step,  a  little  to 
the  left,  through  the  vines.     Some  Prussians  hastened  past 
me.     '  Come,  come,  brother  ! '  said  they ;   '  victoria ! '     I 
replied  not  a  word,  but  feigned  to  be  wounded,  and  went 
on  slowly,  but  truly  with  fear  and  trembling.     As  soon  as 
I  had  got  so  far,  that  no  one  could  see  me,  I  menderl  my 
pace,  looked  right  and  left  like  a  hunter,  \iewed  again 
from  a  distance — and  for  the  last  time  in  my  life— the 
murderous  death  struggle ;  rushed  at  full  spee^l  past  a 
thicket  full  of  dead  Hussars,  Pandours,  and  hori^^ ;  ran 
breathlessly  along  the   course   of  the   river,   and   found 
myself  in  a  valley.     On  the  other  side  some  Imperial  sol- 
diers came  towards  me,  who  had  equally  stolen  away  from 
the  battle,  and  when  they  saw  me  thus  making  oft'  levelled 
their  guns  at  me  for  the  third  time,  notwithstanding  I  lia^rl 
reversed  my  arms,  and  given  them  with  my  hat  the  unual 
sign.   They  did  not  fire  ;  so  I  came  to  the  resolution  to  run 
towards  them.    If  I  had  taken  another  course  thev  would, 
as  I  afterwards  learnt,  have  certainly  fired     When  I  came 
up  to  them,  I  gave  myself  up  as  a  deserter,  and  they  took 
my  weapon  away  from  me,  with  the  promise  that  they 
would  afterwards  restore  it.     But  he  who  had  taken  uprm 
himself  to  promise  it,  stole  away  and  torA  the  gun  with 
him.     So  let  it  be !     Tliey  then  took  me  to  the  nt^n^Mt 
village,  Scheniseck  (it  might  be  a  go^i^l  hour  U(ai\  l>iw. 
ositz)  ;  here  there  was  a  ferry  over  the  water,  but  only 
one   boat   for  the  passage.      And   there   was  a  pit^/iUK 
shrieking  and  wailing  fi-om  men,  women,  and  rhildn-n  ; 
each  wished  to  go  first   over   the  watf^r,  for   f<;ar  of  The 
Prussians;   for  all  thought  they  were  Aim:  at  hand.     1 
also  was  not  one  of  the  last  to  jump  in  with  a  tn^^^p  of 
women.     If  the  ferryman  had  not  cast  out  s^^me  we  hhouM 
have  been  drowned.     On  the  other  side  of  th«^  stn;am 
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stood  a  Pandour  guard.  My  cumpanions  led  me  up  I 
them,  and  these  red-uiouBtachioiJii  fellowa  received  me  ii 
the  most  polite  way ;  gave  me,  though  neither  of  U8  under- 
stood a  word  the  other  said,  tobacco  and  brandy,  and  a 
Bafe  conduct,  I  believe,  to  Leutmcritz,  where  I  passed 
the  night  among  genuine  Bohemians,  and  truly  did  not 
know  whether  I  could  safely  lay  my  head  to  rest ;  but 
fortunately  ray  head  was  in  such  confusion  from  the  tumult 
of  the  day,  that  this  important  point  signified  very  little 
to  me.  The  following  day  (Oct  2)  I  went  with  a  detach- 
ment to  the  Imperial  camp  at  Buda.  Here  I  met  two 
hundred  other  Prussian  deserters,  each  of  whom  bad,  i 
to  speak,  taken  his  own  way  and  his  own  time. 

"  We  had  permission  to  see  everything  in  the  can^ 
Officers  and  soldiers  stood  in  crowds  around  us  to  wh<M 
we  were  expected  to  tell  more  than  we  ourselves  kneif 
Some,  however,  knew  how  to  brag,  and  flatter  th<!8 
present  hosts,  concocting  a  hundred  lies  derogatory  tt 
the  Prussians.  There  were  also  among  the  Imperialiatf 
many  arrant  braggadocios,  and  the  smaUest  dwarf  boastef 
of  having,  in  his  own  flight,  killed,  in  their  flight,  I  \cnaH 
not  bow  many  long-legged  Brand enburgers.  After  thAS 
they  took  us  to  fifty  prisonera  of  the  Prussian  cavalry,  il 
pitiable  sight !  Scarcely  one  who  was  not  wounded  ;  somVi 
cut  about  the  face,  others  on  the  neck,  others  over  the  eat^ 
shoulders,  or  legs,  &c.  There  was  amongst  all  a  groan^ 
ing  and  moaning.  How  fortunate  did  these  poor  fellow! 
esteem  ns  who  had  escaped  a  similai-  fate,  and  how  thanliiJ 
fill  were  we  to  God  !  We  passed  the  night  in  the  can^ 
and  each  received  a  ducat  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey* 
They  sent  us  then  with  a  cavalry  escort — there  were  t 
hundred  of  us — to  a  Bohemian  village,  from  whence,  after 
a  short   sleep,  we  went,  the    following  day,  to  Prague. 
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There  we  divided  ourselves,  and  obtained  passports  for  sir, 
ten,  or  even  as  many  as  twelve,  who  were  goiDg  the  same 
way.  We  were  a  wonderful  medley  of  Swiss,  Suabians, 
Saxons,  Bavarians,.  Tyrolese,  Italians,  French,  Poles,  and 
Turks.     Six  of  us  got  one  passport  for  Ratisbon." 

Here  we  end  with  Ulrich  Bracker.  He  arrived  happily 
at  home,  but  no  one  recognised  the  moustachioed  soldier 
in  his  uniform.  His  sister  concealed  herself;  his  love  had 
been  faithless  and  married  another;  only  the  mother's 
heart  discovered  her  son  in  that  wild-looking  figure.  But 
his  later  life  in  the  lonely  valley  was  ruined  by  the  adven- 
tures he  had  passed  through.  A  strange,  uneasy  element 
now  pervaded  his  character — irritable  restlessnes-s,  covet- 
ousness,  and  a  distaste  to  labour. 

But  Frederic  II.  wrote,  after  the  battle  of  Lowositz,  to 
Schwerin :  "  Never  have  any  troops  done  such  wonders 
of  valour  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  commanding 
them." 

He  whose  narrative  we  have  had  was  one  of  thecn. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  STAtE  OF  FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. 

(1700.) 

What  was  it  that  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War  fixed  the 
eyes  of  politicians  upon  the  small  State  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Germany,  towards  Sweden  and  Poland,  that  was 
struggling  against  the  Hapsburgers  and  Bourbons  ?  The 
heritage  of  the  HohenzoUems  was  no  favoured  fertile 
country,  in  which  the  peasant  dwelt  comfortably  on  well- 
cultivated  acres,  or  to  which  rich  merchants  brought  in 
galleons,  Italian  silks,  and  the  spices  and  ingots  of  the 
new  world.  It  was  a  poor  devastated,  sandy  coimtry ;  the 
cities  were  burnt,  the  huts  of  the  country  people  demo- 
lished, the  fields  uncultivated,  many  square  miles  denuded 
of  men  and  beasts  of  burden,  and  nature  restored  to  its 
primitive  state.  When  Frederic  William,  in  1640, 
assumed  the  Electoral  hat,  he  foimd  nothing  but  contested 
claims  to  scattered  territories,  of  about  1450  square 
miles,*  and  in  all  the  fortresses  of  his   family  domains, 

•  Elector  Frederic  William  inherited  1451  square  miles,  with,  perhaps, 
700,000  inhabitants,  most  of  it  in  Ordensland,*  Prussia,  which  was  less 
devastated  by  the  war. 

Square  Miles.  InhabitautB. 

In  the  year  1688,  the  Elector  left 2084,  with  about  ...     1,300,000. 

1713,  King  Fredericl.       ...2090,  „  ...     1,700,000. 

1740,  King  Frederic  Wm.  I.  2201,  „  ...     2,240,000. 

1786,  King  Frederic  II.      ...8490,  „  ...    '6,000,000. 


•  Ordenalaad,  tb«  oountry  that  oaoe  Monged  to  the  Teutonic  Knights. 
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were  established  domineeriiig  conquerofB.  Out  of  an 
insecure  desert  did  this  clever  double-dealing  Prince 
establish  his  State,  with  a  canning  and  recklessness  in 
regard  to  his  neighbours  which  excited  a  sensation  even 
in  that  unscrupulous  period,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
an  heroic  vigour  and  enlarged  views,  by  which  he  more 
than  once  attained  to  a  higher  conception  of  German 
honour,  than  the  Emperor  or  any  other  prince  of  the 
Empire. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  astute  politician  died  in  1088, 
what  he  left  behind  was  still  only  a  small  nation,  not  U) 
be  reckoned  among  the  Powers  of  Europe.  For  though 
his  sovereignty  comprehended  2034  square  miles,  the 
popidation,  at  the  utmost,  only  amounted  to  1,3^)0,0^)0. 
When  Frederic  II.,  a  century  later,  assumed  the  domi* 
nions  of  his  ancestors,  he  only  inherited  a  population  of 
2,240,000  souls,  far  less  than  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
one  province  of  Silesia.  What  was  it  then,  that,  imme- 
diately  after  the  battles  of  the  Thirty  Yeanr'  War,  excited 
the  jealousy  of  all  the  governments,  especially  of  the 
Imperial  house,  and  that  made  such  bitter  opponents 
of  the  hitherto  warm  friends  of  the  Brandenbergers  ?  For 
two  centuries,  both  (jermans  and  foreigners  placerl  their 
hopes  on  this  new  State ;  equally  long  have  Germans  an/1 
foreigners,  first  with  scorn  and  then  with  batre^l,  callerl 
it  an  artificial  superstructure,  which  couki  not  maintaiti 
itself  against  violent  storms,  and  which  had  unjustifiably 
intruded  itself  among  the  Powers  of  Europe.     How  cnmh 

In  the  year  1805,  Kinff  Frederic  11.     ...  55«S,  with  «V/«it     ,  I0. >i^i,t^^K 

(Before  the  exehang';  of  HMtufvrr.) 

1807,  remain       2«i77,         „  r,,i/tfft/ ft/it, 

1817,  were    5^115,         „  Vi/if^f.^fif^i. 

1830,  were  1S,000,000  iahabitaato  ;  hat  in  1841,  lH,mMf,¥th, 
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it  at  last  that,  after  the  death   of  Frederic  the   Qreat, 
unprejudiced  judges  declared  that  it  would  be  better  to 
■  cease  prophesying  the  downfall  of  this  much-hated  State  t 
After  each  prostration   it  rose  so  vigorously,  its  inj' 
and  wounds  from  war  were  so  quickly  healed,  as  has  ni 
been  the  case  with  any  other  ;    wealth  and  iutelligei 
assumed  larger  proportions  there  than  in  any  portion 
Germany ! 

Undoubtedly  it  was  a  peculiar  nature,  a  new  phase  of 
German  character,  which  shewed  itself  in  the  HohenzoUems 
and  their  people  in  the  conquered  Sclavonian  territory.  It 
appears  that  there  were  greater  contrasts  of  character 
there ;  for  the  virtues  and  failings  of  its  governors, 
greatness  and  weakness  of  their  policy,  appeared  there 
glaring  contrast:  narrow-mindedness  became  more  striking, 
shortcomings  appeared  more  conspicuous,  and  that  which 
waa  worthy  of  admiration,  more  wonderful  It  appeared 
that  this  State  produced  everything  that  was  most  strange 
and  uncommon,  and  only  the  quiet  mediocrity,  which  may 
elsewhere  be  useful  and  bearable,  could  not  exist  there 
without  injury. 

Much  of  this  arose  from  the  position  of  the  country 
had  as  contiguous  neighbours  Swedes,  Sclavoniaus,  Frent^ 
and  Dutch.  There  was  scarcely  a  question  of  European' 
politics  which  did  not  produce  welfaie  or  injury  to  tl 
State ;  scarce  a  comphcation  which  active  princes  did  not 
take  advantage  of  to  put  in  claims.  The  fading  power  of' 
Sweden,  the  already  beginning  process  of  dissolution  im 
Poland,  occasioned  perplexity  of  views  ;  the  prepond* 
rating  power  of  Franco,  the  suspicious  friendship  of  HoU' 
land,  necessitated  prompt  and  vigorous  foresight.  AAer' 
ihe  first  year  in  which  the  Elector  Frederic  William  took 
possession,  by  foixse  and  cunning,  of  his  own  fortresses,  it 
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became  manifest  that  there»  in  a  comer  of  the  German 
soil,  a  powerful,  circumspect  military  government  would 
not  be  wanting  for  the  preservation  of  Germany.  After 
the  beginning  of  the  French  war,  in  1674,  Europe  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  wary  policy  that  proceeded  from 
this  little  spot,  which  undertook,  with  heroic  daring,  to 
defend  the  west  frontier  of  Germany  against  the  aU- 
powerful  King  of  France. 

There  was,  also,  perhaps  something  peculiar  in  the 
character  of  the  Brandenburg  people,  in  which  both  princes 
and  subjects  had  an  equal  shara  The  district  of  Prussia, 
up  to  the  time  of  Frederic  the  Great,  had  given  to  Ger- 
many comparatively  few  men  of  learning,  poets,  or  artists ; 
even  the  passionate  zeal  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
appeared  there  to  be  damped.  The  people  who  dwelt  in 
the  frontier  countries,  mostly  of  Lower  Saxon  origin,  with 
a  small  mixture  of  Sclavonian  blood,  were  a  hard,  rough 
race,  not  very  pleasing  in  their  modes  of  life,  of  uncom- 
monly shai*p  understanding  and  sober  judgment.  In  the 
capital  they  had  been,  from  ancient  times,  sarcastic  and 
voluble  in  speech ;  but  in  aU  the  provinces  they  were 
capable  of  great  exertion,  laborious,  tenacious,  and  of 
great  power  of  endurance. 

But  the  character  of  the  princes  produced  still  more 
effect  than  even  the  situation  or  character  of  the  people. 
Their  State  was  constituted  differently  from  any  other 
since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Great.  Many  princely  houses 
have  frimished  a  succession  of  Sovereigns  who  have  been 
the  fortunate  aggrandisers  of  their  States,  as  the  Bour]>ons, 
who  have  collected  wide  territories  into  one  great  king- 
dom ;  many  families  of  princes  have  produced  generations 
of  valiant  warriors,  none  more  so  than  the  Vasas  and  the 

Protestant  Wittelsbacher  in  Sweden.     But  there  have 
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been  no  trainers  of  the  people  like  the  old  Hobenzollei 

Ab  great   landed   proprietors   on   the   desolated 

they  brought   about   an   increase   of  population, 

the   ciiItiva,tion,  for  almost  150  years  laboured  as  strii 

economists,  tiiought,  tolerated,  dared  and  did  injustice, 

order  to  create  for  their  State  a  people  like  themaelves— * 

bard,  parsimonious,  discreet,  daring,  and  ambitious. 

In  this  sense  one  has  a  right  to  a<linire  the  providential' 
character  of  the  Pnisaian  State.  Of  the  four  princes  who 
have  governed  it,  since  the  German  War  up  to  the  day 
when  the  grey-headed  Abbot  closed  his  weary  eyes  in  the 
monastery  of  Sans  Souci,  each  one,  with  his  virtues  and 
feilioga,  has  acted  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  his  predei' 
cessor.  The  Elector  Frederic  William,  the  greatest  state»- 
man  from  the  school  of  the  German  War — the  pompous 
Frederic,  the  first  King — the  parsimonious  despot  Frederic 
William  L— and,  finally,  he  in  whom  were  concentrated 
almost  all  the  talents  and  great  qualities  of  his  ancestoFE^ 
were  the  flowers  of  their  race. 

Life  in  the  King's  castle  in  Berlin  was  very  cheerh 
when  Frederic  grew  up ;  few  of  the  citizens'  homes  at  that 
rude  time  were  so  poor  in  love  and  sunshine.  One  ma^< 
doubt  whether  it  was  the  King  his  father,  or  the  Queen, 
who  was  most  to  blame  for  the  disorder  of  tlie  family  life^ 
both  through  failings  of  their  nature,  which,  in  the  ceaselean 
rubs  of  home,  ever  became  greater ; — the  King,  a  wondi 
fill  tyrant,  with  a  soft  heart  but  rough  and  violent,  who! 
wished  to  compel  love  and  confidence,  with  a  keen  imdep« 
standing,  but  so  unwary  that  he  was  always  in  danger  of- 
being  the  victim  of  rogues,  and  from  the  gloomy  knowledg». 
of  his  weakness  became  suspicious,  stubborn,  and  violent  ^ 
the  Queen,  on  the  other  hand,  an  insignificant  woman,  with 
a,  cold  heart,  a  strong  feeling  of  her  princely  dignity,  and' 
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much  inclination  to  intrigue,  neither  cautious  nor  taciturn. 
Both  had  the  best  intentions,  and  exerted  themselves  honour- 
ably to  make  their  children  good  and  capable  men,  but 
both  injudiciously  disturbed  the  sound  development  of  the 
childish  souL  The  mother  had  so  little  tact  as  to  make 
her  children,  even  in  their  tender  youth,  the  confidants  of 
her  chagrins  and  intrigues ;  for  in  her  chambers  there  was 
no  end  of  complaints,  rancour,  and  derision,  over  the  undue 
parsimony  of  the  King,  the  blows  which  he  so  abundantly 
distributed  in  his  apartments,  and  the  monotony  of  the 
daily  regulations  which  he  enforced.  The  Crown  Prince, 
Frederic,  grew  up  as  the  playfellow  of  his  elder  sister,  a 
delicate  child  with  brilliant  eyes  and  wonderfully  beautiful 
blond  hair.  Punctiliously  was  he  taught  just  as  much  as 
the  King  wished,  and  that  was  little  enough ;  scarcely 
anything  of  the  Latin  declensions — ^the  great  King  never 
overcame  the  difficulties  of  the  genitive  and  dative — 
French,  some  history,  and  the  necessary  accomplishments 
of  a  soldier.  The  ladies  inspired  the  boy — ^who  was  giddy, 
and  in  presence  of  the  King  looked  shy  and  defiant — with 
the  first  interest  in  French  literature;  he  himself  after- 
wards gave  the  praise  to  his  sister,  but  his  governess  also 
was  a  clever  Frenchwoman.  That  this  foreign  acquisition 
was  hateful  to  the  King,  gave  it  additional  value  to  the 
son ;  for,  in  the  apartments  of  the  Queen,  that  was  most 
certain  to  be  praised  which  was  most  displeasing  to  the 
strict  master  of  the  family.  And  when  the  King  delivered 
to  his  family  his  blustering  pious  speeches,  then  the 
Princess  Wilhelmine  and  the  young  Frederic  looked  so 
significantly  at  one  another  that,  at  last,  the  faces  made 
by  one  of  the  children  excited  a  childish  desire  to  laugh, 
and  produced  an  outburst  of  fury  in  the  King !  Owing  to 
this  the  son  became,  in  his  early  years,  an  object  of  irrita- 
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tion  to  his  father.  He  called  hira  an  effemiuate  f 
who  did  not  keep  hituself  clean,  and  took  an  utu 
pleasure  in  dress  and  games. 

But  from  the  account  of  his  eister,  in  whose  unsp 
judgment  it  appeared  easier  to  blame  than  to  praise,  oiu 
may  perceive   how  much  the  amiability   of  the  i 
gifted  boy  worked  upon  his  entourage ;  whether  he  secretlj^ 
read  French  stories  with  his  sister,  and  applied  the  comid 
charactors  of  the  novel  to  the  whole  court,  or,  contrary  ti 
the  most  positive  order,  played  upon  the  flute  and  lute,  t 
visited  his  sister  in  disguise,  when  they  recited  the  rdtea  I 
of  the  French  comedy  together.    But  even  for  these  harm- 
less pleasures  Frederic  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  lies, 
deceit,  and  dissimulation.     He  was  proud,  high-minded, 
magnanimous,   with  an    uncompromising  love   of  truth. 
Dissimulation  was  so  repugnant  to  his  nature  that  where 
it  was  required  he  would  not  condoscend  to  it ;  and  if  he 
was  compelled  to  an  unskilful  hypocrisy,  his  position  with  J 
his  father  liecarao  more  difficult,  the  distrust  of  the  Kingil 
greater,   and  the   wounded   self-respect  of  the   son 
always  breaking  out  in  defiance. 

Thus  he  grew  up  surrounded   by  Spies,  who  conveyedrd 
his  every  word  to  the  King.     With  a  richly  gifted  mind" 
and  refined  intellectual  yearnings,  he  needed  that  manly 
society  which  would   have   beeu   suitable   for  him.     No 
wonder  that  the  youth  went  astray.     The  Prussian  passed 
for  a  very  virtuous  court  in  compaiisoo   witii  the  othar  _ 
courts  of  Germany  ;  but  the  tone  towards  women,  and  tlw  J 
carelessness   with   which   the   most   doubtful   counexiooB  J 
were  treated,  were  there  also  veiy  great.     After  a  visit  to  I 
the  profligate  court  of  Dresden,  Prince  Frederic  began  to  ] 
behave  like  other  princes  of  his  time,  and  he  found  good  ] 
comrades  among  liis   father's  young  officers.     We  know  4 
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little  of  him  at  this  time,  but  we  may  conclude  that  he 
was  undoubtedly  in  some  danger,  not  of  being  ruined,  but 
of  passing  the  best  years  of  his  life  amidst  debts  and 
worthless  connexions.  It  certainly  was  not  the  increasing 
displeasure  of  his  father  that  unhinged  his  mind  at  this 
period,  so  much  as  an  inward  dissatis&ction  that  drove 
the  immature  youth  more  wildly  into  error. 

He  determined  to  escape  to  England ;  how  his  flight 
miscarried,  and  how  great  was  the  anger  of  Colonel 
Frederic  William  against  the  deserter,  are  well  known. 
With  the  days  of  his  imprisonment  in  Rustrin,  and 
his  residence  at  Ruppin,  his  education  began  in  earnest 
The  horrors  he  had  experienced  had  called  forth  in  him 
new  powers.  He  had  borne  all  the  terrors  of  death,  and 
the  most  bitter  humiliation  of  princely  pride.  In  the 
solitude  of  his  prison  he  had  reflected  on  the  great  riddle 
of  life,— on  death,  and  what  was  to  follow  after  it.  He  had 
perceived  that  nothing  remained  to  him  but  submission, 
patience,  and  quiet  endurance.  But  bitter  corroding  mis- 
fortune is  not  a  school  which  develops  good  alone  :  it 
gives  birth  also  to  many  faulta  He  learnt  to  hide  his 
decisions  in  his  own  breast,  to  look  with  suspicion  on  men 
and  use  them  as  his  tools,  to  deceive  and  cajole  them 
with  a  cold  astuteness  which  was  foreign  to  his  nature. 
He  flattered  the  cowardly,  mean  Qrumbkow,  and  was  glad 
when  he  gradually  won  the  bad  man  to  his  purposes  ;  he 
had  for  years  to  struggle  warily  against  the  dislike  and 
distrust  of  his  hard  father.  His  nature  always  resisted 
thitf  humiliation,  and  he  endeavoured  by  bitter  scorn  to 
atone  to  his  injured  self-respect ;  his  heart,  which  glowed 
for  everything  noble,  saved  him  from  becoming  a  hard 
egotist,  but  it  did  not  make  him  milder  or  more  concilia- 
tory, and  when  he  had  become  a  great  man  and  a  wise 
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prince,  he  still  retained  some  traces  of  narrow-mind ed 
cunDing  from  this  time  of  servitude.  The  lion  had  at 
times  not  been  ashamed  to  scratch  like  a  spiteful  cat. 

Yet  he  learnt  during  these  years  to  respect  some 
things  that  were  useful — the  strict  economical  care  with 
which  his  narrow-minded  but  pnideat  father  provided  for 
the  weal  of  his  household  and  country.  ^Tien,  to  please 
the  King,  he  made  estimates  of  a  lease ;  when  he  gave 
himself  the  trouble  to  increase  the  profile  of  a  demeRoe 
by  sume  hundi-ed  thalers ;  when  he  thought  that  the  King 
spent  more  than  was  fitting  on  his  favourite  fancy,  and 
proposed  to  him  to  kidnap  a  tall  shepherd  from  Meckleo- 
liurg  as  a  recruit, — this  work  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
beginning  only  a  burdensome  means  of  propitiating  the 
King ;  for  Grumbkow  had  to  procure  him  a  man  who  made 
out  estimates  instead  of  him,  and  the  officials  and  exche- 
quer officers  gave  him  hints  how,  here  and  there,  a  profit 
was  to  be  made,  and  he  always  jested  about  the  grants, 
where  he  could  venture  to  do  so.  But  the  new  world 
in  which  he  found  himself,  gradually  led  him  on  to  the 
practical  interests  of  the  people  and  State.  It  is  clear  tbaA 
the  economy  of  his  father  was  often  tyrannical  and  extra* 
oniinary.  The  King  was  always  convinced  that  his  whole 
object  was  the  good  of  the  country,  and  therefore  he  took 
upon  himself  to  interfere  in  the  most  arbitrary  way  with 
the  possessions  and  afifairs  of  private  persons.  When  he 
commanded  that  no  male  goat  should  be  driven  with  the 
sheep ;  that  all  coloured  sheep,  grey,  black,  and  mixed, 
should  be  entirely  got  rid  of  within  three  years,  and  only 
white  wool  should  be  permitted ;  when  he  accurately 
prescribed  how  the  sample  measure  of  the  Berlin  scheffel 
— which,  at  the  coat  of  his  subjects,  he  had  sent  thi-ough- 
out  the  couutr)' — should  be  locked  up  and  preserved,  that 
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they  might  not  be  battered ;  when,  in  order  to  promote 
the  linen  and  woollen  trade,  he  commanded  that  his 
subjects  should  not  wear  the  fashionable  chintz  and  calico, 
threatening  with  a  fine  of  300  tbalers  and  three  days  in 
the  pillory,  all  who,  after  eight  months,  should  have  in 
their  house  any  cotton  articles,  either  nightgowns,  caps,  or 
furniture, — such  measures  of  government  appeared  cer- 
tainly harsh  and  trivial ;  but  the  son  learnt  to  honour  the 
shrewd  sense  and  benevolent  care  which  were  the  ground- 
work of  these  decrees,  and  he  himself  gradually  became 
familiar  with  a  multitude  of  details,  with  which  other- 
wise as  a  prince  he  would  not  have  been  conversant: 
the  value  of  property,  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  customs,  rights,  and 
duties  of  life  in  the  lower  classes.  He  had  also  a  share  of 
the  self-satisfaction  with  which  the  Ring  boasted  of  this 
knowledge  of  busines&  When  he  himself  became  the 
all-powerful  administrator  of  his  State,  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  the  people  and  of  trade 
became  manifest.  It  was  owing  to  this  that  the  wise 
economy  with  which  be  managed  his  own  house  and  the 
finances  of  the  country  became  possible,  and  that  be  was 
enabled  to  advance  the  agriculture,  trade,  wealth,  and 
education  of  his  people  by  incessant  care  of  details. 
Equally  with  the  daily  accounts  of  his  kitchen  he 
knew  how  to  test  the  calculations  concerning  the  crown 
demesnes  and  forests,  and  the  excise.  His  people  ha^l 
chiefly  to  thank  the  years  in  which  he  was  compelh^l  U) 
sit  as  assessor  at  the  green  table  at  Ruppin  for  his  jKiwer 
of  overlooking  with  a  sharp  eye  the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  gieatest  afiairs.  But  sometimes  what  htul  Ix^en  so 
vexatious  in  his  father's  time  happenerl  to  himself:  his 
knowledge  of  business  details  was  not  sufficient,  so  that 
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here  and  there,  jiist  like  his  father,  he  commanded  whi 
violently  interfered  with   the   life  of  his  Prussians, 
could  not  be  carried  out. 

The  wounds  inflicted  upon  Frederic  by  the  great  c&taa- 
trophe  had  scarcely  been  healed,  when  a  new  misfortune 
befell  him  as  great  almost  in  its  consequences  as  the  fii^  ^ 
The  King  forced  a  wife  upon  him.  Heartrending  is  tlH^I 
woe  with  which  he  strove  to  escape  the  bride  chotfen  fopH 
liim.  "  I  do  not  care  how  frivolous  she  may  be,  as  long  as 
she  is  not  a  simpleton,  that,  I  cannot  bear."  It  was  all  in 
vain,  "With  bitterness  and  indignation  did  he  regard  this 
marriage  shortly  before  it  took  place.  Never  did  he 
overcome  the  effect  of  this  sorrow,  by  which  his  father 
ruined  his  inward  life.  His  most  susceptible  feelings,  and 
his  loving  heart,  were  sold  in  the  roughest  way.  Not 
only  was  he  made  unhappy  by  it,  but  also  aji  excellent 
woman  who  was  deserving  of  a  better  fate.  Tlje  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Bevem  had  many  noble  qualities  of  heart ; 
she  was  not  a  simpleton,  she  was  not  ugly,  and  might  have 
passed  well  through  the  bitter  criticisms  of  the  princesses 
of  the  royal  house.  But  we  fear  that,  if  she  had  been 
an  angel,  the  pride  of  the  son,  who  was  subjectei.1  to  the 
useless  barbarity  of  compulsion,  would  still  have  protested 
against  her.  And  yet  this  union  was  not  always  so  cold 
as  has  been  supposed.  For  six  years  did  the  goodness  of 
heart  and  tact  of  the  Princess  succeed  in  reconciling  the 
Crown  Prince  to  her.  In  the  retirement  of  Rheinsberg 
Bbe  was  in  fact  the  lady  of  his  house  and  the  amiable 
hostess  of  his  gueats,  and  it  waa  reported  by  the  Austrian 
agents  that  her  influence  was  on  the  ascendant.  But  her 
modest  clinging  nature  was  too  deficient  in  the  qualities 
calculated  to  fix  the  attachment  of  an  intellectual  man.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  sprightly  children  of  the  bouse  of 
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Brandenburg  to  give  vent  to  their  excitable  natures  by 
ready  and  pointed  humour.  The  Princess,  when  she  was 
excited,  was  as  quiet  as  if  paralysed,  and  she  was  wanting 
in  the  easy  grace  of  society.  This  did  not  suit.  Even 
the  way  in  which  she  loved  her  husband,  dutifully  and 
submissively,  as  if  repelled  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
greatness  of  his  mind,  was  little  interesting  to  the  Prince, 
who  had  adopted,  together  with  French  intellectual 
culture,  not  a  little  of  the  frivolity  of  French  society. 

When  Frederic  became  King,  the  Princess  soon  lost  the 
very  small  share  she  had  gained  in  her  husband's  affec- 
tions. His  long  absence  during  the  Silesian  War  finally 
alienated  him  from  her.  More  and  more  distant  became 
their  mutual  intercourse  ;  years  passed  without  their 
seeing  one  another  ;  an  icy  brevity  and  coldness  are  per- 
ceptible in  his  letters  ;  but  the  high  esteem  in  which  the 
King  held  her  character  maintained  her  outward  position. 
His  relations  with  women  after  that  had  little  influence 
on  his  inward  feelings :  even  his  sister  of  Baireuth,  sickly, 
nervous,  and  embittered  by  jealousy  of  an  unfaithful  hus- 
band, became,  for  years,  as  a  stranger  to  her  brother ;  it 
was  not  till  she  had  resigned  herself  to  her  own  life  that 
this  proud  child  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  aged  and 
unhappy,  again  sought  the  heart  of  the  brother  whose 
little  hand  had  once  supported  her  when  at  the  feet  of  the 
stem  father.  The  mother  also,  to  whom  King  Frederic 
always  showed  the  most  marked  and  child-like  reverence, 
could  participate  little  in  the  feelings  of  the  son.  His 
other  sisters  were  younger,  and  only  inclined  to  make  a 
quiet  Fronde  in  the  house  against  hitn  ;  if  the  King  ever 
condescended  to  show  attention  to  a  lady  of  the  court,  or 
a  singer,  these  were  to  the  person  concerned  full  as 
annoying  as  flattering.    Where  he  foimd  beauty,  grace. 
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and  womanlj  dignity  combined,  as  in  Frau  von  Camas, 
the  first  la«:iy  of  the  bedchamber  to  his  wife,  the  amiabi- 
lity of  his  nature  appeared  by  hia  kindly  attentions  to  her. 
But,  on  the  whole,  his  life  received  little  sunshine  from  his 
intercourse  with  women,  for  he  had  experienced  little  of 
the  hearty  warmth  of  family  life  ;  in  this  respect  his  soul 
was  desolate.  Perhaps  this  was  fortunate  for  his  people, 
though  undoubtedly  fatal  to  hia  private  life ;  the  full 
warmth  of  bis  manly  feelings  was  almost  exclusively 
reserved  to  his  small  circle  of  confidants,  with  whom  he 
laughed,  wrote  poetry,  philosophised,  made  plana  for  the 
future,  and  latterly  conferred  with  upon  his  warlike  opera- 
tions and  dangers. 

His  life  at  Rheinsberg,  after  his  marriage,  was  the  best 
portion  of  his  youth.  There  he  collected  around  him  a 
number  of  highly-educated  and  cheerful  companions  ;  the 
small  society  led  a  poetic  life,  of  which  an  agreeable  pic- 
ture has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  those  who  partook  of  it. 
Earnestly  did  Frederic  labour  to  educate  himself;  easily 
did  his  excited  feelings  find  expression  in  French  verae ; 
incessantly  did  ho  labour  to  acquire  the  dehcacy  of  the 
foreign  style  ;  but  his  mind  also  exercised  itself  upon  more 
serious  things.  He  sought  ardently  from  the  Encyclopie- 
dians,  and  of  Christian  Wolf,  an  answer  to  the  highest 
questions  of  man  ;  he  sat  bent  over  maps  and  plans  of 
battles ;  and,  amid  the  rdles  of  his  amateur  theatricals 
and  plans  of  buildings,  other  projects  were  prepared  which, 
after  a  few  years,  were  to  agitate  the  world. 

Tlien  came  the  day  on  which  the  government  passed 
from  the  hands  of  bis  dying  father,  who  directed  the  officer 
who  was  to  make  the  daily  bulletin  to  take  his  orders 
from  the  new  mihtary  ruler  of  Prussia.  What  judgment 
was  formed  of  him  by  bis  political  contemporaries  we  dia- 
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cover  from  the  character  drawn  of  him  shortly  before  by 
an  Austrian  agent  of  the  Imperial  Court : — "  He  is  agree- 
able, wears  his  own  hair,  has  a  slouching  carriage,  loves 
the  fine  arts  and  good  eating,  would  wish  to  begin  his 
government  with  some  4clat,  is  a  better  friend  of  the 
military  than  his  father,  has  the  religion  of  a  gentleman, 
believes  in  Qod  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  loves  splendour 
and  refinement,  and  will  newly  arrange  all  the  court 
offices,  and  bring  distinguished  people  to  his  court"* 
This  prophecy  was  not  fiilly  justified.  We  will  endeavour 
to  imderstand  other  phases  of  his  character  at  this  time. 
The  new  King  was  a  man  of  fiery,  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment, quickly  excited,  and  tears  came  readily  to  his  eyes ; 
with  him,  as  with  his  contemporaries,  it  was  a  passionate 
need  to  admire  what  was  great,  and  to  give  himself  up  to 
pathetic,  soft  moods  of  mind.  With  tender  and  melting 
tones  he  played  his  ada^o  on  the  flute;  Uke  other 
honourable  contemporaries,  it  was  not  easy  to  him  to  give 
full  expression  in  words  and  verses  to  his  inward  feelings, 
but  pathetic  passages  would  move  him  to  tears.  In  spite 
of  all  his  French  maxims,  the  foundation  of  his  character 
was  in  these  respects  very  German. 

Those  have  judged  him  most  unjustly  who  have  as- 
cribed to  him  a  cold  heart.  It  is  not  the  cold  royal  hearts 
which  generally  wound  by  their  harshness.  Such  as  these 
are  almost  always  enabled,  by  a  smooth  graciousness  and 
its  suitable  expression,  to  please  their  entourage.  The 
strongest  expressions  of  antipathy  are  generally  com- 
bined with  the  heart-winning  tones  of  a  sentimental  ten- 
derness. But  in  Frederic,  it  appears  to  us,  there  wsm  a 
striking  and  strange  combination  of  two  quite  opjK^sit^; 

•  "  Jonnud  de  Seckendor^"  2nd  Jan.,  17S9. 
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tendencies  of  the  Bpirit,  which  are  usually  found  on  earth 
in  eternal  irreconcilable  contention.  He  had  equally  the 
need  of  idealising  life,  and  the  impulse  mercilessly  to 
destroy  ideal  frames  of  mind  in  himself  and  others..  His 
first  characteristic  was  perhaps  the  most  beautifid,  perhaps 
the  most  sorrowful,  that  ever  man  was  endowed  with  for 
the  struggle  of  life.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  poetic  nature  ; 
he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  peculiar  power  which 
strives  to  transform  common  reaJities  acconling  to  the 
ideal  demands  of  its  own  nature,  and  to  draw  over  eTei^t^fl 
thing  about  it  the  pure  lustre  of  a  new  hfe.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  him  to  decorate  with  the  graces  of  his  fancy  and 
the  whole  magic  of  emotional  feeHng  the  image  of  those 
he  loved,  and  to  adorn  his  relations  with  them.  There 
was  always  something  plaj-fid  about  it,  and  even  where  he 
felt  most  passionately  he  loved  more  the  embellished 
picture  of  others,  which  he  cairied  within  him,  than  them- 
selves. It  was  with  such  a  disposition  that  he  kissed 
Voltaire's  hand.  If  at  any  time  he  sensibly  felt  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  his  ideal  and  the  real  man,  he  dropped 
the  real  and  cherished  the  image.  Whoever  has  recoivoi^H 
from  nature  this  faculty  of  investing  love  and  friendshif^l 
with  the  coloured  mirror  of  poetical  dispositions,  is  sare, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  others,  to  show  arbitrarineae 
in  the  choice  of  their  objects  of  preference :  a  certain 
equable  warmth  which  bethinks  itself  of  everything  suit- 
able appears  to  be  denied  to  such  natui-es.  To  whoevi 
the  King  became  a  friend,  in  his  way,  to  him  he  alwag 
showed  the  greatest  consideration  and  fidelity,  howevef  ' 
much  at  particular  momenta  his  disposition  towards  him 
might  change.  He  could,  therefore,  be  sentimental  in  his 
sorrow  over  the  loss  of  such  a  cherished  image  as  was  onj^  ■ 
possible  for  a  German  of  the  Werther  period.     He  1 
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lived  for  many  years  in  some  estrangement  firom  his  sister 
von  Baireuth ;  it  was  only  in  the  last  year  before  her 
death,  amidst  the  terrors  of  war,  that  her  image  as  that 
of  a  tender  sister  again  revived  in  hinL  After  her  death 
he  felt  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  recalling  to  himself  and 
others,  the  heartfelt  tenderness  of  this  connection ;  he 
built  her  a  small  temple,  and  often  made  pilgrimages  to 
it.  Whoever  &iled  to  reach  his  heart  by  means  of  poetical 
feelings,  or  did  not  stir  up  in  him  the  love-web  of  poetry, 
or  who  disturbed  anything  in  his  sensitive  nature,  to  him 
he  was  cold,  contemptuous,  and  indifferent, — a  King  who 
only  consideted  how  far  the  other  could  be  of  use  to  him  ; 
and  he  threw  him  off  perhaps  when  he  no  longer  needed 
him.  Such  an  endowment  imdoubtedly  may  have  sur- 
rounded the  life  of  a  young  man  with  a  bright  halo ;  it 
invested  the  common  with  variegated  brilliancy  and 
pleasing  colours ;  but  it  must  be  united  with  much  good 
moral  worth,  feeling  of  duty,  and  dense  of  what  is  higher 
than  itself,  if  it  is  not  to  isolate  and  make  his  old  a^re 
gloomy.  It  will  also,  even  in  favourable  circumstances, 
raise  up  the  bitterest  enemies,  together  with  the  most 
devoted  admirers.  Somewhat  of  this  faculty  prepared  for 
the  noble  soul  of  (xoethe  bitter  sorrows,  transient  connex- 
ions, many  disappointments,  and  a  solitary  old  age.  It 
was  doubly  fatal  for  a  King,  whom  others  so  seldom 
approach  on  a  dignified  and  equal  footing,  to  whom  opf;n- 
hearted  friends  might  always  become  admiring  flattf.Tcrs, 
unequal  in  their  behaviour,  now  servile  under  the  courtly 
spell  of  majesty,  now  discontented  censurers  from  a  fu'.'ling 
of  their  own  right& 

With  King  Frederic,  however,  the  yeaming  for  irlf»al 
relations,  this  longing  for  men  who  could  give  IiIh  hcjin 
the  opportunity  of  opening  itself  unreservedly,  was  crofw<;d 
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in  the  first  place  by  hia  penetrating  acutoness  of  ] 
tion,  and  also  by  an  incorruptible  love  of  truth,  which  ■v 
inimical  to  all  deceptions,-vpti"uggIed  against  eveiy  illuBion, 
despised  all  shams,  and  aeai-ched  out  the  depths  of  all 
things.  Tliis  scrutinising  view  of  life  and  ita  duties  ■? 
a  good  shield  against  the  illusions  which  more  often  affltc<^ 
a  prince  of  imaginative  tendencies,  where  he  has  gin 
confidence,  than  a  private  man ;  but  his  acutenees  sliowi 
itself  also  in  a  wild  humour  which  was  unsparing  in  itj 
remorselessness,  sarcasm,  and  ridicule.  From  whei 
these  tendencies  arise  in  him !  Was  it  Braudenbuig 
blood  ?  Was  it  inherited  from  his  great-grandmother,  the 
Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  or  from  his  grandmother — 
that  intellectual  woman,  the  Queen  Sophia  Charlotte, 
with  whom  Leibnitz  corresponded  on  the  eternal  harmcniZJ 
of  the  world?  Undoubtedly  the  rough  training  of  1 
youth  had  contributed  to  it.  Sharp  was  bis  perception  a 
the  weaknesses  of  others  ;  wherever  be  spied  out  a  defeo 
wherever  anything  peculiar  vexed  or  iiritated  him,  . 
voluble  tongue  was  set  in  motion. 

Hie  words  bit  both  friends  and  enemies  unsparingly : 
even  when  silence  and  endurance  were  commanded  by 
prudence,  he  could  not  control  himself ;  his  whole  spirit 
seemed  changed ;  with  merciless  exaggeration  he  distoited 
the  image  of  others  into  a  caricature.  If  one  examines 
this  more  closely,  one  perceives  that  the  main  point  in 
this  was  the  uitellectual  pleasure  ;  be  freed  himself  from 
an  unpleasant  impression  by  violent  outbursts  against  his 
victim;  he  bad  an  inward  satisfaction  in  painting  him 
grotesquely,  and  was  much  surprised  if,  wlien  deeply 
wounded,  his  friend  turned  bis  weapons  f^inst  bini.  In 
this  there  was  a  striking  similarity  to  Luther.  Undoubt*  j 
edly  the  club  blows  dealt  by  the  great  monk  o 
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teenth  century  were  far  more  formidable  than  tlie  stabs 
which  were  distributed  by  the  great  Prince  in  the  age  of 
enlightenment.     That  it  was  neither  dignified  nor  suitable 
was  a  point  for  which  the  great  King  cared  as  little  as  the 
Reformer  :  both  were  in  a  state  of  excitement  as  if  in  the 
chase,  and  both,  in  the  pleasure  of  the  struggle,  forgot  the 
consequences  ;    both,  also,   seriously  injured    themselves 
and  their  great  objects,  and  were  honestly  surprised  when 
they  discovered   it.     But  when  the  King  bantered   and 
sneered,  or  maliciously  teased,  it  was  more  difficult  for 
him  to  draw  back  from  his  unamiable  mood  ;  for  his  was 
generally  no  equal  struggle  with  his  victim.     Thus  did  the 
great  Prince  deal  with  all  his  political  opponents,  and 
excited  deadly  enmity  against  himself ;  he  jeered  at  the 
Pompadour,   the   Empress   Elizabeth,    and   the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  at  the  dinner  table,  and  circulated  biting 
verses  and  pamphlets.     That  bad  man,  Voltaire,  he  some- 
times caressed,  sometimes  scolded  and  snarled  at.     But 
he  also  treated  in  the  same  way,  men  whom  he  really 
esteemed,  and  who  were  in  his  greatest  confidence,  whom 
he  -had  received  into  the  circle  of  his  friends.     He  had 
drawn  the  Marquis  d'Argens  to  his  court,  made  him  his 
chamberlain,  and  member  of  the  Academy ;  he  was  one 
of  his  most  intimate  and  dearest  companions.     The  let- 
ters which  he  wrote  to  him  from  the  camp  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War    are  among  the   most  charming  and 
touching  reminiscences  that  remain  to  us  of  the  King. 
When  he  returned  from  that  war,  his  fondest  hope  was 
that  the  marquis  would  dwell  with  him  at  Sans  Souci.     A 
few  years  afterwards  this  delightful  connection  was  dis- 
solved.    But  how  was  this  possible  ?     The  marquis  was 
the  best  Frenchman  to  whom  the  King  had  attached  him- 
self ;  a  man  of  honour  and  of  refined  feeling  and  cultiva- 
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tion,  truly  devoted  to  the  King.  But  he  was  neither  a 
remarkable  nor  a  veiy  superior  man.  For  years  the  King 
had  admired  him  wa  a  man  of  learning,  which  he  was  not ; 
he  had  formed  to  himself  a  pleasiftit  poetical  idea  of  him, 
as  a  wise,  clear-sighted,  safe  philosopher,  with  agreeable 
wit  and  lively  humour.  Now,  ia  the  intercourse  of  doil]; 
life,  the  King  found  himself  mistaken  ;  a  certain  sentiiH 
mental  tendency  in  the  Frenchman,  which  dwelt  upon  iti^l 
own  morbid  hypochondria,  irritated  hira  ;  he  began  to  dis- 
cover that  the  aged  marquis  was  neither  a  great  scholar 
nor  a  man  of  strong  mind ;  the  ideal  he  had  formed  of 
him  was  destroyed.  The  King  began  to  quiz  him  on 
account  of  his  sentimentality ;  the  sensitive  Frenchman 
begged  for  leave  of  absence,  that  he  might  travel  to  France 
for  some  months  for  his  health.  The  King  was  deeply 
wounded  at  this  touch  of  temper,  and  continued,  in  the 
friendly  letters  which  he  afterwards  wrote  to  him,  to  quiz 
this  morbid  disposition.  He  said,  "  That  it  was  repoiteil 
that  there  was  a  hiii2>  gnrou  in  France  ;  no  doubt  this 
was  the  marquis  as  a  Prussian,  in  his  invalid  guise. 
Did  he  now  eat  little  children  ?  This  bad  conduct  .he 
would  not  formerly  have  been  guilty  of,  but  men  change 
much  in  travelling."  The  marquis  remained  two  winters 
instead  of  a  few  months  ;  when  he  was  about  to  return,  he 
sent  the  certificate  of  his  physician ;  probably  tlie  good  man 
was  really  ill,  but  the  King  was  deeply  woimded  at  this 
unneceasaiy  verification  from  an  old  friend,  and  when  the 
marquis  returned,  the  old  connection  was  spoiled.  Yet 
the  King  would  not  give  him  up,  but  amused  himself  by 
punishing  his  unconfiding  friend  by  pungent  speeches  and 
sliarp  jests.  Then  the  Frenchman,  most  thoroughly  em- 
bittered, demanded  his  dismissal  ;  he  obtained  it,  and  one 
may  discover  the  son'ow  and  anger  of  the  King  from  his 
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answer.  When  the  marquis,  in  the  last  letter  he  wrote  to 
the  King  before  his  death,  once  more  represented,  not  with- 
out bitterness,  how  scornfully  and  ill  he  had  treated  an 
unselfish  admirer,  the  King  read  his  letter  in  silence.  But 
he  wrote  sorrowfully  to  the  widow,  of  his  friendship  for  her 
husband,  and  caused  a  costly  monument  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory.  Such  was  the  case  with  most  of  his  favour- 
ites: magical  as  was  his  power  of  attracting,  equally 
demoniacal  was  his  capacity  of  repelling.  But  it  may  be 
answered,  to  any  one  who  blames  this  as  a  fault  in  the 
man,  that  in  history  there  is  scarcely  another  king  who 
has  so  nobly  opened  his  moat  secret  soul  to  his  friends,  like 
Frederic. 

Frederic  II.  had  not  worn  the  crown  many  months, 
when  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  died.  Everything  now 
impelled  the  young  King  to  play  a  great  game.  That  he 
should  have  made  such  a  resolution  was,  in  spite  of  the 
momentary  weakness  of  Austria,  a  sign  of  daring  courage. 
The  coimtries  which  he  ruled  counted  not  more  than  a 
seventh  of  the  population  of  the  wide  realm  of  Maria 
Theresa.  It  is  true  that  his  army  was  superior  in  num- 
ber to  the  Imperial,  and  still  more  in  warlike  capacity ; 
and,  according  to  the  representations  of  the  time,  the  mass 
of  the  people  was  not  so  suitable  as  now  to  recruit  the 
army.  Little,  too,  did  he  foresee  the  greatness  of  character 
of  Maria  Theresa  But  in  his  preparations  for  the  inva- 
sion the  King  already  ^showed  that  he  had  long  hoped  to 
measure  himself  with  Austria  ;  he  began  the  struggle  in  a 
spirit  of  exaltation  that  was  decisive  of  his  future  life  and 
for  his  State.  Little  did  he  care  for  the  foundation  of  his 
pght  to  the  Duchy  of  Silesia,  though  he  employed  his 
pen  to  demonstrate  it  to  Europe.     The  politicians  of  the 
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troubleil  themeelves  little  on  such  points.  Whoever  c 
give  a  good  appearance  to  his  cause,  did  no  ;  but  the  ntOI 
improbable  evidence,  the  shallowest  pretences,  were  s 
cient.  Thus  had  Louis  XIV.  made  war ;  thus  had  1 
Emporor  caiTied  out  his  interests  against  the  Tur]a 
Italians,  Germans,  French,  and  Spaniards ;  thus  had  .: 
portion  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the  great  Ele< 
been  marred  by  others.  Just  where  the  rights  of  t 
HohenzoUemB  were  most  distinct — as  in  Pomerania — th^ 
had  been  most  wronged :  by  none  more  than  the 
peror  and  House  of  Hapaburg,  Now  the  Hohenaollei 
sought  for  revenge.  "  Be  my  .Cicero  and  prove  the  justio 
of  my  cause,  and  I  will  be  the  Cfesar  to  carry  it  throogli^ 
wrote  Frederic  to  his  Jordan  after  the  entrance  infei 
Silesia,  Gaily,  with  winged  steps,  as  to  a  dance,  did  tfa 
King  enter  upon  tlie  lield  of  Inn  victories.  Still  did  i 
carry  on  the  enjoyments  of  life,  pleasant  trifling  in  vet 
intellectual  talk  with  his  intimates  upon  the  amiisemeBl 
of  the  day,  on  God,  nature,  and  immortality  ;  this  conven 
was  the  salt  of  his  life.  But  the  great  work  on  which  h 
had  entered  began  soon  to  have  its  effect  on  his  charactcfl 
even  before  he  had  been  under  fire  in  the  first  battle, 
and  it  afterwards  worked  on  his  soul  till  his  hair  becam 
grey,  and  his  fiery  enthusiastic  heart  became  hard  as  ina 
With  the  wonderful  acutenesa  of  perception  that  wa 
peculiar  to  him,  he  observed  the  beginning  of  this  change^ 
He  reviewed  his  own  Hfe  as  though  be  were  a  stranger. 
"You  will  find  me  more  philosophic  than  you  think,"  he 
writes  to  a  friend ;  "  I  have  always  been  so,  now  more,  now  , 
less.  My  youth,  the  fire  of  passion,  the  desire  for  famqi 
nay — to  conceal  nothing — even  curiosity  and  a  i 
instinct,  have  driven  mo  from  the  sweet  repose  which  ] 
enjoyed,  and  the  wish  to  see  my  name  in  the  uev.'spapf 
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and  history  have  led  me  away.  Come  here  to  me;  philo- 
sophy maintains  her  claims,  and,  I  assure  you,  if  it  were 
not  for  this  cui-sed  love  of  fame,  I  should  think  only  of 
quiet  comfort.*' 

And  when  the  faithful  Jordan  came  to  him,  and  Frederic 
saw  this  man,  who  loved  peaceful  enjoyment,  timid  and 
uneasy  in  the  field,  the  King  suddenly  felt  that  he  had 
become  an  altered  and  a  stronger  man  than  him  whom 
he  had  so  long  honoured  for  his  learning,  who  had  im- 
proved his  verses,  given  style  to  his  letters,  and  was  so  far 
superior  to  him  in  knowledge  of  Greek.  And  in  spite  of 
all  his  philosophic  culture,  he  gave  the  King  the  impression 
of  a  man  without  courage  ;  with  bitter  scorn  the  king 
shook  him  off  In  one  of  his  best  improvisations,  he 
places  himself  as  a  wamor,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
sentimental  philosopher.  Unfair,  however,  as  were  the 
satirical  verses  with  which  he  overwhelmed  him,  yet  he 
soon  returned  to  his  old  kindly  feeling.  But  it  was  also 
the  first  gentle  hint  of  fate  to  the  King  himself:  the  like 
was  often  to  happen  to  him  again  ;  he  was  to  lose  valuable 
men,  true  friends,  one  after  the  other  ;  not  only  by  death, 
but  still  more  by  the  coldness  and  estrangement  which 
arose  betwixt  his  nature  and  theirs.  For  the  path  on 
which  he  had  now  entered  was  to  add  strength  to  all  the 
greatness,  but  also  to  all  the  one-sidedness,  of  his  nature. 
And  the  higher  he  raised  himself  above  others,  the  more 
insignificant  did  their  nature  appear  to  him ;  almost  all 
who  in  later  years  he  measured  by  his  own  standard  were 
little  fitted  to  bear  the  comparison.  The  disappointment 
and  disenchantment  he  then  felt  became  sharper,  till  at 
last  from  his  lonely  height  he  looked  do^Ti  with  stony 
eyes  on  the  proceedings  of  the  men  at  his  feet.  But  still, 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  the  penetrating  glance  of  his 
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brooding  countenance  was  intermingled  with  the  brij 
beaiua  of  gentle  human  feeling.     It  is  this  wliich  n 
the  great  tragic  figure  so  touching  to  us. 

But  now,  in  the  beginning  of  hia  first  war,  he  still  lot 
back  with  longiDg  to  the  quiet  repose  of  his  "Remusberg 
and  deeply  feels  the  pressureof  the  vast  destiny  boforeh 
"  It  is  difficult  to  bear  good  fortune  and  misfortune  t 
equanimity,"  he  writes.  '"  One  may  easily  appear  1 
indifferent  in  success,  and  uumoved  amid  losses,  for  t 
features  of  the  face  can  always  be  made  to  dissemble ; 
the  man,  his  inward  nature,  the  folds  of  his  heart,  will  e 
the  less  be  assailed."  He  concludes,  lull  of  hope :  "  All 
that  I  wish  is,  that  the  result  of  my  success  may  not  be 
to  destroy  the  human  feelings  and  virtues  which  I  have 
always  owned ;  may  my  friends  always  find  me  such  os  I 
have  been."  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  wiitea;  "  See,  your 
friend  is  a  second  time  conqueror.  Who  woidd,  some 
years  ago,  have  said  that  a  scholar  in  the  school  of  philo- 
sophy would  play  a  military  I'dle  in  the  woriii — that  Provi- 
dence should  have  chosen  a  poet  to  upset  the  political 
system  of  Europe ! "  •  So  fresh  and  young  were  the  feel- 
ings of  Frederic  when  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Berlin 
from  the  first  war. 

He  goes  forth  a  second  time  to  maintain  Silesia.  Again 
he  is  conqueror ;  he  has  already  the  quiet  self-confidence  of 
an  experienced  General ;  lively  is  hia  satisfaction  at  the 
excellence  of  his  troops.  "  All  that  is  flattering  to  me  in 
.  this  victory,"  he  writes  to  Frau  von  Camas,"f-  "  is,  that  by 
rapid  decision  aud  bold  manceuvrcs,  I  have  been  able  to 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  many  brave  men.  But 
I  would  not  have  one  of  the  moat  insignificant  of  my  sol- 
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diers  wounded  for  idle   fame,  which  no  longer    dazzles 


me. 


But  in  the  middle  of  the  struggle  the  death  of  two  of  hLs 
dearest  friends  occurred,  Jordan  and  Kayserlingt  Touch- 
ing are  his  lamentations.  ''  In  less  than  three  mouths  I 
have  lost  my  two  most  faithful  friends — ^people  with  whom 
I  have  daily  lived,  agreeable  companions,  estimable  men* 
and  true  friends.  It  is  difficult  for  a  heart  so  sensitive 
as  mine  to  restrain  my  deep  sorrow.  When  I  return  to 
Berlin  I  shall  feel  almost  a  stranger  in  my  own  Father- 
land, isolated  in  my  home.  It  has  been  your  fat^  aim 
to  lose  at  once  many  persons  who  were  dear  to  you  ; 
but  I  admire  your  courage,  which  I  cannot  imitate.  My 
only  hope  is  time,  which  brings  all  things  in  nature  Uj 
an  end.  It  begins  by  weakening  the  impressions  on  our 
brains,  and  only  ceases  by  destroying  ourselves.  I  now 
dread  every  place  which  recals  to  me  the  sorrowful  re- 
membrance of  friends  I  have  for  ever  lost."  And  again, 
a  month  after,  he  writes  to  a  fiiend,  who  endeavoured  to 
comfort  him  :  "  Do  not  think  that  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness and  danger  distracts  one's  mind  in  sorrow  ?  I  know 
from  experience  that  it  is  unsuccessful  Alas !  a  month 
has  passed  since  my  tears  and  my  sorrow  began,  but  since 
the  first  vehement  outburst  of  the  first  days  I  fr^.'l  as 
sorrowful  and  as  little  comforted  as  in  the  l>eginijiijg." 
And  when  his  worthy  tutor,  Duhan,  sent  him  s^^me  French 
books  of  Jordan's,  which  the  King  had  desire<l,  iu  the 
latter  part  of  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote,  "Th*; 
teara  came  into  my  eyes  when  I  opened  the  W^ks  of  luy 
poor  departed  Jordan,  I  loved  him  so  much,  and  it  iK  vtny 
painful  to  me  to  think  that  he  is  no  more."  Not  lon;^ 
after,  the  King  lost  the  friend  also  to  whom  this  lett^.r  w;i« 
addressed. 
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The  loss  of  hia  youthful  friends  in  1745  made  a  g 
wrench  in  the  inward  life  of  the  King.  With  these  \ 
stilfisb,  honourable  men  died  almost  all  who  made  1 
intercourse  with  others  happy.  The  relations  upon  y 
he  now  entered  were  altogether  of  another  kind :  the  h 
of  his  men  acquaintance  only  became  the  intinoates  i 
some  hours,  not  the  friends  of  his  heart  The  need  ( 
exciting  intellectual  intercourse  remained,  indeed  it  I 
came  even  stronger.  For  there  was  this  peculiar  charao^ 
teriatic  in  him,  that  he  could  not  exist  without  cheerful 
and  confidential  relations,  nor  without  the  easy,  almost 
uiu'CBerved,  talk  which  through  ail  the  phases  of  his  moods, 
whether  thoughtful  or  fiivolous,  touched  lightly  upon 
everything,  from  the  greatest  questions  of  the  human 
race  to  the  smallcat  events  of  the  day.  Immediately 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  written  to  Vol- 
taire, and  invited  him  to  come  to  him.  Voltaiie  came,  at 
the  cost  of  ranch  money,  for  a  few  days  to  Berlin ;  he  gave 
the  King  the  impression  of  his  being  a  fool,  nevertheless 
Frederic  felt  an  immeasurable  respect  for  the  talent  of  the 
man.  Voltaire  appeared  to  him  the  greatest  [Met  of  all 
times,— the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  Parnassus,  where 
the  King  so  much  wished  to  play  a  rdle.  Ever  stronger 
became  Frederic's  wish  to  posaesa  this  man.  He  con- 
sidered himself  as  his  scholar;  be  wished  his  verses  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  master.  Among  his  Brandenburg 
officers  he  lat^fuished  for  the  wit  and  intellect  of  the 
elegant  Frenchman  ;  there  was  also  much  of  the  vanity  of 
the  Sovereign  in  this :  he  wished  to  be  as  much  a  prince  of 
bels  esprits  and  philost^hers  as  he  had  been  a  renowned 
General.  Since  the  second  Silesia  war  his  intimates  were 
generally  foreigners  ;  after  1750  he  had  the  pleasure  of  ■ 
seeing  the  great  Voltaire  established  as  a  member  < 
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court.     It  was  no  misfortune  that  the  bad  man  only  re- 
mained a  few  years  among  the  barbarian& 

It  was  in  the  ten  years  from  1746  to  1756  that  Fre- 
deric gained  an  importance  and  a  8elf-<x»niideDoe  as  an 
author,  which  up  to  the  present  day  is  not  sufBciently 
appreciated  in  Germany.  Of  his  French  verses  the  Ger- 
mans can  only  judge  imperfectly.  He  had  great  facility 
as  a  poet,  and  could  express  without  trouble  every  mood 
in  rhyme  and  verse.  But  in  his  lyrics  he  ha»  never,  in 
the  eyes  of  Frenchmen,  entirely  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  a  foreign  language,  however  carefully  they  may  liave 
been  revised  by  his  intimates;  indeed,  he  was  wanting 
always,  it  appears  to  us,  in  that  equal  rhet^>rical  liarmony 
of  style  which  in  the  time  of  Voltaire  was  the  firKt  clia- 
racteristic  of  a  renowned  poet,  for  we  find. commonplace 
and  trivial  expressions  in  splendid  diction,  together  with 
beautiful  and  pompous  periods.  His  taste,  too,  was  not 
assured  and  independent  enough  ;  he  was  in  his  aesthetic 
judgment  rapid  in  admiring  and  short  in  deciding,  but  in 
reality  far  more  dependent  on  the  opinions  of  his  French 
acquaintance  than  his  pride  would  have  admitted.  The 
best  ofF-shoot  of  French  poetiy  at  that  time  was  the  return 
to  nature,  and  the  struggle  of  truth  against  the  fetters  of 
old  convenances.  This  was  incomprehensible  to  the  King. 
Rousseau  long  appealed  to  him  an  eccentric  px^r  devil, 
and  the  conscientious  and  pure  spirit  of  Diderot  he  oou- 
sidered  as  shallow.  And  yet  it  appears  to  us  that  in  his 
OAvn  poems,  and  especially  in  the  light  improvisations  with 
which  he  favoured  his  friends,  there  is  frequently  a  rich- 
ness of  poetic  detail  and  a  heart-winning  tone  of  true 
feeling  which  they,  especially  his  pattern  Voltaire,  might 
envy  liim. 

Like  Cflesar's  "  Commentaries,"  Frederic's  History  of  lii>» 
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Time  forms  one  of  the  most  mportatit  monuments  of  hu 
torical  literature*    It  is  true  tliat,  like  the  Roman  Genera 
and  like  every  practical  statesman,  he  wrote  the  facts  t 
they  were  reflected  from  the  mind  of  one  who  took  part 
in  them  ;  all  is  not  equally  appreciated  by  him  ;  he  does 
not  do  justice  to  every  party,  hut  he  knows  incomparably 
more  than  those  who  were  at  a  distance,  and  enters,  not 
quite  impaitially,  but  at  the  same  time  with  magnanimity 
to  his  opponents,  into  some  of  the  innermost  motives  oM 
great  occurrences.    He  wrote  sometimes  without  the  grei 
apparatus  that  a  professional  historian  must  collect  aroum 
him  ;  it  therefore  happens  that  his  memory  and  judgmei 
however  authentic  they  may  be,  sometimes  leave  him  in 
the  lurch ;  finally,  he  wrote  an  apology  of  his  house,  1 
policy,  and  hia  campaigns,  and,  like  Ciesar,  he  is  someS 
times  silent,  and  interprets  facts  as  he  wishes  them  to  1 
brought  before  posterity.     But  the  open-hearted neas  and 
love  of  truth  with  which  he  de-als  with  his   own  house 
and  his  own  doings,  are  not  less  worthy  of  admiration 
than  the  supreme  calm  and  freedom  with  which  he  viewa 
events,  in  spite  of  the  small  rhetorical  flourishes  whid 
belonged  to  the  taste  of  the  time. 

Equally  astonishing  as  his  fertility  is  his  verHatilit] 
One  of  the  greatest  of  military  writers,  an  important  hiM 
torian,  a  facile  poet,  a  popular  philosopher,  and  practic 
statesman,   also  even   an   anonymous    and   very   copiooi 
pamphlet  writer,  and  sometimes  journalist,  he  is  alwayj 

•  Portions  of  his  hialoricn!  worka  api>e«r  unittr  special  titles  with 
introductiaaa.  "Tlic  Memoira  of  tlic  Hoase  of  Brandenburg"  {begun 
17*61,  the  greatest  part  of  it  unimporlmit  and  compiled ;  "  History  of 
My  Time  "  (written  1746 — 7G),  hia  mustcrpicve ;  then  thsgrest  hiatorr  of 
"The  Seven  Years' War"  (ended  1761);  finally,  "U  *  "  '" 
ilulwrtabnrger  Peace"  |writl«D  1775 — 79),  Tb«y  faroi,  in  spite  of 
iiiutlitiea,  n  Gonnei'ted  wliule. 
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ready  for  everything :  to  portray  with  his  pen  in  the  field 
whatever  fills,  warms,  and  inspires  him,  and  to  attack  in 
prose  and  verse  every  one  who  irritates  or  vexes  him,  not 
only  Pope  and  Empress,  Jesuits  and  Dutch  newspaper 
writers,  but  also  old  friends  if  they  appear  to  him  luke- 
warm, which  he  could  never  bear,  or  threaten  to  fall  away 
from  him.  Never — since  the  time  of  Luther — ^has  there 
been  so  contentious,  reckless,  and  unwearied  a  writer.  As 
soon  as  he  puts  pen  to  paper  he  is,  like  Proteus,  every- 
thing, sage  or  intriguer,  historian  or  poet,  just  as  situation 
required,  always  an  excitable,  fieiy,  intellectual,  and  some- 
times also  an  ill-behaved  man  ;  but  of  his  kingly  office  he 
thinks  little.  All  that  is  dear  to  him  he  celebrates  by 
poems  and  eulogies:  the  exalted  precepts  of  his  philosophy, 
his  friends,  his  army,  his  freedom  of  faith,  independent 
inquiry,  toleration  and  the  education  of  the  people. 

Victoriously  did  the  mind  of  Frederic  extend  itself  in 
all  directions.  Nothing  withheld  him  when  ambition 
drove  him  on  to  conquer.  Then  came  years  of  trial, 
seven  years  of  fearful,  heart-rending  cares ;  the  period 
when  the  rich  soaring  spirit  undertook  the  most  difficult 
task  that  was  ever  allotted  to  man ;  when  almost  every- 
thing seemed  to  fall  from  him  which  he  possessed  for  him- 
self, of  joy  and  happiness,  hopes  and  egotistical  comfort ; 
when  everything  charming  and  agreeable  to  him  as  man 
was  destined  to  die  to  him,  that  he  might  Ijccome  the 
self-denying  Prince  of  his  people,  the  great  official  of  the 
State,  the  hero  of  a  nation.  It  was  not  with  the  lust  of 
conquest  that  he  this  time  entered  upon  the  combat ;  it 
had  long  been  clear  to  him  that  he  had  now  to  stiiiggle 
for  his  own  and  his  kingdom  s  Ufe.  But  so  much  the 
loftier  gi'ew  his  resolution.  Like  the  storm-wind,  he 
wished  to  break  the  clouds  which  gathered  on  all  sides 
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round  his  head.  By  the  energy  of  his  irreBistible  attacks 
he  thought  to  dissipate  the  storm  before  it  burst  upoD 
him.  He  had  hitherto  been  unconquerod  ;  hia  eDemiea. 
were  beaten  whenever  he  had  fallen  upon  them  with 
irresistible  instrument  in  his  baud — hia  amiy.  This 
his  hope,  his  only  one.  If  this  well-tested  power  did  not 
fail  him  now,  he  might  save  his  State, 

But  in  his  first  encounter  with  the  Austrians,  his  old 
enemies,  be  saw  that  they  also  had  leamt  of  him  and  had 
become  different.  To  the  uttermost  did  he  exert  hia 
power,  and  at  Collin  it  failed  him.  The  ISth  of  June, 
1757,  was  the  most  fatal  day  in  Frederic's  hfe  ;  he  found 
there  what  twice  iu  this  war  tore  the  victory  from  him  ■ 
that  be  bad  too  little  estimated  his  euemies,  and  bad 
expected  what  was  beyond  human  powers  of  his  valiant 
army.  After  being  stunned  for  a  short  time,  Frederic 
roused  himself  with  fresh  energy.  From  an  otfensive  he 
was  driven  to  a  desperate  defensive  war :  on  all  sides  the 
enemy  broke  into  his  little  country ;  ho  waa  in  deadly 
struggle  with  every  great  Power  of  the  Continent,  the 
master  of  only  four  miUions  of  men,  and  a  conquered 
army.  Now  he  proved  his  generalship  by  the  way  in 
which,  after  his  losses,  he  retreated  from  the  enemy,  then 
pounced  upon  and  beat  them,  when  tbey  least  exjiected 
him,  by  throwing  himself  now  against  one,  and  now 
against  another  army,  unsurpassed  in  his  dispu.sitions, 
inesbaustiblc  in  his  expedients,  and  unequalled  as  leader 
of  his  troops.  Thus  he  maintained  himself,  one  against 
five,  against  Austria,  Russia,  and  France,  each  one  of 
which  exceeded  him  in  strength ;  and  at  the  same  time 
against  Sweden  and  the  German  tixiops  of  the  Empire, 
Fivo  lung  years  did  he  struggle  against  this  enormous 
preponderance  of  power, — each  spring  in  danger  of  being 
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crushed  by  the  masses  alone,  and  each  autumn  again  in 
safety.     A  loud  cry  of  admiration  and  sympathy  echoed 
through  Europe  ;  and  among  the  first  unwilling  eulogisers 
were  his  most  violent  enemies.     It  was  just  in  these  years 
of  changing  fortune,  when  the  King  himself  was  experi- 
encing the  bitter  chances  of  the  fortunes  of  war,  that  his 
generalship  became  the  astonishment  of  all  the  armies  of 
Europe.     The    method   in   which  he   arrayed   his   lines 
against  the  enemy,  always  the  quickest  and  most  skilful ; 
how  he  so  often,  by  moving  in  echelon,  pressed  back  the 
weakest  wing  of  the  enemy,  outflanked  and  crushed  it ; 
how  his  newly  created  cavalry,  which  had  become  the  first 
in  the  world,  charged  upon  the  enemy,  broke  their  ranks 
and  burst  through  their  hosts, — ^all  this  was  considered 
everywhere  as  a  new  step  in  the  art  of  war,  as  an  inven- 
tion of  the  greatest  genius.     The  tactics  and  strategy  of 
the  Prussian  army  were,  for  almost  half  a  century,  the 
pattern  and  model  for  all  the  armies  of  Europe.     Unani- 
mous was  the  judgment  that  Frederic  was  the  greatest 
commander  of  his  time,  and  that  before  him,  throughout 
all  history,  there  had  been  few  Generals  to  comi)are  with 
him.     That  smaller  numbers  should  so  frequently  conquer 
the  larger,  that  when  beaten  they  should  not  di.ssr>lve 
away,  but,  when  the  enemy  had  scarcely  recovered  their 
wounds,  should  be  able  to  re-encounter  him  as  Ix-fore.  so 
threatening  and  so  disciplined,  appeared  incre<lible.     But 
we-  not  only  extol  the  generalship  of  the  King,  but  also 
the  clever  discretion  of  his  infantry  tactics.     He  knew 
well  how  much  he  was  restrained  by  the  consideration  of 
magazines  and  commissariat,  by  the  thousands  of  waggons 
full  of  stores  and  daily  necessaries  for  the  soldiers  which 
must  accompany  him,  but  he  also  knew  that  this  was  his 
safest  course.     Once  only,  when  after  the  battle  of  Ross- 
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l)aGb,  he  made  that  wonderful  march  into  Silesia,  forty- 
German  miles  in  fifteen  days,  being  in  the  greatest  dauj 
he  advanced  through  the  country,  aa  other  armies  do  QOW, 
snpportiiig  his  men  by  the  billeting  system.  But  he 
immediately  returned  to  his  former  wise  custom."  For  if 
his  enemiea  should  leara  to  imitate  this  indcpendeat  ■ 
movement,  he  would  certainly  bo  lost  When  the  countzj^fl 
militia  of  his  old  province  rose  up  to  witlistand  and  dri«" 
away  the  Swedes,  and  valiantly  defended  Colberg  and 
Berlin,  he  was  much  pleased,  but  took  care  not  to  en- 
courage popular  warfare ;  and  when  his  East  Friesland 
people  rose  of  their  own  accord  against  the  French,  and 
were  severely  handled  by  them,  he  roughly  told  them  it 
was  their  own  fault,  as  war  ought  to  be  carried  on  by 
soliiiers,  and  that  tranquil  labour,  taxes,  and  recruiting 
were  for  peasants  and  citizens.  He  knew  well  that  he 
was  lost,  if  a  popular  war  were  excited  against  him  in 
Saxony  and  Bohemia.  This  very  naiTow-mindedness  of 
the  cautious  General  with  respect  to  military  forms,  which 
alone  made  the  struggle  possible,  may  perhaps  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  his  greatest  qualities. 

Ever  louder  became  the  expression  of  sorrow  and  8 
miration  with  which  Germans  and  foreigners  watched  t 
death  stru^le  of  the  lion  beset  on  all  sides.  As  early  i 
1740,  the  yoTing  King  had  been  extolled  by  the  Protestan*( 
as  the  partisan  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  eulight«i-T 
ment,  against  Jesuits  and  intolerance.  When,  a  few  months 
after  the  battle  of  Collin,  he  so  entirely  beat  the  French 
at  Rossbat-h,  he  became  the  hero  of  Gennany,  and  there 
was  a  burst  of  exidtation  everywhere.  For  two  centuries 
the  French  had  inflicted  the  greatest  injury  on  the  much- 
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divided  country ;  now  the  German  nature  began  to  oppose 
itself  to  the  influence  of  French  culture,  and  now  the 
King,  who  had  so  much  admired  Parisian  verses,  had  as 
wonderfully  scared  away  the  Parisian  General.     It  was 
such  a  brilliant  victory,  the  old  enemy  was  so  disgracefully 
overthrown,  that  it  rejoiced   all   hearts  throughout  the 
Empire  ;  even  where  the  soldiers  of  the  Sovereigns  were  in 
the  field  against  King  Frederic,  the  citizens  and  peasants 
rejoiced  secretly  at  his  German  blows.     The  longer  the 
war  lasted,  the  firmer  became  the  belief  in  the  King's 
invincibility,  so  much  the  more  did  the  self-respect  of  the 
Germans  rise.     After  long,  long  years,  they  had  at  last 
found  a  hero,  of  whose  warlike  fame  they  could  Ije  proud, 
whp  would  accomplish  what  was  almost  more  than  human. 
Numberless  anecdotes  about  him  circulated  through  the 
country ;  every  little  trait  of  his  composure,  of  his  grnxl 
humour  and  friendliness  with  the  soldiers,  or  of  the  fidelity 
of  his  army,  flew  hundreds  of  miles ;  how,  when  in  peril 
of  death,  he  played  his  flute  in  his  tent ;  how  his  wounded 
soldiers  sang  chorales  after  the  battle  ;  how,  he  liad  taken 
oflf  his  hat  to  a  regiment — he  has  since  been  often  imi- 
tated in  this, — all  these  stories  were  carried  to  the  Neckar 
and  the  Rhine,  printed  and  listened  to  with  glad  smiles 
and  tears  of  emotion.    It  was  natural  that  the  poets  should 
sing  his  praises ;  three  of  them  harl  been  in  the  Prussian 
army,  Gleim  and  Lessing  as  secretaries  to  the  General  in 
command,  and  Ewald  von  Kleist,  the  favourite  of  a  young 
literary  circle,  as  an  officer,  till  at  last  he  was  struck  Ijy  a 
ball  at  Kunnersdorf     But  still  more  touchin^c  Uj  us  is  the 
faithful  devotion  of  the  Prussian  people;  the  old  provinces, 
Prussia,  Pomerania,  the  Marches,  and  Westphalia,  ha<l  suf- 
fered indescribably  from  the  war,  but  the  proud  pleasure  of 
having  a  share  in  the  hero  of  Europe  made  even  the  most 
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inconsiderable  man  forget  his  own  sufiferings.  The  a 
eitizeiia  and  peasants  for  years  marchod  to  the  field  1 
militiar-men.  When  a  number  of  recruits  from  Cleves  a 
the  county  of  Ravensberg,  after  a  lost  action,  fled  1 
their  banners  and  returned  home,  they  were  denounc* 
by  their  country -people  and  relations  as  perjured,  espellefj 
from  the  villages,  and  driven  back  to  the  army. 

There  was  no  difference  in  the  opinion  abroad.     In  tW 
Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland  aa  warm  an  interest  was 
taken  in  the  fate  of  the  King  as  if  the  descendant's  of  the 
Riitli  men  had  never  been  separated  from  the  German 
Empire.     There  were  people  there  who  became  ill  witfc 
vexation  when  the  King's  affairs  were  in  a  bad  state." 
was  the  same  in  England.     Every  victory  of  the   T 
excited  in  London  loud  expressions  of  joy ;  houses  wei 
lighted  up ;  pictures  and  laudatory  poems  were  sold  in  t 
streets ;  and  Pitt  announced,  with  admiration,  in  Parlij 
ment  every  new  act  of  the  Great  Ally,     Even  in  Paris,  at 
the  theatre  and  in  society,  the  feeling  was  more  Prussian 
than  FrencL     The  French  jeered  at  their  own  Generals, 
and  the  clique  of  Pompadour,  which  was  for  the  n 
hardly,  aa  we  are  informed  by  Duclos,  appear  in  publioj 
At  Petersbui'g  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  and  his  adherentll 
were  so  Prussian  that  at  every  loss  sustained  by  Frederi 
they  secretly  mourned.     The  enthusiasm  reached  even  i 
Turkey  and  the  Great  Cham  of  Tartary ;  and  this  respi 
ful  intere'it  outlasted  the  war  in  a  great  portion  of  thd( 
world.     The  painter  Hackert,  when  travelling  through  i 
small  city  in  the  middle  of  Sicily,  received  fruit  and  wistf 
from  the  magistrates  as  a  gift  of  honour,  because  they  had'^H 
heard  that  he  was  a  Prussian,  a  subject  of  the  great  KIe 
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to  whom  they  wished  to  show  honour.  Muley  Ismail, 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  caused  the  crew  of  a  vessel  belonging 
to  a  citizen  of  Emden,  which  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Moors  to  Magador,  to  be  relexused  without  ransom  ;  he  sent 
them  newly  clothed  to  Lisbon,  and  assured  them  that 
their  King  was  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  ;  that  no 
Prussian  should  ever  suffer  imprisonment  in  his  country, 
and  that  his  cruisers  should  never  attack  the  Prussian 

flag. 

Poor  oppressed  spirit  of  the  German  people,  how  long  it 

hatl  been  since  the  men  betwixt  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder 

had   felt   the   pleasure  of  being  esteemed   alx)ve   others 

among  the  nations  of  the  earth  1     Now  ever}'thing  was 

transfoimed  by  the  magic  of  the  character  of  f>ne  man. 

The   countryman,   as  if  awaking   from  a  fearful  dream, 

looked  out  upon  the  world  and  into  his  own  heart.     Long 

had  they  lived  lethargically  without  a  past  in  wliich  tliey 

could  rejoice,  or  a  noble  future  on  which  to  place  their 

hopes.     Now  they  found  at  once  that  they  had  a  portion 

in  the  honours  and  greatness  of  the  world ;  that  a  King 

and  his  people,  all  of  their  blood,  had  given  an  aureola  of 

glory  to  the  German  nation — a  new  purport  to  the  history 

of  civilised  man.     Now  tliey  had  all  experienced  how  a 

great   man   could   struggle,  venture,  dare,  and    conquer. 

Now  labour  in  your  study,  peaceful  thinker,  imaginative 

dreamer ;  you  have  learnt  during  the  night  to  look  aljroad 

with  smiles,  and    to   hope   gi'eat  things  from  your  ovru 

endowments.     Try  now  what  will  gush  from  your  heart 

Whilst  the  youthful  strength  of  the  people  fiutt<;n.'d  its 

wings  with  enthusiastic  warmth,  what,  meanwliil**,  were 

the  feelings  of  the  great  Piince,  who  was  incessjintly  am- 

tending  with  enemies  ?     The  entljusia.stic  acclai nations  of 

tlie  nation  bore  only  feeble  tones  to  his  ear;   the  King 

VOL.  II.  « 
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received  it  almost  with  indifference.  In,  him  everythil 
waa  calm  and  cold  ;  though,  undoubtedly,  he  had  hours  0 
passionate  sorrow  and  heart-reuding  care.  But  he  coi 
cealed  them  irom  his  army ;  the  calm  coimtenance  b( 
came  harder,  the  furrows  deeper,  the  expression  more  rigij 
There  were  but  few  to  whom  lie  occasionally  opened  1 
heart ;  then,  for  some  momenta,  the  sorrows  of  the  i 
which  had  reached  the  limits  of  humau  endurance,  brokfl 
forth. 

Ten  days  after  the  battle  of  Collin,  hia  mother  died  ;  ■ 
few  weeks  later,  in  anger,  he  drove  his  brother  Augua^ 
Wilhelm  away  from  the  army,  because  he  had  not  carried 
on  the  war  with  sufficient  vigour.  This  Piince  died  iB 
that  same  year,  of  grief,  as  the  King  was  informed  by  the 
officer  who  reported  it.  Shortly  afterwards  he  received 
the  account  of  the  death  of  his  sister  of  Baireuth.  Om 
after  another  his  Generals  fell  by  his  side,  or  lost  th 
King's  confidence;  because  they  were  not  able  to  com 
up  to  the  superhuman  requirements  of  this  war.  BE* 
old  soldiers,  hia  pride,  the  iron  warriors  who  had  gontf 
through  the  test  of  three  severe  wars — they  who,  dyii^ 
atill  stretched  out  their  hands  to  him  and  called  upon  hi 
name — were  expiring  in  heaps  around  him  ;  and  those  wh 
filled  up  the  wide  gaps  which  death  incessantly  made  i 
his  army  were  young  recruits,  some  of  good  material,  but 
many  bad  ones.  The  King  used  them,  as  he  had  donft 
the  others,  with  strictness  and  severity ;  but  even  in  | 
worst  subjects  bis  look  and  word  inspired  both  braveryi 
and  devotion.  But  he  knew  that  all  this  would  not  avail  j 
short  and  cutting  was  his  ceninire,  and  sparing  was  hia 
praise.  Thus  he  continued  to  live  ;  five  summers  an^ 
winters  came  and  went ;  the  labour  was  gigantic ;  he  waft 
uuweui'ied   in   planning  and   combining ;    his   eagle   eye' 
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scnitinisingly  scanned  what  was  most  distant  and  most  tri- 
vial, and  yet  there  was  no  change  and  no  hope.  Tlie  King 
read  and  wrote  in  his  hours  of  rest,  just  as  before ;  he  made 
his  verses  and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Voltaire  and 
Algarotti ;  but  he  was  resolved  all  this  must  soon  come  to 
an  end,  a  short  and  quick  one.  He  carried  with  him,  day 
and  night,  what  would  free  him  from  Daun  and  Laudon. 
The  whole  aflfair  of  life  sometimes  appeared  to  him  con- 
temptible. 

The  disposition  of  the  man,  from  whom  the  intellectual 
life  of  Germany  dates  its  new  era,  deserves  well  to  be 
regarded  with  reverence  by  Germans.  It  Ls  only  possible 
to  give  some  idea  of  it  by  the  way  in  which  it  breaks  out 
in  Frederic's  letters  to  the  Marquis  d'Argens  and  Frau 
von  Camas.  Thus  does  the  great  King  speak  of  his 
life  :— 

"  1757,  June. — The  only  remedy  for  ray  sorrow  lies  in 
the  daily  work  I  am  obliged  to  do,  and  in  the  continual 
distractions  which  the  number  of  my  enemies  occasion 
me.  If  I  had  died  at  Collin,  I  should  now  be  in  a  haven 
where  I  should  fear  no  more  storms.  Now  I  must  navi- 
gate on  a  stormy  sea  till  I  have  discovered  in  some  small 
comer  of  earth,  that  good  which  I  have  never  yet  founl 
in  this  world.  For  two  years  I  have  been  standing  like  a 
wall  in  which  misfortune  has  made  its  breaches.  But  do 
not  think  that  I  am  becoming  weak  ;  one  must  protect 
oneself  in  these  unfortunate  times  l>y  bowels  of  iron  and 
a  heart  of  bronze,  in  order  to  lose  all  feeling.  The  n<txt 
month  will  decide  the  fate  of  my  poor  country.  My  c^xl- 
culation  is,  that  I  shall  save  or  fall  with  it.  You  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  dangers  in  which  we  are,  nor  of  the 
terrors  which  surround  us." 

"  1758,  December. — I  am  weary  of  this  life  ;  the  Wan. 
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dering  Jew  is  leas  drivtio  about  hither  aod  thither.  Ha 
I ;  I  have  lost  all  that  I  have  loved  and  honoured  in  I 
world  ;  I  see  nayself  surrounded  by  unfortunates  whoi 
sufferings  I  caiinot  aid  My  soul  is  still  filled  with  t 
impression  of  the  ruin  of  my  liest  provinces,  and  of  tfrt 
horrors  which  a  horde  of  barbarians,  more  like  unreasoning 
beasts  than  men,  have  [)ractised  there.  In  my  old  age  I 
have  come  down  almost  to  be  a  theatrical  king ;  you  will 
acknowledge  that  such  a  situation  is  not  sufficiently  attfMKl 
tive  to  bind  the  soul  of  a  philosopher  to  Ufe."  ^M 

"  1759,  March. — I  know  not  what  my  fate  will  be.  'fl| 
will  do  all  that  depends  upon  me  to  save  myself ;  and  if  1 
am  worsted  the  enemy  shall  pay  dear  for  it.  I  have  lived, 
during  my  winter  quarters,  as  a  recluse  ;  I  liave  my  meals 
alone,  pass  my  life  in  reading  and  writing,  and  do  not  sigh. 
When  one  is  sorrowful  it  costs  one  too  much  in  the  long 
run  to  conceal  one's  cbi^rin  incessantly,  and  it  is  better  to 
bear  one's  trouble  alone  than  to  bring  one's  vexations  into 
society.  Nothing  comforts  me  but  the  violent  strain,  as 
long  as  it  lasta,  which  work  requires ;  it  drives  away 
BoiTowfid  ideas. 

"  But  ah !  when  work  is  ended,  then  gloomy  thoughts 
become  vigorous  as  ever.  Maupertuis  is  right:  the  amount 
of  evil  is  greater  than  of  good.  But  it  is  all  the  same  to 
me ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  lose,  and  the  few  days  that 
remain  to  roe  do  not  disquiet  me  so  much  that  I  shoidd 
take  a  lively  interest  in  tliem," 

"  1759,  16/A.  August. — I  will  throw  myself  in  their  way, 
and  have  my  head  cut  off,  or  save  the  capital.  I  think 
that  is  determination  enough.  I  will  not  answer  for  the 
success.  If  I  had  more  than  one  life  I  would  resign  it  for 
my  Fatherland  ;  but  if  this  stroke  fails  I  hold  myself  at 
quits  with  my  country,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  take  care 
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of  myself.  There  is  a  limit  to  everything.  I  bear  my 
misfortunes  without  losing  my  courage.  But  I  am  quite 
determined,  if  this  undertaking  fails,  to  make  myself  a 
way  out,  that  I  may  not  be  the  sport  of  every  kind  of 
accident  Believe  me,  one  requires  more  than  firmness 
and  endurance  to  maintain  oneself  in  my  position.  But  I 
tell  you  openly,  if  any  misfortune  happens  to  me  you 
must  not  calculate  upon  my  outliving  the  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion of  my  Fatherland.  I  have  my  own  way  of  thinking. 
I  will  neither  imitate  Sertorius  nor  Cato ;  I  do  not  think 
of  my  fame,  but  of  the  State." 

"  1760,  Oct. — Death  would  be  sweet  in  comparison  with 
such  a  life.  If  you  have  any  sympathy  with  my  situa- 
tion, believe  me  I  conceal  much  trouble  with  which  I  do 
not  grieve  or  disquiet  others.  I  regard  death  like  a  Stoic. 
Never  will  I  live  to  see  the  moment  which  would  oblige 
me  to  conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace.  Either  I  will 
bury  myself  under  the  ruins  of  my  Fatherland,  or,  if  this 
consolation  appears  too  sweet  to  the  fate  which  pursues 
me,  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  sufferings  as  soon  as  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  bear  them.  I  have  acted,  and  continue 
to  act,  according  to  this  inward  feeling  of  honour.  I  have 
sacrificed  my  youth  to  my  father,  and  my  manhood  to  my 
Fatherland.  I  think,  therefore,  I  have  acquired  the  right 
to  dispose  of  my  old  age.  I  say  it,  and  I  repeat  it — ^never 
will  my  hand  sign  a  humiliating  peace.  I  have  made  some 
observations  upon  the  military  talents  of  Charles  XII.,* 


•  Ho  had  in  1759,  a  year  before  he  wrote  the  foregoing  words  to  the 
Marquis  d'Argen,  published  through  this  friend,  his  treatise,  **  Iletiections 
sur  les  Talons  militaires  et  sur  le  Caractere  de  Charles  XII.  Koi  de  Suede," 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  King.  His  view  of  the  faults 
of  Charles  XII.  was  sharpened  by  the  personal  experience  which  he  had  him- 
self made  in  the  lost  battles  of  the  last  year,  and,  whilst  he  judges  respect- 
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but  I  have  never  considered  whether  he  ought  to  have 
killed  liimself  or  not.  I  thiuk  that,  after  the  taking  of 
Stralsuud,  hu  would  have  done  wiser  to  annihilate  himself; 
but,  whatever  he  did  or  left  undone,  his  example  is  no 
rule  for  me.  There  are  2)eople  who  learn  from  prosperity. 
I  do  not  belong  to  that  class.  I  havo  lived  for  others ;  I 
will  die  for  mysel£  I  am  very  indifferent  as  to  what 
others  may  say  concerning  it,  and  assure  you  I  shall  never 
hear  it.  Henry  IV.  was  a  younger  son  of  a  good  house 
who  achieved  hia  good  fortune  ;  it  did  not  signify  much  to 
him.  Why  should  ho  have  hung  himself  in  misfortune? 
Loius  XIV.  was  a  greater  king,  had  greater  resources  ;  he 
got  himself  out  of  difficulties  well  or  ill  As  regards  me 
I  have  not  the  resources  of  this  man,  but  I  value  honour 
more  than  he  did;  and,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  guide  myself 
after  no  one.  We  calculate,  if  I  am  right,  5000  years 
since  the  creation  of  the  world ;  I  believe  that  this 
reckoning  is  far  too  low  for  the  age  of  the  universe.  The 
country  of  Brandenburg  has  existed  this  whole  time, 
before  I  did,  and  will  continue  after  my  death.  States  are 
preserved  by  the  propagation  of  races,  ajid  as  long  as  this 
continues,  the  masses  will  be  governed  by  mini.sters  or 
Sovereigns.  It  is  much  the  same  whether  they  be  rather 
more  simple  or  rather  more  clever ;  the  difference  is  so 
httle  that  the  mass  of  the  people  scarcely  discover  it.  Do 
not,  therefore,  repeat  to  me  the  old  answers  of  courtiers  ; 
self-love  and  vanity  cannot  entirely  alter  my  feelings.  It 
is  not  so  much  an  act  of  weakness  to  end  such  uuliappy 
days,  aa  it  is  cautious  policy.     I  have  lost  all  my  friends 

fiiily  the  antnrtuDate  toaqueror,  he  at  thu  same  lime  daims  for  bimstlf 
higher  erodit  for  his  own  njodcratB  policy.     The  work  ia,  thurBfore,  not  only 
a  very  i^harRcteriatic  record  of  lus  wise  mndemtiou,  but  iilsu  a  memorial  of  T 
quiet  aelC-B&liauchiBoDieiit  and  of  great  inwanl  progreu. 
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and  dearest  relations.  I  am  to  the  last  extent  unfortu- 
nate. I  have  nothing  to  hope  ;  my  enemies  treat  me  with 
contempt  and  derision,  and  in  their  piide  are  prepared  to 
trample  me  imder  foot." 

"  1760,  Nov, — ^My  labours  are  terrible,  the  war  has  con- 
tinued during  five  campaigns.  We  neglect  nothing  that 
can  give  us  means  of  resistance,  and  I  stretch  the  bow 
with  my  whole  strength  ;  but  an  army  should  be  composed 
of  arms  and  heads.  Arms  do  not  fail  us,  but  heads  are 
no  longer  to  be  found;  if  you  would  only  give  yourself 
the  trouble  to  order  me  some  of  the  sculptor,  Adam,  they 
would  serve  me  as  well  as  those  I  have.  My  duty  and 
honour  keep  me  steadfast ;  but,  in  spite  of  stoicism  and 
endurance,  there  are  moments  when  one  feels  some  desire 
to  give  oneself  up  to  the  devil  Adieu,  my  dear  Marquis, 
may  it  fare  well  with  you,  and  pray  for  a  poor  devil  who 
will  betake  himself  to  that  meadow  where  the  asphodels 
grow  if  the  peace  does  not  take  eflfecf 

"  1761,  JuTie, — ^Do  not  coimt  upon  peace  this  year.  If 
good  fortime  does  not  abandon  me,  I  shall  get  out  of  the 
business  as  well  as  I  can  ;  but  next  year  I  shall  still  have 
to  dance  on  the  tight-rope  and  make  dangerous  bounds 
when  it  pleases  their  very  Apostolical,  very  Christian,  and 
very  Muscovite  Majesties  to  call  out,  'Jump,  Marquis  T 
Ah,  how  hard-hearted  men  are !  They  tell  me,  *  You 
have  friends.'  Yes,  fine  friends,  who  cross  their  arms 
and  say,  '  Indeed,  I  wish  you  all  happiness  ! '  '  But  I  am 
drowning — ^hand  me  a  rope  I '  *  No,  you  will  not  drown.* 
'  Yet  I  must  sink  the  very  next  moment.'  '  Oh,  we  hope 
the  contrary ;  but,  if  it  should  happen,  be  assured  we 
would  place  a  beautiftil  inscription  on  your  tomb.'  Such 
is  the  world.  These  are  the  fine  compliments  with  which 
I  am  greeted  on  all  sides." 
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"  17fi2,  Jan. — I  bave  been  ao  unfortunate  throughout 
this  wliulo  war,  witli  my  pen  tte  well  oe  with  my  Hword, 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  any  fortunate  occurrences  Yea ; 
experience  is  a  fine  thing,  lu  mj  youth  I  was  as  un- 
governable as  a  young  coh,  that  gallops  about  the  meadov 
without  bridle  ;  now  I  am  aa  cautious  as  an  old  Nestor : 
but  I  am  also  gney  and  wrinkled  with  care,  and  weired 
down  by  bodily  suffering ;  anil,  in  a  word,  only  good 
enough  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs.  You  have  always 
admonished  me  to  take  care  of  myself;  show  me  the 
means,  my  dear  friend,  when  one  is  hauled  about  as  I  am. 
The  birds  which  one  delivci's  to  the  wantonness  of  chil- 
dren, the  tops  which  are  whipped  by  those  tittle  monkeys, 
are  not  more  tossed  aliout  and  misused  than  I  am  now  by 
three  furious  cneraies." 

"  1762,  May. — I  am  passing  through  the  echool  of 
patience ;  it  is  hard,  tedious,  terrible,  indeed  barbaroiu.  _ 
I  only  help  myself  out  of  it  by  looking  on  the  univai 
in  general,  as  from  a  distant  planet  There  everj-thin 
appears  to  me  infinitely  small,  and  I  pity  my  t 
taking  so  much  trouble  about  such  trifles.  la  this  ( 
age,  is  it  reflection,  is  it  reason  ?  I  regaivl  all  the  ev( 
of  life  with  far  more  indifference  than  formerly.  If  then' 
is  anything  to  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  I  can 
yet  apply  some  strength  to  it ;  but,  between  ourselves,  it 
is  no  longer  with  the  fiery  vehemence  of  my  youth,  nor 
the  enthusiasm  that  then  animated  me.  It  is  time  that 
the  war  should  come  to  an  end,  for  my  preacliings  become 
tedious,  and  my  hearers  will  soon  complain  of  me." 

To  Frau  von  Camas  he  writes  : — "  You  speak  of  the 

death  of  poor  F .    Ah,  dear  mamma,  for  six  years  I 

have  moiuned  more  for  the  living  than  for  the  dead." 

'•'*""■  ''"d  thn  King  write  and  grieve,  but  he  held  out ; 


le  univam^l 
ever>-lbii^H 

la  this  ojH 
the  eveii^l 
-.     If  thev^ 
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and  any  one  who  is  startled  by  the  gloomy  energy  of  his 
resolves,  must  guard  himself  from  thinking  that  these 
were  the  highest  expressions  of  the  powere  of  this  won- 
derfid  mind  It  is  true  that  the  King  had  moments  of 
depression,  when  he  desired  death  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  rather  than  seek  it  from  his  own  hand  out  of  the 
phial  which  he  carried  about  him.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
firmly  determined  not  to  bring  destruction  on  his  State  by 
allowing  himself  to  live  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Austrians. 
There  was  a  fearful  truth  in  all  that  he  wrote ;  but  he  was 
of  a  poetic  disposition;  he  was  a  child  of  the  century, 
which  had  such  a  craving  for  great  deeds,  and  took  delight 
in  the  expression  of  exalted  feelings  ;  he  was,  to  his  heart's 
core,  a  German,  with  the  same  longings  as  the  immea- 
surably weaker  Elopstock  and  his  admirers.  The  con- 
templation and  decided  utterance  of  this  last  resolve  gave 
him  inward  freedom  and  cheerfulnesa  He  wrote  con- 
cerning it  also  to  his  sister  of  Baireuth,  in  the  dismal 
second  year  of  the  war,  and  this  letter  is  particularly 
characteristic  ;^  for  she  aJso  had  decided  not  to  outlive 
the  fall  of  her  house ;  and  he  approved  this  decision,  to 
which,  however,  he  paid  little  attention,  being  immersed 
in  the  gloomy  satisfaction  of  his  own  reflections.  Both 
these  royal  children  had  once  secretly  recited  together  the 
rdlea  of  French  tragedies  in  the  strict  parental  house  ;  now 
their  hearts  beat  again  in  unison,  both  thinking  of  freeing 
themselves,  by  an  antique  death,  from  a  hfe  full  of  illu- 
sions, eiTors,  and  sufferings.  But  when  the  excited  and 
nervous  sister  fell  dangerously  ill,  Frederic  forgot  all  his 
stoical  philosophy,  and,  with  a  passionate  tenderness  that 
still  clung  to  life,  he  fretted  and  grieved  about  her  who 

*  (EuYTee,  zzriL  1,  nr.  828,  from  17  Sept 
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was  tbo  dearest  to  him  of  his  family ;  and  when  she  died 
his  Borrow  was,  perliape,  more  severe  from  feeling  that  he 
had  enacted  a  tragic  part  in  the  tender  life  of  the  woman. 
Thus,  strangely,  waa  mixed  in  the  greatest  German  that 
woae  in  the  eighteenth  century,  poetical  feeling  and  the 
wihIi  to  appear  charmiug  and  great  with  the  earnest  life 
of  reality.  The  poor  little  Professor  Semlcr,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  the  deepest  emotion,  still  studied  his  attitudes 
and  preparetl  his  compliments,  and  the  great  King,  who, 
in  culm  expectation  of  the  hour  of  death,  wrote  in  finely- 
formed  [xriods  concerning  self-destruction,  were  both  sons 
of  tliiit  siuno  time  in  wliich  the  pathos  that  found  no 
worthy  oxprnssion  in  art  twined  like  a  creeper  round  real 
lifo.  But  tho  King  was  greater  than  his  philosophy  ; 
fact,  Uo  nover  lost  his  courage,  nor  the  atubbora  strength 
of  tho  Gorman,  nor  tho  quiet  hope  which  is  needful  to 
for  every  groat  work. 

And  hu  held  out,  The  strength  of  liia  enemies  became 
loon,  tlRiir  Uciiorals  were  worn  out,  and  their  armies  shat- 
ttii'iid,  and  at  last  Russia  withdrew  from  the  coalition. 
This,  and  the  King's  last  victory,  decided  the  question, 
Uo  had  triumphed,  be  had  preserved  the  conquered 
Silesia  to  Prussia;  his  people  exulted,  the  faithful  citizens 
of  his  capital  prepared  him  a  festive  reception,  but  he 
uvuldml  ail  rejoicings,  and  returned  alone  and  quietly  to 
San»  Soucl  Ue  wished,  he  said,  to  live  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  pctaco  and  for  his  people.  ^ 

The  first  throe-and-twenty  years  of  his  reign  he  luM 
struggled  and  fought,  and  established  his  power  through-, 
out  the  world ;  three-and-twenty  years  more  was  he  to 
rule  over  his  people  as  a  wise  and  strict  father.  The  ideas 
according  to  which  he  guided  the  State — with  great  self- 
denial,  but  also  self-will,  aiming  at  the  highest,  but  also 


°^ 
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ruling  in  the  most  trifling  matters — have  been  partly  set 
aside  by  the  higher  culture  of  the  present  day ;  they 
express  the  knowledge  which  he  had  gained  in  his  youth, 
and  from  the  experiences  of  his  early  manhood.  The 
mind  was  to  be  free,  and  each  one  to  think  as  he  chose, 
but  to  do  his  duty  as  a  citizen.  As  he  subordinated  his 
pleasure  and  expenditure  to  the  good  of  the  State,  restrict- 
ing the  whole  royal  household  to  about  200,000  thalers, 
aud  thought  first  of  the  advantage  of  the  people,  and  not 
till  then  of  his  own  ;  so  were  all  his  subjects  to  be  ready 
to  do  the  duties  and  bear  the  burdens  he  might  impose 
upon  them.  Each  was  to  remain  in  the  sphere  in  which 
his  birth  and  education  had  placed  him ;  the  nobleman 
was  to  be  landowner  and  officer  ;  the  sphere  of  the  citizen 
was  the  city,  commerce,  industry,  teaching,  and  inven- 
tion ;  that  of  the  peasant  was  field  labour  and  service. 
But  each  in  his  position  was  to  be  prosperous  and  com- 
fortable. There  was  to  be  equal,  strict,  rapid  justice  for 
all ;  no  favour  for  the  noble  or  rich,  but  rather,  in  doubtful 
cases,  for  the  poor  man.  The  number  of  working  men 
was  to  be  increased,  each  occupation  made  as  remunera- 
tive and  as  prosperous  as  possible ;  the  less  that  was  im- 
ported from  abroad  the  better  ;  everything  to  be  produced 
at  home,  and  the  surplus  to  be  disposed  of  beyond  the 
frontiers.  Such  were  the  main  principles  of  his  political 
economy.  Incessantly  did  he  endeavour  to  increase  the 
number  of  morgens  of  arable  land,  and  to  procure  new 
places  for  settlers.  Swamps  were  drained,  lakes  drawn  off, 
and  dykes  thrown  up ;  canals  were  dug,  and  advances 
made  for  the  establishment  of  new  manufactories ;  cities 
and  villages  rebuilt  more  solid  and  convenient  than  before, 
under  the  active  encouragement  of  government ;  the  pro- 
vincial credit  system,  the  fire-insurance  society,  and  the 


which    tailed    from    his   eQ(^| 
himself.  ■ 

The  King  looked  after  all  I 
after  that  child  of  Borrow,  thi 
he  conquered  this  large  provil 
millioD  of  inhabitants.*  Grel 
tween  the  easy-going  AuHtriaa 
restless,  stirring  rule  of  Prussia 
of  forbidden  books  was  greateij 
leas  bales  of  books  found  their  | 
Germany :  all  were  freu  to  buy 
upon  their  own  ruler.  In  Am 
the  nobility  to  wear  foreign  c 
fatlier  of  Fi-ederic  the  Groat  hi 
foreigD  cloth,  he  first  dressed  h 
home-made  manufacture.  At 
deroil  distinguisheti  for  which  a 
than  ropresentution  :  all  the  i 
subalterns  ;  the  lord  of  the  be 
dored  than  a  deserving  General 
the  highest  ii 
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saved  or  disbursed.  He  who  in  Austria  left  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  was  punished  with  confiscation  and  banish- 
ment ;  in  Prussia  every  one  could  change  his  religion  as  he. 
chose,  that  was  his  afiFair.  In  the  Imperial  dominions  the 
government  felt  it  burdensome  to  look  after  anything ; 
the  Prussian  officials  thrust  their  noses  into  everything. 
In  spite  of  the  three  Silesian  wars,  the  country  was  far  more 
flourishing  than  in  the  Imperial  time ;  a  century  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  efface  the  traces  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War ;  the  people  remembered  well  how  in  the  cities  heaps 
of  ruins  had  remained  from  the  Swedish  time,  and  every- 
where near  the  newly-built  houses,  the  dismal  wastes 
caused  by  fire.  Many  little  cities  had  still  l^lockhouses  in 
the  old  Sclavonian  style,  with  straw  and  shuigle  roofs, 
w^hich  had  long  been  scantily  patched.  Under  the  Pnis- 
sians,  not  only  the  traces  of  the  old  devastation,  but  even 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  soon  disappeared.  Frederic  had 
fifteen  large  cities  built  up  with  regular  streets  at  the 
King's  cost,  and  some  hundred  new  villages  constructed 
and  occupied  by  freehold  colonists ;  he  had  laid  on  the 
landed  proprietors  the  heavy  burden  of  rebuilding  some 
thousands  of  homesteads,  and  occupying  them  with  tenants 
with  hereditary  rights.  In  the  Imperial  time  the  imposts 
had  been  far  less,  but  they  were  unequally  apportioned, 
and  the  heaviest  burdens  were  on  the  poor ;  the  nobles 
were  exempt  from  the  greater  part ;  the  method  of  raising 
them  was  ill  arranged  ;  much  was  embezzled  or  squandered, 
and  little  proportionately  found  its  way  into  the  Em]KTor\s 
coffers.  The  Prussians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  divided 
the  country  into  small  circles,  valued  the  collective  acreage, 
and  in  a  few  years  had  withdrawn  all  exemptions  from 
taxes ;  the  country  now  paid  its  ground  tax,  the  cities 
their  excise.     Thus  the  province  bore  a  double  amount  of 
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others,  who  could  afford  it,  went  to 
greater  rniinl>er  of  the  landed  propriet* 
properties.  Krippenreiters  had  ceast-d ;  t 
that  the  King  considered  it  honourable 
the  culture  of  Lia  gnmnd,  and   that  he 
tempt  towards  those  who  were  not  h 
oflBcers.      Formerly,  law-suita  were  inct 
and  could  scarcely  bo  carried  on  without 
sacrifice  of  money  ;  now  the  number  of 
leas,  because  decisions  were  so  rapid   Unj 
the   caravan   traffic   with   the   east   of   '. 
doubtedly  been  greater ;  the  BiJiowins 
and  also  the  Poles,  became  estranged,  an 
to  Trieste  ;  but  new  sources  of  industry  a 
factories  of  wool  and  cloth,  and  in  the 
linen,  were  established.     Many  were  diss 
new  time,  some  were  in  fact  oppres.sed 
but  few  ventured  to  deny  that  on  the 
improvement. 

But  there  was  another  characteristic 
State  that  made  an  impression  on  the  Si 
obtained  a  maatoiy  over  their  minds, 
devoted  Spartan  spirit  of  tha'so   wlin  S' 
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and  smoked  their  wooden  pipes ;  they  received  very  little 
pay,  and  could  indulge  themselves  in  little,  but  were  from 
early  dawn  till  late  in  the  evening  at  their  post,  did  their 
duty  skilfully,  quickly,  and  punctually,  like  old  soldiers, 
received  and  faithfully  delivered  up  the  money  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  thought  always  of  their  service  :  it  was 
their  honour,  their  pride  ;  and  long  did  the  old  Silesians 
continue  to  relate  to  their  descendants  how  much  they 
had  been  struck  by  the  punctiliousness,  strictness,  and 
honesty  of  these  and  other  Prussian  officials.  There  was 
in  every  district  town  a  receiver  of  taxes  ;  he  lived  in  his 
small  office  room,  which  was  perhaps  at  the  same  time  his 
bedroom,  and  received  in  a  large  wooden  dish  the  land  tax 
which  the  village  magistrate  brought  to  his  room  once  a 
month.  Many  thousand  thalers  were  noted  down  on  the 
long  list,  and  were  delivered  to  the  last  penny  into  the 
State  coffers.  Small  was  the  salary  of  even  such  a  man  as 
this ;  he  sat,  received  and  packed  away  in  bags,  till  his 
hair  became  white,  and  his  trembling  hands  could  no 
longer  lay  hold  of  the  two-grochen  piecea  And  the  pride 
of  his  life  was,  that  the  King  knew  him  personally,  and,  if 
he  ever  came  through  the  place  during  the  change  of 
horses,  he  fixed  on  him  silently  his  large  eyes,  or,  if  he  was 
very  gi-acious,  inclined  his  head  a  little  towards  him.  The 
people  regarded  with  a  certain  degree  of  respect  and  awe 
these  subordinate  servants  of  a  new  principle.  And  not 
the  Silesians  only  ;  it  was  something  new  in  the  world. 
It  was  not  as  a  mere  jest  that  Frederic  II.  had  called 
himself  the  first  servant  of  his  State.  As  on  the  battle- 
field he  had  taught  his  wild  nobles  that  the  higliest 
honour  was  to  die  for  the  Fatherland,  so  did  his  unwearied 
care  and  high  sense  of  duty  imprint  upon  the  soul  of  the 
meanest  of  his  servants  on  the  most  distant  frontiers  his 
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great  idea,  that  bis  tii^t  duty  was  to  live  and  labour 
the  gijod  of  his  King  and  country. 

Tliough  the  proviucea  of  Pnisaia,  in  the  Seven  Y) 
War,  were  compelled  to  do  homage  I9  tlie  EmpiTess 
Elizabeth,  and  remained  for  some  time  incorporated  in 
the  Russian  Empire,  yet  the  officials  of  the  districts  under 
the  foreign  army  and  government  ventiirtMi  secretly  to 
raise  money  and  provisions  for  theii-  King,  and  great  ait 
was  required  for  the  passage  of  the  transports.  Many 
were  in  the  secret,  hnt  there  was  not  one  traitor ;  they 
stole  in  disguise  through  the  Russian  camp  in  danger  of 
their  Uvea.  They  discovered  afterwards  that  they  earned 
little  thanks  by  it,  for  the  King  did  not  like  his  East  Prus- 
sians ;  he  spoke  depreciatingly  of  them ;  seldom  showed 
them  the  same  favour  as  the  other  provinces ;  he  looked 
like  atone  whenever  he  learnt  that  one  of  his  young  offi- 
cers was  bom  between  the  Vistnla  and  Memel,  and  never 
entered  his  East  Prussian  province  after  the  war.  But 
the  East  Prussians  were  nut  shaken  in  tht-ir  veneration 
for  him  :  they  clung  with  true  lovo  to  their  ungracious 
master,  and  his  best  and  taont  intellectual  panegyrist  vae 
Emmanuel  Kant. 

The  life  in  the  King's  service  was  undoubtedly  a  rough 
one :  incessant  were  the  work  and  deprivations ;  it  was 
difficult  for  the  beat  to  do  enough  for  so  strict  a  master, 
and  the  greatest  devotion  received  but  curt  thanks;  if  a 
man  was  worn  out  he  was  probably  coldly  thrown  aside ; 
the  labour  was  without  end  eveiywhere, — new  under- 
takings— scaffoldings  of  an  luifinished  building.  To  any 
ODB  who  came  into  the  countiy  this  life  did  not  appear 
cheerfal,  it  was  so  austere,  monotonous,  and  rough  ;  there 
was  little  of  beauty  or  pleasure  in  it;  and  as  the  baoheloi 
household  of  the  King,  with  his  obedient  servants  and  hia 
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submissive  intimates  taking  the  air  under  the  trees  of  a 
quiet  garden,  gave  the  impression  of  a  monastery  to  a 
foreign  guest ;  so  he  found  in  the  whole  Prussian  r^giTne, 
something  of  the  self-denial  and  obedience  of  a  large 
industrious  monastic  brotherhood. 

Somewhat  of  this  spirit  had  passed  into  the  people 
themselves.  But  we  honour  in  this  an  enduring  service 
of  Frederic  IL  :  still  is  this  spirit  of  self-denial  the  secret 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Prussian  State,  the  last  and  best 
guarantee  for  its  duration.  The  excellent  machine  which 
the  King  had  erected  with  so  much  intelligence  and  energy 
could  not  eternally  last ;  it  was  shattered  twenty  years 
after  his  death  ;  but  that  the  State  did  not  at  the  same 
time  sink, —  that  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
citizen  were  in  a  condition  to  create  a  new  life  on  new 
foundations  imder  his  successors, — ^is  the  secret  of  Frederic's 
greatness. 

Nine  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  which 
led  to  the  retention  of  Silesia,  Frederic  increased  his  king- 
dom by  a  new  acquisition,  not  much  less  in  number  of 
miles,  but  with  a  scanty  population  :  it  was  the  district  of 
Poland,  which  has  since  passed  under  the  name  of  West 
Prussia. 

If  the  claims  of  the  King  on  Silesia  had  been  doubtful,  it 
required  all  the  acuteness  of  his  officials  to  put  a  plausible 
appearance  on  the  uncertain  rights  to  a  portion  of  the  new 
acquisition.  The  King  himself  cared  little  about  it ;  he 
had,  with  almost  superhuman  heroism,  defended  the  pos- 
session of  Silesia  in  the  face  of  the  world  ;  that  province 
had  been  bound  to  Prussia  by  streams  of  blood ;  but  in 
this  case,  political  shrewdness  was  almost  all  that  had 
been  required.  Long,  in  the  opinion  of  men,  was  the  con- 
queror deficient  in  that  justification  which  it  appeared  was 
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ouly  given  bj  the  horrora  of  war  and  tie  accidental  fee- 
tune  uf  the  battie-tield-  But  this  last  acquisition  of  the 
King,  which  was  made  without  the  thunder  of  cannon 
or  the  tiourifih  of  victory,  was,  of  all  the  great  gifts  for 
which  the  Gennan  people  had  to  thank  Frederic  IL,  the 
greatest  and  most  beneficial  During  many  hundred  years 
the  much-divided  Germans  were  confined  and  injured  by 
ambitious  neighbotira ;  the  great  Kiug  was  the  first  con- 
queror who  extended  the  German  frontier  further  to  the  east 
A  century  after  his  great  ancestor  had  in  vain  defended 
the  Rhine  fortresses  against  Louia  XIV.,  he  again  gave  the 
Germans  the  emphatic  admonition,  that  it  was  their  task 
to  carry  laws,  education,  freedom,  cultivation,  and  industty 
into  the  east  of  Europe.  His  whole  country,  with  the 
exception  of  some  old  Saxon  territory,  had  been  won  from 
the  Sclavontans  by  force  and  colonisation  ;  never  since  the 
great  migration  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  the  struggle  for 
the  wide  plains  on  the  east  of  the  Oder  ceased  ;  never  h 
his  house  forgotten  that  it  was  the  guardian  of  the  Gen 
frontier.  Whenever  the  stru^le  of  arms  ceased,  politi 
ciana  contended.  The  Elector  Frederic  William  had 
freed  the  Prussian  territories  of  the  Teutonic  order  from 
the  Polish  suzerainty.  Frederic  I.  had  brought  this 
isolated  colony  under  the  crown.  But  the  possession  q 
East  Prussia  was  insecure ;  the  danger  was  not,  howevi 
from  the  degenerate  Eepublic  of  Poland,  but  from  ' 
rising  greatness  of  Russia.  Fi-ederie  had  learnt  to  consider 
the  Russians  as  enemies  ;  he  knew  the  high-flown  plans  of 
the  Empress  Catherine ;  the  clever  Prince  knew  how  to 
grasp  at  the  fitting  moment.  The  new  domain — Pom- 
merellen,  the  Woiwodschaft  of  Kulm  and  Marienburg,  the 
Bishopric  of  Ermland,  the  city  of  Elbing,  a  portion  o£_ 
Kujavien,  and  a  part  of  Posen — united  East  Prussia  n 
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Pomerania  and  the  Marches  of  Brandenburg.  It  had 
always  been  a  frontier  land ;  since  ancient  times  people 
of  different  races  had  thronged  to  the  coast  of  the  Nor- 
thern Sea  :  Germans,  Sclavonians,  Lithuanians,  and  Finns. 
Since  the  thiii;eenth  century,  the  (Germans  had  forced 
themselves  into  this  debatable  ground  as  founders  of 
cities  and  agriculturists ;  orders  of  knights,  merchants, 
pious  monks,  German  noblemen,  and  peasants  congregated 
there.  On  both  sides  of  the  Vistula  arose  towers  and  boun- 
dary stones  of  the  German  colonists.  Above  all  rose  the 
splendid  Dautzic, — ^the  Venice  of  the  Baltic,  the  great  sea- 
mart  of  the  Sclavonian  countries,  with  its  rich  Marien- 
church  and  the  palaces  of  its  merchants  ;  behind  it,  on  the 
other  arm  of  the  Vistula,  its  modest  rival  Elbing;  further 
upwards,  the  stately  towers  and  broad  arcades  of  Marien- 
burg,  where  is  the  great  princely  castle  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  the  most  beautiful  edifice  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  the  luxurious  low-countries,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Vistula,  were  the  old  prosperous  colonial  properties, 
one  of  the  most  favoured  districts  of  the  world,  and  de- 
fended by  powerful  dikes  against  the  devastations  of  the 
Vistula.  Still  further  upwards,  Marienwerder,  Graudenz, 
Kulm,  and  in  the  low  countries,  Netzebromberg,  the  centre 
of  a  strip  of  Polish  frontier.  Smaller  German  cities  and 
village  communities  were  scattered  through  the  whole 
territory,  which  had  been  energetically  colonised  by  the 
rich  Cistercian  monasteries  of  Oliva  and  Pelplin.  But  the 
tjrranuical  severity  of  this  order  drove  the  German  cities 
and  landed  proprietors  of  West  Prussia,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  annex  themselves  to  Poland.  The  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century  subdued  not  only  the  souls 
of  the  German  colonists,  but  also  those  of  the  Poles.  In 
the  great  Polish  Republic,  three-fourths  of  the  nobility 
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became  Protesta&ta,  and  in  the  Sclavonian  dtBtricts  < 
PommereUen,  seventy  out  of  one  hundred  parishes, 
the  same.  But  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits  brought 
an  unhealthy  cliange.  The  Polish  nobles  fell  back  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  their  sons  were  brought  up  in 
the  Jesuits"  schools  aa  couverting  fanatics.  From  that  time 
the  Polish  State  began  to  decline ;  its  condition  became 
constantly  more  hopeless. 

There  was  a  great  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  Ger- 
mans of  West  Prussia  with  respect  to  proselytising  Jesuits 
and  Sclavonian  tyranny.     The  immigrant  German  nobles 
became  Roman  Catholic  and  Polish,  but  the  citizens  and 
peasants  remained  stubborn  Protestants.     To  the  opposi- 
tion of  languages  was  added  the  opposition  of  confessions ; 
to  the  hatred  of  race,  the  fury  of  contending  fiiiths.     In 
the  century  of  enlightenment  there  was  a  fanatical  perse- 
cution of  the  Germans  in  these  provinces ;  one  Protestant 
chiutih  after  another  was  pulled  down,  the  wooden  ones 
were  burnt ;  when  a  church  was  burnt,  the  villa^s  lost 
the  right  of  having  bells ;  Oennan  preachers  and  school- 
masters were  driven  away  and  shamefully  ill-iised.    "  Van 
Lutkeranttm  ddbit  thaleruin"  was  the  usual  saying  ( 
the  Poles  against  the  Germans.     One  of  the  great  londf 
proprietors  of  the  country,  Starost  of  Gnesen,  from  \ 
family  of  Bimbaum  .was  condemned  to   death,  by  t 
ing  out  Ids  tongue  and  chopping  off  his  hands,  becaiu 
he  had  copied  into  a  record  from  German  books  somsj 
biting  remarks  against  the  Jesuits.     There  was  no  lawl 
and  no  protection.     The  national  paity  of  Polish  nobles, 
in  alliance  wilb  fanatical  priests,  persecuted  most  violently 
those  whom  they  hated  as  Germans  and  Protestants.     All 
the  predatory  rabble  joined  themselves  to  the  patriots  or 
ixmfederates ;  they  hired  hordes  who  went  plundering  about 
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the  country  and  fell  upon  small  cities  and  German  villages. 
Ever  more  vehement  became  Hie  rage  against  the  Ger- 
mans, not  only  from  zeal  for  the  fiEdth,  but  still  more  from 
covetousness.  The  Polish  nobleman  Boskowski  put  on  a 
red  and  a  black  boot:  the  one  signified  fire,  and  the  other 
death  ;  thus  he  rode  from  one  place  to  another,  laying  all 
under  contribution ;  at  last,  in  Jastrow,  he  caused  the 
hands,  feet,  and  finally  the  head  of  the  Evangelical  ^eacher 
Wellick  to  be  cut  off,  and  iJie  limbs  to  be  thrown  into  a 
bog.     This  happened  in  1768. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  shortly  before  the 
Pinissian  occupation.  Dantzic,  which  was  indispensable  to 
the  Poles,  kept  itself,  through  this  century  of  decay,  from 
the  rest  of  the  country ;  it  remained  a  free  State  imder 
Sclavonian  protection,  and  was  long  adverse  to  the  great 
ELing.  But  the  country  and  most  of  the  German  cities 
energetically  helped  to  preserve  the  King  from  destruc- 
tion. The  Prussian  officials  who  were  sent  into  the  coun- 
try were  astonished  at  the  wretchedness  which  existed 
at  a  few  days'  journey  from  their  capital  Only  some  of 
the  larger  cities,  in  which  German  life  was  maintained  by 
old  trading  intercourse  within  strong  walls,  and  protected 
strips  of  land  exclusively  occupied  by  Germans, — like  the 
low  countries  near  Dantzig, — the  villages  under  the  mild 
government  of  the  Cistercians  of  Oliva,  and  the  wealthy 
German  districts  of  Catholic  Ermland,  were  in  tolerable 
condition.  Other  cities  lay  in  ruins,  as  did  most  of  the 
farms  on  the  plains.  The  Prussians  found  Bromberg,  a 
city  of  German  colonists,  in  ruins ;  it  is  not  possible  now 
accurately  to  ascertain  how  the  city  came  into  this  condi- 
tion ;  *  indeed  the  fate  of  the  whole  Netze  district,  in  the 
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lagt  ten  years  before  the  Prussian  occupation,  is  quite  nn- 
kuown.     No  historians,  no  records,  and  no  registers  give 
any  account  of  the  destruction  and  slaughter  with  which 
that  country  was  ravaged.     Apparently  the  Polish  factions 
must  have  fought  amongst  themselves  ;  had  harvests  and 
pestilence   may   have   done   the   rest      Kidm   has   iraok  ■ 
ancient  times   preserved  its  well-built  walls  and  state 
churches,  but  in  the  streets  the  covered  passages  to  tl 
cellars  projected  over  the  rotten  wood  aud  the  fragments  4 
brick  from  the  dilapidated  buildings ;  whole  streets  c 
aisted  of  such  cellars,  in  which  the  miserable  inhabita 
dwelt.     Twenty-eight   of  the  forty  houses  of  the  great 
market-place  had  no  doors,  no  roofs,  no  inhabitants,  and 
no  proprietors.     In  a  similar  condition  were  other  cities. 

The  greater  number  of  the  country  people  lived  in  cir- 
cumstances which  appeared  to  the  King's  officials  lament- 
able ;  especially  on  the  frontiers  of  Fomerania,  where  the 
Windish  Kassubos  dwelt ;  the  villages  were  a  collection  of 
old  huts,  with  torn  thatghed  roofs,  on  bare  plains,  without 
a  tree  and  without  a  garden  ;  there  was  only  the  indigenous 
wild  cherry-tree.  The  houses  were  built  of  wooden  rafters 
and  clay ;  going  through  the  house  door,  one  entered  a 
room  with  a  large  hearth,  without  a  chimney ;  stoves  were 
imknown ;  no  candle  was  ever  hghted,  only  fir  chips 
brightened  the  darkness  of  the  long  winter  evenings  ;  the 
chief  article  in  the  miserable  furniture  was  the  crucifix, 
and  under  it  a  bowl  of  holy  water.  The  dirty,  forlorn 
people  lived  on  rye  porridge,  or  only  on  herbs,  which  they 
made  into  soup,  or  on  herrings,  and  brandy,  in  which  botk  _ 
women  and  men  indiilged.  Bread  was  almost  unknowa« 
many  had  never  in  their  life  tasted  such  a  delicacy  ;  thei 
were  few  villager  in  which  there  was  an  oven.  If  thaj 
ever  kept  bees,  they  sold  the  honey  to  the  citizens,  1 
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as  carved  spoons  and  stolen  bark  ;  and  with  ihe  produce, 
they  bought  at  the  fairs,  coarse  blue  cloth  dresses,  with  black 
fur  caps,  and  bright  red  handkerchiefs  for  the  women. 
There  was  rarely  a  weaving-loom,  and  the  spinning-wheel 
was  unknown.  The  Prussians  heard  there  no  national 
songs ;  there  were  no  dances,  no  music,  nor  indeed  any 
of  the  pleasures  which  the  most  miserable  Poles  partake  of, 
but  stupidly  and  silently  the  people  drank  bad  drams, 
fought,  and  reeled  about  The  poor  noble  also  differed 
little  from  the  peasant ;  he  drove  his  own  rude  plough,  and 
clattered  in  wooden  slippers  about  the  unbearded  floor 
of  his  hut.  It  was  difficult,  even  for  the  Prussian  King, 
to  make  anything  of  these  people.  The  use  of  potatoes 
spread  rapidly,  but  the  people  long  continued  to  destroy 
the  fruit  trees,  the  culture  of  which  was  commanded  ;  and 
they  opposed  all  other  attempts  at  cultivation.  Equally 
needy  and  decaying  were  the  frontier  districts  with  Polish 
population ;  but  the  Polish  peasant  preserved,  in  his  state 
of  poverty  and  disorder,  at  least  the  vivacity  of  his  race. 
Even  on  the  properties  of  the  greater  nobles,  such  as  the 
Starosties,  and  ^of  the  crown,  all  the  farming  buildings 
were  ruined  and  useless.  If  any  one  wished  to  forward  a 
letter,  he  had  to  send  a  special  messenger,  for  there  was 
no  post  in  the  country ;  indeed,  in  the  villages  no  need  of 
it  was  felt,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  nobles  could  not  read 
or  trrite,  more  than  the  peasants.  Were  any  one  ill,  no 
assistance  could  be  obtained  but  the  mysterious  remedies 
of  some  old  village  crone,  for  there  was  no  apothecary  in 
the  whole  country.  Any  one  who  needed  a  coat,  did  well 
to  be  able  to  use  a  needle  himself,  for  no  tailor  was  to  be 
found  for  many  miles,  unless  one  passed  through  the  coun- 
try on  a  venture.*     He  who  wished  to  build  a  house,  had 

•  V.  Held,  ''GeprieseneB  PreTi38en,"p.  41 ;  Roscius,  Westprussen,  p.  21, 
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first  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  get  labourers  from  t 
west.  The  countiy  people  still  kept  up  a  weak  etnig 
with  hordes  of  wolves,  and  there  were  few  villages  i: 
men  and  beasts  were  not  decimated  every  winter,*  If  tl 
small-pos  broke  out,  or  any  other  infectious  illness  eta 
into  the  country,  the  people  saw  the  white  figure  of  t 
pestilence  flying  through  the  air  and  settling  down  i 
their  huts  ;  they  knew  what  such  appearances  betokenet 
it  was  the  desolation  of  their  homes,  the  destruction  of 
whole  communities  ;  with  gloomy  resignation  they  awaited 
their  fate.  There  was  hardly  any  administration  of 
justice  in  the  country ;  only  in  the  larger  cities  were  pow- 
erless eourta  The  Starosts  inflicted  punishment  with 
arbitrary  power ;  they  beat  and  threw  into  horrible  jails, 
not  only  the  peasant,  but  even  the  citizens  of  the  couni^ 
towns  who  rented  their  houses  or  fell  into  their  hai 
In  their  quarrels  amongst  themselves  they  contended  1 
bribery,  in  any  of  the  few  courts  that  had  jurisdictioi 
over  them.  In  later  years,  even  that  had  almost  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  they  sought  revenge  with  their  own 
hands.  . 

It  was  indeed  a  forlorn  country,  without  disctplii 
without  law,  and  without  a  master  ;  it  was  a  wijdemea 
with  only  a  population  of  50(I,(KI0  on  600  square  miles 
not  850  to  tlie  mile.  And  the  Prussian  King  treated  1 
acquisition  like  an  untenanted  pi-airie  ;  almost  at* '. 
pleasure  he  fixed  boundary  stones,  or  removed  them  som 


ount^fl 
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*  When,  in  1816,  the  presant  provinco  uf  Poaon  was  returned  to  Pmsd^  ' 
the  wolvcn  there  sUo  were  the  plague  uf  the  coaotij.     According  to  k 
statement  io  the  Puson  "Pravinxiol Blatter,"  in  thedisCrict  of  Poseo,  from 
Jat  Sept.  1816,  to  the  end  of  Fehraary,  I8]e,  forty-one  wulvea  ware  akin ! 
and  alill  in  the  jear  1819,  io  the  district  of  Wongrowitz,  aiit^cn  childMB  I 
iiud  three  grown-up  persona  were  devoured  hj  wolves. 
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miles  further.  And  then  he  began,  in  his  admirable  way, 
the  culture  of  the  country ;  the  very  rottenness  of  its  con- 
dition was  attitictive  to  him,  and  West  Prussia  became,  as 
Silesia  had  hitherto  been,  his  favourite  child,  that  he 
washed  and  brushed,  and  dressed  in  new  clothes,  sent  to 
school,  controlled,  and  kept  under  his  eyes,  with  incessant 
care  like  a  true  mother.  The  diplomatic  contention  about 
the  acquisition  still  continued,  but  he  sent  a  troop  of  his 
best  officials  into  the  wilderness;  the  districts  were  divided 
into  small  circles ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  country 
valued  in  the  shortest  time,  and  equally  taxed  ;  and  every 
circle  provided  with  a  provincial  magistrate,  a  judicature, 
a  post,  and  a  sanitary  police.  New  parishes  were  called 
into  life  as  if  by  magic  ;  a  company  of  187  schoolmasters 
were  introduced  into  the  country ;  the  worthy  Semler 
had  sought  out  and  drilled  some  of  them.  Numbers  of 
Grerman  artisans  were  hired,  machine *and  brick  makers; 
digging,  hammering,  and  building  began  all  over  the 
country ;  the  cities  were  reinhabited ;  street  upon  street 
arose  out  of  the  heaps  of  ruins;  the  Starosties  were 
changed  into  crown  property ;  new  villages  were  built 
and  colonised,  and  new  agriculture  enjoined  In  the 
course  of  the  first  year  after  taking  possession  of  the 
country,  the  great  canal  was  dug,  three  German  miles  in 
length,  uriiting  the  Vistula  by  means  of  the  Netze  with  the 
Oder  and  Elbe  ;  a  year  after,  the  King  had  given  direc- 
tions for  this  work,  he  saw  loaded  boats  from  the  Oder, 
120  feet  long,  passing  from  the  East  to  the  Vistula.  By 
means  of  the  new  water-wheels,  wide  districts  of  country 
were  drained  and  occupied  by  German  colonists.  The 
King  worked  indefatigably ;  he  praised  and  blamed  ;  and, 
however  great  the  zeal  of  his  officials,  they  could  seldom 
do  enough  for  hiia    In  consequence  of  this,  the  wild 
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Sclavonian  tares,  which  had  shot  up,  not  only  there  \ 
also  in  the  German  fields,  were  brouglit  under,  so  that  e' 
the  Polish  districts  got  accustomed  to  the  new  order  a 
things  ;  and  West  Prussia,  in  the  war  after  1806,  prove 
itself  almost  as  Prussian  as  the  old  provinces. 

Whilst  the  grey-headed  King  was  creating  and  lookin 
after  everything,  one  year  passed  after  another  over  1 
thoughtful  head  ;  all  about  him  was  more  tranquil,  I: 
void  and  lonely,  and  small  waa  the  circle  of  men  iu  whoi 
he  confided.  He  had  laid  his  flute  aside,  and  the  neiR{ 
French  literature  appeared  to  him  insipid  and  prosy  fi 
sometimes  it  seemed  aa  if  a  new  life  sprouted  up  under 
him  in  Gennany,  to  which  he  was  a  stranger.  Unwea^ 
riedly  did  he  labour  for  the  improvement  of  his  army  and 
the  welfai'e  of  his  people ;  ever  less  did  he  value  his  t 
and  ever  higher  and  more  passionate  was  his  feeling  of  t) 
great  duties  of  hie  position. 

But  if  his  struggles  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  may  b 
called  Buperhimian,  equally  so  did  his  labours  e 
to  contemporaries.     There  was  something  great,  but  t 
terrible,  in  the  way  in  which  he  made  the  prosperity  fl 
the  whole  his  highest  and  constant  object,  disregi 
the  comfort  of  individuals.     When,  in  front  of  the  i 
he  dismissed  from  the  service  with  bitter  words  of  blam 
the  Colonel  of  a  regiment  which  had  made  a  great  blundt 
at  a  review ;  when,  in  the  marsh  lands  of  the  Netze, 
calculated  more  the  strokes  of  the  ten  thousand  spades 
than  the  hardships  of  the  labourers,  who  lay,  stricken  with 
marsh  fever,  in  the  hospital  he  had  erected  for   them ; 
when  he  overstepped  in  his  demands  what  the  most  rapid 
action  could  accomplish, — terror  as  of  one  who  moved  in  an 
learthly  element  mingled  with  the  deep  reverence  and 
otion  of  his   people,     Like  Fate,  he  appeared  t 
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Prussians,  incalculable,  inexoiable,  and  omniscient ;  super- 
intending the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest  things. 
When  they  related  to  one  another  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  control  Nature  also,  but  that  his  orange-trees 
had  been  frozen  by  the  last  spring  frosts,  then  they  secretly 
rejoiced  that  there  were  limits  even  for  their  King,  but 
still  more  Uiat  he  had  borne  it  with  such  good  humour, 
and  had  made  his  bow  to  Hie  cold  days  of  May. 

With  touching  sympathy  the  people  collected  all  the 
6a}dngs  of  the  King  in  which  there  was  any  human  feeling 
that  brought  him  more  into  communion  with  them.  So 
lonely  were  his  house  and  garden,  that  the  imaginations 
of  his  Prussians  continually  hovered  about  the  consecrated 
spot.  If  any  one  was  so  fortunate  as  to  come  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle  on  a  warm  moonlight  night, 
he  would  perhaps  find  open  doors  without  a  guard,  and  he 
could  see  the  great  King  in  his  bedroom,  sleeping  on  his 
camp-bed.  The  scent  of  the  flowers,  the  night  song  of  the 
birds,  and  the  quiet  moonlight  were  the  only  guards, 
almost  the  whole  regal  state,  of  the  lonely  man. 

For  fourteen  years  after  the  acquisition  of  West  Prussia, 
did  the  oranges  of  Sans  Souci  bloom;  then  did  Nature 
reassert  her  empire  over  the  great  King.  He  died  alone, 
only  surrounded  by  his  servants. 

In  the  bloom  of  life  he  was  completely  wrapped  up  in 
ambitious  feelings ;  he  had  wrested  from  fate  all  the  liigh 
and  splendid  garlands  of  life, — ^he,  the  prince  of  poets  and 
philosophers,  the  historian  and  the  General  No  triumph 
that  he  had  ever  gained  contented  him  ;  all  earthly  fame 
had  become  to  him  accidental,  uncertain,  and  valueless ; 
an  iron  feeling  of  duty,  incessantly  working,  was  all  that 
remained  to  him.  Amid  the  dangerous  alternation  of 
warm  enthusiasm  and  cool  acuteness,  his  soul  liad  reaches] 
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its  maturity.     He  had.  in  liis  own  mind,  surrounded  with 
a  poetical  liaJo,  certain  individuals ;  and  be  despised  thtti 
multitude  alwut  him.     But  in  the  struggles  of  life  his  ' 
egotism  disappeared  j  be  lost  almost  all  that  was  personally 
dear  to  bim,  and  be  ended  by  caring  little  for  individuals, 
wbilst  tbe   need  of  living  for  the   whole  became   ever 
stronger  in  him.     With  the  moat  refined  self-seeking,  be 
had  desired  the  highest  for  himself;  aud  at  last,  regardless 
of  himself,  he  gave  himself  up  for  the  public  weal  and  the 
lowest.     He  had  entered  life  as  an  idealist,  and  his  ideal 
had  not  been  destroyed  Ly  the  most  fearful  experience!^ 
but  rather  ennobled,  exalted,  and  purified  ;  be  bad  sa(Xi<J 
ficed  many  men  to  bis  State,  but  no  man  so  much  tlM 
himself  -^ 

Great  and  uncommon  did  this  appear  to  bis  contempo- 
raries ;  greater  still  to  us,  who  can  perceive,  even  in  the 
present  time,  the  traces  of  his  activity  in  tbe  character  of 
our  people,  our  political  life,  our  arts,  and  Utcrature, 
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Many  races  of  poets  had  passed  away ;  their  hearts  had 
never  been  stirred  by  vivid  impressions  of  a  hero's  life  ; 
they  celebrated  the  victories  of  Alexander  and  the  death 
of  Cato  in  countless  forms,  with  chilling  phrases  and  in 
artificial  periods.  Now  the  smallest  story  told  at  the 
house-door  by  an  invalid  soldier  caused  transports,  even 
that  the  great  King  of  Prussia  had  been  seen  by  him  at 
the  cathedral  and  had  spoken  five  words  to  him.  The 
tale  of  the  simple  man  brought  at  once,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, before  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  exalted  image 
of  the  man,  the  camp,  the  watch-fire,  and  the  watch. 
How  weak  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  artificial 
praise  of  long-spun  vei'ses  against  such  anecdotes  which 
could  be  told  in  a  few  lines !  They  excited  sympathy  and 
fellow-feeling,  even  to  tears  and  wringing  of  hands.  In 
what  lay  the  magic  of  these  slight  traits  of  life  ?  Those 
few  words  of  the  King  were  so  chaiucteristic,  one  could 
perceive  in  them  the  whole  nature  of  the  hero,  and  the 
rough  true-hearted  tone  of  the  narrator  gave  his  account 
a  peculiar  colouring  which  increased  the  effect.  A  poetic 
feeling  was  undoubtedly  produced  in  the  hearer,  but 
different  as  heaven  from  earth  to  the  old  art  And  this 
poetry  was  felt  by  every  one  in  Germany  after  the  Silesian 
war ;  it  had  become  as  popular  as  the  newspapers  and  the 
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rull  of  the  solditra'  drum.     He  who  would  produce  an  • 
as  a  German  yioei,  must  kuow  how  to  narrate,  like 
honest  man  of  the  people,  in  a  simple  and  homely  wf 
from  the  heart,  and  it  must  be  a  subject  which  would  i 
the  heart  beat  quicker.     Goethe  knew  well  why  he  refei 
the  whole  of  the  youthful  intellectual  life  of  his  tir 
Frederic  II.,  for  even  he  had  in  his  father's  house 
influenced  by  the  noble  poetry  which  shone  from  the 
of  that  great  man  on  liis  contemporaries.     The  great  King 
had  pronounced  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  "  a  horrible  piece, 
yet  he  had  himself  materially  contributed  to  it,  by  giving 
the  poet  courage  to  weave  together  the  old  anecdotes  rf 
the  troopers  into  a  drama.     And  when  Goethe,  in  his 
age,  concluded  his  last  drama,  he  brought  forward  agam 
the  figure  of  the  old  King,  and  he  makes  his  Faust  an 
indefatigable  and  exacting  master,  who  cairies  his  canal 
through  the  marsh  hmds  of  the  Vistula.     And  it  was  not 
different  with  Lessing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  minor  po« 
In  "  Minna  von  Bamhelm,"  the  King  sends  a  decisive  lei 
on  the  stage ;  and  in  "Nathan" — the  antagonism  beti 
tolerance  and  fanaticism,  betwixt  Judaism  and  prii 
— is  an  ennobled  reflex  of  the  views  of  D'Argen's  Jewiell'' 
letters. 

It  was  not  only  the  caflOy  moved  spirit  of  poets 
was  excited  by  the  idea  of  the  King :  even  the  acie: 
life  of  the  Germans,  their  speailative  and  moral  philo'j 
aophy,  were  elevated  and  transformed  by  it, 

For  the  freedom  of  conscience  which  the  King 
at  the  head  of  his  maxims  of  government,  dissolved 
a  spell  the  compulsion  which  the  church  had  hitherto 
on  the  learned.     The   strong  antipathy  which  the 
had  for  priestly  rule,  and  every  kind  of  restraint  of 
mind,  worked  in  many  spheres.     The  most  daring 
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ing,  the  most  determined  attacks  on  esiating  opinions, 
were  now  allowed  ;  the  struggle  was  canied  on  with  equal 
weapons,  and  science  obtained  for  the  first  time  a  feeling 
of  supremacy  over  the  soul.  It  was  by  no  accident  that 
Kant  roae  to  eminence  in  Prussia  ;  for  the  whole  stringent 
power  of  Lis  teaching,  the  high  elevation  of  the  fetJing  of 
duty,  even  the  quiet  resignation  with  which  the  individual 
had  to  submit  himself  to  the  "  categorical  imperative,"  is 
nothing  more  than  the  ideal  counterpart  of  the  devotion 
to  duty  which  the  King  practised  himself  and  demanded 
of  his  Prussians.  No  one  has  more  nobly  expressed  than 
the  gi-eat  philosopher  himself,  how  much  the  State  system 
of  Frederic  U.  had  been  the  basis  of  his  teaching. 

Historical  science  was  not  the  least  gainer  by  him. 
Great  pohtical  deeds  were  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
imaginations  and  the  hearts  of  Germans,  that  every  indi- 
vidual participated  in  them ;  manly  doings  and  sufferings 
appeared  so  worthy  of  reverence,  that  the  feeling  for  what 
was  significant  and  characteristic  animated  in  a  new  way 
the  German  historical  inquirer,  and  his  precepts  for  the 
nation  attained  a  higher  meaning. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  immediately  that  the  Germans 
gained  the  suro  judgment  and  political  culture  which  are 
necessary  to  every  historian  who  undertakes  to  represent 
the  life  of  his  nation.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  histo- 
rical mind  of  Germany  deviated  so  much  from  that  of 
England  and  France,  but  it  developed  itself  in  a  way  that 
led  to  the  greatest  intellectual  acquisitiona 

And  these  new  blossoms  of  intellectual  life  in  Germany, 
which  were  unfolded  after  the  year  1750,  bore  a  tho- 
roughly national  character ;  indeed,  their  highest  gain 
remains  up  to  the  present  time  almost  entirely  to  the 
German.     It  began  to  be  recognised  that  the  life  of  a 
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people  develops  itself,  like  that  of  an  individual, 
ing  to  certain  Datiiral  laws ;  that,  through  the  individi 
souls  of  the  inventor  and  thinker,  a  something  national' 
and  in  common  penetrates  from  generation  to  generation, 
each  at  the  same  time  limiting  and  iningorating  it.  Since 
Winckelman  undertook  to  discern  and  fix  the  periods  of 
ancient  sculptural  art,  a  similar  advance  was  ventured 
upon  in  other  domains  of  knowledge.  Semler  had  already 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  historical  development  of 
Christianity  in  the  oldest  church.  The  existence  of  old 
Homer  was  denied,  and  the  origin  of  the  epical  poem 
sought  in  the  peculiarities  of  a  popular  life  which 
3000  years  ago.  The  meaning  of  myths  and  traditii 
striking  peculiarities  in  the  inventions  aud  creations 
the  youthful  period  of  a  people,  were  clearly  pointed 
out ;  soon  Romulus  and  the  Tarquins,  and  finally  the 
records  of  the  Bible,  were  subjected  to  the  same  reckless 
inquiries. 

But  it  was  peculiar  that  these  deep-thinking  invet 
tiona  were  united  with  so  much  freedom  and  power 
invention.  He  who  wrote  the  "  Laocoon  "  aud  the 
maturgie  "  was  hhnself  a  poet ;  and  Goethe  and  Schilli 
the  same  men  whose  springs  of  imagination  flowed 
full  and  copiously,  looked  intently  into  its  depth,  invi 
gating,  like  quiet  men  of  learning,  the  laws  of  life 
theii'  novels,  dramas,  and  ballads. 

Meanwhile  all  the  best  spirits  of  the  nation  v 
enchanted  with  their  poems  ;  the  beautiful  was  suddi 
poured  out  over  the  German  soil  as  if  by  a  divinity. 
With  an  enthusiasm  which  often  approached  to  worship, 
the  German  gave  himself  up  to  the  charms  of  his  national 
poetry.  The  world  of  shining  imagery  acquired  in  bill 
eyes  an  importance  which  sometimes  made  Iiim 


uireu   m  duh 
im  unjust  tl^l 
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the  practical  life  which  surrounded  him.  He,  who  so  often 
appeared  as  the  citizen  of  a  nation  without  a  State,  found 
almost  everything  that  was  noble  and  exalted  in  the 
golden  realm  of  poetry  and  art ;  the  realities  about  him 
appeared  to  him  common,  low,  and  indifferent. 

How  through  this  an  aiistocracy  of  men  of  refinement 
were  trained, — ^how  the  great  poets  themselves  were  occu- 
pied in  looking  down  with  proud  resignation  from  their 
s?fene  heights  on  the  twilight  of  the  German  earth, — has 
often  been  portrayed.  Here  we  will  only  relate  how  the 
time  worked  on  the  common  run  of  men,  remodelling  their 
characters  and  ideas. 

It  is  the  year  1790,  four  years  after  the  death  of  the  great 
King ;  the  second  year  in  which  the  eyes  of  Germany  had 
been  fixed  with  astonishment  on  the  condition  of  France. 
A  few  individuals  only  interested  themselves  in  the  struggle 
going  on  in  the  capital  of  a  foreign  country  betwixt  the 
nation  and  the  throne.  The  German  citizen  had  freed  him- 
self from  the  influence  of  French  culture  ;  indeed  Frederic 
IL  had  taught  his  country  people  to  pay  little  attention 
to  the  political  condition  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
It  was  known  that  great  reforms  were  necessary  in  France, 
and  the  literary  men  were  on  the  side  of  the  French  oppo- 
sition. The  Germans  were  more  especially  occupied  with 
themselves ;  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  perceptible  in  the 
nation,  of  which  they  had  been  long  deprived ;  they  per- 
ceive that  they  are  making  good  progress ;  a  wonderful 
spirit  of  reform  penetrates  through  their  whole  life :  trade 
is  flourishing,  wealth  increase?,  the  new  culture  exalts  and 
pleases,  youths  recite  with  feeling  the  verses  of  their 
favourite  poet,  and  rejoice  to  see  on  the  stage  the  repre- 
sentations of  great  virtues  and  vices,  and  listen  to  the 
entrancing  sounds  of  German  music.     It  was  a  new  life, 
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but  it  was  the  end  of  tLe  good  time.  Many  years  lata 
the  Qeiimuis  looked  luugingly  hack  for  the  peaceful  jeau 
after  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

If  any  one  at  thia  time  entered  the  streeta  of  a  moderate- 
sized  city,  through  which  he  had  passed  in  the  year  1750, 
he  would  be  struck  by  the  gniater  euergy  of  its  inhsbitanU 
The  old  walls  and  gates  are  indeed  still  standing ;  but  it  '•& 
proposed  to  free  from  brick  and  mortar  the  enttance 
which  are  too  narrow  for  men  and  waggons,  and  to  substi- 
tute light  iron  trellis-work,  and  in  other  places  to  opes 
new  gates  in  the  walls.  The  rampart  round  the  city  inoiii 
has  been  planted  vith  pollards,  and  in  the  thick  shade  of 
the  limes  and  chestnuts  the  citizens  take  their  constitu- 
tional walks,  and  the  children  of  the  lower  orders  breatfif 
the  fresh  summer  air.  The  small  gardens  on  the  citj 
walls  are  embellished  ;  new  foreign  blossoms  shine  amongst 
the  old,  and  cluster  round  some  fr^kgment  of  a  column  or  a 
small  wooden  angel  that  is  painted  white  ;  here  and  thert 
a  summer-house  rises,  either  in  the  form  of  an  autiqiii 
temple  or  as  a  hut  of  moss-covered  bark,  as  a  remembraDce 
of  the  original  state  of  imiocence  of  the  human  race,  id 
which  the  feelings  were  so  incomparably  purer  and  Uie 
restraints  of  dress  and  cojii'ena'ncej)  were  so  much  less. 

But  the  traffic  of  the  city  has  extended  itself  bey<md 
the  old  walls,  where  a  high  road  leads  to  the  city,  and 
suburban  rows  of  houses  stretch  far  into  the  plain.  Muy 
new  houses,  with  red-tiled  roofs  under  loaded  fruit-tteM 
delight  the  eyes.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  city  hu 
also  increased ;  leaning  with  broad  fronts,  gable  to  gable. 
there  they  stand,  with  large  windows  and  oj>en  st-airoases 
enclosing  wide  spaces.  The  ornaments  that  adorn  the  front 
are  still  modestly  made  of  plaster  of  Paris ;  bright  lime- 
ashes  of  ail  shades  are  almost  the  only  characteristics, 
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and  give  the  streets  a  variegated  appearance.  They  are^ 
for  the  most  part,  built  by  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
who  are  now  ahnost  everywhere  the  wealthy  people  of  the 
city. 

The  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Seven  Years'  War  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  citizens  are  healed.  Not  in  vain  have 
the  police,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  admonished  and  com- 
manded ;  the  city  arrangements  are  well  regulated  ;  provi- 
sions for  the  care  of  the  poor  are  organised,  funds  for  their 
maintenance,  doctors,  and  medicine  supplied  gratuitously. 
In  the  larger  cities  much  is  done  for  the  support  of  the 
infirm ;  in  Dresden,  in  1790,  the  yearly  amount  of  funds 
for  the  poor  was  50,000  thalers ;  in  Berlin  also,  where 
Frederic  William  had  done  much  for  the  poor,  the  govern- 
ment warmly  participated  in  rendering  assistance, — ^it  was 
reported  that  more  was  done  there  than  elsewhere.  But 
the  benevolence  which  the  educated  classes  evinced  towards 
the  people  was  deficient  in  judgment — alms-giving  was  the 
only  thing  thought  of;  a  few  years  later  it  was  considered 
truly  patriotic  in  the  finance  minister,  von  Struensee,  to 
remit  to  the  Berlin  poor  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
salary.  At  the  same  time  there  were  loud  complaints  of 
the  increasing  immorality,  and  of  the  preponderance  of 
poor.  It  was  remarked,  with  alarm,  that  Berlin,  under 
Frederic  IL,  had  been  the  only  capital  in  the  world  in 
which  more  men  were  bom  in  the  year  than  died,  and 
that  now  it  was  beginning  to  be  the  reverse.  At  Berlin, 
Dresden,  and  Leipzig,  beggars  were  no  longer  to  be  seen ; 
indeed  there  were  few  in  any  of  the  Prussian  cities,  with 
the  exception  of  Silesia  and  West  Prussia;  but  in  the 
smaller  places  in  Lower  Saxony  they  stiU  continued  to 
be  a  plague  to  travellers.     They  congregated  at  the  hotels 

and  post-houses,  and  waylaid  strangers  on  their  arrival. 

I  2 
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deaths  from  it ;  whole  villages  ha<lH 
but  our  native  land  was  little  ill 
disease  which  still  made  its  ravi^l 
alike — the  small-pojc  It  was  Eurl 
repulsive  visitant  of  blooming  yoJ 
disfigurement.  It  was  the  turaingl 
passed  through  this  malady.  MucI 
has  now  ceased ;  the  beauty  of  oil 
more  secure,  and  the  numbeT  of  disa 
considerably  diminished  since  Jen 
established  in  London,  in  1799,  the  I 
institution. 

Everywhere,  about  this  time,  be( 
want  of  economy,  and  immoderate  1 
working  classes :  complaints  which  c 
in  many  cases,  but  which  must  inev 
the  greater  wealth  of  individuals  in 
of  the  people  in  the  lower  classes, 
before  one  assumes  from  this  a  de 
strength ;  the  awakening  desires  c 
firequently  the  first  i 
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of  the  citizens ;  staid  old-fasliioned  tradesmen  shook  their 
heads,  and  complained  that  their  favourite  old  brew  became 
worse,  and  that  the  consumption  of  wine  among  the 
citizens  increased  immoderately.  In  Saxony  they  began 
to  drink  coffee  to  a  great  extent,  however  thin  and  adulte- 
rated it  might  be,  and  it  was  the  only  warm  drink  of  the 
poor.  The  general  complaint  of  travellers,  who  came  from 
the  south  of  Germany,  was  that  the  cooking  in  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  Thuringia  was  poor  and  scanty. 

The  public  amusements,  also,  were  neither  numerous 
nor  expensive.  Foremost  was  the  theatre  ;  it  was  quite  a 
passion  with  the  citizens.  The  wandering  companies  be- 
came better  and  more  numerous,  the  number  of  theatres 
greater  ;  the  best  place  was  the  parterre,  in  which  officers> 
students,  or  young  oflScials,  who  were  frequently  at  variance, 
gave  the  tone.  The  sensation  dramas,  with  dagger,  poison, 
and  rattling  of  chains,  enchanted  the  unpretending ;  pa- 
thetic family  dramas,  with  iniquitous  ministers  of  state, 
and  raving  lovers  excited  feeling  in  the  educated ;  and  the 
bad  taste  of  the  pieces,  and  the  good  acting,  astonished 
strangers.  The  entrance  of  one  of  these  companies  withm 
the  walls  was  an  event  of  great  importance ;  and  we  see, 
from  the  accounts  of  many  worthy  men,  how  great  was  the 
influence  of  such  representations  upon  their  life.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  comprehend  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  young  people  of  education  followed  these  performances, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  feelings  excited  in  them.  Iffland's 
pieces,  "  Verbrechen  aus  Ehrgeiz"  and  "  Der  Spieler,"  drew 
forth  not  only  tears  and  sobs,  but  also  oaths  and  impas- 
sioned vows.  Once  at  Lauchstadt,  when  the  curtain  fell 
at  the  end  of  the  "  Spielers  "  (Gamblers),  one  of  the  wildest 
students  of  Halle  rushed  up  to  another,  also  of  Halle,  but 
whom  he  scarcely  knew^  and  begged  him,  the  tears  stream- 


o  go  even  once  from  Halle  to  the  tH 
Etadt,  aDd  tbey  ran  back  the  same  night,  si 
their  lectures  the  next  momiDg.  But,  111 
interest  of  the  Germans  in  the  drama,  it  « 
the  society  of  even  the  larger  cities  to  keepi 
theatre.  At  Berlin  the  French  theatre  wal 
G«TnaQ  one,  with  the  proud  title  of  Natl 
but  this,  the  only  one  in  the  capital,  was.l 
visited,  although  Fleck  and  both  the  Unzel 
there.  The  Italian  Opera  was,  indeed,  bd 
but  it  waa  given  at  the  King's  eipense  ;  er 
had  hit)  own  bos ;  the  K'ng  still  sat,  with  hi 
parterre  behind  the  orchestra ;  and  thnougl 
winter  there  were  only  six  representations- 
one  old,  each  performed  three  times.  Then 
the  public  thronged  there,  to  see  the  spU 
court  festival,  and  were  astounded  at  the  gi 
of  elephants  and  lions  in  "  Darius."  It  is  a 
at  Dresden,  also,  the  chUdreji's  theatricals  ii 
far  more  in  request  than  the  great  theatre ; 
which  was  considered  ao  particularly  frivolont 
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The  usual  social  enjoyment,  also,  was  very  moderate  in 
character ;  it  was  a  visit  to  a  public  cofifee-garden.  Nobles, 
officers,  officials,  and  merchants,  all  thronged  there  for  the 
sake  of  some  unpretending  music  and  coloured  lamps.  This 
kind  of  entertainment  had  been  first  introduced  at  Leipzig 
and  Vienna  about  1700  ;  the  great  delights  of  this  coffee- 
drinking  in  the  shade  were  celebrated  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  the  more  frivolous  boasted  how  convenient  such 
assemblages  were  for  canying  on  tender  liaisons.  These 
coffee-gardens  have  continued  characteristic  of  German 
social  intercourse  for  nearly  150  years.  Families  sat  at 
different  tables,  but  could  be  seen  and  observed ;  the 
children  were  constrained  to  behave  themselves  properly, 
and  careful  housewives  caiTied  with  them  from  home  coffee 
and  cakes  in  comets. 

With  the  well-educated  citizen,  hospitality  had  become 
more  liberal,  and  entertainments  more  sumptuous ;  but  in 
their  family  life  they  retained  much  of  the  strict  discipline 
of  their  ancestors.  The  power  of  the  husband  and  father 
was  predominant ;  both  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house  required  prompt  obedience  ;  the  distinction  between 
those  who  were  to  coimnand  and  to  obey  was  more  clearly 
defined.  Only  husband  and  wife  had  learnt  to  address 
each  other  with  the  loving  "  thou " ;  the  children  of  the 
gentry,  and  often  also  of  artisans,  spoke  to  their  parents  in 
the  third  person  plural :  the  servants  were  addressed  by 
their  masters  with  the  "tliou"  but  by  strangers  in  the 
third  person  singular.  In  the  same  way  the  "/le"  was 
used  by  the  master  to  his  journeymen,  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietor to  the  *' schulze"  and  by  the  gymnastic  teacher 
to  a  scholar  of  the  upper  classes ;  but  in  many  places 
the  scholar  addressed  his  Herr  Director  with  "your 
honour.*' 


I 


short ;  the  road  from  Frankfort  to  fl 
aveuues  of  trees,  pavement,  and  footjfl 
the  best  chauaaee  in  Germany ;  the  greafl 
Rhine  to  the  east  was  still  only  a  mil 
persons  of  consequetice  continue  to  trav« 
or  extra  post ;  for  though  on  the  main  roJ 
the  ordinary  post  had  roofa,  they  had  no  I 
considered  more  suitable  for  luggage  J 
they  had  no  side  doors  ;  it  was  neceseaa 
the  mof,  or  creep  in  over  the  pole.  At] 
carriage  the  lu^age  was  stowed  up  t 
fastened  with  cords  ;  the  parcels  also  lay 
keys  of  herrings  and  smoked  salmon  inces 
to  the  benches  of  the  passengers,  who 
occupied  in  pushing  them  back  ;  as  it  wi 
pL^ople  to  stretch  out  their  feet  on  accouni 
they  were  obliged  in  despair  to  dangle  tl 
the  carriage.  Insupportable  were  the  Ic 
the  stations ;  the  carnage  was  never  read 
two  hours ;  it  took  eleven  weary  days 
shaking  and  bruismg,^ujjg^^g^J^^| 
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rails,  so  that  people  could  promenade  on  it,  and  cabins, 
with  windows  and  some  furniture.  An  ever-changing 
and  agreeable  society  was  to  be  found  collected  there,  as 
many  besides  travellers  on  business  used  them  ;  for  Ger- 
mans, after  1750,  had  made  a  most  remarkable  progress  ; 
the  love  of  nature  had  attained  a  great  development.  The 
English  landscape  gardening  took  the  place  of  the  Italian 
and  French  architectural  gardens,  and  the  old  Robin- 
sonades  were  followed  by  descriptions  of  loving  children, 
or  savages  in  an  enchanting  and  strange  landscapa  The 
German,  later  than  the  highly-cultivated  Englishman,  was 
seized  with  the  love  of  wandering  in  distant  countries ; 
but  it  had  only  lately  become  an  active  feeling.  It  was 
now  the  fashion  to  admire  on  the  mountains  the  rising 
sun  and  the  floating  mist  in  the  valleys ;  and  the  pastoral 
life  with  butter  and  honey,  mountain  prospects,  the  per- 
fume of  the  woods,  the  flowers  of  the  meadows,  and  ruins, 
were  extolled,  in  opposition  to  the  commonplace  pleasures 
of  play,  operas,  comedies,  and  balls.  Already  did  the 
language  abound  in  rich  expressions,  describing  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  the  moimtains,  waterfalls,  &c.  ;  and  already 
did  laborious  travellers  explore  not  only  the  Alps,  but 
the  Apennines  and  Etna ;  but  the  Tyi-ol  was  hardly 
known. 

It  was  stiU  easy  to  discover  by  his  dialect,  even  in  the 
centre  of  Germany,  to  what  province  the  most  highly- 
educated  man  belonged  ;  for  the  language  of  faniily  life, 
giving  expression  to  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  heart,  was 
full  of  provincial  peculiarities,  and  those  were  called 
affected  and  new-fangled  who  accustomed  themselves  to 
pronounce  words  as  they  were  written.  Indeed,  in  the 
north,  as  in  the  south,  it  was  considered  patriotic  to  pre- 
serve the  native  dialect  pure ;  the  young  ladies  of  some  of 
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the  best  families  formed  an  alliance  to  defend  the  dialect 
of  their  city  from  the  bold  inroads  of  the  foreigners,  who 
had  come  to  settle  there.  It  waa  said,  to  the  credit  of 
Electoral  Saxony,  that  it  was  the  only  part  where  even  in 
the  lowest  orders  inteUigible  German  was  spokciL  A 
praise  that  is  undoubtedly  justified  by  the  prevalence  fcc 
three  centuries  of  the  Upper  Saxon  dialect  in  the  written 
language,  which  is  worthy  of  our  observation,  as  it  gives  nt 
an  idea  how  the  others  must  have  spoken. 

In  1790,  one  might  assume  that  a  city  eomanmity, 
which  was  reputed  to  have  made  any  progress,  was  situated 
in  a  Protestant  district ;  for  it  waa  evident  to  every  tn>- 
veller  that  the  culture  and  social  condition  in  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  countries  waa  very  different ;  but 
even  in  the  aame  Protestant  district,  within  the  walls  d 
one  city,  the  contraat  of  culture  waa  very  striking:  He 
external  difference  of  classes  began  to  diminish,  wliilst  the 
inward  contrast  became  almost  greater ;  the  nobleman, 
the  well-educated  citizen,  and  the  artisan  with  the  pea- 
sant, form  three  distinct  circles  ;  each  had  different  springs 
of  action,  so  that  they  appear  to  us  as  if  each  belonged  tn 
a  different  century. 

The  moat  confident  and  light-hearted  were  the  nobles ; 
there  was  also  some  earnestness  of  mind  in  them,  not 
unfrequcntfy  accompanied  by  ample  knowledge  ;  but  the 
majority  lived  a  life  of  easy  enjoyment :  the  women,  on 
the  whole,  were  more  excited  than  the  men,  by  the  poetry 
and  great  acientific  struggle  of  the  time.  Already  were 
the  dangers  which  beset  an  exclusive  position  very  visible, 
more  especially  in  the  proudest  circles  of  the  German  landed 
aristocracy ;  both  the  higher  and  lower  Imperial  nobility 
were  hated  and  derided.  They  played  the  pan,  of  litt 
Sovereigns  in  the  most  grotesque  modes ;  they  1 


pan,  of  little— 
iiey  loved  111 
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surround  themselves  with  a  court  of  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
even  down  to  the  warder,  whose  horn  often  announced 
across  the  narrow  frontier  that  his  lord  was  taking  his 
dinner ;  nor  was  the  court  dwarf  omitted,  who,  perhaps 
in  fantastic  attire,  threw  his  misshapen  head  every 
evening  into  the  salon  of  the  family,  and  announced  it 
was  time  to  go  to  bed.  But  the  family  possessions  could 
not  be  kept  together ;  one  field  after  another  fell  into 
the  hands  of  creditors  ;  there  was  no  end  to  their  money 
embarrassments.  Many  of  the  Imperial  nobles  withdrew 
into  the  capitals  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  In  the  Fran- 
conian  bishoprics  on  the  Rhine,  in  Munsterland,  an  aris- 
tocracy established  themselves,  who,  according  to  the  bitter 
judgment  of  contemporaries,  did  not  display  very  valuable 
qualities.  Their  families  were  in  hereditary  possession 
of  rich  cathedral  foundations  and  bishoprics ;  they  were 
slavish  imitators  of  French  taste  at  table,  in  their  ward- 
robes, and  equipages ;  but  their  bad  French  and  stupid 
ignorance  were  frequently  thrown  in  their  teeth. 

The  poorer  among  the  landed  nobility  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  especially  in  East  Germany ;  still,  in 
1790,  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  money  that  circulated 
through  the  country  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
nobles.  On  their  properties  they  ruled  as  Sovereigns,  but 
the  land  was  generally  managed  by  a  steward.  There 
was  seldom  a  good  understanding  betwixt  the  lord  and  the 
administrator  of  his  property,  whose  trustworthiness  did 
not  then  stand  in  high  repute ;  placed  between  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  villein,  the  steward  endeavoured  to  gain 
from  both  ;  he  took  money  from  the  countrymen,  and 
remitted  their  farm  service,  and,  in  the  sale  of  the  produce, 
took  as  much  care  of  himself  as  of  his  master.* 

•  The  complaints  are  very  frequent.  Compare  v.  Liebenrothe  Fragm.  p.  59. 
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The  country  nobleman  vas  glail  to  speud  the  winta 
months  la  the  capital  of  his  district ;  in  summer  ibe 
fashionable  amusement  was  to  visit  the  batlis.  There  the 
family  displayed  all  the  splendour  in  their  power.  HuA 
r^ard  was  paid  to  horees  and  fine  carriages  :  the  noble- 
man liked  to  use  his  privilege  of  driving  four-in-hand, 
and  there  were  always  running  footmen,  who  went  in  front 
of  the  borsea,  in  theatrical-coloured  clothes,  with  a  lai;ge 
whip  thi-own  over  their  shoulders,  and  they  wore  shoes  and 
white  stockings.  At  evening  parties,  or  after  the  theatie, 
a  long  row  of  splendid  carriages — many  with  outriders— 
were  to  he  seen  in  the  streets,  and  respectfully  did  the 
man  of  low  degree  look  upon  the  splendour  of  the  lord& 
They  showed  their  rank  also  in  their  dress,  by  rich  Oft- 
broidery,  and  white  pliunes  round  their  hats  ;  at  the  aa^ 
iiuerade  they  had  a  special  preference  for  the  rose-colouied 
domino,  which  Frederic  II,  had  declared  to  be  a  privilc^ 
of  the  nobility.  Many  of  the  richer  ones  kept  chaplain^ 
small  concerts  were  frequent ;  and  at  their  country  seats, 
early  on  the  Sujiday  morning,  there  was  a  serenade  under 
the  windows,  as  a  morning  greeting  to  the  lady  of  th* 
house.  Play  wa^  a  fatal  amusement,  especially  at  the 
baths;  there  the  German  landed  proprietors  met  together, 
and  played  chiefly  with  Poles,  who  were  the  greatest 
gamblers  iu  Europe.  Thus  it  often  happened  to  the 
German  gentlemen,  that  they  lost  their  carriages  and 
horses  at  play,  and  had  to  travel  home,  involved  in  debt, 
in  hired  carriagea.  Such  mischancea  were  borne  with 
great  composure,  and  speedily  forgotten.  In  point  of 
faith  the  greater  part  of  the  country  nobility  were  ortho- 
dox, as  were  most  of  the  village  pastors ;  but  more  liberal 
minds  clung  to  the  French  philosophy,  Still  did  Paris 
continue  to  issue  its  puppets  and  pictures  of  fashions, 
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hats,  ribbons,  and  dresses  throughout  Germany ;  but  even  in 
the  modes  a  great  change  was  gradually  beginning:  hoops 
and  hair  cushions  were  no  longer  worn  by  ladies  of  ton, 
except  at  court ;  rouge  was  strongly  objected  to,  and  war 
was  declared  against  powder  ;  figures  became  smaller  and 
thinner,  and  on  the  head,  over  small  curly  locks,  the  pastoral 
stmw  hat  was  worn ;  with  men,  also,  embroidered  coats, 
with  breeches,  silk  stockings,  buckled  shoes,  and  the  small 
dress-sword,  were  only  worn  as  festival  attire ;  the  Ger- 
man cavalier  began  to  take  pleasure  in  English  horses,  and 
the  round  hat,  boots,  and  spura  were  introduced ;  and  they 
ventured  to  appear  in  ladies'  rooms  with  their  riding- whips  * 

An  easy  life  of  enjoyment  was  frequent  in  the  families 
of  the  nobility — a  cheerful  self-indulgence  without  great 
refinement,  much  courtly  complaisance  and  good  humour ; 
they  had  also  the  art  of  narrating  well,  which  now  appears 
to  recede  further  eastward,  and  of  interweaving  naturally 
anecdotes  with  fine  phrases  in  their  conversation  ;  and 
they  had  a  neat  way  of  introducing  drolleries.  The  morals 
of  these  circles,  so  often  bitterly  reprobated,  were,  it 
appears,  no  worse  than  they  usually  are  among  mere 
pleasure-seekers.  They  were  not  inclined  to  subtle 
inquiries,  nor  were  they  generally  much  disquieted  with 
severe  qualms  of  conscience  ;  their  feelings  of  honour 
were  flexible,  but  certain  limits  were  to  be  observed. 
Within,  these  boundaries  they  were  tolerant ;  in  play, 
wine,  and  affairs  of  the  heart,  gentlemen,  and  even 
ladies,  could  do  much  without  fear  of  very  severe  com- 
ments, or  disturbances  of  the  even  tenor  of  their  life. 
What  could  not  be  undone  they  quietly  condoned,  and, 

^  ... 

•  Much  that  is  interesting  concerning  the  social  condition  of  the  North 
of  Germany  after  1790  is  to  be  found  in  "  Der  Schreibtisch,"  by  Caroline 
(le  la  Motte  Fouqu^,  pp.  46. 
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The  countryman  still  continued  true  to  his  church ;  there 
was  much  praying  and  peahn-singing  in  the  huts  of  the 
poor,  frequently  a  good  deal  of  pious  enthusiasm ;  there 
were  still  revivalists  and  prophets  among  the  country 
people.  In  the  mountain  countries,  especially  where  an 
active  industry  had  established  itself,  in  the  poorest  huts, 
among  the  wood  carvers,  weavers,  and  lacemakers  of  the 
Erzgebirger  and  of  the  Silesian  valleys,  a  pious,  godly 
feeling  was  alive.  A  few  years  later,  when  the  continental 
embargo  annihilated  the  industry  of  the  poor,  amid  hunger 
and  deprivations  which  often  brought  them  to  the  point 
of  death,  they  showed  that  their  faith  gave  them  the  power 
of  suffering  with  resignation. 

Betwixt  the  nobility  and  the  mass  of  the  people  stood 
the  higher  class  of  citizens  :  literati,  officials,  ecclesiastics, 
great  merchants,  and  tradespeople.  They  also  were  divided 
from  the  people  by  a  privilege,  the  importance  of  which 
would  not  be  understood  in  our  time, — ^they  were  exempt 
from  military  service.  The  severest  oppression  which  fell 
on  the  sons  of  the  people,  their  children  were  free  from. 
The  sons  of  peasants  or  artisans  who  had  the  capacity  for 
study  could  do  so,  but  they  had  first  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation, the  so-called  "  genius  test,"  to  exempt  them  from 
service  in  the  army.  But  to  the  son  of  a  literary  man  or 
a  merchant  it  was  a  disgrace,  if,  after  a  learned  school 
education,  he  sank  so  low  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
recruiting  officera  Even  the  benevolent  Kant  refused  the 
request  of  a  scholar  for  a  recommendation,  because  he  had 
had  the  meanness  to  bear  his  position  as  a  soldier  so  long 
and  so  meekly.* 

In  the  literary  circle  there  was  still  an  external  differ- 

•  Kanfs  works,  xi.  2,  p.  SO.     The  man  in  question  was  one  of  doubtful 
reputation. 
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eoce  from  the  citizen  in  dress  and  mode  of  life  :  it  wag  the 
best  portion  of  the  nation,  in  possession  of  the  highest 
culture  of  the  time.  It  included  poets  and  thinkera, 
inventive  artists  and  men  of  learning,  all  who  won  any 
influence  in  the  domain  of  int«llectual  life,  as  leaders  and 
educators,  teachers  and  critics.  Many  of  the  nobility  who 
had  entered  official  life,  or  had  higher  intellectual  ten- 
dencies, bad  Joined  them.  They  were  sometimes  fellow- 
workers,  frei^uentl;  companions  and  kindly  promoters  flfa 
ideal  interests.  ^M 

In  every  city  there  were  gentry  in  this  literary  aJB 
They  were  scholars  of  the  great  philosopher  of  Konigs- 
beig ;  their  souls  were  filled  with  the  poetic  creations  of 
the  great  poet,  with  the  high  FL'sults  of  the  knowledge  of 
antiquity.  But  in  their  life  there  was  still  much  stern- 
ness and  earnestness ;  the  performance  of  duty  was  not 
easy  or  cheerful.  Their  conception  of  existence  wavered 
betwixt  ideal  requirements  and  a  fastidiouB,  often  narrow 
pedantry,  which  strikingly  distinguished  them,  not  alwan 
advaat^eously,  from  the  nobleman. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  modern  culture,  that  the  impal 
of  intellectual  power  spreads  itself  in  the  middle  of  t' 
nation  between  the  masses  and  the  privileged  cla 
moulding  and  invigorating  both ;  the  more  any  cirt:le  i 
earthly  interests  isolates  itself  from  the  educated  class  4 
citizens,  the  further  it  is  removed  from  all  that  gives  li 
warmth,  and  a  secure  footing  to  its  life.  Whoever  j 
Germany  writes  a  history  of  hterature,  art,  philoe 
and  science,  does  in  fact  treat  of  the  family  history  of  ti 
educated  citizen  class. 

If  one  seeks  what  especially  unites  the  men  of  t 
id  separates  them  from  others,  it  is  not  chiefly  tl 
practical  actiWty  in  a  fortunate  middle  position,  but  thcij 
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culture  in  the  Latin  schools.  Therein  lies  their  pre-eminent 
advantage, — ^the  great  secret  of  their  influence.  No  one 
should  be  more  willing  to  acknowledge  this  than  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer,  who  has  worked  his  way  up 
from  beneath,  and  entered  into  their  circle. 

He  perceives  with  admiration  the  sharpness  and  pre- 
cision in  thought  and  speech  which  his  sons  have  attained 
by  occupying  themselves  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mar, which  are  seldom  acquired  in  any  other  occupation. 
The  unartificial  logic,  which  so  strikingly  appears  in  the 
artistic  structure  of  the  ancient  languages,  soon  gives 
acuteness  and  promotes  the  understanding  of  all  intellec- 
tual culture,  and  the  mass  of  the  foreign  materials  of 
language  is  an  excellent  strengthener  of  the  memory. 

Still  more  invigorating  is  the  purport  conveyed  from 
that  distant  world  that  was  now  disclosed  to  the  learner. 
Still  does  a  very  great  portion  of  our  intellectual  riches 
descend  from  antiquity.  He  who  would  rightly  under- 
stand what  works  around  and  in  him,  and  has  perhaps 
long  been  the  common  property  of  all  classes  of  the 
people,  must  rise  up  to  the  source ;  and  an  acquaintance 
with  a  great  unfettered  national  life,  and  a  comprehension 
of  some  of  the  laws  of  life,  its  beauties  and  its  limitations, 
give  a  freedom  to  the  judgment  upon  the  condition  of  the 
present  which  nothing  else  can  supply.  He  whose  soul 
has  been  warmed  by  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  must  look 
down  with  contempt  on  the  bigotry  of  the  monks ;  and  he 
who  has  read  with  advantage  the  "Antigone"  in  the  ancient 
language,  will  lay  aside  the  "  Sonnenjungfrau  "  with  justi- 
fiable indifference. 

But  most  important  of  all  was  the  peculiar  method  of 
learning  at  the  Latin  schools  and  universities.  It  is  not 
by  the  imthinking  reception  of  the  material  presented 
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to  them,  but  their  minds  are  awakened  by  their  own 
investigations  and  researches.  In  the  higher  classes  of 
the  gjTnnasiums,  and  at  the  universities,  the  students 
liecame  the  intimates  of  earnest  scholars.  It  was  just 
the  disputed  questions  which  most  stirred  them :  the 
inquiries  still  unanswered,  and  which  moat  powerfnllT 
esercised  the  mind,  were  those  which  they  most  loved 
to  impart  Thus  the  youth  penetrated  as  a  free  investi- 
gator into  the  very  centre  of  life,  and,  however  far  hii 
later  vocation  might  remove  him  from  these  investigatioiB, 
he  had  received  the  liighest  knowledge,  and  attained  to 
the  greatest  results  of  the  time  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  greatest 
questions  of  science  and  faith,  by  accepting  or  rejecting 
all  the  new  materials  and  points  of  view  which  he  hsd 
gained.  That  these  schools  of  learning  made  little  jae- 
paration  for  practical  life,  was  no  tenable  complaint.  The 
merchant  who  took  his  sons  from  the  university  to  the 
counting-house,  soon  discovered  that  they  had  not  learnt 
much  with  which  younger  apprentices  were  conversant, 
but  that  they  generally  repaired  the  deficiency  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

About  1790,  this  method  of  culture  had  attained  » 
mucli  value  and  importance,  that  these  years  might  be 
called  the  industrious  sixth-form  period  of  the  Qennan 
people.  Eagerly  did  they  learn,  and  everywhere  did 
active  spontaneous  labour  take  the  place  of  the  olJ 
TnechaniRm.  Pliilanthropically  did  the  learned  strive  U> 
create  educational  establishments  for  every  class  of  the 
people,  and  to  invent  new  methods  of  instruction  by 
which  the  greatest  results  could  be  obtained  from  those 
who  had  least  powers  of  learning.  To  instruct,  to  educate, 
and  to  raise  people  from  a  state  of  ignorance,  was  the 
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general  desire ;  not  that  this  was  useful  to  the  nation  in 
general,  for  the  lower  classes  could  not  enter  into  the 
exalted  feelings  which  gave  to  the  literary  such  enjoyment 
and  elevation  of  mind. 

It  is  true  they  themselves  felt  an  inward  dissatisfaction. 
The  facts  of  life  which  surrounded  them  were  often  in 
cutting  contrast  to  their  ideal  requirements.  When  the 
peasant  worked  like  a  beast  of  burden,  and  the  soldier 
ran  the  gauntlet  before  their  windows,  nothing  seemed  to 
remain  to  them  but  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  studies, 
and  to  occupy  their  eyes  and  mind  with  times  in  which 
they  were  not  wounded  by  such  barbarities.  For  it  had 
not  yet  been  tried,  what  the  imion  of  men  of  similar  views 
in  a  great  association  would  accomplish,  in  bringing  about 
changes  in  the  State  and  every  sphere  of  practical 
interest. 

Thus,  with  all  their  philanthropy,  there  arose  a  quiet 
despondency  even  among  the  best.  They  had  more 
soundness  and  strength  of  mind  than  their  fathers,  the 
source  of  their  morality  was  purer,  and  they  were  more 
conscientious.  But  they  were  still  private  men.  Interest 
in  their  State,  in  the  highest  affairs  of  their  nation,  had 
not  yet  been  developed.  They  had  learnt  to  perform  their 
duties  as  men  in  a  noble  spirit,  and  they  contrasted,  some- 
times hypercritically,  the  natural  rights  of  men  in  a  State 
with  the  condition  under  which  they  lived.  They  had 
become  honourable  and  strictly  moral  men,  and  endea- 
voured to  cast  off  everything  mean  with  an  anxiety  which 
is  really  touching ;  but  they  were  deficient  in  the  power 
which  is  developed  by  the  co-operation  of  men  of  like 
views,  under  the  influence  of  great  practical  questions. 
The  noblest  of  them  were  in  danger,  when  they  could  not 
withdraw  into  themselves,  of  becoming  victims  rather  than 
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heroes,  in  the  political  and  social  struggle.  This  quality 
waa  very  etriking  in  the  construction  of  their  poetij. 
Almost  all  the  characters  which  the  greatest  poets  pro- 
duced in  their  highest  works  of  aii  were  deficient  in 
energy,  in  resolute  courage,  and  political  sagacity ;  even 
in  the  heroes  of  the  drama  with  whom  such  characteristics 
were  least  compatible,  there  was  a  melancholy  tendency, 
as  in  Galotti,  Gotz,  and  Egmont — even  in  Wallensteiu  and 
Faust.  The  same  race  of  men  who  investigated  with 
wonderful  boldness  and  freedom  the  secret  laws  of  their 
intellectual  being,  were  as  helpless  and  uncertain  in  the 
presence  of  realities,  as  a  youth  who  first  passes  from  the 
schoolroom  among  men. 

A  Hcntimentality  of  character,  and  the  craving  for  great 
emotions  on  insignificant  occasions,  Iiad  not  disappeared. 
But  this  ruling  tendency  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
has  not  been  entirely  cast  off  even  in  the  present  day,  was 
restrained  in  1790  by  the  worthier  aims  of  inteUectnal 
Ufa  Even  sentimentality  had  had,  since  Pietism  crept  into 
life,  its  little  history.  Firet,  the  poor  German  soul  had 
been  strongly  affected ;  it  easily  became  desponding,  and 
found  enjoyment  in  observing  the  tears  it  shed.  After- 
wards the  enjoyment  of  its  feelings  became  more  atudenfc 
like  and  hearty. 

When,  in  1750,  some  jovial  companions  passed  in 
extra-post  through  a  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  bacf' 
planted  the  churchyard  with  roses,  the  contrast  of  these 
flowers  of  love  and  the  graves  so  excited  the  imaginatlDn 
of  these  travellers,  that  they  bought  a  bottle  of  wine,  went 
to  the  churchyard,  and,  revelling  in  the  comparison  of 
roses  and  graves,  drank  up  their  wine."      But  the  student 
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flavour  of  roughness  which  was  evinced  in  this  enjoyment, 
passed  away  when  manners  became  more  refined  and  life 
more  thoughtful  When,  in  1770,  two  brothers  were 
travelling  in  the  Rhine  country,  through  a  sunny  valley 
among  blooming  fruit-trees,  one  clasped  the  hand  of  the 
other,  in  order,  by  the  soft  pressure  of  his,  to  express  the 
pleasure  he  derived  from  his  company;  both  looked  at 
each  other  with  tender  emotion,  blessed  tears  of  quiet 
feeling  rose  in  the  eyes  of  both,  and  they  embraced  each 
other,  or,  as  would  then  have  been  said,  they  blessed  the 
country  with  the  holy  kiss  of  friendship  *  When,  about 
the  same  period,  a  society  expected  a  dear  friend — it  must 
by  the  way  be  mentioned  that  it  was  a  happy  husband  and 
father  of  a  family — ^the  feelings  on  this  occasion  also  were 
far  more  manifold,  and  the  self-contemplation  with  which 
they  were  enjoyed,  was  far  greater  than  with  us.  The 
master  of  the  house,  with  another  guest,  went  to  await 
the  approaching  carriage  at  the  house  door ;  the  friend 
arrives  and  steps  out  of  the  carriage,  deeply  moved  and 
somewhat  confused.  Meanwhile  the  amiable  lady  of  the 
house,  of  whom  in  former  days  the  new  guest  had  been  an 
admirer,  also  comes  down  the  stairs.  The  new-comer  has 
already  inquired  after  her  with  some  agitation,  and  seems 
extremely  impatient  to  see  her  ;  now  he  catches  sight  of 
her  and  shrinks  back  with  emotion,  then  turns  aside,  and 
at  the  same  time  throws  his  hat  with  vehemence  behind 
him  to  the  ground,  and  staggers  towards  her.  All  this 
has  been  accompanied  with  such  an  exti*aordinary  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  that  the  nerves  of  the  bystanders  are 
shaken.  The  lady  of  the  house  goes  towards  her  friend 
with  outspread  arms ;  but  he,  instead  of  accepting^  her  em- 

*  The  travellers  were  Fritz  Jacopi  and  his  brother. 
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brace,  soizes  her  baud  and  bends  over  it  so  as  to  conce 
his  face  ;  the  lady  leans  over  him  with  a  heavenly  counta* 
nance,  and  aays  in  a  tone  sucb  as  no  Clairon  or  Diibcni 
could  vie  with,  "  Oh,  yes  j  it  ia  you — ^you  are  still  my  dea 
friend  ' "  The  friend,  roused  by  this  touchtog  voice,  raise 
himself  a  Uttle,  looks  into  the  weeping  eyes  of  his  frieo^ 
and  then  again  lets  his  ince  sink  down  on  her  arm.  Noa 
of  the  bystanders  can  refrain  from  tears  ;  they  flow  dom 
the  cheeks  of  even  the  unconcerned  narrator,  he  sobs,  sa 
is  quite  beside  himself.*  After  this  gushing  feeling  hi 
somewhat  subsided,  they  all  feel  inexpressibly  happy,  often 
press  each  other's  hands,  and  declare  these  hours  of  com 
panionship  to  be  the  most  charming  of  their  life. 
those  who  thus  cumported  themselves  were  men  of  wel 
balanced  minds,  who  looked  with  contempt  on  the  affecta 
tion  of  the  weak,  who  wept  about  nothing  and  made  i 
vocation  of  their  tears  and  feelings,  as  did  the  hair-brainM 
Leuchscnring. 

But  shortly  after  this,  sentimental  nature  received  ) 
rude  shock.  Goethe  had  represented  in  Werther,  the  eo^ 
rowful  fate  of  a  youth  who  had  perished  in  consequence  fl 
these  moods ;  but  had  himself  a  far  nobler  and  more  soutt 
conception  of  sentiment  than  existed  in  his  contemporariq 
His  narrative  was  indeed  a  book  for  the  moulding  of  fiod 
natures,  through  which  their  sentimentality  was  tumei 
towards  the  noble  and  poetic.  Immense  was  the  efifecfc 
tears  flowed  in  streams ;  the  Werther  dress  became  i 
favouidte  costume  with  sentimental  gentlemen,  and  I 
the  most  renowned  female  character  of  that  yeai',  Th* 
same  year,  1774,   a  number  of  tender  souls  at  Wetzlal 


L        hMta 


The   new  giipst  was  Wielaul ;  the  hosts,  Soiiliie   Ijirocha   and  1 
busbtuid ;  nud  the  uiimitor,  FriU  Jacopi. 
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men  in  high  offices  and  ladies,  agreed  together  to  aiTange 
a  solemnity  at  the  grave  of  the  poor  Jerusalem.  They 
assembled  in  the  evening,  read  "  Werther,"  and  sang  the 
laments  and  songs  on  the  dead.  They  wept  profusely  ;  at 
last,  at  midnight,  the  procession  went  to  the  churchyard. 
Every  one  was  dressed  in  black,  with  a  dark  veil  over  the 
face,  and  a  torch  in  the  hand.  Any  one  who  met  the  pro- 
cession considered  it  as  a  procession  of  devils.  At  the 
churchyard  they  formed  a  circle  round  the  grave,  and 
sang,  as  is  reported,  the  song,  "  Ausgelitten  hast  du,  aus- 
gemngen  ; "  an  orator  made  a  eulogy  on  the  dead,  and  said 
that  suicide  was  permitted  to  love.  Finally  the  grave  was 
strewed  with  flowers.*  The  repetition  of  this  was  prevented 
by  prosaic  magistrates. 

But  the  tragical  conclusion  of  Goethe's  narrative 
shocked  men  of  sound  \mderstanding.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  jest  with  flowers  and  doves  :  it  was  convulsive 
earnest.  When  the  respectable  son  of  an  official  could 
aiTive  at  such  extravagance  as  suicide,  there  was  an  end 
of  jest.  Thus  this  same  work  gave  rise  to  a  reaction  in 
stronger  natures,  and  violent  literary  polemics,  from  which 
the  Germans  gradually  learnt  to  regard  with  irony  this 
phase  of  sentiment,  yet  without  becoming  entirely  free 
from  it. 

For  it  was  undoubtedly  only  a  variation  of  the  same 
fundamental  tendency,  when  souls  that  had  become  weary 
of  sighs  and  tears  threw  themselves  into  the  sublime. 
Even  the  monstrous  appeared  admirable.  To  speak  in 
hyperbolies — ^to  express  with  the  utmost  strength  the  com- 
monest things,  to  give  the  most  insignificant  action  the 

•  Leuckhardt  relates  this  in  his  "Lebensbeschreibung,'*  and  there  is  no 
ground  to  doubt  what  is  imparted  by  this  disorderly  man. 
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^r  of  being  sometbiDg  extraordinary — became  for  a  l<Hf  fl 
time  the  fashionable  folly  of  the  literarj'  circle.     Bat  eTa| 
this  exaggeration  disappeared.     About  1790,  the  past  i 
looked  back  upon    with  smiles,  and  the  spirits  of  meo 
were  contented  with  the  homely,  modest  style  in  which 
Lafontaine  and  IfBand  produced  emotion. 

The  growth  of  a  child's  mind  at  this  period  shall  be 
here  portrayed.  It  is  a  narrative  of  his  early  youth — not 
printed — left  by  a  strong-minded  man  to  his  family.  It 
contains  nothing  uncommon  ;  it  is  only  the  unpretending 
account  of  the  development  of  a  boy  by  teaching  and 
home,  such  as  takes  place  in  a  thousand  families.  But  it  is 
just  because  what  is  imparted  is  so  commonplace,  that  it 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  reader. 
It  gives  an  instructive  insight  into  the  life  of  a  i 
family. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  Grea^ll 
poor  teacher  at  Leipzig  was  lying  on  his  deathbed  ; 
long  vexations  and  persecutions  he  had  endured  from  h 
predecessor,  a  vehement  pastor,  had  brought  him  there,^ 
His  spiritual  opponent  sought  reconciliation  -with  the 
dying  man ;  he  promised  the  teacher,  Haupt,  to  take  care 
of  his  uneducated  children,  and  he  kept  his  word.  He 
placed  one  son  in  the  great  commercial  house,  Fregw,  which 
was  then  at  the  height  of  prosperity.  The  young  Haupt 
won  the  confidence  of  his  principal ;  and  when  he  wished 
to  establish  himself  at  Zittau,  the  house  of  Frege  made 
the  needy  youth  a  loan  of  10,000  thalers.  The  year  after, 
the  new  merchant  wrote  to  his  creditor  to  say  that  tuB 
business  was  making  rapid  progress,  but  that  he  shoal 
get  into  gi'eat  difficulties  if  he  had  not  the  same  i 
again.  His  former  principal  sent  him  the  double. 
eight  years  the  Zittau  merchant  repaid  the  whole  loai 
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and  the  dny  on  which  he  sent  the  last  sum,  he  drank  in  his 
hoiise  the  first  bottle  of  wine.  The  sou  of  this  man,  Ernst 
Frieilerioh  Haupt  (he  who  will  give  an  account  of  his  school 
hours  in  his  father's  house),  studied  law  and  became  a 
Syudicus,  and  afterwards  Burgomaster  of  his  native  town  ; 
he  was  a  man  of  powerful  character  and  depth  of  mind, 
and  also  a  literary  man  of  comprehensive  knowledge  ; 
some  Latin  poems  printed  by  him  are  among  the  most 
i-efincd  and  elegant  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  His 
life  was  earnest,  and  he  laboured  in  a  very  restricted 
sphere  with  a  zeal  which  never  seemed  sufficient  to  satisfy 
himself.  But  the  weight  of  his  energetic  character  be- 
came, at  the  beginning  of  the  political  commotions  in 
1S30,  burdensome  to  the  young  democrats  among  the 
citizens.  It  waa  in  the  city  where  he  dwelt  that  the 
agitation  was  carried  on  by  an  unworthy  man,  who  later, 
by  his  evil  deeds,  brouglit  himself  to  a  lamentable  end. 
In  the  bewilderment  of  the  first  movement,  the  citizens 
destroyed  the  faithful  attachment  which  for  thirty  years 
had  subsisted  between  them  and  their  superior.  The 
proud  and  strict  man  was  wounded  to  his  innermost  soul 
by  heartlesaness  and  ingratitude ;  he  withdrew  from  all 
public  occupation,  and  neither  the  entreaties  nor  the 
genuine  repentance  evinced  by  his  fellow-citizens  shortly 
after,  could  make  him  forget  the  bitter  mortification  of 
those  years  which  had  left  their  mark  upon  his  life.  When 
he  walked  through  the  streets,  looking  quietly  before  him, 
a  noble  melancholy  old  man  with  white  hair,  then — it  is 
related  by  eye-witnesses — the  people  on.all  sides  took  off 
their  caps  with  timid  reverence  ;  but  he  stepped  on  with- 
out looking  to  right  or  left,  without  thanks  or  greeting  to 
the  crowd.  From  that  time  he  lived  as  a  private  man, 
given  up  to  bis  scientific  pursuits.     But  his  sou,  Moriz 
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Haupt,  Professor  of  the  Univerdty  of  Berlin,  became  o 
of  our  greateat  philosophers,  one  of  our  beat  men. 
Thus  begins  his  account  of  his  first  years  of  school  :- 
"  My  earliest  recollections  begiu  with  the  autumn  of  ll 
year  1776,  when  I  was  two  years  and  a  half  old.  Wlq 
travelled  to  the  family  property ;  I  sat  on  my  mother's  U 
and  the  soft  bloom  on  her  face  gave  me  great  pl« 
I  was  amused  with  lookiug  at  the  trees  which  appeared  b 
pass  the  carriage  so  quickly.  Still  do  the  same  tre 
stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge ;  still,  when  I  Io( 
at  them,  does  this  recolleetion  of  the  pure  world 
before  me. 

"Already  have   four-and-forty   years   passed   over  1 
resting-place  of  your  holy  dust,  dear  departed  !     So  t 
torn  away  from  us  !     Gentle  as  thy  friendly  face,  must  ti 
soul  have   been  !     I   knew   thee  not ;    only  faint   ; 
lections  remain  to   me.     I  have  no  picture  of  thee,  i 
even  a  sweet  token  of  remembrance.     Yet  shortly  before 
they  sent  me,  uot  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  Leipzig,  I 
stood   ou   the   holy   spot   that    contains   thy   ashes,  aad 
sobbing  vowed  to  thee  that  I  would  be  good  ! 

"  Well  do  I  remember  the  Sunday  morning  on  i 
ray  sister  Rieckhen  was  bom.  Running  hurriedly — 1 1 
got  up  sooner  than  my  brother — and,  unasked  for,  had  r 
into  my  mother's  room.  I  announced  it  to  every  one  t 
I  found.  Some  days  after,  all  around  me  wept 
is  going  away !'  called  out  our  old  nurse,  wringing  I 
hands.  'Away!  where,  then!'  I  inquired  with  astoni 
ment  '  To  beav_en  ! '  was  the  answer,  which  I  did  i 
understand. 

"  My  mother  had  collected  us  children  once  more  roui 
her,  to  kiss  and  bless  us.      My  half-sister  Jettchen,  1 
•Imoet  ten  years  old,  and  ray  brother  Enist,  who  was  foo 
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had  wept.  I — as  I  have  often  been  told,  to  my  great 
sorrow — ^scarcely  waited  for  the  kiss,  and  hid  myself 
playfully  behind  my  sister.  '  Fritz  1  Fritz ! '  €aid  my 
mother,  smiling, '  you  are  and  will  remain  a  giddy  boy  ; 
well,  run  away ! ' 

"  What  I  heard  of  heaven  and  the  resurrection  confused 
my  thoughts;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  mother  would  soon 
awake  and  be  with  us  again.  Some  time  after,  my  brother, 
who  was  much  more  sensible  than  I,  said,  as  we  were 
kneeling  on  a  stool,  looking  at  the  floating  evening  clouds, 
and  talking  of  our  mother :  '  No,  the  resurrection  is  some- 
thing quite  different  I '  But  soon  after  her  burial — it  was 
Sunday — when  I  was  playing  in  the  evening  in  front  of 
our  back  door,  and  a  beggar  spoke  to  me,  I  exclaimed, 
'  Mamma  is  dead ! '  and  ran  away  from  the  nurse  through 
both  courts,  in  order  to  seek  my  father,  whom  I  found 
sitting  sorrowfully  in  his  room.  He  took  me  and  my 
brother  by  the  hand  and  wept.  This  appeared  strange 
to  me,  and  I  thought, '  So,  my  father  also  can  weep,  who 
is  so  old.'  For  my  fietther,  who  was  then  scarcely  forty- 
seven  years  of  age,  appeared  old  to  me, — far  older,  for 
example,  than  I  now  believe  myself  to  look,  at  almost 
the  same  age.  But  children  look  upon  things  differently 
to  others ;  besides  which,  my  father  had  dark  eyebrows, 
in  which  respect  I  have  become  partly  like  him. 

"  Six  months  after  my  mother's  death,  my  father  took 
his  sister  to  live  with  him,  which  altered  our  manner  of 
life  in  many  ways.  Our  life  was  no  longer  so  quiet  as 
before.  Still  sweet  to  me  is  the  remembrance  of  the  tales 
with  which  our  aunt — ^who  was  always  called  by  us  and  all 
the  world,  Frav.  Miihme — entertained  us  in  the  evening. 
As  soon  as  it  was  twilight  we  dragged  her  by  force  into 
her  chair,  and  we  children  sat  round  her  and  listened- 


"We  enjoyed  mdescribablo  pleasu 
in  the  evening,  by  moonlight,  the 
The  view  from  one  window  waa  of  the 
the  forms  of  those  clouds  we  discovere 
or  animals.  There  wa«  a  solomnity 
enhanced  the  charm,  and  when,  in  n 
for  the  first  time  read  Ossian,  and 
spirits  and  misty 
return  in  spirit 
the  poem,  '  Jetzt 

'■  Visitors  ahio,  as  waa  formerly  th 
every  nursery,  related  stories  of  spirits 
we  were  never  tired  of  hearing.  Yt 
who  related  them  believed  in  them,  t 
brother  and  I  give  a  moment's  crede 
Never  did  we  behevo  in  the  Bupemat 
of  fifteen,  we  struggled  against  auperst 
thank  our  half-sister  Jettchen  for  this 
gifts  of  mind.  She  pointed  out  to  us  i: 
laugliahle  side  of  these  tales.  But  the 
lofls  great  power_aniLJU^AiLrilMa^ 


irae   read  Ussian,  and  1 

isty  forms  passed  befotj 
;  to  that  window,  Equfl 
izt  zieh'n  die  Wolken,  LJ 
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punched  our  heads  abundantly.  It  is  scarcely  credible 
but  I  can  affirm  that  at  five  years  old  I  only  read  mechani- 
cally, thinking  all  the  time  of  something  else ;  for  example, 
of  the  flowers  in  our  garden,  or  our  little  dog,  &a  My 
own  words  sounded  strange  in  my  ears.  Therefore  I  was 
often  dreaming  when  I  was  asked  a  question  ;  then 
followed  the  usual  thump ;  but  then  I  thought  of  that. 
Why  was  it  so  ?  It  was  indisputably  for  this  reason,  that 
our  teacher  did  not  know  how  to  attract  young  minds  to 
the  subject.  My  brother  was  a  very  rare  exception  of 
quiet  earnestness  ;  and  yet  who  knows  how  often  even  he 
may  have  been  equally  distracted? 

"  At  five  years  old  we  began  to  learn  Latin.  Jettchen 
translated  glibly  Cornelius  and  Phaedrus,  and  also  the 
French  New  Testament  We  boys  learnt  assiduously 
from  Langen's  and  Kaussendorf 's  grammar,  and  I  had  long 
written  what  we  called  *  small  exercises,'  before  I  clearly 
knew  what  I  was  about.  I  remember  distinctly  that  it 
was  as  if  scales  fell  from  my  eyes'  when,  at  six  years  old, 
I  discovered  that  we  were  learning  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Romans."  (Thus  was  instruction  almost  univer- 
sally carried  on  at  that  time  !) 

"  Nevertheless,  in  many  points  of  view,  I  have  reason  to 
thank  this  teacher.  He  taught  us  to  read  well,  and  by  the 
frequent  recitation  of  good  verses — ^he  did  not  write  bad 
poetry  himself — we  imbibed  early  a  taste  for  melody  and 
harmony.  We  learnt  many,  veiy  many  songs  and  fables 
by  heart.  Learning  by  heart ! — ^a  now  very  antique  expres- 
sion ;  it  was  then  very  frequent  in  the  plan  of  lessons, 
and  it  was  by  this  that  my  memory  became  so  strong. 
We  were  exercised  in  committing  to  memory  whole  pages 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  later  I  often  learnt  off  at  once 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  strophea     In  short,  taken  on  the 
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six  or  eight,  came  to  us.  The  old  people  gladly  gave  a 
supper  to  the  merry  little  folk,  and  they  also  played  with 
them.  Then  on  Monday  we  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  following  Sunday.  Is  it  surprising  that  we  still 
look  back  with  pleasure  to  those  happy  days,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  is  wafted  to  me  like  the  perfume  of 
living  flowers  ? 

"  With  all  my  youthful  gaiety  I  was  still  very  eaniest- 
minded.  Our  mother,  who  had  been  dead  only  three  years, 
was  often  spoken  of ;  we  had  learnt  a  quantity  of  funeral 
hymns,  and  at  six  years  old  I  certainly  thought  more 
frequently  of  death  and  immortality  than  many  youths,  or 
even  men.  What  was  to  become  of  animals  after  death,  I 
had  not  thought  of  till  I  was  five  years  old.  Then  I 
happened  to  see  a  dead  dog  in  the  city  moat,  and  asked 
our  teacher  about  it  *  There  is  no  immortality  for  dogs,' 
he  answered,  which  made  me  indescribably  sorrowful.  It 
was  a  Sunday  evening.  I  told  it  to  my  nurse,  and  wept 
bitterly. 

"At  Easter,  in  1780,  our  new  teacher  came.  He  had 
considerable  knowledge,  and  lived  very  quiet  and  retired, 
as  he  secretly  reckoned  himself  one  of  the  Moravian 
brothers.  We  climg  to  him  with  deep  love,  for  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  us.  With  no  other  man  did  we  prefer 
walking ;  and  all  his  conversation  was  instructive,  for  the 
most  part  religious.  His  endeavours  to  conceal  from  us  his 
inclination  for  that  sect  which  my  father  hated,  gave  an 
air  of  mystery  to  his  words.  We  gained  much  in  serious 
feeling  through  him.  He  accustomed  us  not  to  speak 
lightly  of  God  or  Oesus ;  and  on  his  departure,  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  we  were  so  well  grounded  in  this  that  months 
passed  without  our  once  falling  into  this  error,  and  when 
it  did  happen  we  sorrowed  secretly  with  deep  repentance  ; 
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we  left  our  most  amusing  game  and  prayed  right  heartily  ; 
we  were,  indeed,  ourselves  at  last  iuclined  to  Pietism,  for 
all  wordly  pleasures  were  condemned,  or  looked  upon  ns 
injurious  dissipations.  So-called  books  of  amusement, 
bordering  upon  novels,  were  considered  good  for  notliing : 
1  Gellertr's  dramas  were  reckoned  among  his  youtbful 
Bins  ;  places  of  amusement — balls,  worldly  concerts — were 
■workshops  of  the  devil !  Only  oratorios  were  bearable. 
Ck>medieB  were  undoubted  sins  against  the  Holy  Ohoeb 
On  my  brother,  who  was  naturally  inclined  for  melancholy, 
these  opinions  took  far  deeper  hold ;  he  wept  often  in 
secret  over  his  sins,  as  he  called  them,  I  envied  him  for 
this,  considering  myself  as  a  reprobate  and  him  aa  a  child 
of  God ;  but  with  all  my  endeavours  I  could  not  succeed 
in  being  so  correct !  I  continually  rejoiced  at  the  sorrowful 
emotions  which  often  overcame  my  soft  heart. 

'*  Still,  still  do  I  consecrate  to  thee  my  thanks,  tliou 
good  and  righteous  teacher  !  Thou  wast  the  most  faithful 
shepherd  of  thy  httle  flock  I  He  hves  still,  near  eighty 
years  of  age.  For  thirty  years  I  have  only  once  seen  him, 
but  last  year,  when  my  brother  died,  he  wi'ote  mc  a  letter. 
full  of  faith  and  piety.  In  a  dream — he  attached  much 
importance  to  dreams — he  had  visited  our  house  on  the 
day  of  the  death  of  my  brother,  his  Ernst.  It  is  touching 
to  read  his  assumnces  that  his  convictions  were  the  same 
as  they  had  been  forty  years  before. 

"  Tliere  is  one  blessed  hour  1  bear  in  memory.  He  went 
with  us  to  walk  in  the  city,  and  the  evening  star  glanced 
kindly  down  upon  us.  '  What  are  the  people  alxtve  there 
doing ) '  said  the  teacher.  This  was  a  new  idea  to  us  !  We 
were  moved  with  joyful  astonishment  when  he  said  to  us :  '  It 
is  possible,  even  probable,  that  God's  goodness  has  assigned 
other  planets  n^  a  dwelling-place  for  living,  thinking,  and 
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worshipping  creaturea.'  DelJghted,  elevated,  and  comforted, 
we  turned  back.  It  was  the  coimterpoiae  to  that  Borrow 
which  ftU  upon  me  when  I  heard  that  tliere  was  no  future 
for  anitnala  1 

"  On  Christmas  Eve,  1780,  our  dear  sister  Jettchen  died, 
in  her  fourteenth  year ;  nine  days  before  we  were  playing 
merrily,  when  she  was  euddenly  seized  with  a  pain  in  her 
Btomach,  The  doctor  thought  lightly  of  it,  and  prohahly 
mistook  the  real  cause.  After  seven  days  she  became  viaibly 
worse,  was  weak  and  pale  as  death ;  she  left  her  couch  for 
the  liL'5t  time  in  order  to  reach  us  our  writing  hooka.  Yet 
no  one  seemed  to  anticipate  her  death.  Alas  !  it  followed 
that  Cliristmas  Eve,  early  ;  about  four  o'clock  tbey  awoke 
U3  to  see  her  once  more.  Weeping  loudly  we  rushed  up  to 
her.  She  did  not  know  us.  '  Good  night !  Jettchen  I '  we 
exclaimed,  and  my  father  prayed,  tearfully.  Our  teacher 
stood  by  the  death-bed  and  prayed :  '  Now  take  my  heart, 
and  take  rae  as  I  am  to  thee,  thou  dear  Jesus  1 '  (From 
the  Kottbus  hymn-book.) 

"  She  departed  amidst  these  prayers,  and  lay  there  in 
heavenly  serenity.  My  little  sister  Rieckchen,  three  years 
and  a  half  old,  came  np  and  said  to  the  sick-nurse :  '  When 
I  die,  lay  me  out  in  just  such  a  white  cloth  as  my  JetteL' 
And  seventeen  years  afterwards  the  same  woman  did  it ! 

"  Before  this,  in  the  evening,  we  bad  to  give  our  Chiist- 
raas  greetings.  My  brother  and  Jettchen  exchanged 
greetings — very  beautiful — in  writing.  'She  who  was 
your  chief  is  absent,'  said  my  father,  weeping.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  feast  she  was  buried.  She  lay  in  a  white 
dress  with  pale  pink  ribbons,  a  garland  on  her  brown  hair, 
and  a  small  crucifix  in  her  hand.  '  Sloep  well ! '  exclaimed 
our  old  nurse,  'till  thy  Saviour  wakca  thee  ! '  We  could 
not  speak,  we  only  sobbed.     Often  did  my  dearly  beloved 
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Jettchen  appear  to  me  in  dreams,  always  lovely,  quiet,  and 
serious.  Onco  slie  offered  me  a  wreath  ;  this  was  cona- 
dered  as  a  sign  that  I  was  to  die,  as  I  was  soon  ailer 
seriously  ilL  But  bince  my  childhood  I  have  not  beea  so 
fortunate  as  to  dream  once  of  her.  She  loved  me  tenderiy  1 
I  may  say  very  particularly  so  I 

"  Our  sorrow  was  a  little  alleviated  by  our  tbou^U 
being  distracted  by  a  new  building  of  my  father's,  a  new 
garden-house ;  ho  had  long  wished  for  an  extension  and 
entire  transformation  of  the  garden.  In  less  than  two 
years  all  was  finished,  and  now  we  passed  most  of  onr 
summer  evenings  there.  The  garden  had  ever  been  onr 
place  for  exercise,  and  now  it  was  enlarged.  What  pleasun 
it  was  to  us,  on  the  finishing  of  the  new  building,  for  the 
first  time  to  eat  our  supper  in  the  open  air  I  And  then 
we  were  allowed  to  remain  out  tiU  ten  o'clock,  and  g'l 
about  under  the  starry  heaven  ;  and  my  father  dischaignl 
small  Breworks  for  us  ! 

"  In  May,  1782,  our  good  teacher  left  us,  having  receind 
the  rectorship  at  Seidenbeig.  Our  sorrow  was  great,  VB17 
great !  He  blessed  ua :  '  Keep  steadfastly  to  the  instruc- 
tions I  have  given  you !  Tear  God,  and  all  will  go  well 
with  you  1 '  These  were  his  partir^  words.  I  threw  myself 
on  my  bed  and  wept  upon  my  pillow. 

"  My  father  was  a  strict,  upright,  honourable  man.  He 
had  raised  himself  from  bitter  poverty  to  wealth,  by  hia 
own  exertions.  With  unremitting  activity  he  only  thoi 
of  maintaining  and  extending  his  business ;  of 
employment  to  many  hundred  manufacturers,  and 
securing  an  independence  for  us,  hia  children.  He  worked 
daily  ten  and  often  eleven  hours,  only  his  garden  drew 
him  s.oraetimes  away ;  otherwise  nothing  else  in  the  world. 
Eb  was  bom  to  be  a  merchant,  but  in  the  highest  sense ; 
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small  acciiioutal  gains  he  despised?  and  I  believe  it  would 
liave  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  been  a  retail  dealer, 
He  never  ma^le  use  of  the  frequent  opportunities  of  be- 
coming rich  by  bankniptoies ;  he  walked  steadily  in  the 
straight  path,  and  was  angiy  if  his  servants,  in  his  absence 
at  the  fair,  overcharged  the  purchasers.  Hia  external  life- 
was  a^  simple  aa  his  inward  principles.  Hia  furniture 
remained  almost  imchanged  :  the  inherited  plate  kept  its 
form ;  he  only  attached  value  to  fine  linen  and  good  Rhine 
wine.  Hia  table  was  frugal ;  with  the  exception  of  high 
festival  days,  he  had  usually  only  one  dish  ;  of  an  evening 
frequently  only  potatoes  or  radishea  Wine  only  on 
Sundays,  except  on  a  summer  evening  in  the  garden. 
About  once  a  year  he  gave  an  entertainment,  then  father 
Haupt  woidd  not  do  the  thing  shabbily.  Champagne  he 
could  not  bear ;  this,  therefore,  came  veiy  seldom.  But 
he  delighted  in  old  Rhine  and  Hungarian  wine,  and  bishop 
made  of  Burgundy.  On  Sunday  evenings  he  walked  iu  the 
fields,  and  now  and  then  his  life  was  diversified  by  a  drive. 
He  was,  moreover,  hospitable ;  very  often  foreign  com- 
mercial friends  came,  and  be  frequently  took  hia  favourite 
clerks  from  the  writing-room  to  dine  with  him.  He  was 
fond  of  talking  politic.'',  and  often  took  correct  views  of  the 
future.  Though  he  was  grave,  he  could  be  very  cheerful, 
and  often  joked  with  us.  He  was  open-banded  to  the 
highest  degree ;  gave  much  to  the  poor,  and  gladly  sup- 
ported industrious  people.  Sometimes  a  great  diainclina- 
tion  to  the  hterary  class  came  over  him ;  therefore  be 
frequently  declaimed  against  the  albums  of  the  scholars  ; 
yet  he  never  gave  leas  than  one  thaler  eight  n.  gr.,  often 
double,  nay,  three  and  four  fold.  All  boasting  was  foreign 
to  him,  and  he  hated  all  ostentation  of  riches,  If  he 
heard  that  any  members  of  hia  guild  showed  such  ostenta- 
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without  BUperatitioQ,  agmnst  which,  a 
Popery,  priestly  pride,  and  h3rpocrisiy, 
declaim.  He  thought  clearly  on  the  m 
jocts,  as  he  him-telf  knew,  and  was  indei 
if  he  took,  as  he  thought,  too  free  views 
to  me  ;  when  once  at  Leipzig,  during  a 
expressed  himself  freely  upon  confesstoD 
back  with  grL'at  modesty,  said, '  Yet  I  ai 
Frilz,  for  1  know  that  I  &in  no  deep  th 
had.  as  a  youth,  read  part  of  Wolf's  pf 
but  they  were  too  diy  for  him.  In  his 
he  struck,  as  they  eay,  the  right  nail 
he  was,  like  all  upright  minds,  often  c 
bitter.  If  he  had  once  said,  '  The  I 
nothing  1 '  he  adhered  to  it. 

"  From  his  over-«xtenBive  business,  i 
intelligent  men,  but  only  mere  machine 
saw  but  little  of  him.  He  was  obliged  1 
tutor  and  the  woman-kind ;  the  result 
more  reverence  than  confidential  tenden 
we  loved  him  from  the  bottom  of  our  ht 
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ubjects.  But  all  this  did  nut  tuvn  oiir  hearts  from  her,  as 
yhe  did  us  no  injury,  aud  often  even  took  our  part  against 
the  ill-treatuient  of  our  new  tutor.  It  waa  only  that  she 
waa  not  fitted  to  captivate  childish  hearts.  From  this  she 
took  a  great  aversion  to  our  nurse,  to  whom  we  clung  with 
our  whole  souls,  as  she  had  brought  up  us  four  motherless 
orphans  without  any  assistance.  Belonging  to  a  better 
class — her  husband  liad  rented  a  large  property  at  Wer- 
nigerode — she  had  become  impoverished  by  war,  plunder, 
and  a  succession  of  misfortunes,  her  husband  had  died, 
and  her  children  bad  partly  gone  out  into  the  world  and 
partly  been  brought  up  by  relations.  She  Lad  an  excel- 
lent woman's  head,  a  clear  imderstanding,  endless  good- 
Lumour,  cheerfulness,  aud  suitable  wit.  If  it  is  true  that 
I  have  sometimes  humorous  ideas,  a  certain  share  in  tho 
development  of  this  quality  belongs  to  her.  I  well  remem- 
ber that  I  have  gone  on  for  a  whole  half-hour  with  her 
making  bon-mota  aud  allegories.  '  With  you  I  can  joke.' 
With  this  good  opinion  I  waa  often  rewarded.  Besides 
this  she  was  skilful  in  a  thousand  things,  and  could  always 
give  advice.  She  was  not  disinclined  to  the  '  Stillen  im 
Lancle,'  which  from  her  great  suiferings  the  cup  of  which 
she  had  drained  to  tho  dregs,  could  be  easily  understood. 
Her  heart  was  pure  and  pious,-  and  she  maintained  in  ua 
the  impression  of  our  former  tutor's  admonitions,  when  bis 
successor  would  almost  Lave  exterminated  them  by  his 
teaching  and  course  of  life.  Many  of  her  relations,  and 
also  her  son-in-law  had  become  surgeons,  and  she  had,  as 
a  maiden,  given  medical  assistance,  Therefore  she  pos- 
sessed more  than  usual  knowledge,  and  astonished  a  sur- 
geon when  she  skilfully  set  my  brother's  foot,  which  he 
had  dJKlocated,  She  undi?rstood  osteology  perfectly  ;  pei^ 
haps  indeed  she  sometimes  had  too  much  confidence  in 
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herself,  but  her  remedies  healed  very  quickly ;  and  when 
the  aurgeon  for  four  months  vainly  endeavoured  to  cure 
my  brother's  foot,  and  spoke  of  the  bone  being  rotteu,  ahe 
shook  her  head  ;  he  was  sent  away,  and  in  a  month  the 
foot  was  healed. 

"  The  public  even  believed  that  she  dealt  in  the  black 
art,  but  we  knew  better.  '  I  have  sworn  to  my  lady,'  (our 
mother),  '  to  give  my  life  for  you,  if  it  can  be  of  use  to 
you,  and  I  will  keep  what  I  vowed  on  her  deathbed!' 
Peace  be  to  her  aahes !  her  wish  to  repose  near  '  her  ladj ' 
has  been  fulfilled.  '  CliiUlren !  when  I  die,  I  have  only 
one  request, — lay  me  near  your  mother ;  ah  !  if  I  am  only 
under  the  ledge  of  her  tomb,  I  shall  be  content.' 

"Such  waa  the  state  of  things  in  our  house  when 
the  new  tutor  came — -he  was  in  every  respect  the  con- 
trary of  his  predecessor.  The  one  simple,  straightforward, 
and  just,  avoiding  even  the  appearance  of  evil ;  the 
other  a  frivolous,  flighty  dandy,  who — it  was  then  a  matter 
of  importance — played  with  a  lorgnette,  and  wore  stiff 
polished  boots  even  when  he  preached ;  in  knowledge 
below  his  predecessor ;  in  faith  not  knowing  himself  whi 
he  wished.  The  former  weighed  his  words,  this  one  < 
swore,  and  hia  pupils  soon  followed  his  example, 
danced,  rode,  played  at  cards,  &c.  In  short,  quite  a  coiai 
mon -place  master.  Passionate,  tyrannical,  and  se^ 
upon  our  faults,  or  rather — for  he  did  not  concern  him 
much  with  our  morals — harsh  upon  slight  mistakes  i 
school-room.  And  yet  we  learned  everything  well,  and  knai 
more  than  all  our  playfellows  ;  of  that  I  am  very  certain.  1 

"  He  very  nearly  disgusted  me  with  study,  treating  □ 
with  special  harshness,  fiom  not  understanding  my  ardei 
mind ;  meanwhile  from  this  bitter  my  nature  drew  fortJ 
I  had  often  sufiered  injustice,  from  hence  a 
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the  feeling  of  justice  in  my  soul,  'It  is  better  to  suffer 
wrong  than  to  do  it ! '  often  said  our  nurse  to  me.  And 
out  of  this  sprang  forth  my  zeal  against  oppression,  vio- 
lence, and  injustice  of  all  kinds.  The  very  depths  of  my 
soul  were  stirred  when,  being  innocent,  I  was  ill-treated ; 
suffering  seemed  more  deeply -wounding  when  inflicted  by 
unfeeling  arrogance.  My  brother  and  I  respected  the 
guilty,  if  they  repented.  Tims  it  was  wholesome  to  bear 
undeserved  severity !  And  yet, — so  forgiving  is  the  pure 
soul  of  childhood — that  we  only  hated  the  man  for  the 
moment.  A  friendly  word,  or  one  of  praise  from  him,  and 
all  was  forgotten. 

"  As  the  Pietism  of  the  other  had  not  quite  suited  my 
father,  the  new  tutor,  in  the  beginning,  was  more  thought 
of  by  him.  But  he  soon  learnt  to  know  his  man;  and  God 
knows  how  my  father  himself  could  for  five  long  years 
have  home  the  misconduct  of  this  man,  for  he  wi'ote  him 
insolent  letters  if  he  ever  ventured  to  blame  anything. 
We  never  dared  complain,  for  our  father  did  not  stand  in 
very  confidential  relations  with  us.  So  we  suffered  in 
silence,  and  often  not  a  httle.  Often  have  I,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  words,  eaten  my  bread  with  bitter  tears. 

"  I  must  here  mention,  that  my  first  resolution  to  be- 
come a  preacher  was  extinguished  by  this  man.  '  Law, 
law,'  he  often  exclaimed  to  me,  What  that  meant  waa 
veiy  mysterious  to  me.  At  last,  however,  when  I  heard 
that  there  were  law  professors,  I  understood  it.  It  was 
now  settled  ;  hut  what  attracted  me  in  the  Professorship 
was  the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  public.  If  there  was 
a  vocation  that  suited  me  it  was  this. 

"  Thus  passed  the  years  from  1782  to  1786.  In  the 
beginning  of  1787,  my  brother,  still  not  fourteen  years  old, 
was  put  into  a  counting-house  at  Chemnitz.    Inexpressibly 


"The  picture  of  a  perfect  totor 
More  than  father  and  mother  can  Jo, 
a  noble,  pioua  t«achGr,  of  idmple  life, 
moral  power ;  only  that  scarcely  one  o 
be  found  to  realise  this  itleaL 

"  A  heavy  load  waa  lifted  from  my 
myself  &ee  from  this  tutor's  discipline 
never  experienced  before  stirred  iamell 
grown  up !  Was  it  an  impulse  to  aa 
or  a  lotiging  for  dissipation?  or  yoij 
which  fancied  it  needed  no  guide  1  In 
of  this  kind  entered  my  mind !  It  i 
sciousuess  of  having  suffered  injustice 
fueliug  that  I  was  nut  so  bod,  ajs  he  in  I 
had  often  said  I  was ;  it  was  the  glad 
able  to  strive  indepeudeutly ;  it  was  t 
that  I  no  longer  needed  leading-strin| 
member  the  eveuing  of  the  5tb  of  Apri 
ThursJaj, — how  beautiful  the  sunset 
with  open  heart  to  my  piaj-fellows  of  thi 
ODeninp  to  me._ 
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we  spoke  together.  He  understood  How  to  elevate  my 
feeling  for  learaing.  He  knew  everything  thorougbly. 
He  was  strong  in  Latin,  not  unversed  in  Greek  ;  the 
history  of  the  German  Empire,  and  political  history — but 
above  all,  literary  history, — together  with  geography,  were 
his  favourite  studies.     He  had  not  one  enemy. 

"  Jary  was  not  bom  to  be  a  teacher,  but  he  was  not  with- 
out knowledge,  which  he  had  acquired  by  industry.  Hia 
method  was  defective,  but  he  meant  to  deal  faithfully  by 
his  scholars,  and  looked  after  them.  His  religious  opinions 
were  strictly  orthodox  j  and  I  wept  when  he  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  eternal  happiness  of  Cicero  !  Yet  I  owe 
him  also  thanks ;  he  treated  me  with  earnest  kindness, 
and  when  ho  dismissed  me  in  1791,  the  old  man  said 
weeping :  '  Fare  you  well !  I  shall  not  see  you  again ; 
fare  you  well,  you  are  almost  the  only  one  who  has 
not  vexed  zne  1 ' 

"  Li  Augtist,  1788, 1  partook  for  the  first  time  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  I  looked  up  fei-ventjy  and  repeated  to 
myself  Kretzschmar's  ode ;  '  Let  ua  rejoicing  fill  the  holy 
vaults  of  thy  temple  with  hymns  of  praise.  Invisibly 
though  perceptibly,  does  God's  grace  hover  round  us  1 ' 
Joyfully,  with  heaven  in  my  heart,  did  I  approach  the 
altar !  Nevertheless,  when  in  the  afternoon  I  examined 
myself  during  a  solitary'  walk,  I  was  dissatisfied  with 
myself.  What  I  had  been  taught  concerning  the  meritj 
of  Christ,  appeared  to  me  unintelUgible;  my  groping  hi 
the  dark  about  this,  weakened  the  impression  of  tliat  day. 
I  worried  myself  with  the  idea  of  the  atonement  by  death, 
and  no  ray  of  light  entered  my  souL  Besides  I  loved  tho 
old  heatbouH,  Cicero,  Pliny,  Socrates,  &c.,  more  than  many 
Christians,  together  with  the  Apostles,  more  than  all  the 
Jews  ol'  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  people  of  God  did  not 
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particularly  please  me.  And  yet  it  was  doubtful  wbellier 
GcmI  would  receive  Socrates  as  a  child  of  light.  Maw  m 
the  world,  I  thought,  could  niy  poor  Socrates  help  not 
having  been  bom  later,  not  having  lived  in  Judeal 

"  Thus  I  troubled  myself  and  was  more  sorrowful  thai 
cheerful, 

"  At  Miehaahnaa,  17S8,  my  father  took  me  with  him  to 
Leipzig,  where  my  brother  also  was  to  come.  Oh,  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  again  1  No  language  can  describe 
it !  My  brother's  Principal  allowed  him  leave  everr 
aftemooQ  and  also  many  mornings ;  so  we  could  hsvr 
plenty  of  talk.  I  soon  became  aware  that  my  lootber 
had  read  many  freetlilnking  works  upon  religion,  espe- 
cially many  of  Balirdt'a  His  own  inquiries  led  him  atill 
further.  This  occasioned  me  much  sorrow,  for  Jaift 
strict  orthodoxy  had  laid  hold  of  me.  But  I  was  the 
happiest.  Soon  after,  I  attained  to  clear  views  in  a 
scientific  way,  while  my  brother,  left  to  himself,  wavered 
to  and  fro,  which  was  still  perceptible,  even  in  his  old  age. 
The  insoluble  question — why  reason  was  reason  ? — gaie 
tmspeokable  suffering  to  my  poor  brother.  Undoubtedlj 
my  lighter  tone  of  mind,  my  fancy,  which  gave  me  a 
poetic  feeling,  and  especially  my  disposition  to  give  up 
groping  over  difficult  passages,  were  a  help  to  me.  VTnh 
my  brother  reason  prevailed  too  much. 

"  We  passed  three  blessed  weeks.  To  me  the  Academj 
was  to  some  extent  a  great  pleasure ;  the  Zittauer  studt 
took  pains  to  make  my  residence  agreeable  to  me. 
theatre  we  visited  assiduously,  we  loved  plays  passionat 
and  when  the  actors  were  at  Zittau,  we  had  learnt 
the  guidance  of  the  last  tutor,  to  criticise  with  judgm* 
Don  Carlos  was  given,  Agnes  Bemaner,  and  Kaspor 
Thorringcr ;  deep  was  the  impression  left  upon  ma, 
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I  confessed  secretly  to  myself,  that  I  should  not  find  it 
disagreeable  to  be  an  actor.  Even  in  this  the  idea  of 
public  speaking  exercised  its  charm  upon  me.  A  hundred 
times,  periiaps,  did  we  act  plays  in  that  year,  frequently 
extempore.  It  was  singular  that  the  old  rdlcs,  as  we 
callod  them,  were  particularly  suitable  to  me.  But  comic 
parts  I  could  not  manage,  which,  strange  d&  it  may  appear, 
my  brother  frequently  chose,  although  he  had  qualifi- 
cations for  the  more  serious  ones,  and,  according  to  my 
judgment,  he  often  failed  in  the  comic  parts.  A  friend 
played  the  military  rdles,  to  which  I  had  a  great 
aversion. 

"  How  great  the  advantage  of  public  instruction !  It 
may  sometimes  have  its  defects,  and  unfortunately  schools 
are  often  laboratonea  of  temptation.  But  how  true  are 
t^uiutilian's  words,  that  children  often  carry  to  school 
faults  from  home !  Great  is  the  advantage  that  public 
institutions  are  open  to  inspection,  and  that  freedom  of 
mind  prospers  there  more  than  in  private  education,  and 
emulation  awakens  and  nourishes  the  power  of  self- 
exertion. 

"  These  hours  of  enjoyment  with  my  brother  came  to 
an  end.  On  the  Monday  after  oculi  I  was  introduced, 
after  a  successful  examination,  by  Director  Sintenis.  I 
became  immediately  '  sixth  form  boy '  at  the  third  labia 
This  excited  great  envy  and  caused  me  many  bitter  houra 
I,  who  without  falsehood  and  mahce,  meant  well  by  every 
one,  did  not  understand  what  many  of  the  seniors  meant. 
Finally,  however,  my  good  behaviour  got  the  better  of 
tiiem,  I  remained  just  the  same,  and  bore  much  with 
patience.  It  was  long  before  I  could  conceive  what  envy 
was,  for  I  had  no  touch  of  it  in  my  disposition,  My  more 
acute  brother,  to  whom  I  made  my  lamentations,  wrote  to 
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tne,  'Kead  Gustav  Lindau,  or,  the  man  vho  can  bear  w 
envy,'  by  ireissner.  He  was  right,  and  yet  it  was  not  ^ 
I  was  thirty-five,  that  I  saw  it  in  its  true  light, 

"  When  this  period  of  envy  had  passed  a«ay,  and 
Miiller  said,  'You  sit  in  the  place  that  is  due  to  yon, 
but  tnind  you  maintain  your  pbice,'  a  GuccessiDii  (rf 
happier  days  opened  to  me. 

"Easter  drew  near  ;  I  esamined  myself  and  found  tint 
I  had  been  very  industrious.  With  Miiller  especially,  I 
had  in  the  last  year  done  much.  I  was  behindhand  oatf 
in  Greek,  as  almost  all  were  ;  yet  I  could  get  on.  Jn  Oie 
Imperial  and  Saxon  histoiy  I  was  well  up,  and  in  tbe 
knowledge  of  literature  veiy  strong  for  one  who  v.a&  nw 
seventeen.  In  the  geography  of  couutriefl  beyond  Europe 
I  was  deficient.  Ltitin  I  knew  best  The  most  ready 
amongst  us  could  translate  whole  pages  off  hand,  without 
a  feult,  in  two  or  three  minutes ;  it  was  here  and  there 
improved  in  elegance  and  then  read  aloud.  I  owe  to 
these  exercises  my  facility  in  speaking  Latin,  which  I  WM 
obliged  to  acquire  at  the  University. 

"  The  time  for  my  departure  from  the  academy  was 
come. 

"With  all  my  liveliness,  I  had  also  many  serious, 
even  melancholy  hours.  The  separation  from  my  eistors, 
whom  I  dearly  loved,  disposed  roe  often  to  be  sorrowful  i 
I  especially  loved  the  youngest,  Friederike,  who  clung  to 
me.  Especially  the  last  winter  we  were  inseparable,  it 
was  as  if  she  anticipated  that  we  should  soon  be  part«J 
for  ever, 

"  My  heart  was  pure,  untouched  by  the  allurements  to 
which  I  well  knew  my  fellow  scholars  yielded.  I  had 
already  determined  to  continue  in  the  same  course  ;  this  I 
ma,j  affirm  now  at  the  end  of  thirty  years.    My  chief  fault 
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was  hasty  anger,  which  even  led  me  to  the  verge  of 
giving  blows  ;  and  violent  passion  is  still  the  dark  side  of 
my  character  I  Besides  this,  I  was  bitter  in  my  censure 
of  the  faults  of  others.  Faithful  self-examination  told 
me  all  this  and  more ;  but  I  was  always  forgiving,  and 
any  feeling  of  revenge  would  have  been  impossible  to 
me. 

"  My  heart  glowed  with  friendship;  ingratitude  appeared 
to  me,  85  it  still  does,  a  black  vice.  Finally,  I  must  say 
one  word  of  my  feelings  as  a  youth  ;  to  maiden  charms  I 
was  very  sensitive,  but  never  did  a  faithless  word  pass  my 
lips.  The  loves  of  the  scholars  were  repugnant  to  me, 
but  I  will  not  deny  having  entertained  secretly  a  hope 
that  some  female  heart  might  be  gracious  to  me  ;  but 
pale  and  thin  as  I  was,  I  often  seriously  doubted  the 
possibility  of  it. 

"  The  expression  of  quiet  melancholy  in  the  eyes  of 
L.  V.  D.  attracted  me  early ;  I  had  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  talking  to  her,  and  she  was  the  only  one  of  my  sisters' 
playfellows  with  whom  I  walked,  when  we  rambled  about 
the  garden.  But  she  left  Zittau  soon,  and  never  did  a  word 
escape  my  lips — and  how  could  it  ?  In  1788, 1  saw  her 
again  once  ;  after  that  time  never  again. 

"My  first  school  occupations  drove  away  all  such 
thoughts,  although  I  was  teased  as  well  as  others,  when 
I  had  danced  more  with  one  maiden  than  another  at  the 
school  balls.  Sometimes  undoubtedly  there  were  moments, 
when  from  braggadocio,  I  made  it  appear  as  if  there 
was  something  in  question,  where  certainly  there  was 
nothing. 

"  But  shortly  before  my  departure — at  a  school  ball — I 
met  with  Lorchen  L.,  who  was  destined  by  my  stars,  to  be 
the  companion  of  my  life,  and  entered  into  conversation 
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with  her.  Eveo  then  I  waa  much  channed  with  her !  and 
daaced  oftener  and  with  greater  pleasure,  than  with  aar 
other  maiden.  It  made  me  uneasy  to  fed  that  in  ume 
moDths  I  should  be  away.  The  impression  upoit  me  w 
not  concealed  from  my  class,  and  they  bantered  me ;  and 
I  looked  gloomy.  Even  dming  more  than  six  j^aa 
absence,  her  imago  ever  rose  before  me.  If  there  aie 
inward  voices,  this  was  one  for  me ! 

"The  day  dawned  on  which  I  was  to  take  leave  of 
Zittau,  and  my  eister  was  to  accompany  me  to  Leipoft 
With  tears  I  parted  from  Miiller,  and  with  emotion  from 
all  the  teachers.  In  the  evening  I  look  a  lonely  walk  is 
the  open  air,  the  evening  sky  shone  bright,  the  i«Secti<»i 
fell  on  my  mother's  grave.  Tears  burst  from  me  :  'T« 
mother  1  I  vowed  that  I  would  be  good  ! '  With  hastr 
steps  I  went  home.  '  Now  we  shall  never  more,'  said  mx 
brother,  '  never  more,'  wander  together,  he  would  hare 
said,  but  tears  choked  his  voica 

"  We  slept  little,  talking  almost  the  whole  night,  ami 
early,  about  four  o'clock,  our  travelling  caiTiage  rolled  oai 
of  Zittau." 

Thus  does  a  sensible  man  of  the  time  of  our  father 
and  grandfathers,  relate  the  boy-life  in  a  citizen's  familV, 
honourable  and  serious,  of  strict  morality,  and  no  common 
strength  of  intellect.  Still,  with  depth  of  feeling  is  united 
a  sentimentahty  which  will  perhaps  escit^  a  smile,  perhaps 
touch  the  heart,  It  is  the  secluded  life  of  a  wealtlr 
family,  but  how  earnest  is  the  feeling  of  the  chihl,  hon 
laboriously  he  spends  his  days  !  The  greatest  enjoymcui 
of  the  young  boy  is  in  learning;  he  finds  an  inexhaustibl. 
source  of  elevation  and  enthusiasm  in  the  knowledge  tha^ 
he  imbibes. 

The  narrator  seeks  his  happiness  in  family  life,  in  tiK- 
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duties  of  his  office,  and  in  science  and  art.  He  forms  an 
elevated  and  profound  conception  of  everything.  Politics 
only  distui-b  him.  It  was  not  till  the  next  generation 
that  man's  feelings  were  excited,  their  powers  awakened, 
and  new  qualities  developed  by  the  idea  of  a  Fatherland. 


THE  PEKIOD  OF  ECIN. 
(ISOO,) 

AoAiN  Ji(l  evil  arise  from  France,  and  again  did  a  n 
life  spring  from  the  struggle  against  the  eneiDV- 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  that  country  had  inflictad  I 
deep  wounds  on  German  national  strength,  and  had  unin-  i 
tentionally  awakened  a  new  power  which  victoriouslj 
arrested  her  progress.  The  policy  of  Richelieu  had  been 
the  most  dangerous  opponent  of  the  German  Empire,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  had  been  obliged  to  support  the 
Protestant  party  there,  in  which  lay  the  source  of  all 
later  renovation.  After  him  French  literature  ruled  the 
German  mind  for  a  century,  and  for  a  long  time  it 
appeared  as  if  the  Academy  of  Paris  and  the  classical 
drama  were  to  govern  our  taste,  as  did  the  tailors  and 
peruke  makers  of  the  Seine.  But  indignation  and 
ehame  produced,  in  opposition  to  French  art,  a  poetry  ajid 
science  which,  in  spite  of  its  cosmopolitan  tendency,  war 
genuinely  national.  Now  the  lieir  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion brought  violent  destruction  on  the  declining  empire, 
and  gave  his  commands  on  its  ruins  like  a  tyrannical 
ruler,  till  at  last  the  Germans  resolved  to  drive  liim  away, 
in  order  to  take  their  affairs  into  their  own  hands. 

Defenceless    was    the    frontier    against    tlie     iuvadlne 
Btranger.      Only   on    the    lower    Rhine    there    was    tlit 
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Prussian  realm,  but  along  the  other  part  of  the  stream 
were  the  domains  of  ecclesiastical  princes^  and  small 
territories  without  any  power  of  resistance.  It  was  the 
four  western  circles  of  the  empire,  the  Upper  Rhine, 
Suabia,  Franconia,  and  Bavaria,  which  the  North  Germans 
mockingly  called  the  Empire. 

Even  in  the  Empire,  the  ecclesiastical  territories  and 
Bavaria  were  very  much  behindhand,  in  comparison  with 
Baden  and  Suabia.  The  example  of  Frederic  II.  in 
Pinissia,  and  the  philosophic  enlightenment  of  this  period, 
had  reformed  most  of  the  Protestant  courts,  as  also 
Electoral  Saxony,  since  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Greater 
economy,  household  order,  and  earnest  solicitude  for  the 
good  of  the  subject  became  visible.  Many  governments 
were  models  of  good  administration,  like  Weimar  and 
Gotha,  and  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  great  ladies  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Duchess  Caroline  of  Hesse,  as 
well  as  in  Darmstadt  and  Baden,  there  was  economical 
mild  rule.  Even  indeed  in  the  court  of  Duke  Karl  of 
Wurtemburg  there  was  improvement  He  who  had  dug 
lakes  on  the  hills,  and  employed  his  serfe  to  fill  them  with 
water,  who  had  lighted  the  woods  with  Bengal  lights,  and 
caused  half-naked  Fauns  and  Satyrs  to  dance  there,  had 
learnt  a  lesson  since  1778,  and  on  his  fiftieth  birthday, 
had  promised  his  people  to  become  economical,  and 
had  since  that  been  transformed  into  a  careful  landlord, 
under  whom  the  country  flourished.  Even  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  had  experienced  somewhat  of  this  philosophical 
tendency,  though  imdoubtedly  the  activity  of  an  enlight- 
ened ruler  of  Wurzburg  or  Munster  was  much  limited  by 
the  inevitable  supremacy  of  an  ecclesiastical  aristocracy, 
and  the  increasing  priestly  rule. 

But  the  Imperial  cities  of  the  south  were,  with  the 
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exception  of  Frankfort,  in  a  state  of  decadence ;  they  were 
deeply  in  debt,  and  a  rotten  patrician  rule  preyented 
modem  industry  firom  flourishing.  The  councils  still  con- 
tinued to  issue  high-sounding  decrees,  but  the  SeTiatus 
populuaque,  Bopfingenaia,  or  Nordlvngenaia  as  they  called 
themselves  in  heroic  style,  appeared  only  a  caricature  to 
their  neighbours.  The  renowned  Ulm,  the  southern  capi- 
tal of  Suabia,  once  the  mistress  of  Italian  agency  businesB^ 
had  sunk  so  low  that  it  was  supposed  that  she  must  sdl 
her  domain  to  preserve  herself  from  bankruptcy ;  Augs- 
burg also  was  only  the  shadow  of  its  former  greatness,  its 
princely  merchants  had  become  weak  commission  agents 
and  small  money-changers :  it  was  said  that  the  city  only 
contained  six  firms  that  could  raise  more  than  200,000 
guldea  The  Academy  of  Arts  of  the  city  was  nothing 
but  a  school  for  artisana  The  famous  engravers  made 
bad  pictures  of  saints  for  the  village  trade ;  the  old 
hatred  of  confessions  still  raged  among  the  inhabitants, 
for  its  famed  Senate  was  divided  into  two  factions,  and 
nowhere  did  the  parties  of  Frederic  and  Maria  Theresa 
contend  so  bitterly.  Even  Nuremberg,  once  the  flower 
and  the  pride  of  Germany,  had  been  severely  injured  in 
the  old  bad  time  ;  its  30,000  inhabitants  were  hardly  the 
fiftli  of  that  community  which,  300  years  earlier,  had 
mustered  in  fearful  battle  array ;  but  the  city  was  still  in 
tlie  wny  to  gain  a  modest  position  in  the  German  markets, 
no  longer  by  the  artistic  articles  of  old  Nuremberg,  but 
by  an  extended  trade  in  small  wares  of  wood  and  metal, 
ill  whieli  sonic  of  the  old  artistic  feeling  might  still  be 
jXToeived. 

It  wjw  no  better  along  the  Rhine, — the  great  ecclesias- 
tical street  of  the  Empire, — there  lay,  down  the  stream, 
*^»e  residences  of  three  ecclesiastical  Electors  in  succession. 
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In  the  Electorate  of  Mainz,  which,  from  olden  times,  had 
frequently  maintained  a  great  independence  within  the 
church,  two  intellectual  rulers  had  undoubtedly  given  an 
enlightened  aspect  to  a  part  of  their  clergy,  and  to  the 
new  portions  of  their  city ;  but  in  the  old  city  and  trades, 
little  of  the  new  time  was  to  be  perceived,  and  the  pre- 
bendaries who  read  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  by  no 
means  an  unqualified  gain,  at  least  for  the  morality  of 
the  citizen.  But  the  great  Cologne  was  in  the  worst 
repute ;  the  dung-heaps  lay  all  day  in  the  streets,  which 
were  not  lighted,  the  pavement  was  miserable,  and  on 
dark  evenings  the  necks  and  limbs  of  passengers  were  in 
great  danger,  the  roads  also  were  insecure,  filled  with 
idling  ragamuffins.  The  beggars  formed  a  great  guild, 
counting  5000  heads ;  till  noon  they  sat  and  lay  at  the 
church  doors  in  rows,  many  on  chairs,  the  possession  of 
one  of  which  was  considered  as  a  secure  rent,  and  assigned 
as  dowry  to  the  beggar's  children ;  when  they  left  their 
places,  they  went  to  the  houses  to  demand  food  for  dinner ; 
they  were  a  coai-se,  wicked  set.*  On  the  whole,  it  is 
known  that  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  treated  the  citizens 
and  peasants  with  comparative  mildness,  and  the  military 
compulsion  was  less  burdensome,  but  they  did  little  for 
the  industry  or  cultivation  of  the  people. 

After  them,  in  this  respect,  Bavaria  was  in  worst  repute, 
and  no  other  people  since  that  has  made  such  great  pro- 
gress ;  but  about  1790  it  was  said  to  be  most  behindhand 
in  wealth  and  morals;  the  cities,  with  the  exception  of 
Munich,  looked  decayed,  and  were  poorly  populated :  idle- 
ness  and   beggary  spread   everywhere;    except  brewers, 

•  "  Reise  von  Mainz  nach  Coin  im  Jahre,  1794,"  p.  222  ;  "Briefe  eines 
rcisenden  Franzosen,  1784,"  IL,  p.  253.  Both  booku  are  only  to  be  read 
with  caution.* 
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bakers,  and  innkeepers^  there  were  no  wealthy  peopk 
Even  in  Munidi,  oountless  beggars  loitered  about,  mixad 
with  numbers  of  modish,  dandified  offioials ;  there  waino 
national  industry,  only  some  manufactures  of  artiolei  of 
luxury  favoured  by  the  government.  Not  long  ago  it  vis 
maintained  by  a  Bavarian  monthly  journal,  that  manu* 
faoturing  activity  and  the  like  were  not  very  practicable 
for  Bavarians,  because  the  great  river  of  the  oountiy 
flowed  to  Austria,  and  a  competition  with  the  Imperial 
hereditary  States  was  not  poesibla  The  most  flouriishiiig 
countries  in  Germany,  next  to  the  small  temtoriea  on  the 
North  Sea,  were  then  Electoral  Saxony  and  the  ooontiy 
of  the  Lower  Bhine«  up  to .  the  Westpbalian  county  d 
Mark  ;  and  this  is  Uttle  altered. 

To  those  who  dwelt  in  the  Empire  the  inhabitants  of 
the  North  were  a  remote  people,  but  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  considering  Prussia  and  Austria  also  a3  foreign 
powers. 

Of  the  people  in  Austria  the  citizens  of  the  Empire 
knew  little.  Even  the  Bavarian,  before  whose  eyes  his 
Danube  flowed  to  Vienna,  desired  no  intercourse  with 
these  neighbours;  he  preferred  looking  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Tyrol,  for  the  hatred  which  so  readily  divides 
frontier  people  was  there  in  full  force.  The  Saxon  had 
important  trade  with  the  Germans  ui  Northern  Bohemia ; 
it  mattered  little  to  him  what  lay  beyond ;  it  was  a  foreign 
race,  in  evil  repute,  from  the  old  war.  To  other  Ger- 
mans the  *' Bohemian  Mountains"  and  aa  unknown  land 
signified  the  same  thing.  The  nations  which  dwelt  along 
the  Danube,  amongst  them  Czechs,  Moravians,  Italians, 
Slovenes,  Magyars,  and  Slovaks,  were  a  vigorous,  powerful 
race,  of  ancient  German  blood  ;  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
had    little  injured  their  stately  carriage   and  •  personal 
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beauty,  but  their  own  rulers  had  estranged  them  from 
Germany.  By  persecution,  not  only  the  heretics,  but  also 
the  activity  and  culture  of  those  who  remained,  had  been 
frightened  away ;  but  a  life  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure 
still  pulsated  in  the  great  capital  Any  one  who  wished 
to  enjoy  himself  went  there — Hungarians,  Bohemians,  and 
nobles  from  the  Empire.  Germany  lay  outside  the  Vienna 
world,  and  they  thought  little  of  it 

Undoubtedly  the  ruler  of  Austria  was  also  the  Emperor 
of  Germany.  The  double  eagle  hung  against  all  the 
post-houses  in  the  Empire,  and  when  the  Emperor  died, 
according  to  old  custom,  the  church  bells  tolled.  Any  one 
who  sought  for  armorial  bearings,  or  quarrelled  about  pri- 
vileges, went  to  the  Imperial  court ;  otherwise  the  Empire 
knew  nothing  of  the  Emperor  or  his  supremacy.  When 
the  soldiers  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  came  together 
with  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  they  were  derided  as 
good-for-nothing  people ;  the  "  Koatheviel "  *  and  the 
"  Schwabische  Kragen "  hated  each  other  intensely ; 
when  the  Austrian  received  a  blow,  no  one  was  better 
pleased  than  the  contingent  from  the  Empire. 

Even  among  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  small  rulers 
did  not  live  in  peace ;  insulting  language  and  blows  were 
common ;  the  Mainzers  attacked  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  when  the  French  occupied  Electoral 
Mainz,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palatinate  and  Darmstadt 
rejoiced  in  the  suflferings  of  their  neighbours.^ 

*  Slang  terms  of  the  period,  ridiculing  their  keen  appetites  and  grotesque 
uniforms. — Tr. 

t  ''Schilderung  der  jetcgen  Reichsarmee,*'  1796-S.  This  interesting 
description  is  often  quoted,  but  it  is  not  quite  trustworthy.  The  author  is 
that  Lauckhart,  a  disorderly  theologian,  who  made  the  Rhine  campaign  as 
a  musketeer  in  the  regiment  Thadden.  His  autobiography  is  as  instructiTo 
as  it  is  repulsive. 
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The  mass  of  the  people  in  the  Empire  lived  quietly  to 
themselves.  The  peasant  performed  his  service,  and  the 
citizen  worked ;  both  had  been  worse  off  than  now,  bat 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  earning  a  livelihood.  If  they 
had  a  mild  ruler,  they  served  him  willingly  ;  the  citizens 
cluDg  to  the  city  and  province  whose  dialect  they  spoke ; 
they  frequently  bore  great  attachment  to  their  little  State, 
which  enclosed  almost  all  that  they .  knew,  and  whose 
helplessness  they  only  imperfectly  understood.  When  it 
became  a  cipher,  they  did  not  the  more  know  what 
they  were,  and  asked  one  another  with  anxious  curiosity 
what  they  should  now  become.  It  was  an  old,  quiet 
misery! 

The  new  ideas  that  came  from  France  undoubtedly 
somewhat  disquieted  them  ;  things  were  better  there  than 
with  them ;  they  listened  complacently  to  foreign  emis- 
saries ;  they  put  their  heads  together,  and  determined, 
sometimes  in  the  evening  perhaps,  to  abolish  what  an- 
noyed them ;  they  also  sent  petitions  to  their  worthy 
rulers.  The  peasants  here  and  there  became  more  difficult 
to  manage  ;  but  as  long  as  .the  French  did  not  come,  the 
movement  was  a  mere  curl  of  the  waves ;  and  when 
the  French  Custine  gained  Mainz,  he  called  the  Guild 
together,  and  each  one  was  to  give  in  a  project  of  a  con- 
stitution. This  took  place.  The  penike-makers  produced 
one  :  "  We  wish  to  be  diminished  to  five-and-thirty,  and 
the  Crab  (thus  a  master  was  called)  shall  be  our  president 
of  the  council."  The  hackney-coachmen  declared,  "  We 
will  pay  no  more  bridge  tolls ;  then,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, any  one  may  be  our  Elector  who  wishes  !  "  No 
Guild  thought  of  a  republic  and  constitution.  This  was 
the  condition  of  the  small  States  of  the  Empire  in  the  cen- 
tury of  enlightenment 
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The  people  of  the  Imperial  States  knew  well  that  the 
larger  ones  held  them  in  contempt  for  their  want  of  mili- 
tary capacity;  and  it  was  natural  that  in  these  small  States 
no  martial  spirit  should  exist  Unwillingly  did  they  form 
regiments  from  five,  ten,  or  more  contemptible  contingents  ; 
soldiers  and  officers  in  the  same  regiment  often  quarrelled ; 
the  uniforms  were  scarcely  the  same  colour,  nor  the  word 
of  command.  The  citizens  despised  their  soldiers;  it 
was  told  jeeringly  that  the  Mainz  soldiers  at  their  post 
cut  pegs  for  the  shoemakers ;  that  the  guard  at  Gmiind 
presented  arms  to  every  well-dressed  foot-passenger,  and 
then  stretched  out  their  hats  and  begged  for  a  donation  ; 
that  a  man  in  uniform  was  despised  and  excluded  from 
every  society ;  that  the  wives  and  mistresses  of  the  officers 
took  the  field  with  children  and  ninepins  ;  that  the  wea- 
pons and  discipline  were  miserable,  and  all  the  material  of 
war  imperfect.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  great  misfortime, 
and  apparent  to  everybody.  The  worst  troops  in  the 
world  were  to  be  found  in  the  Imperial  regiments,  but 
there  were  some  better  companies  among  them,  and 
some  officers  of  capacity.  Even  out  of  this  bad  material 
a  foreign  conqueror  was  able  afterwards  to  make  good 
soldiers ;  for  the  Germans  have  always  fought  bravely 
when  they  have  been  well  led.  Besides  the  Prussians, 
there  were  some  other  small  corps  cParmeey  in  well- 
deserved  estimation — ^the  Saxon,  Brunswick,  Hanoverian, 
and  Hessian. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  military  power  of  Germany  was 
not  altogether  unsatisfactory ;  it  could  well  bear  some 
occasional  bad  elements,  and  still,  in  point  of  number  and 
valour,  cope  with  any  army  in  the  world.  The  cause  of 
decay  in  the  army  was  not  the  composition  of  the  army 
itself,  but  discord  and  bad  leading. 
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After  1790,  deatxuction  burst  upon  the  Empire — vsk 
.  upon  wave  broke  over  it  from  west  to  east. 

First  came  into  the  country  the  white  Fetreb  of  At 
BourboUiB,  precuraorB  of  the  storm — the  emi^rnukta.  That 
were  many  valiant  men  among  them,  but  the  lai^er  imi*- 
ber,  who  gave  character  and  repute  to  the  whole,  wm 
wortliless,  reckJess  rabble.  Like  a  pestilence,  tbe/  cor- 
rupted the  morals  of  the  cities  in  wliicb  they  lonud 
themselves,  and  the  courts  of  small,  simple  Sorcmgn 
who  felt  themselves  honoured  by  receiving  these  dittiD- 
guished  adventurers.  Cohlentz,  the  seat  of  govenunent 
of  Electoral  Trerea,  was  their  head -quarters,  and  that  dtj 
was  the  first  where  their  immorality  brought  ruin  iatt 
families,  and  disunion  into  the  State.  They  were  fugitive* 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  a  foreign  country,  but  wiiii 
knavish  impudence,  wherever  they  were  the  strongest, 
they  ill-treated  the  German  citizens  and  peasants,  as  well 
aa  the  foolish  nobleman  who  honoured  in  them  polite* 
Paris.  \\Tien  Veit  Weber,  the  valiant  author  of  "  Sagen 
der  Vorzeit,"  whilst  travelling  in  a  Rliine  boat,  was  hum- 
ming a  French  song  upon  contentment,  of  which  thi  I 
refrain  was,  "  Vive  la,  lAberU"  some  emigrants,  ■ 
were  travelling  with  him,  drew  their  swords  upon  him 
Iiis  unarmed  companion,  misused  them  with  the  fiat 
bound  them  with  cords  round  their  necks,  and 
them  to  Coblentz,  where  they  robbed  them  of  their : 
and  passports,  and,  thus  wounded,  they  were  imprie 
without  examination  till  the  Prussians  arrived  and 
them.*    Besides  brutal  violence,  the  emigrants  also  int 


^^      FtOl 


•  That  tbis  description  ia  not  too  Btrong,  we  liavo  autficient  WRiruit  I 
the  manj  bpcoudIs  of  thnt  time.  In  "  Reise  von  SfoinK  nsch  C6!n  if 
Ftalyalir,''  1JU4  ;    "■  Lafont4iiiie   Lcbeii,"'  p.   154.      The  description  ■" 
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duced  into  the  circles  which  admitted  them  vices  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  people,  loathsome  diseases,  and  meannesses 
of  every  kind.  In  the  whole  of  the  Rhine  valley  a  feeling 
of  hatred  and  disgust  was  excited  by  their  presence ; 
nothing  worked  so  favourably  for  the  French  republican 
party ;  the  feeling  became  general  among  the  people,  that 
a  struggle  which  was  to  rid  France  of  such  evil  deeds 
and  abominations  must  be  just  They  were  equally 
despised  by  the  more  powerful  States-^— Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria. The  troops  that  they  hired  were  composed  of  the 
worst  rabble  ;  even  the  poor  people  of  the  Imperial  States 
looked  with  repugnance  on  the  bands  of  emigrants. 

After  the  corrupt  nobles  came  the  speeches  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Convention  ;  but 
few  of  the  educated  men  were  entirely  uninfluenced  by 
them.  They  were  the  same  ideas  and  wishes  that  the 
Germans  had.  More  than  one  enthusiastic  spirit  was  so 
attracted  by  them  as  to  give  up  their  Fatherland  and  go  to 
the  west,  to  their  own  destruction.  Not  the  last  of  such 
men  was  George  Foster,  whom  Germans  should  pity,  and 
not  extol.  And  yet  these  monstrous  events,  and  excitable 
minds,  produced  only  a  slight  intoxication.  There  was 
great  sympathy,  but  it  was  only  a  kindly  participation  in 
a  foreign  concern ;  for,  hopeless  as  was  the  political  con- 
dition of  Germany — imperfect  and  oppressive  as  was  the 
administration  of  the  greater  States — ^yet  there  was  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  social  reforms  were  progressing,  which, 
in  contrast  to  the  French,  would  spread  peaceably  by 
teaching  and  good  example.  There  were  bitter  complaints 
of  the  perverseness  and  incapacity  of  many  of  the  princes, 


which  Lauckhart  gives  of  the  emigrants  in  his  autobiography  may  be 
examined.     These  French  doings  excited  disgost  and  horror  even  in  him. 
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but,  on  the  whole,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  there  ms 
much  good-will  in  the  governments.  Germany,  also,  hid 
no  such  aristocracy  as  France.  The  lesser  nobles,  in  spite 
of  their  prejudices  and  errors,  lived,  on  the  whole,  in  a 
homely  way  in  the  midst  of  the  people  ;  and  just  at  this 
time  they  counted  in  their  ranks  many  leaders  of  the 
enlightenment  What  most  oppressed  the  cultivated 
minds  of  Germany  was  not  so  much  the  vices  of  the  old 
feudal  state  as  their  own  political  insignificance,  the  dmn- 
siness  of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  the  feeling  that 
the  Germans,  by  this  much-divided  rule,  had  become 
Philisters. 

It  was  then,  also,  fiu*  from  Paris  to  Germany;  the  dia- 
racters  which  there  contended  against  each  other,  the 
ultimate  aim  of  parties,  the  evil  and  the  good,  were  much 
less  known  than  would  be  the  case  in  our  time.  The 
larger  newspapers  only  appeared  three  times  a  week  ;  they 
gave  dry  notices,  seldom  a  long  correspondence,  still  le» 
often  an  independent  judgment  The  flying  sheets  alone 
were  active ;  even  their  judgment  was  moderate ;  they 
wished  well  to  the  movement,  but  were  bolder  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  home  matters. 

Therefore,  though  in  Paris  there  were  massacres  in  the 
streets,  and  the  guillotine  was  incessantly  at  work,  in  Ge^ 
many  the  French  revolution  had  no  effect  in  banding 
political  parties  against  one  another.  And  when  the 
account  came  that  the  King  had  been  imprisoned,  ill- 
treated,  and  executed,  forebodings,  even  among  the  least 
timid,  became  general. 

Thus  it  was  possible  that  German  officers,  even  the 
gardes  die  coi'ps  at  Potsdam,  good-humouredly  allowed  the 
fa  ira  to  be  played,  whilst  the  street  boys  sang  to  it  a  rude 
translation  of  the  text.    The  ladies  of  the  German  ari^ 
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tocracy  wore  tricolour  ribbons,  and  head  dresses  d  la 
carmagnole.  Curiosity  collected  the  people  in  a  cu'cle 
round  some  patriot  prisoners  of  war — dismal  tattered 
figures — ^whilst  they  danced  their  wild  dances,  and  accom- 
panied them  by  pantomime,  which  expressed  washing  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  aristocrats ;  and  some  inno- 
cently bought  from  them  the  playthings  which  they  had 
made  on  the  march,  little  wooden  guillotines.  But  it  was 
a  morbid  simplicity  in  the  educated. 

There  i^k-another  thing  which  appears  still  stranger  to 
us.  Whilst  the  storm  raged  convulsively  in  France,  and 
the  flood  rolled  its  waves  more  wildly  every  year  over 
Germany,  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all  men  of  intellect  were 
fixed  on  a  little  Principality  in  the  middle  of  Germany, 
where,  amid  the  deepest  tranquillity,  the  great  poet  of 
the  nation,  by  the  wonderful  creations  of  his  mind  in 
prose  and  verso,  dispelled  all  dark  forebodings.  King  and 
Queen  were  guillotined,  and  "Reineke  Fuchs"  made  into  a 
poem  ;  there  came,  together  with  Robespierre  and  the  reign 
of  tenor,  letters  on  the  aesthetic  training  of  men  ;  with  the 
battles  of  Lodi  and  Arcole,  "  Wilhelm  Meister,*^  "  Horen," 
and  "  Xenien  " ;  with  the  French  acquisition  of  Belgium, 
"  Hermann  and  Dorothea " ;  with  the  French  conquest  of 
Switzerland  and  the  States  of  the  Pope,  "  Wallenstein  " ; 
with  the  French  seizure  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
the  "Bastard  of  Orleans";  with  the  occupation  of  Hanover 
by  Napoleon,  the  "Bride  of  Messina";  with  Napoleon 
Emperor,  "Wilhelm  TelL"  The  ten  years  in  which  Schiller 
and  Goethe  lived  in  close  fiieiraship — the  ten  great  years 
of  German  poetry,  on  which  the  German  will  look  back 
in  distant  centuries  with  emotion  and  sentimental  tender- 
ness— are  the  same  years  in  which  a  loud  cry  of  woe  was 
heard  through  the  air  ;  in  which  the  demons  of  destruction 
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drew  together  from  all  sides,  with  clothes  dipped  in  blood, 
and  scorpion  scaur«es  in  their  hands,  ia  order  to  make 
an  end  of  the  unnatural  life  of  a  nation  witliout  a  Stale. 
Only  Eixty  years  have  since  pa^tsed,  yet  the  period  in 
which  our  fathers  grew  up  is  as  strange  to  us  in  manj 
respects  as  the  period  in  which,  according  to  tXadhim^ 
Archimedes  calculaUi-d  geometrical  problems,  whilst  the 
Romans  were  storming  hia  city.  The  movement  of  tUl 
time  worked  differently  on  the  Prussian  State.  It  wmiu 
longer  the  Prussia  of  Frederic  II.  In  the  interior,  indeed, 
his  regulations  had  been  faithiiiUy  preserved  ;  hia  fol- 
lowers mitigated  everywhere  some  severities  of  ths  old 
system,  but  the  great  reforms  which  the  tJiae  ni^jent); 
required  were  scarcely  begun. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  up  to  the  war  of  1806, 
the  external  bouudary  of  the  State  increased  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  Frederic  had  still  left  Iiehind  liim  a  little  king- 
dom ;  a  few  years  after,  Prussia  might  be  reckoned  as  oat 
of  the  great  ivaims  of  Europe.  In  the  rapidity  of  tliij 
growth,  there  was  something  imnatural.  By  the  two  bM 
divisions  of  Poland,  about  1772  square  miles  of  Sclavonii! 
country  were  added.  Shortly  before,  the  Principalities  of 
the  Franconian  HoheiizoUems,  Anspach  and  Baireiith, 
were  gained,  another  115  square  miles.  Besides  this,  after 
the  peace  of  LuneviDe,  forty-seven  square  miles  of  ihf 
Upper  Khine  district  of  Cleves  were  exchanged  for  22S 
square  miles  of  German  territory ;  parts  of  Thuringia,  in- 
cluding Erfurt,  half  Munster,  also  Hildesheim  and  Pader- 
bom  ;  finally,  Anspach  wJPagain  exchanged  for  Hanover. 
After  that,  Prussia  for  some  months  comprised  a  territeiy 
of  6047  square  miles,  almost  double  its  extent  in  17tt6,  ant! 
about  a  sixth  more  than  it  at  present  contains.  In  tli; 
year,  Prussia  might  almost  have  been  called  Germany ;  iLa 
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eagles  hovered  over  the  oountriea  from  Old  Saxooy  up  to 
the  North  Sea ;  also  over  the  main  territory  of  Old  Fran- 
coma  and  in  the  heart  of  Tburingi^* ;  It  ruled  the  mouths 
of  the  Elbe ;  it  surrounded  Bohemia  on  two  sides,  and 
could,  after  a  short  day's  march,  make  its  war  horses  drink 
in  the  Danube.  In  the  east  it  extended  iteelf  far  into  the 
valley  of  the  Vistula  and  to  the  Bug ;  and  its  officials 
governed  in  the  capital  of  departed  Poland  This  rapid 
increase,  even  in  peaceful  times,  might  not  have  been 
without  disadvantage,  for  the  amount  of  constructive 
power  which  Prussia  could  employ  for  the  assimilation  to 
itself  of  such  various  acquisitions  was  perhaps  not  great 
enough. 

And  yet  the  excellent  Fxu3sian  officials  of  the  old  school 
just  then  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  Organi- 
sation was  carried  on  everywhere  with  great  zeal  and 
success  ;  brilliant  talents  and  great  powers  were  developed 
in  this  work.  There  were  certainly  many  half  measures 
and  false  steps,  but  on  the  whole,  when  we  consider  the 
work,  the  integrity,  the  intelligence,  and  the  vigorous  will 
which  the  Prussians  then  showed  in  (Jermany,  it  fills  us 
with  respect,  especially  when  we  compare  it  with  the  later 
French  rule,  which  indeed  carried  on  reforms  thoroughly 
and  dexterously,  but  at  the  same  time  brought  a  chaos  of 
coarseness  and  rough  tyranny  into  the  country. 

The  acquisition  of  Poland  was  in  itself  a  great  gain  for 
Germany,  for  it  afforded  it  a  protection  against  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  Russia;  the  east  frontier  of  Prussia 
gained  military  security.  K  it  was  hard  for  the  Poles, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Germans.  The  desolate  condi- 
tion of  the  half-wild  provinces  required  a  proportionate 
exertion,  if  they  were  to  be  made  useful,  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  were  to  be  transformed  into  a  German  Empire.     It 
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was  not  a  time  for  quiet  colonisation ;  bat  eren  of  this 
there  was  not  a  little. 

But  another  circumstance  was  ominous.  All  these  ex- 
tensions were  not  the  result  of  the  impulses  of  a  Strang 
national  power :  they  were  partly  forced  on  Prussia  aft*T 
inglorious  campaigns  by  a  too  powerful  enemy.  And  Ger- 
many showed  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  Prussda  being 
enlarged  under  continued  humiliations  and  diplomatic 
defeats  ;  and  that  its  increase  of  territory  went  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  decrease  of  its  consideration  in  Europe. 
Thus  this  diffuse  State  had  at  last  too  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  group  of  islands  congregated  together,  which  the 
next  hurricane  would  bury  under  the  waves. 

The  surface  of  groimd  was  so  great,  and  the  life  and 
interests  of  its  citizens  had  become  so  various,  that  the 
power  of  one  individual  could  no  longer  arbitrarilv  guide 
the  enormous  machine  in  the  old  way.  And  yet  there  was 
no  lack  of  the  great  aid — the  ultimate  regulator  both  of 
princes  and  officials — ^public  opinion,  which  incessantlr, 
honestly,  and  bravely  accompanied  the  doings  of  rulers, 
examined  their  public  acts,  gave  expression  to  the  wishes 
of  the  i>eople,  and  felt  their  needs.  The  daily  press  was 
anxiously  controlled,  accidental  flying  sheets  wounded 
deeply,  and  were  violently  suppressed. 

The  King  was  a  man  of  strict  uprightness  and  modera- 
tion, but  he  was  no  General,  nor  a  great  politician  ;  so  he 
remained  all  his  life  too  much  averse  to  decided  and 
energetic  resolves.  He  was  then  young  and  diffident  of 
his  own  powers,  and  he  felt  vividly  that  he  superintended 
too  little  the  details  of  business  ;  the  intrigues  of  greedy 
courtiers  put  him  out  of  humour,  without  his  knowing  how 
to  stop  them ;  his  endeavours  to  preserve  his  own  inde- 
pendence, and  guard  himself  from  preponderating  influ- 
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ence,  put  him  in  danger  of  preferring  insignificant  and 
pliant  characters  to  firm  ones.  The  State  had  clearly  then 
come  into  a  position  when  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
people  and  the  beginning  of  constitutional  life  could  no 
longer  be  dispensed  with.  But  again  it  seemed  so  little 
possible,  that  the  most  discontented  scarcely  ventured  to 
whisper  it.  All  the  material  for  it  was  wanting  ;  the  old 
States  of  Prussia  had  been  thoroughly  set  aside  ;  the  com- 
munities were  governed  by  officials ;  even  an  interest  in 
politics  and  the  life  of  the  State  was  almost  confined  to 
them.  What  the  King  had  seen  arise  under  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people  in  a  foreign  country,  national  assemblies 
and  conventions,  had  given  him  so  deep  a  repugnance  to 
every  such  participation  of  his  Prussians  in  the  work  of  the 
State,  that,  to  the  misfortune  of  his  people  and  successors, 
he  never,  as  long  as  he  lived,  could  overcome  this  feeling. 
Before  1806,  he  thought  of  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Very  strongly  did  he  feel  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  continue  to  govern  in  the  old  method  of  Frederic  II. 
This  great  King,  in  spite  of  all  his  immense  power  of  work 
and  knowledge  of  minute  particulars,  had  only  been  able 
to  keep  the  whole  in  vigorous  movement  by  sacrificing  to 
his  arbitrary  power,  even  the  innocent,  in  case  of  need.  As 
he  was  in  the  position  to  decide  everything  himself,  and 
quickly,  it  frequently  happened  that  his  decision  depended 
on  his  humour  and  accidental  subordinate  considerations. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  break  an  officer  for  a 
mere  oversight,  or  discharge  councillors  of  the  supreme 
court  who  had  only  done  their  duty.  And  if  he  discovered 
that  he  had  done  an  injustice,  though  he  was  passionately 
desirous  of  doing  justice,  he  never  once  acknowledged  the 
fact ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  his  faith  in  himself, 
as  well  as  the  obedience  and  pliancy  of  his  officials,  and 
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the  implicit  trust  of  his  people  in  his  finajt  decisicms.  It 
was  not  only  one  of  his  peculiar  characteristics,  but  &lao 
his  policy,  to  retract  nothing,  neither  overhaste  nor  mis- 
take ;  and  not  to  make  amends  even  for  obvious  injustice, 
except  occasionally  and  secretly.  That  powerful  and  iri^e 
Prince  could  venture  upon  this ;  his  successor  justly  feareJ 
to  rule  in  such  a  way.  The  grandson  of  that  Rince  c4 
Piiissia,  whom  Frederic  II,  angrily  removed  from  the  com- 
mand in  the  middle  of  the  war,  felt  deeply  the  severity  of 
this  hasty  decisioa 

He  was  therefore  obliged  to  do  like  his  predecessors,  to 
seek  to  control  his  officials  by  themselves.  Thus  began  in 
Prussia  tlie  reign  of  the  bureaucracy.  The  number  of  offices 
became  greater,  useless  intermediate  authorities  were  in- 
troduced, and  the  transaction  of  all  business  became 
circuitous.  It  was  the  first  consequence  of  the  endeavour 
to  proceed  justly,  thoroughly,  and  securely,  and  to  remodel 
the  strict  despotism  of  the  olden  time.  But  to  the  pei^ple 
this  appeared  a  loss.  As  long  as  there  was  no  press,  and 
no  tribunal  to  help  the  oppressed  to  their  rights,  petitions 
had  quite  a  diftorent  signitication  to  what  thuy  have  now; 
for  now  the  most  iusignificant  can  gain  the  s;vTni>athy  of  a 
whole  country  by  inserting  a  few  lines  in  a  nowsjMiper,  anJ 
set  ministei*s  and  representatives  of  the  peojde  in  commo- 
tion fur  days.  Frederic  II.  had  received  eveiy  petition, 
aud  gc-norally  disposed  of  them  himself,  and  thus,  un- 
diMibttdly,  his  kingly  desix^tism  came  to  light.  Frederic 
William  eoiihl  not  bear  to  have  petitions  j^resentetl  to 
liiiiisilt';  hi'  st'Ut  thorn  immediately  to  the  courts.  Tliis 
v.'l;  ;irrnnlin«^  to  rule.  But,  as  the  magistrates  w^ere  not 
•/<  I  olili;^n'd  to  take  care  that  those  complaints  of  indivi- 
•I'i.'hi  }.li«.uld  be  made  public,  thoy  wore  only  too  frequently 
Ui<<i\%ii  un  oiiL*  side,  and  the  pvKir  people  exclaimed  that 
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there  was  no  longer  anj  help  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Landrathe,*  or  against  the  corruption  of  excisemen. 
Even  the  King  sufiFered  from  it ;  not  his  good  will,  but  his 
power  was  doubted  to  give  help  against  the  ofl&cials. 

To  this  evil  was  added  another.  The  officials  of  the 
administration  had  become  more  numerous,  but  not  more 
powerful  Life  was  more  luxurious,  prices  had  increased 
enormously,  and  their  salaries,  always  scanty  even  in  the 
olden  time,  had  not  risen  in  proportion.  In  the  cities,  justice 
and  administration  were  not  yet  separated ;  a  kind  of 
tutelage  was  exercised  even  in  the  merest  trifles  ;  the 
spontaneous  activity  of  the  citizen  was  failing ;  the  "  Direc- 
tors "  of  the  city  were  royal  officials,  frequently  discharged 
auditors  and  quartermasters  of  regiments.  In  1740  this 
had  been  a  great  advance ;  in  1806  the  education  and 
professional  knowledge  of  such  men  was  insufficient.  Into 
the  war  and  territorial  departments,  however,  which  are 
now  called  government  departments,  the  young  nobility 
already  sought  for  admittance ;  among  them  not  a  few 
were  men  of  note,  who  later  were  reckoned  the  greatest 
names  in  Prussia ;  and  most  of  them,  without  much  exer- 
tion, quickly  made  their  fortunes.  It  was  complained 
that  in  some  of  the  offices  almost  all  the  work  was  done 
by  the  secretaries.  But  that,  in  truth,  was  only  the  case 
in  Silesia,  which  had  its  own  minister.  After  the  great 
Polish  acquisition,  Coimt  Hoym,  in  Silesia,  had  for  some 
years  the  chief  administration  of  the  Polish  province.  It 
was  a  bad  measure  to  give  a  subject  unlimited  power  over 
that  vast  territory ;  it  was  a  misfortune  for  him  and  the 
State.  He  lived  at  Breslau  as  king,  and  he  kept  spies  at 
the  court  of  his  Sovereign,  who  were  to  keep  him  au  fait 

*  Officials,  analogous  to  the  Pr^fet 
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of  the  state  of  things.  The  poor  nobles  of  ^jabj^  thronged 
around  him,  and  he  gave  his  fiivoorites  oflBce,  landed 
properties,  and  wealth*  The  uprightneaa  of  the  offidak  in 
the  new  province  was  injured  by  this  unfit  conditioii  of 
thingSw  Qovemment  domains  weie  sold  at  low  prices, 
and  Generals  and  privy  councillors  were  thus  enabled  to 
acquire  large  landed  properties  for  little  money. 

It  is  curious  that  the  first  open  resistance  to  this  arose 
among  the  officials  tiiemselves,  and  that  the  of^poatioB 
was  carried  on,  for  the  first  time,  in  Prussia^  throogh  the 
modem  weapon  of  the  press.  The  most  violent  comidsiD- 
ant  was  the  chief  custom-house  officer.  Yon  Hdd ;  be 
accused  Count  Hoym,  Chancellor  Ooldbeck,  Qenend  Bd- 
chel,  and  many  others,  of  fraud,  and  compared  the  present 
state  of  Prussia  with  the  just  time  of  Frederic  IL  The 
case  made  an  immense  sensation*  Investigations  were  com- 
menced against  him  and  his  friends  ;  they  were  prosecut^sd 
as  members  of  a  secret  society,  and  as  demagogues.  Held's 
writings  were  confiscated  ;  and  he  himself  imprisoned  and 
condemned,  but  at  last  set  at  liberty.  In  his  imprison- 
ment the  iiiitated  and  embittered  man  attacked  the  £11$ 
himself :  *  he  accused  him  of  too  great  economy — ^which 
we  consider  the  first  virtue  of  a  King  of  Prussia ;  of  hard- 
ness— ^which  was  unfounded ;  and  of  playing  at  soldieiing 
— this,  unfortunately,  with  good  grounds.  He  complained: 
"  Wlicn  the  Prince  will  no  longer  hear  truth,  when  he 


*  Von  Held's  writings  were,  "  Das  Schwarzebuch  " — ^now  vciy  nm— 
"  Die  Preussischen  Jacobiner,"  and  the  **  Gepriesene  Proosseii,''  the 
most  notorious.  They  and  their  refutations  give  us  the  impression  tbit 
the  author,  as  is  frequent  in  such  cases,  had  written  many  things  coneetlj, 
others  inaccurately,  but  on  the  whole  honestly ;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
depended  on  as  a  judge  of  his  opponents.  Yamhagen  know  him,  uui 
wrote  his  life. 
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throws  upright  men  and  true  patriots  into  prison,  and 
appoints  those  who  have  been  accused  of  fraud  to  be 
directors  of  the  commission  appointed  to  try  thera,  then 
must  the  honest,  cahn,  but  not  the  less  wann,  friends  of 
their  Fatheriand  sigh."  Meanwhile  he  did  not  satisfy 
himself  with  sighing,  but  became  satirical. 

From  this  dispute,  which  only  turns  on  an  individuals 
circumstances,  we  learn  how  bold  and  reckless  was  the 
language  of  political  critics  in  old  Prussia ;  and  how  low 
and  helpless  the  position  of  its  princes  against  such  attacks. 
As  the  King  took  the  whole  government  upon  his  own 
shoulders,  he  bore  also  the  whole  responsibility,  as  he 
alone  guided  the  machine  of  the  State ;  so  every  attack 
on  the  particular  acts  of  the  administration,  and  upon  the 
officials  of  the  State,  was  a  personal  attack  upon  him. 
Wherever  there  was  an  error  the  King  bore  the  blame, 
either  because  he  had  neglected  something  or  because  he 
had  not  punished  the  guilty.  Every  peasant  woman  who 
had  her  eggs  crushed  by  the  excise  officers  at  the  city 
gates  felt  the  harshness  of  the  King ;  and  if  a  new  tax 
irritated  the  city  people,  the  boys  in  the  streets  cried  out 
and  jeered  behind  the  Bangs  horse,  and  it  was  even 
possible  that  a  handful  of  mud  might  be  thrown  at  his 
noble  head.  Again  broke  forth  a  quiet  war  betwixt  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  foreign  press.  Even  Frederic  Wil- 
liam I.  had,  in  his " TabakscollegiuTri"  exercised  his  powers 
of  imagination  in  composing  a  short  article  against  the  Dutch 
newspaper  writers  who  had  annoyed  him ;  his  great  son, 
also,  was  irritated  by  their  pens,  but  he  knew  how  to  pay 
them  in  like  coin.  Quite  a  volley  of  scorn  and  spite  was 
fired  in  innumerable  novels,  satires,  and  pasquinades  against 
his  successor.  Of  what  avail  against  this  was  violence,  the 
opening  of  letters  and  secret  investigations?    What  use 
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waa  confiBcation  ?  The  forbidden  writings  were  still  read 
and  the  coarse  lies  were  believeil.  Of  what  use  was  it  if 
the  King  caused  himself  to  be  defended  by  loyal  pens,  if 
in  a  well  considered  reply  the  public  were  informed  that 
Frederic  William  III.  liod  shovtn  no  harsiiness  to  tbe 
Countess  of  Lichtenau ;  that  he  was  a  very  good  husband* 
and  father,  an  upright  man  who  had  the  best  int<.'iitions  i 
The  people  might,  or  might  not,  beheve  it ;  at  all  eveote 
they  had  made  themselvea  judges  of  the  life  of  their 
Prince  in  a  manner  which,  as  we  view  it,  was  highlv 
derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  the  Crown. 

Yet  the  times  were  quiet,  and  the  culture  and  mind  of 
the  nation  was  not  occupied  hy  politics.  What  would  imp- 
pen  if  the  people  were  roused  to  political  excitement  ?  Tht 
monarchy,  in  this  inferior  position,  would  be  entirely  ruined, 
however  good  might  be  the  intentions  of  the  HohenzoUens. 
For  they  were  no  longer,  as  they  had  been  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  were  still  in  the  time  of  Frederic  LI.,  great 
landed  pi-oprietors  on  unpopulated  territory ;  th&j  were, 
in  fact,  kings  of  an  important  nation  ;  they  were  no  longer 
in  the  position  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  every  per- 
versity of  the  great  host  of  officials  and  of  niling  over  tli« 
great  administration  personally.  Now,  the  administration 
was  carried  on  by  officials ;  if  it  went  right  it  waa  a  i 
of  course,  but  every  mistake  fell  upon  the  King's  he* 
How  this  was  to  be  remedied  before  1806  no  one,  not  e 
the  best,  knew.  But  discontent  and  a  feeling  of  ini 
increased  among  the  people. 

Such  a  condition  of  things,  in  a  transition  time, 
the  old  despotic  state  to  a  new  one,  gave  a  helpless  aspect 
to  the  Prussian  commonwealth.     It  was  however,  in  tnilli, 
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no  symptom  of  fatal  weakness,  as  was  shortly  after  shown 
by  zealous  Prussians. 

For,  besides  the  strength  and  capacity  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  was  still  slumbering  in  the  people,  a  fi*esh  hopeful 
vigour  was  already  visible  in  a  distinguished  circle.  Again 
it  was  to  be  found  among  the  Prussian  officials.  The 
supreme  court  of  judicature  had  maintained  itself  in  the 
high  consideration  it  had  gained  since  the  organisation  of 
the  last  King.  It  was  a  numerous  body ;  it  included  the 
flower  of  Prussian  intelligence,  the  greatest  strength  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  highest  culture  of  the  nobles.  The 
elder  were  ti'ained  under  Cocceji,  and  the  younger  under 
Carmer — judicious,  upright,  firm  men,  of  great  capacity  for 
work,  of  proud  patriotism  and  independence  of  character, 
who  were  not  led  astray, by  any  ministerial  rescript.  The 
court  coteries  did  not  yet  venture  to  assail  these  unpliable 
men  ;  and  it  is  a  merit  in  the  King  that  he  held  a  protect- 
ing hand  over  their  integrity.  They  belonged  partly  to 
citizens*  families,  which  for  many  generations  had  sent 
their  sons  to  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  professors  of  law ;  in 
the  East  to  Frankfort  and  Konigsberg,  in  the  West  to 
Halle  and  Gottingen.  Their  families  formed  an  almost 
hereditary  aristocracy  of  officials.  United  with  them  as 
fellow-students  and  friends,  and  like-minded,  were  the 
best  talents  of  the  administration  ;  also  foreigners  who 
had  entered  the  Prussian  civil  service.  From  this  circle 
had  been  produced  all  the  officials,  who,  after  the  prostra- 
tion of  Prussia,  were  active  in  the  renovation  of  the  State, 
Stein,  Schon,  Vinke,  Grolmann,  Sack,  Merkel,  and  many 
others,  presidents  of  the  administration,  and  heads  of  the 
courts  of  justice  after  1815. 

It  is  a  pleasure  in  this  time  of  insecurity  to  direct  our 
attention  to  the  quiet  labours  of  these  trustworthy  men. 
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Many  of  them  were  strictly  trained  bureaucrats,  with 
limited  ide^s  and  feelings ;  on  the  green  table  of  the, 
Board  lay  the  ambition  and  labour  of  their  whole  livei 
But  they,  the  chief  judges,  the  administrators  of  dtt 
Province,  maintained  faithfully  and  lastingly  through  diffi- 
cult timei!  their  consciousneaa  of  being  Prussians  ;  eacb  of 
them  imparted  to  those  about  him  something  of  the  t«n»- 
cioua  perseverance  and  the  confident  judgment  whidi 
distinguished  them.  Even  when  they  were  severed  firm 
the  body  of  their  State,  and  were  obliged  to  declare  the 
law  under  foreign  rule,  they  worked  on  in  tbeir  sphen.' 
unchanged,  in  the  old  way;  accustomed  to  calm  self-con- 
trol, they  concealed  in  the  depths  of  their  souls  the  fivn 
louging  after  their  hereditary  ruler,  and  perhaps  quiet 
plans  for  a  better  time. 

Whoever  will  compare  these  men  with  some  ef 
powerfiil  talents  of  the  official  class  which  were  devdi 
at  this  time  in  the  territories  of  South  Germany,  will  pur- 
ceive  an  essential  difference.  There,  even  in  tlio  best, 
there  are  -frequently  traits  that  are  displeasing  to  as- 
arbitrariness  in  their  political  points  of  view  ;  indiffei^ooe 
aa  to  whom  or  for  what  they  served ;  a  secret  irony  irith 
which  they  consider  the  petty  relations  of  their  country 
They  all  suffer  from  the  want  of  a  State  which  merits  the 
love  of  a  man.  This  want  gives  their  judgment,  acute  as 
it  may  be,  something  uncertain,  unfinished,  and  peevish; 
one  does  not  doubt  their  integrity,  but  one  feels  strongW 
that  there  is  a  moral  instability  in  them  which  makes 
them  like  adventurers,  though  learned  and  highly  culti- 
vated men.  Undoubtedly,  however,  if  a  Prussian  once 
lost  his  love  of  Fatherland,  he  became  weaker  than  them. 
Karl  Heinrich  Lang  is  deficient  in  what  Freidrich  Gentz 
once  had,  and  lost  by  moral  weakness. 
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Conscientious  officials  have  admitted  at  this  time  the 
confusion  of  every  country,  especially  the  North ;  but  the 
Prussians  may  justly  claim  this  pre-eminence,  that  in  the 
circle  of  their  middle  order,  not  the  most  refined,  but  the 
soundest  culture  of  that  time  was  to  be  found,  not  occa- 
sionally, but  as  a  rule. 

The  Prussian  army  suflTered  from  the  same  deficiencies 
as  the  politics  and  administration  of  the  state.  Here  also 
there  was  improvement  in  many  particulars,  but  much 
that  was  old  was  carefully  preserved  ;  what  once  had  been 
progress  was  now  mischievous.  This  bad  condition  is  ac- 
knowledged ;  none  have  condemned  it  more  strongly  than 
the  Prussian  military  writers  since  the  year  1815. 

The  treatment  of  the  soldiers  was  still  too  severe ;  there 
was  unworthy  parsimony  in  their  scanty  uniforms  and 
small  rations,  endless  was  the  drilling,  endless  the  parades, 
the  ineradicable  suffering  of  the  Prussian  army;  the 
manoeuvres  had  become  useless  "  spectacle,*'  in  which 
every  movement  was  arranged  and  studied  beforehand ; 
incapable  officers  were  retained  to  the  extreme  of  old  age. 
Hardly  anything  had  been  done  to  adapt  the  old  Prussian 
system  to  the  changed  method  of  carrying  on  war  which 
had  arisen  in  the  Revolution. 

The  officers  were  still  an  exclusive  caste,  which  wsus 
jfidmost  entirely  filled  by  the  nobility  ;  only  a  few  not  noble 
were  in  the  Fusilier  Battalions  of  Infantry  and  some 
among  the  Hussars.  Under  Frederic  IL,  during  the 
deficiency  of  men  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  young  volun- 
teers of  citizen  origin  were  made  officers.  Then  they 
were,  at  least  in  their  pay,  and  frequently  in  the  regi- 
mental lists,  represented  as  noble ;  but  after  the  peace, 
however  great  their  capacity,  they  were  almost  always 
kept  out  of  the  privileged  battalions.     This  did  not  im- 
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prove  under  the  later  Kings.     Only  in  the  ArtiUeiT,  i 
1806.  were  the  greater  number  of  o£Bcera  conuDooen,  bl 

on  that  account  they  were  not  considered  as  eqaaU.   3 
was  a  bitter  irony  that  a  French  artillery  officer  shoald  i 
the  person,  as  Emperor  of  tlie  French,  to  think  of  b 
ing  the  Prussian  array  and  its  State  into   pieces,  at  tl 
same  time  in  which  they  were  contending  in  Prussia  ail 
whether  an  officer  of  artillery  should  be  received  upon  tl 
general   staff,   and   that  thu    citizen    IJeutenant-Coloo 
Schamhorst  should   be  envied   this   privile^.*      It  i 
natural  that  all  the  failings  of  a  privileged   order  s 
appear  in  fiill  measui-e  in  the  Prussian  corps  of  offics 
Pride  towards  the  citizens,  roughness  to  tbose  under  tl 
a  deticiency  in  cultivation  and  good  morals,  and  in  the  p 
vileged  regiments  an  unbridled  iusolenca     It  is  a  commi 
complaint  of  contemporaries,  that  in  the  streets  and  si 
of  Berlin  people  wore  not  st'cun!  from  the  insults  of  Hiegt 
d'armea,  who  were  the  ^ite  of  the  young  nobility, 
did  these  ai-rogant  men,  at  the  be^nning  of  the  reign  i 
Frederic  William  III.,  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  wearing  U 
old-feshioned  uniform  iu  society,  and  where  they  dare^T 
lounged  in  with  protruding  white  neck-ties,  top-bootst  mi 
sword-sick. 

In  spite  of  these  deficiences,  there  was  still  in  the  Prus- 
sian army  much  of  the  capacity  and  sti-ength  of  the  oldtn 
time.  The  stout  race  of  old  subaltern  officers  bad  not  died 
out,  men  who  bad  shed  bitter  tears  over  the  death  of  thdr 
great  General  in  1786  ;  and  still  did  the  common  soldiet^ 
in  spite  of  the  diminished  confidence  in  their  leaders,  fell  j 
pride  in  their  well-tried  war-like  capacity.  Many  c 
teriatic  traits  have  been  preserved  to  us,  which  give  \ 

•  "  biidilnil?.,  giimilUo  dca  gpsullsctaftliciieu  ZustouJes 
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pleasing  picture  of  the  disposition  of  the  army.  When,  in 
the  campaign  of  1792,  a  Prassian  and  Austrian,  as  good 
comrades  and  malcontents,  were  complaining  to  one 
another,  and  the  Prussian  did  not  speak  in  praise  of  his 
King,  he  yet  stopped  the  other,  who  was  repeating  his 
words,  with  a  box  on  the  ear,  saying :  "  You  shall  not  speak 
so  of  my  King ; "  and  on  the  angry  Austrian  reproach- 
ing him  with  having  said  the  same,  the  aggressor  replied : 
"  I  may  say  that,  but  not  you,  for  I  am  a  Prussian."  Such 
was  the  feeUng  in  most  of  the  regiments.  The  disgraceful 
prostration  of  Prussia  was  not  owing  to  the  bad  material 
of  the  army,  nor  especially  to  the  obsolete  tactics.  Nay, 
in  the  struggle  it  was  shown  how  great  was  the  capacity  of 
both  the  men  and  officers  who  were  so  shamefully  sacrificed. 
Amidst  the  lawlessness,  coarseness,  and  rapacity  which 
inevitably  come  to  light  among  a  demoralised  soldiery,  we 
rejoice  in  finding  the  most  worthy  soldier-like  feeling 
often  amongst  the  meanest  of  them.  One  of  the  many 
unworthy  proceedings  of  the  stupid  campaign  of  1806, 
was  the  surrender  of  Hameln,  How  the  betrayed  garrison 
behaved  has  been  related  in  the  letter  of  an  officer.  The 
narrator  was  the  son  of  an  emigrant,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  but  he  had  become  an  inestimable  German,  of  whom 
our  people  are  proud  ;  he  had  done  his  duty  as  a  Prussian 
officer,  but  at  every  firee  moment  he  devoted  himself  to 
German  literature  and  science  ;  he  had  no  satisfaction  in 
carrying  on  war  against  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  had 
sometimes  wished  himself  away  from  the  ill-conducted 
campaign  ;  but  when  a  bad  commander  betrayed  his  brave 
troops,  the  full  anger  of  an  old  Prussian  was  kindled  in  the 
breast  of  the  adopted  child  of  the  German  people,  he 
assembled  his  comrades,  and  urged  them  to  a  general 
rising  against  their  incapable  commander  ;  all  the  juniors 
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were  as  indignant  as  himself ;  but  in  Tain.  Tkr  vR 
deceived,  and  the  fortress,  in  spite  of  their  n  mwkmt 
delivered  over  to  the  French.  Fearfbl  was  the  Ae^pk  d 
the  soldiers ;  they  fired  their  cartridges  into  the  vindtm 
of  the  cowardly  commander;  they  shot  one  anotberii 
rage  and  drunkenness ;  they  dashed  their  weapons  on  die 
stones,  that  they  might  not  be  canried  with  more  reson 
by  strangers,  and  the  old  Brandenburgers  wept  when  tkey 
took  leave  of  their  officers.  In  the  company  of  C^nai 
von  Britzke,  regiment  von  Haack,  were  two  brodiaSt 
Wamawa,  sons  of  soldiers;  they  mutually  phused  thdr 
muskets  to  each  other's  breast,  drew  the  triggers  at  tk 
same  time,  and  fell  into  each  other's  arms»  that  they  m^ 
not  survive  the  disgrace.* 

But  those  who  were  the  leaders,  but  not  men,  who  woe 
they  ?  Experienced  Generals  from  the  school  of  the  grat 
King,  men  of  high  birth,  loyal  and  true  to  their  Kiift 
grown  old  in  honours.  But  were  they  too  old  ?  Thef 
undoubtedly  were  grey-headed  and  weary,  Thev  l«d 
come  into  the  army  as  boys,  perhaps  from  the  teaching  of 
the  cadet  colleges,  where  they  had  been  trained  ;  they  hid 
marched  and  presented  arms  at  the  word  of  command; 
had  kept  line  and  distance  in  countless  parades  ;  afie^ 
wards  they  had  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  that  others  might 

♦  Tho  narrator  is  Adclbert  von  Chamisso.  Hia  letter  of  22nd  S^t 
180(t,  iH  one  of  the  moat  yaluable  relics  of  tliat  true-hearted  ™n,  Tkt 
c'luicluding  words  deserve  well  to  be  remembered  by  Germans.  "  Oh,  «J 
l'ri(;iidH,  I  must  atone  by  a  free  confession  for  the  secret  iiyustice  that  I 
liiivc  (lone  this  brave,  warlike  people.  Officers  and  soldiers,  in  the  har 
inony  of  a  higli  enthusiasm,  cherished  only  one  thou^t :  it  was,  nndorthi 
prc^HHiin*  of  external  and  internal  enemies,  to  maintain  their  old  fame,aai 
not  a  r(!('ruit,  not  a  dnimmer-boy  would  have  faUen  away.  Indeed, «« 
wrn-  a  firm,  faitUful,  good,  stout  soldiery.  Oh,  if  we  had  but  had  men  to 
loud  u«." 
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keep  line  and  distance,  that  the  buttons  were  cleaned,  and 
that  the  pig-tail  was  the  right  length.  In  order  to  gain 
promotion,  they  had  taken  pains  to  leam  at  Berlin  whe- 
ther Ruchel  or  Hohenlohe  was  in  favour.  This  had  been 
their  life.  They  knew  little  more  than  the  spiritless 
routine  of  the  army,  and  that  they  were  a  wheel  in  the 
great  machine.  Now  their  army  was  beaten,  and  the 
shattered  remains  in  rapid  retreat  to  the  east.  What 
remained  now,  what  was  left  of  any  value  to  them  ? 

But  it  was  not  cowardice  that  made  them  such  pitiful 
creatures.  They  had  formerly  been  brave  soldiers,  and 
most  of  them  were  not  old  enough  to  be  in  their  dotage. 
It  was  something  else :  they  had  lost  all  confidence  in 
their  State  ;  it  appeared  to  them  useless,  hopeless  to  defend 
themselves  any  longer — a  fruitless  slaughter  of  men. 
Thus  did  these  unfortunate  ones  feel.  They  had  been  all 
their  life  mediocre  men — not  better  nor  worse  than  others  ; 
this  mediocrity  now  prevailed,  as  far  as  their  narrow  point 
of  view  reached,  everywhere  in  the  State.  Where  was 
there  anything  great  or  strong  ?  where  any  fresh  life  to 
give  enthusiasm  and  warmth  ?  They  themselves  had  been 
the  delight,  the  society  of  the  Hohenzollems — the  first  in 
the  State,  the  salt  of  the  country ;  they  were  accustomed 
to  look  down  upon  citizens  and  oflBcials.  Besides  their 
Prince  and  the  army  itself,  what  had  they  in  Prussia  to 
honour  ?  Now  the  King  was  away — they  knew  not  where 
— they  were  alone  within  the  walls  of  their  fortress  ;  and 
they  found  little  in  themselves  either  to  shun  or  to  honour ; 
they  felt  at  best  that  they  were  weak.  Thus,  in  the  hour 
of  trial  they  became  bad  and  mean,  because  they  had  all 
their  lives  been  placed  higher  than  their  merits.  A 
fearful  lesson  may  be  learnt  from  this;  may  Prussians 
always  think  of  it     The  officers,  as  a  privileged  class, 
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in  Prussia  Sethe  was  "  Geheimer  Rath,**  happily  married, 
with  his  whole  heart  in  his  home,  when  a  gloom  was 
thrown  over  his  native  city  and  his  own  life  by  the  sound 
of  war,  the  march  and  quartering  of  troops,  exciting  re- 
ports, and,  finally,  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the 
French,  who,  as  it  is  well  known,  allowed  the  sovereignty 
of  Prussia  to  continue  for  some  years,  till  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  took  away  the  last  vestige  of  Prussian  possession. 
Then  Sethe  severed  himself  from  his  home,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  Prussian  administration  of  the 
newly-acquired  portion  of  Munster. 

He  shall  now  relate  himself  what  he  experienced.* 

"  You  can  easily  imagine,  my  dear  children,  that  the 
departure  from  Cleve  was  very  distressing  to  us.  It  was 
a  bitter  feeling  to  wander  in  this  way  from  home,  and 
leave  one's  native  city  under  foreign  laws  and  the  domi- 
nion of  a  foreign  people. 

"  On  3rd  October,  1803,  we  left.  We  went  from  Qeve 
to  Munster  in  three  days ;  the  journey  from  Emmerick 
was  extremely  difficult  and  tedious  ;  it  was  over  corduroy 
roads,  with  loose  stones  thrown  on  them.*}* 

"  In  the  beginning  of  our  life  at  Munster  we  also 
encountered  many  annoyances.  From  the  number  of 
officials  who  had  removed  there,  and  the  numerous  mili- 
tary, our  accommodation  was  very  restricted.  Then  we 
arrived  there  towards  winter,  and  provisions  were  very 
deficient ;  in  Munster  there  was  no  regular  market,  and 
the   women  from  Cleve  were  in   despair,  because  they 

*  The  following  is  taken  from  an  antobiography  which  he  left  in  mann- 
script  for  his  children.  The  editor  has  to  thank  the  family  of  the  deceased 
for  it. 

f  In  the  old  Prussian  Rhine  country  stones  were  beginning  to  be  used 
for  the  diaussCts, 
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country  people  had  to  bear  from  the  non-commissioned 
officei's.  I  myself  was  eyewitness  of  the  way  in  which  a 
non-commissioned  oflBcer  dealt  abusive  language,  blows, 
and  kicks  to  a  recruit,  and  struck  him  on  the  shins  with 
his  cane,  so  that  tears  of  sorrow  coursed  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  poor  man.  The  spirit,  also,  which  prevailed  among 
the  greater  number  of  the  Prussian  officers,  and  their  con- 
sequent behaviour,  was  not  calculated  to  excite  a  favourable 
feeling  in  a  new  country  towards  the  new  government. 
Bliicher,  indeed,  who  was  commandant  of  Munster,  won 
real  esteem  and  liking  by  his  popular  manner,  his  open 
and  upright  character,  and  his  justice ;  and  (Jeneral  von 
Wobeser,  commander  of  a  dragoon  regiment,  a  very  sen- 
sible, cultivated,  moderate  man,  did  so  likewise ;  but  the 
good  effect  of  their  conduct  was  spoilt  by  that  of  the  others, 
namely,  the  general  body  of  the  subaltern  officers. 

"  Once  there  arose  a  dispute  betwixt  some  citizens  and 
the  guard  at  the  Mauritz-gate  ;  the  citizens  were  said  to 
have  gone  amongst  the  arms  and  hustled  the  guard. 
Bliicher  was  at  that  time  at  Pjrrmont.  There  appeared 
then  a  proclamation,  under  the  signature  of  a  General  von 
•  Ernest,  but  from  another  pen,  by  which  every  sentry  who 
was  touched  by  a  citizen  should  be  authorised  to  strike 
him  down.  This  irrational  order,  which  gave  every  sen- 
tinel power  over  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  who,  by  touching 
them  even  accidentally,  were  exposed  to  their  bayonets, 
excited  indignation. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  there  now  happened  a  disagreeable 
affair  between   three   officers    and    three    prebendaries* 


•  The  three  oflScers  were,  Lieutenants  ron  Bliicher,  von  I^epel,  and  yon 
Treskow ;  the  three  Prebendaries,  von  Korfl^  von  Bdschiger,  ut  Egger- 
muhlen,  and  von  Merode. 
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that  he  had  laughed  at  the  altercation  between  Lieutenant 
von  Blucher  and  the  other  prebendary,  and  therefore  he, 
the  challenger,  felt  himself  injured  in  the  person  of  his 
friend  Blucher.  The  other  challenger  would  not  even 
give  such  an  excuse,  he  only  wrote  that  he  felt  himself 
aggrieved,  and  that  was  enough. 

"  The  prebendaries,  who,  on  account  of  their  spiritual 
order,  could  not  accept  the  challenge,  informed  the  King 
immediately  of  the  occurrence.  The  result  was,  the 
appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  of  inquiry  under 
the  presidency  of  General  von  Wobeser,  and  our  President 
of  Administration,  Von  Sobbe,  into  which  I  also  was  intro- 
duced, together  with  the  quartermaster  of  the  regiment, 
Ribbentrop.  The  prebendaries  were  acqmtted  by  the 
court  of  justice  before  which  the  case  was  brought, 
siud  the  officers  were  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  to 
three  weeks'  arrest,  which  they  spent  at  the  guard-house 
in  the  society  of  their  companions,  and  promenading 
before  it. 

"But  the  three  prebendaries  were  also  wounded  in 
their  most  sensitive  feelings  by  a  maUcious  trick  which 
was  played  them.  Before  this  commission  of  inquiry  was 
ippointed,  they  were  invited,  through  a  livery  servant,  to 
%  great  evening  party  at  General  Blucher's  without  his 
knowledge.  They  were  all  startled,  suspected  some  mis- 
bake,  and  were  doubtful  about  going.  But  as  they  were 
all  three  invited  through  a  servant  of  the  General's,  they 
decided  there  could  be  no  mistake,  and  also  their  rela- 
tions and  friends,  who  thought  this  invitation  was  a  step 
towards  the  accommodation  of  the  afiair,  advised  them  to 
JO.  General  Blucher,  who  had  never  thought  of  inviting 
them,  was  naturally  very  irate  at  seeing  the  three  preben- 
daries enter.     Being  much  prejudiced  against  them  by 
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his  son  Franz,  who  had  then  much  inflaenoe  over  hkUe;  I 
and   perhaps  irritated   by  inyidious  remaiks  bxm  it  I 
originator  of  the  intrigue^  upon  their  boldness  in  afp»  I 
ing»  ho  gave  them  to  understand  that  thej  had  not  \m 
inviteil,  and  might  go.    They  indignantly  left  the  pan; 
and  not  only  they,  but  also  their  fEunilieB;  the  U0 
hastened  home  on  foot,  so  deeply  did  they  fed  the  morii- 
fioation.    This  ccmceited  deliberate  affiront  ezdted  geneol 
ill-will,  and  contributed  rerj  much  to  increase  iheU 
fooling. 

*'But  what  more  than  all  increased  the  Idttomen  is 
the  exercise  of  *  Cabinet  justice'  *  in  the  suit  (^  theioi 
of  Henvu  von  der  Reck,  against  the  Herren  von  LndS' 
boijiT  and  Vim  BoseJager.  By  a  'CSabinet  order'  of  fti 
M\  SH^ptom\>er.  1805,  obtained  by  Von  der  Reck,  tk  I 
suit  lH't>^'ivn  the  two  parties  pending  in  the  Impenl 
Aulio  Oouuoil  was  declared  to  be  legally  decided,  sod  1 
commission  of  execution  was  appoint^  to  eject  di 
Herren  von  LandcsWi^  and  Von  Boselager  from  tiiar 
property,  and  to  place  the  Herren  von  der  Reck  in  po89S> 
sion  of  it.. 

"  This  unfortunate  business,  in  a  country  which  had  s 
yet  no  Prussian  feeling,  revolted  all  min^i^  In  pubb 
writings  this  violent  inroad  on  the  coarse  of  law  vti 
vehemently  attacked,  and  an  odious  stain  was  inflicted  « 
our  Prussian  justice,  of  which  we  had  talked  so  loudly. 

"It  w;is  a  mistake  not  to  introduce  the  whoJe  Pnissa 
constitution  at  the  outset,  there  wouM  then  have  beta 
only  (,Wi  jsoiirce  of  discontent  instead  of  constantly  !»• 
currin^r  irritition.  Some  of  the  new  things  that  irert 
mtrodii^* '1  ini'j'jiuifsBl  were  peculiarlv  disagieemble  to  the 
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•eople  of  Miinster,  who  were  quite  unaccustomed  to 
bem,  such  as  the  stamp  duty,  conscription,  and  the  salt 
lonopoly.  Also  the  well-known  excise  was  impending. 
Jready  were  the  toll-houses  built,  and  it  was  to  have 
een  introduced  in  1807,  but  was  prevented  by  the  events 
f  the  year  1806.  But  the  expectation  gave  a  disagreeable 
)retaste,  and  thi'ough  it  new  fuel  was  added  to  the  hatred. 
Lt  last,  but  much  too  late,  as  the  unhappy  war  had  begun, 
le  chapter  was  dissolved. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  residence  in  Miinster  was 
ot  agreeable  to  us  old  Prussians.  I  indeed  felt  this 
jss  than  others ;  after  I  had  made  myself,  to  a  certain 
stent,  at  home,  I  got  on  well  with  the  people  there  ;  we 
on  many  true  friends,  and  experienced  from  them  much 
»ve  and  friendship.  As  in  my  office,  so  in  social  inter- 
)urse,  I  took  pains  to  judge  justly. 

"But  the  year  1806  came,  and  one  sorrow  followed  upon 
aother.  First  the  three  Rhine  portions  of  the  Duchy 
r  Cleve,  which  remained  to  the  Pi-ussians,  surrendered 
>  Napoleon ;  he  established  himself  on  this  side  of  the 
.hine,  and  came  into  possession  of  the  fortress  Wesel, 
hich  was  only  too  near  to  the  present  Prussian  frontier. 
lis  brother-in-law  Joachim  Murat  became  duke  of  the 
d  hereditary  possessions  of  the  King's  family.  No  one 
)uld  conceal  from  himself  that  our  State,  which  spread 
»  wide  from  e^t  to  west,  was  in  a  very  critical  position, 
ur  grief  was  increased  by  the  insolence  with  which  the 
3wly  created  duke  carried  on  his  encroachments  even  as 
r  as  Miinster. 

"  New  clouds  rose  darkly  over  us.  Letters  from  Berlin 
•eathed  war  against  Napoleon,  Blucher  left  us,  and  we 
qpected  the  French  occupation  of  Munster.  It  is  true 
sX  General  Lecoq  had  entered  it  with  a  small  corps,  but 
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this  gave  us  little  comfort,  for  he  appeared  to  wisb 
ahandon  the  city,  with  its  moats  and  ramparts,  to  the 
results  of  a  useless  defence.  When  lie  bad  felled  d 
a  beautiful  plantation  in  front  of  the  Egidiea  gate, 
after  the  appearance  of  our  war  manifesto,  the  city 
terrified  one  night  by  sudden  alarm  signals,  in  onle^ 
he  said,  to  prove  the  watchfulness  of  his  soldiers ;  in 
middle  of  October  he  suddenly  withdrew  aad  left  is 
our  fate. 

"  Nevertheless,  we  old  Prussians,  confiding  in  the  vsl 
of  our  soldiei-s,  gazed  hopefully  towards  the  east,  and  lool 
forward  with  impatient  expectation  to  news  of  vicfi 
And  it  came—when  Napoleon  was  already  making 
victorious  march  to  Berlin — and  it  bore  such  an  imp 
of  truth,  that  President  Von  Vinke"  ordered  it  to  be  p 


lished.     Never  was  there  such  exultation  : 


every  one 


hr 


tened  to  the  other  to  convey  first  the  joyful  news, 
the  deepest  prostration  followed ;  the  cup  we  had  m 
drink  was  the  more  bitter  after  the  intoxication  of 
sure.  A  few  days  after  we  received  from  fugitives 
too  certain  an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Je 

"  Yet  we  recovered  from  the  first  stupefaction,  and' 
not  give  up  all  hope.  One  lost  battle  could  not  decide' 
fate  of  the  whole  war. 

"  But  when  we  received  detailed  accounts  of  the  tembti 
consequences  of  this  defeat,  when  the  last  remains  of  the 
army  had  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  Liibeck,  when  tlw 
fortrosaea  of  Hameln,  Magdeburg,  Stettin  and  Caetrin 
had,  with  unexampled  cowardice,  been  siurendered  with- 
out a  blow  to  tlie  enemy,  and  the  whole  Prussian  Stilf 
came  under  their  power,  then  our  courage  sank,  we  knti* 
that  we  were  lost. 

*  Vioke  bad  succeeded  Stein  as  First  Ptvsident. 
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"  Meanwhile  the  sorrowful  intelligence  of  the  lost  battle 
was  followed  by  the  enemy  taking  possession  of  the 
place. 

"  Early  one  morning,  a  division  of  cavalry  of  the  army 
of  the  King  of  Holland  entered.  Our  anger  and  sorrow 
were  increased  by  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Munster, 
which  was  very  different  from  oura  Already  on  the 
arrival  of  the  vanguard  of  the  Dutch  army,  their  long- 
nourished,  slumbering  indignation  against  the  Prussians 
manifested  itself  in  unconcealed  joy.  With  open  arms 
were  the  liberators  from  Prussian  domination  received, 
and  joyfully  lodged.  Immediately  afterwards  the  King  of 
Holland  marched  in  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

"  We  had  hard  work  in  quartering  them,  as  ten  thousand 
men  had  entered  the  city.  But  strict  discipline  was  kept, 
for  it  was  undoubtedly  the  object  of  the  King  of  Holland 
not  to  make  the  country  inimical  to  him  ;  but  to  treat  it 
in  the  most  conciliatory  way.  He  flattered  himself  that 
the  frontier  Prussian  province  would  come  to  the  share  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Holland.  His  proceedings  and  the  lan- 
guage of  those  about  him,  showed  that  he  already  con- 
sidered himself  as  possessor  of  the  country.  He  estab- 
lished an  upper  administrative  council,  at  whose  head 
General  Daendels  was  placed,  in  co-ordinate  authority 
with  the  presidents  of  the  provincial  administration  and 
exchequer.  Immediately  the  Munster  nobles  came  before 
him  with  their  complaints  of  the  Prussian  rule,  to  which 
he  listened.  First  stood  the  aboUtion  of  the  chapter,  and 
the  ejection  of  Herren  von  Landesberg  and  von  Boselager. 
He  exercised  a  real  act  of  sovereignty,  for  he  reinstated 
the  chapter,  and  reversed  the  execution  against  those 
who  had  been  expelled  in  the  suit  of  the  Herren  von 
der  Reck. 
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"  Meanwliilp  his  kingdom  soon  came  to  an  end ;  te  hal 
to  march  away  at  the  command  of  Napoleon,  who  diriiitd 
the  conquered  Prussian  provinces  into  militaiy  govas- 
menU;,  and  appointed  Qenerak  and  General -latendautiW 
preside.  The  Principalities  of  MUnBter  and  Lingen,  IW 
the  counties  of  Mark  and  Tecklenburg,  together  with  the 
Domain  of  Dortmund,  formed  the  first  o{  these  govern- 
ments.    General  Loiston  camo  to  Miinster. 

"  Thus  for  the  second  time  I  came  under  French  rok 
In  vain  had  I  endeavouretl  to  escapo  ;  fruitless  were  Uis 
severe  sacrifices  I  had  made  for  this  purpose.  I  hai 
abandoned  Fatherland  and  home,  parents  and  propertT 
only  to  undergo  once  more  in  a,  foreign  country  ih' 
catastrophe  which  I  had  avoided,  aud  which  now  cam' 
upon  me  in  a  far  worse  form.  When  Cleve  beamie 
French,  I  took  leave  of  it ;  I  felt  in  my  heart  pleasure  in 
returning  under  the  sceptre  of  my  own  Kincr,  and  under 
the  rule  of  home  laws ;  this  one  anchor  to  which  I  bad 
held,  was  now  torn  from  me.  The  power  of  Prussia  *ai 
shattered,  the  whole  State,  with  the  exception  of  a  smafl 
portion,  was  now  in  the  power  of  a  conqueror,  wboM 
ambitious  plana  displayed  themselves  more  and  mom 
It  was  only  too  certain  that  we  should  be  trampled  upoi: 
but  what  our  fate  might  be,  over  that  a  dark  veil  m 
drawn.  The  grief  which  gnawed  in  our  bosoms  and  thi 
deep  mourning  in  which  we  were  sunk,  were  increased  bj 
the  annoyance  of  witnessing  the  jojiiil  exultation  of  the 
people  of  Munster  over  their  liberation  fioni  Frussiu 
rule,  and  the  favour  with  which  they  were  treated  by  the 
conqueror  and  his  satellitea  It  was  more  especially  t^ 
MUnster  nobles  who  thus  distinguished  themselves,  aul 
behaved  in  a  most  undignified  way.  I  will  relate  eome 
instances  of  it. 
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''In  order  in  the  speediest  way  to  remove  the  hated 
Prussian  colours,  which  were  painted  on  the  turnpikes, 
bridges,  and  public  buildings,  and  to  replace  them  by  the 
old  Munster  colours,  a  subscription  was  raised  to  defray 
the  costs,  and  our  colours  were  erased  as  soon  as  possible. 
One  of  the  most  opulent  nobles  took  pleasure  in  showing 
his  warm  participation  in  this  undertaking,  by  giving  his 
signature  to  a  considerable  sum ;  in  order  to  make  known 
that  he  could  not  re&ain  from  expressing  his  satisfaction, 
he  added  to  his  subscription,  the  phrase:  'With  pleasure,' 
that  no  one  might  doubt  his  patriotic  feeling. 

"  The  presidents,  directors,  councilloi's,  assessors  and  refe- 
rendaries of  the  government,  and  of  the  war  and  royal 
domain  departments,  continued  to  wear  their  official 
uniforms.  These  reminiscences  of  Prussian  supremacy 
were  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  nobles.  They 
therefore  endeavoured  to  work  upon  General  Loison  to 
order  the  laying  aside  of  the  uniform ;  but  they  only  half 
succeeded.  The  General  expressly  permitted  the  contin- 
uance of  the  imiform,  and  only  ordered  that  the  Prussian 
button  should  be  taken  away,  which  we  were  obliged  to 
change  for  a  smooth  one.  Thus  the  uniform  was  not  laid 
aside,  and  the  Geheime  Bath  von  Forkenbeck  and  I  still 
wore  it  at  the  coimcil  in  the  year  1808,  when  we  were 
called  to  Diisseldorf 

"  This  otherwise  proud  Munster  nobility  paid  as  much 
court  to  the  French  Generals  as  to  their  former  ruler,  the 
Prince  Bishop. 

"  The  oath  prescribed  by  Napoleon,  which  was  imposed 
also  in  Munster,  was  so  little  obnoxious  to  them,  that  they 
even  endeavoured  to  make  a  solemnity  of  taking  it,  and  to 
do  it  with  the  ceremony  which  is  only  customary  at  doing 
homage.    A  canopy  was  erected  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
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castle,  nnder  which  Genera)  Loison  received  tiie  oatk  It 
was  with  great  ostouishment  that  we  betield  these  jm- 
paratiotia,  but  our  surprise  was  still  greater  whea  we  s« 
QonenU  Loison,  accompanied  by  tlie  hereditary  and 
oSiciHls  of  the  former  Bishop  of  MUuster ;  who, 
their  old  state  ministered  to  the  French  General,  in  tht 
■BW  way  iu  to  their  former  Sovereign,  and  stood  at  W 
Mt  M  supporters  during  the  ceremony, 

*  A  considerable  table  allowance  was  appoint^  for  tlia 
gOTOmor — if  1  do  not  mLstaJce,  12,000  thalers  monthly— 
which  was  nusoJ  by  an  extraordinary  tax     A  houseiioU 

formed,  and  the  pensioned  Miinster  ofiBcials  wae 
again  cmiJoj-ed.  The  Court  Marshal  von  Sch.  acted  ii 
thb  capacity  at  the  table  of  the  French  governor ;  h 
{■ssaad  the  invitations  for  dinners  and  evening  assemblies 
ou  whicJi  ocoisaons  he  wore  his  old  court  marshal^ 
uniform,  with  his  marshal's  staff  in  his  hand,  and  unds 
him  was  the  court  quartermaster  with  his  sword,  1st 
When  we  saw  this  servile  conduct  the  first  time,  tte 
presideDt  of  the  administration,  Von  Sobbe,  speaking 
to  me,  called  the  one  an  arrant  fool,  and  the  other  tlte 
oomt  tboL 

*  Besides  Ihis,  tliere  was  a  volunteer  guard  of  honour 
etttabliahed  for  Ooneral  Loison,  who  equipped  themselves. 
They  furnished  the  daily  guard  at  the  castle,  and  accom- 
pHiaed  the  General,  when  with  a  troop  of  soldien  he 
toB/ie  a  progrfiw  into  the  county  of  Harii.  At  the  head 
of  tii'ui  guard  of  honoiu-  there  were  members  of  tli£ 
iiiioBter  nobility. 

"  Ju  Ihe  n.;ble  ladiea"  club,  from  which  every  

Oerman  Jmd  lH«:n  excluded  who  did  not  b^ong  to  &t 
caifU",  tJiey  received  tlie  French  General  with  hia 
io  order  to  exercise-  more  influence  upon  him. 
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"  Nevertheless,  they  were  not  so  successful  with  General 
Loison  ;  he  was  too  wary  for  them,  made  fun  of  them  in 
secret,  and  only  cared  for  the  presents  that  were  partly 
given  to  him  and  partly  promised.  They  had  offered  him 
a  costly  sword  as  a  present,  which  he  accepted  graciously. 
The  sword  wfis  ordered  and  made  at  Frankfort,  but  it  only 
arrived  after  Loison  had  left  the  government.  Now  they 
were  sorry  for  this  too  hasty  offer,  and  they  had  no  desire 
to  send  him  the  sword,  as  they  had  not  found  that  com- 
plaisance in  him  which  they  expected.  All  this  courtly 
empreaaement  became  so  repugnant  to  Loison,  that  he  him- 
self prevailed  on  Napoleon  to  recall  him  to  the  army. 

"  With  his  weaker  successor,  Canuel,  it  succeeded  better. 
My  worthy  friend  the  president.  Von  Vinke,  was  the  first 
to  experience  it  An  incidental  expression  thrown  out  by 
him  in  a  remonstrance,  'that  otherwise  he  could  no 
longer  carry  on  his  office,*  was  readily  laid  hold  of  as 
signifying  a  resignation,  and  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  post 

"  In  order  to  overcome  my  grief  at  things  that  could  not 
be  altered,  I  endeavoured  to  find  distraction  in  a  great 
work.  The  yet  incomplete  state  of  the  laws  of  mortgages 
in  the  county  of  Munster,  offered  me  the  handiest  and 
best  material  I  devoted  myself  to  this  tedious  work 
with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  with  the  assistance  of  many 
referendaries,  I  accomplished  the  registry  of  all  the  title 
deeds  which  had  to  be  recorded  in  the  mortgage  book  of 
the  goverment  of  Munster.  Thus  I  succeeded  in  a  certain 
measure  in  occupying  myself,  and  I  learnt  by  experience 
that  hard  work  is  in  truth  a  soothing  balsam,  which  pre- 
cedes the  slow  healing  powers  of  time. 

"  But  much  as  I  believed  myself  to  have  acquired  a  kind 
of  philosophic  tranquillity  by  this  withdrawal  into  my 
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narrow  Fphere  of  basinesa,  yet  I  could  not  eacupe  a 
feelings  wheo  the  Peace  of  TiUit  reallj  sepAnite4  t 
the  PruaaiaD  State,  and  removed  its  fixuitier  as  modt* 
forty  miles  to  the  east  of  u&  The  moving  wards  vilh 
which  our  unhappy  King  took  leave  of  his  subjects,  ia  tli 
ceded  provinces,  and  discbai^ged  the  official^  frwm  t 
oath  of  allegiance,  made  us  feel  our  loss  still  deeps 
'Dear  children,  it  ia  an  indescribably  sorrowful  feetiog 
whun  tho  old  tios  of  allegiance,  of  love,  and  confidence 
which  have  bound  us  through  long  successive  years  to  oi 
ancestors,  out  State,  and  rulers,  are  at  ouce  violenttf 
rent,  when  a  new  and  foreign  ruler  is  forced  npoa  k 
people,  fur  whom  no  heart  beats,  who  is  received  wilk 
despairing  doubts,  and  who  on  his  side  feels  nothing  fat 
luB  subjecta' " 

Here  we  conclude  the  narrative  of  the  good  Prussia 
Mtinater  and  the  county  of  Mark  were  attached  to  t 
new  graud-dukedom  of  Berg ;  Sethe  himself  became  p»- 
curator-general  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Diisseldivf 
But  not  for  long,  the  firm  uprightness  of  the  Germu 
appeared  suspicious  to  the  foreign  conqueror ;  he  had  d 
offered  his  aid  in  supporting  the  acts  of  tyranny  of  ti 
French  government ;  therefore  he  was  called  with  threat* 
to  Paris,  and  there  arrested,  because,  in  fact,  they  fearal 
his  intluencG  on  the  patriotic  disposition  of  the  countr 
When,  in  1813,  he  was  released,  and  the  Prussian  ml 
was  restored  in  his  Fatherland,  he  conducted  the  organ* 
sation  of  the  legal  authorities  in  the  Rhine  county 
From  that  time  he  led  a  long,  useful  life  of  activity  i 
his  oiBce,  one  of  the  first  Prussian  jurists  who  supported 
trial  by  jury,  publicity,  and  verbal  evidence,  against  tfa 
State  govern  me  Lt  A  firm  independence  of  charactd 
truthful,  devoted  to  duty,  with  dignified  earnestness  aiK 
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simplicity,  he  was  a  model  of  old  Prussian  official  honour. 
The  blessing  of  his  life  rests  on  his  children. 

It  is  not  without  an  object  that  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  two  portraitures  from  the  circle  of  German 
citizens  have  been  placed  in  juxtaposition.  They  repre- 
sent the  contrasts  that  were  to  be  found  in  German  life» 
through  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  the 
war  of  freedom.  We  see  Pietists  and  followers  of  Wolf; 
Klopstock  and  Lessing;  Schiller  and  Kant;  Germans  and 
Prussians ;  a  rich  contemplative  mind,  and  a  persevering 
energy,  which  subjects  the  external  world  to  itself 
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The  greatest  blessing  which  BeformeiB  leave  bdund 
them  to  succeeding  generations  seldom  lies  in  that  irtiA 
jl  they  themselves  consider  as  the  firuit  of  their  earthly  life, 
nor  in  the  dogmas  for  which  they  have  contended,  suffiaed 
and  conquered,  and  been  blessed  and  cursed  by  thdr 
contemporaries.  It  is  not  their  system  which  has  the  last- 
ing effect,  but  the  numerous  sources  of  new  life,  whiA 
through  their  labour  is  brought  to  light  from  the  deptb 
.of  the  popular  mind.  The  new  system  which  Lather 
opposed  to  the  old  church,  lost  a  portion  of  its  const^l^ 
tive  power  a  few  years  after  he  had  laid  his  head  to  rest 
But  that  which,  during  his  great  conflict  with  the  hier- 
archy, be  had  done  to  rouse  independence  of  mind  in  bis 
people,  to  increase  the  feeling  of  duty,  to  raise  the  morals 
and  to  found  discipline  and  culture,  the  impress  of  his 
soul  in  eveiy  domain  of  ideal  life,  remained  in  the  severe 
struggles  of  the  following  century,  an  indestructible  gain 
from  which  at  last  grew  a  fulness  of  new  life.  The  system 
also  of  Frederic  the  Great,  not  many  years  after  his  death, 
was  discarded  by  a  foreign  conqueror  as  an  imperfect 
invention ;  but  again  the  best  result  of  his  life  remained 
an  enduring  acquisition  for  Prussia  and  Germany.  He 
had  called  forth  in  thousands  of  his  offidaU  and  soldien 
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zeal  and  faithfulness  to  duty,  and  in  millions  of  his  sub- 
jects devotion  to  his  family ;  he  had,  as  a  wise  political 
husbandman,  sown  everywhere  the  seed  of  intellectual 
and  material  prosperity.  This  was  what  remained  to  his 
State,  the  excellent  cultivated  soil  from  which  the  new 
life  was  to  blossom.  When  his  army  was  crushed,  the 
coimtry  overrun  by  strangers,  and  the  pangs  of  bitter 
need  compelled  men  to  seek  the  means  of  supporting  life 
wherever  they  could  find  them,  then  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  desolation  arose  a  new  power  in  the  nation,  their 
capacity  for  work.  Even  the  rapidity  and  completeness 
with  which  the  old  system  broke  down,  melancholy  as  it 
was  to  behold,  was,  nevertheless,  fortunate ;  for  though  it 
did  not  cast  aside  suddenly  aU  the  upholders  of  the  old 
system,  yet  it  averted  the  greater  danger  of  their  resist- 
ance. It  now  became  evident  how  great  was  the  mate- 
rial to  be  found  in  Prussia,  not  only  among  officials  and 
officers,  but  in  the  people  itsell  Unexampled  was  the 
fall,  and  equally  unexampled  was  the  recovery. 

The  nation  was  stunned  ;  it  looked  listlessly  on  the  ship- 
wreck of  its  State ;  it  had  always  received  its  impulse  from 
the  government  In  the  chaotic  confusion  that  now  fol- 
lowed, there  seemed  no  hope  of  rescue ;  the  weak  cursed 
the  bad  government,  the  superficial  viewed  maliciously 
the  prostration  of  the  unintellectual  and  privileged  orders, 
and  the  weakest  followed  the  star  of  the  conqueror.  Men 
of  warm  feeling  secluded  themselves  like  SteflFens,  who 
wrote  a  sorrowful  ode  on  the  fall  of  the  Fatherland ;  but 
cooler  heads  investigated  sullenly  the  defects  of  the  old 
system,  and  with  bitterness  condemned  alike  the  good 
and  bad. 

The  misety  becomes  greater,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Emperor  to  open  all  the  veins,  and  draw  blood  from  that 
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portion  of  Prussia  to  which  he  has  left  a  eemblance  of 
Esorbituut   are  the  contributious.      The  Freodi  un^j 
distributed  over  tlie  country — it  occupies  cantonmeidi ' 
Silesia  and  the  March ;  officers  and  soldiers  are  billi 
upon  the  citizens — they  are  to  be  fed   and  em 
At  the  coat  of  the  district  a  table  d'h6te  is  to  be 
blished,  and  balls  given.    The  soldier  is  to  be  comj 
for  the  hardships  of  war.     We  are  the  conquei'ora,  exi 
the  officers  arrogantly.     There  is  no   \a^v   against 
brutality,  or  the  impudence  with  which  they  disturb 
peace  of  families  in  which  they  now  rule  as  masteia 
they  are  polite  to  the  ladiea  of  the  house,  that  does 
make  them  more  acceptable  to  the  men.     Still  wcHwii 
the  conduct  of  the  Genecals  and  Marshals. 

Prince  Jerome  has  his  head-quarters  at  Brealaa,  aai 
there  keeps  a  dissolute  court ;  the  people  still  relate  how 
licentiously  he  lived,  and  daily  bathed  in  a  cask  of  wine- 
At  Berlin,  General-Intendant  Daru  raises  bia  dcmu& 
higher  every  month.  Even  the  humiliating  conditions  of 
the  peace  are  still  too  good  for  Prussia ;  the  tyrant  scon- 
fully  alters  the  schedules,  The  fortresses  are  not  reetorai. 
OS  waa  promised ;  with  refined  cruelty  the  war  charges  an 
increased  enormously.  They  have  drawn  from  the  country, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Prussia,  more  tban  2O0 
millions  of  thaters  in  six  years. 

On  trade  and  commerce,  also,  the  new  system  lays  iU 
destroying  hand.  By  the  Continental  system,  imports  &nJ 
oxports  are  aUnost  abolished.  Manufactories  are  stationaiy, 
and  the  circulation  of  money  stagnates ;  the  number  of 
bankrupts  becomes  alarmingly  great :  even  the  necessaries 
uf  daily  life  are  exorbitantly  high  ;  the  multitude  of  poor 
increases  frightfully ;  even  in  the  great  cities  the  troops  of 
hODgry  aoula   that   traverse  the   streets  can   scarcely  be 
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controlled  The  more  wealthy  also  restrict  their  wants 
to  the  smallest  possible  compass ;  they  begin  a  voluntary 
discipline  in  their  own  life,  denjing  themselves  small 
enjoyments  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Instead  of 
coffee,  they  drtok  roasted  acorns,  and  eat  black  and  rye 
bread ;  lai^e  societies  bind  themselves  to  use  no  sugar, 
and  the  housewife  no  longer  preserves  fruit.  As  Ludwig 
von  Vincke,  who  then  resided  as  a  landed  proprietor  in 
the  new  grand-dukedom  of  Berg,  pertinaciously  smoked 
coltsfoot  instead  of  tobacco,  and  made  his  wine  of  black 
currants,  so  did  others  renounce  the  necessaries  on  which 
the  foreign  tyrant  had  imposed  a  monopoly. 

But  philosophy  begins  its  great  work,  bringing  blessing 
upon  the  State,  by  purifying  and.  elevating  the  minds  of 
men.  While  the  French  drum  was  beating  in  the  streets 
of  Berlin,  and  the  spies  of  the  stranger  were  lurking  about 
the  houses,  Fichte  delivered  his  discourses  on  the  Qerman 
nation :  a  new  and  powerful  race  was  to  be  trained,  the 
national  character  to  be  improved,  and  lost  freedom  to  be 
regained. 

From  the  extreme  east  of  the  State,  where  now  the 
greatest  strength  of  the  Fiiissian  beaurocracy  is  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  a  new  organisation  of  the  people  began. 
Serfdom  was  abolished,  landed  property  made  free,  and 
self-government  established  in  the  cities.  The  exclusive- 
ness  of  classes  was  broken,  privileges  done  away  with,  and 
a  new  constitution  for  the  army  was  prepared  by  Colonel 
Schamhorst.  Whatever  power  of  life  there  was  in  the 
people  was  now  to  have  fi^e  play. 

In  the  year  1808,  Prussia  was  no  longer  fainthearted ;  it 
began  to  raise  its  head  hopefully,  and  looked  about  for  aid. 
The  first  political  society  formed  itself;  ^'tiigeruJUmnd,*'* 
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education  imioDS,  soientific  societies,  aud  officers'  c 
all  had  the  sami!  object — to  free  their  Fatherland, 
to  educate  the  people  for  an  approaching  struggle.  1 
was  much  trifling  and  immoderate  zeal  displayed,  but  thej 
included  a  large  number  of  patriotic  men.  Me^engm 
ran  actively  with  secret  papers,  but  it  was  difficult  for  the 
unpractised  associates  to  deceive  the  sj>ies  of  the  enemj. 
Dark  plans  of  revenge  were  proposed  in  many  of  these 
unions ;  and  desperate  men  hoped,  by  a  great  crime,  to 
save  the  Fatherland. 

Hopes  rise  higher  the  following  year:  the  war  faas  bc^ 
in  Spain ;  Austria  prepares  itself  for  the  most  herwc 
struggle  that  it  has  ever  undertaken.  In  Prussia,  also,  the 
ground  is  hollow  beneath  the  feet  of  the  stranger ;  all  i» 
prepared  for  an  outbreak ;  and  the  Police  President,  Jo*- 
tice  Griiner,  is  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  tie 
movement.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  unite  Prussia  with 
Austria ;  the  first  great  rising  of  the  people  wastes  itedf 
in  single  hopeless  attempts.  Schill,  Domberg,  the  Dnie 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  rising  iu  Silesia  fail.  The  battle  <rf 
Wagram  destroys  the  last  hope  of  Austria's  help. 

The  courage  of  many  sinks,  but  not  of  the  beat, 
weariedly  do  the  friends  of  the  Fatherland  exercise  the 
selves  in  the  use  of  fire-arms ;  the  Prussian  army, 
which  does  not   amount   to   more   than   42,000 
secretly  increased  to  moi-e  than  double  that  numbei 
in  all  the  mihtary  workshops  the  soldiers  sit  as 
working  at  the  equipments  for  a  fiiture  war, 

A  second  time  do  the  hopes  of  the  people  rise 
leon  prepares  himself  for  wai'  against  Russia.  Again 
the  time  come  when  a  struggle  is  possible  ;  already  d( 
Haidenberg  venture  to  tell  the  French  ambassador 
Marsan,  that  Prussia  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  crushc 
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and  will  encounter  a  foreign  attack  with  100,000 
soldiers.  But  the  King  will  not  resolve  upon  a  desperate 
resistance ;  he  gives  the  half  of  his  standing  army  as 
aid  to  the  French  Emperor.  Then  300  officers  leave  his 
service,  and  hasten  to  Russia,  there  to  fight  against 
Napoleon.  And  again  hope  diminishes  in  Prussia,  free- 
dom seems  removed  to  an  immeasurable  distance. 

Violent  has  the  hatred  against  the  foreign  Emperor 
become  in  northern  Germany ;  above  all,  west  of  the 
Elbe,  where  his  ceaseless  wars  have  sacrificed  the  youth 
of  the  country.  The  conscription  is  there  considered  as 
4ihe  death  lot.  The  price  of  a  substitute  has  risen  to  two 
thousand  thalers.  In  all  the  streets,  mourning  attire  is  to 
be  seen,  worn  by  parents  for  their  lost  sons.  But  most 
violent  of  all  is  the  hatred  in  Prussia,  in  every  vocation  of 
life,  in  every  house  it  calls  to  the  struggle.  Everjrthing 
that  is  pure  and  good  in  Germany — ^language,  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  morals — ^work  silently  against  Napoleon. 
Everything  that  is  bad,  corrupt,  and  wicked,  all  duplicity 
and  cruelty,  calumny,  knavishness  and  brutal  violence,  is 
considered  as  Gallic  and  Corsican.  Like  the  fantastic 
Jahn,  other  eager  spirits  call  the  Emperor  no  longer  by 
his  name :  they  speak  of  him  as  once  they  did  of  the 
devil,  as  "he,"  or  with  a  contemptuous  expression  as 
Bonaparte. 

Thus  had  six  years  hardened  the  character  in  Prussia. 

It  was  no  longer  a  great  State  that  in  the  spring  of 
1813  armed  itself  for  a  stioiggle  of  life  and  death.  What 
remained  of  Prussia  only  comprehended  4,700,000.  This 
small  nation  in  the  first  campaign  brought  into  the  field 
an  army  of  247,000  men,  reckoning  one  out  of  nineteen 
of  the  whole  populatioa  The  significance  of  this  is  clear, 
when  one  reckons  that  an  equal  effort  on  the  part  of 
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Frussift  OB  it  is,  ^ith  iu  eighteen  niillions  of  inbaUui 
would  give  the  enorraous  amount  of  950,000  soIJiend 
an  army  in  the  field.*    And  this  calculation  conveys  d 
the  relative  number  of  men,  not  the  proportion  of  the  li 
atid  present  wealth  of  the  country. 

It  was  a  much  impoverished  nation  that  entered  a{ 
the  war.     Merchants,  manufacturers,  and   artisans,  badj| 
six  years  struggled  fearlessly  against  the  hard  times. 
agriculturist  had  his  hams  emptied,  and  his  beet  faofl 
taken  from  his  stables ;  the  debased  coin  that  < 
in  the  country  disturbed  the  interior  commerce  even  n 
the  nearest  neighbours,  the  thalere  which  had  been  saw 
from  a  better  time  had  long  been  spent.    In  the  momittin 
valleys  the  people  were  famishing ;  on  the  line  of  march  «' 
the  great  armies  even  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life  wi 

*  In  thi<  nnmboT  ur  247,000  soldien  tbo  volnuteers  are  not 
bceanae  thay  in  gcineral  consiated  of  tliose  wlio  were  not  natire 
Beitlko's  calculation,  vfblch  vt  here  take  bocanse  it  is  lotrost, 
inolndas  the  Landwehr,  and  tho  Bqasdroos  which,  in  the  c 
campaign,  veie  formcil  oa  the  other  aide  of  the  Elbe  ;  there  sn^ 
fore,  aboDt  20,000  men  to  be  abtitract«d  from  Ms  utioant.  But  ■'! 
Teckoning  011I7  comprehends  the  strength  of  the  army  in  the  field,  wUd 
up  to  the  Imttle  of  Leipzig  vaa  almost  eatlrdy  gathered  from  tbo  idd 
Fntaaun  territory,  his  figures  may  he  considered  rather  too  low  than  f 
high.  In  1815,  the  projiortion  of  soldierB  to  population  was  still  am 
striking.  East  FmssiiL  contributed  then  seven  per  cent,  of  its  tobalutitiB, 
each  seventh  man  was  sent  to  the  war ;  there  remained  scorcoly  any  but 
chilib-en  and  old  people  in  the  country,  voty  fuw  from  18  to  *0. 

The  amoant  of  the  population  is  reckoned  according  to  the  last  offiivl 
eensDs  of  1810.  rrussio,  alter  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  hod  been  oblind  fe 
cede  New  Silesia  to  Poland,  and  thus,  since  ISOa  had  lost  aian  thn 
300,000  men.  No  inureaae,  therefore,  of  the  population  can  be  BMiDud 
np  to  the  spring  of  1813.  The  chief  fortresses,  also,  were  in  the  fmnSt^ 
the  Frenuh,  and  their  inhabitants  should  be  d«iiucted  from  any  ualciUatin 
of  the  efforts  of  the  people.  According  to  the  proportion  of  1813,  Bdliii 
Hs  at  present,  could  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  from  33,000  to  SisDC 
men ;  I«eipiig,  four  bnllalious ;  and  the  Dukedom  of  Coburg-Golha  lena 
hettalioDB,  amoimting  to  1000  men. 
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failing ;  teams  and  seed  had  been  wanting  to  the  countryman 
as  early  as  1807 ;  in  1812  there  was  the  same  distress. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  bitter  sorrow  among  the  people 
over  the  downfall  of  Prussia,  and  deep  hatred  against  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  But  it  would  be  doing  great 
injustice  to  the  Prussians  to  consider  their  rising  as  more 
especially  occasioned  by  the  fiery  passion  of  resentment. 
More  than  once,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  has  a 
city  or  small  nation  carried  on  its  desperate  death-struggle 
to  the  last  extremity ;  more  than  once  we  have  been  filled 
with  astonishment  at  the  wild  heroic  courage  and  self- 
devotion  which  have  led  men  to  voluntary  death  in  the 
flames  of  their  own  houses,  or  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
But  this  lofty  power  of  resistance  is  not  perhaps  fi*ee  from 
a  certain  degree  of  fanaticism,  which  inflames  the  soul 
almost  to  madness.  Of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
Prussians.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  cheerful  serenity 
throughout  the  whole  nation  which  seems  very  touching 
to  ua  It  arose  from  faith  in  their  own  strength,  con- 
fidence in  a  good  cause,  and,  above  all,  in  an  innocent 
youthftd  freshness  of  feeling. 

For  the  Gennan,  this  period  in  the  life  of  his  nation 
has  a  special  significance.  It  was  the  first  time  that  for 
many  centuries  political  enthusiasm  had  burst  forth  in 
bright  flames  among  the  people.  For  centuries  there  had 
been  in  Germany  nations  of  individuals,  living  under  the 
government  of  princes,  for  which  they  had  no  love  or 
honour,  and  in  which  they  took  no  active  share.  Now,  in 
the  hour  of  greatest  danger,  the  people  claimed  its  own 
inalienable  right  in  the  State.  It  threw  its  whole  strength 
volimtarily  and  joyfully  into  a  death-struggle  to  preserve 
its  State  from  destruction. 

This  struggle  has  a  still  higher  significance  for  Pi*ussia 
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aod  its  royal  house.  In  the  course  of  a  hundred  ami 
years  the  HoheozolleniH,  by  uniting  unconnected 
as  one  State,  had  formed  their  subjecta  into  a  nuliotu 
great  prince,  and  the  costly  victories,  and  brilliaat  suotxsi 
the  house,  had  excited  a  feeling  of  love  in  the  new 
for  their  princes.  Now  the  government  of  a. 
had  been  too  weak  to  preserve  the  inherit 
fiither.  Now  did  the  people,  whona  his 
creftted,  rise  and  give  to  the  last  eflFort  that  its 
could  make,  a  direction  and  a  grandeur  which  fon«d 
King  fi-om  his  state  of  prostration  almost  against  his 
The  Prussian  people  paid  with  its  blood  to  the  race  of  ■ 
princes  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  it  owed  the 
zollems  for  the  greatness  and  prosperity  which  they 
procured  for  it.  This  faithful  and  dutiftil  devotion 
from  feeling  that  the  life  and  true  interests  of  the 
house  were  one  with  the  people. 

But  in  the  glow  of  popular  feeling  in  1813  then 
soraething  peculiar,  which  already  appears  strange  to 
Wlien  a  great  political  iclea  filL?  a  people,  we  can 
accurately  define  the  stages  through  which   it  must 
before  it  can  be  condeused  into  a  firm  resolve.     The 
begins  to  teach  and  to  excite  ;  those  of  like  minds 
together  at  public   meetings,   and  the   discourse  rf' 
enthusiastic  speaker  exercises   its  influence.     Qiadi 
the  number  of  those  who  are  interested  iucreases 
the  strife  of  different  views,  which  contend   together  hi 
public,  is  developed  a  knowledge  of  what   is  necessan 
an  insight  into  the  ways  and  means,  the  will  to  meet  swii 
requirements,  and,  lastly,  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.    Of 
this  gradual  growth  of  the  popular  mind  through  patdic 
life  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  in  1813.     What  worked  upon 
the  nation  externally  was  of  another  kind.     The  feelios 
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was  excited  by  a  single  great  moment ;  but,  in  general,  a 
tranquilbty  rested  ou  the  nation  which  one  may  well  call 
epic.  The  feeling  of  milbooB  buret  forth  simultauoously  ; 
not  abounding  in  words,  without  any  imposing  appearance, 
still  quiet,  but,  like  one  of  nature's  forces,  irresistible. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  observing  its  course  in  certain  great 
momenta.  It  shall  be  here  portrayed,  not  as  it  shines 
forth  in  prominent  characters,  but  as  it  appears  in  the  life 
of  minor  personi^ea. 

It  was  after  New  Year's  Day,  1813.  The  parting  year 
had  lefl  a  severe  winter  as  a  heritage  to  the  now  one,  but, 
in  a  moderate-sized  city  in  Prussia,  the  people  stood  in 
crowds  before  the  post-office.  Happy  was  he  who  could  first 
carry  home  a  newspaper.  Short  and  cautious  were  the 
accounts  of  the  events  of  the  day,  for  in  Berhn  there  was  a 
French  mihtary  governor,  who  watched  every  expression  of 
the  intimidated  press.  Nevertheless,  the  news  of  the  fate  of 
the  great  army  had  long  penetrated  into  the  most  remote 
huts ;  first  came  vague  reports  of  danger  and  suffering, 
the  account  of  a  tremendous  fire  in  Moscow  and  flames  up 
to  the  skies,  which  hud  ri^en,  as  from  the  earth,  around 
the  Emperor ;  tlien  of  a  flight  through  snow  and  desert 
plains,  of  hunger  and  indescribable  misery.  Cautiously 
did  the  people  speak  of  it,  for  the  French  not  only  occu- 
pied the  capital  and  fortresses  of  the  coimtry,  but  had  also 
in  the  provinces  their  agents,  spies,  and  hated  informers, 
whom  the  citizens  avoided,  Witliin  a  few  days  it  was 
known  that  the  Emperor  Idmself  had  fled  from  his  army  ; 
in  an  open  sledge,  disguised  as  Duke  of  Vicenza,  and,  with 
only  one  follower,  he  had  travelled  day  and  night  tlirougb 
Prussia.  On  the  12th  of  December,  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  he  arrived  at  Gli^au,  there  he  reposed  for 
an  hour,  and  started  again  about  ten  o'clock,  in  spite  of 
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tbe  terrible  cold.  The  following  morning  he  entered  d 
castle  of  Hanau,  wLere  the  posting-station  then  was.  ' 
resolute  post-mistress,  Kramtsch,  recognised  liim,  and  n 
violent  gestures  swore  she  would  give  him  no  tea,  b 
rather  another  drink.  At  the  earnest  representations  4 
those  around  her,  she  was  softened  so  far  as  to  pour  3 
camomile  tea  into  a  pot  with  a  vehement  oath  ;  he,  h 
ever,  drank,  of  it,  and  went  on  to  Dresden,  Now  he  li 
come  to  Paris,  and  it  was  told  in  the  newspapers  I 
happy  Paris  was,  how  tenderly  his  wife  and  i 
greeted  him,  how  well  he  was,  and  that  he  had  t 
on  the  27th  of  December,  been  to  hear  the  beautiful  o 
of  "  Jerusalem  Delivered."  It  was  said  further  t 
great  army,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  time  of  j 
would  return  in  fearful  masses  through  Prussia,  and  HaA 
the  Emperor  was  making  new  preparations.  But  the  tri»l 
of  General  Mallet  was  also  reported ;  and  it  was  known 
how  impudently  the  French  newspapers  lied. 

It  was  seen,  also,  what  remained  of  the  great  army.  In 
the  first  days  of  the  year  the  snow  fell  in  fiakes  ;  it  Uf 
like  a  shrond  over  the  country.  A  train  of  men  movi>l 
slowly  and  noiselessly  along  the  high  road  to  the  fii?! 
houses  of  the  suburb.  It  was  the  returning  French.  OaJy 
a  year  ago,  they  had  set  forth  at  simrise,  with  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  and  the  rattle  of  drums,  in  warlike  splendour, 
and  with  revolting  arrogance.  Endless  liad  been  the  pro- 
cession of  troops ;  day  after  day,  without  ceasing,  the 
masses  had  rolled  through  the  streets  of  the  city;  nev>r 
had  the  people  seen  so  prodigious  an  army,  of  all  nation; 
of  Europe,  with  every  kind  of  uniform,  and  hundreds  of 
Generals.  The  gigantic  power  of  the  Emperor  sank  deep 
into  all  souls,  the  military  spectacle  still  filled  the  t 
with  its  splendour  and  its  terrors. 
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But  there  was  also  an  undefined  expectation  of  a  fearful 
fate.  For  a  whole  month  did  this  endless  passage  of  troops 
last ;  like  locusts  the  strangers  consumed  everything  in  the 
country,  from  Kolberg  to  Breslau.  There  had  been  a 
failure  of  the  harvest  in  1811,  scarcely  had  the  country- 
people  been  able  to  save  the  seed  oats,  and  these  were 
eaten  in  1812  by  the  French  war  horses.  They  devoured 
the  last  blade  of  grass  and  the  last  bundle  of  straw ;  the 
villagers  had  to  pay  sixteen  thalers  for  a  shock  of  chopped 
straw,  and  two  thalers  for  a  hundredweight  of  hay.  And 
greedily  as  the  animals,  did  the  men  consume  ;  from  the 
Marshal  down  to  the  common  French  soldier,  they  were 
insatiable.  King  Jerome  had  demanded  for  his  mainte* 
nance  at  Glogau,  a  not  very  large  town,  four  hundred  thalers 
daily.  The  Duke  of  Abrantes  had  for  a  month  seventy- 
five  thalers  daily ;  the  officers  obliged  the  wife  of  a  poor 
village  pastor  to  cook  their  ham  with  red  wine  ;  they  drank 
the  richest  cream  out  of  the  pitchers,  and  poured  essence 
of  cinnamon  over  it ;  the  common  soldiers,  also,  even  to 
the  drummer,  blustered  if  they  did  not  have  two  courses 
at  dinner.  They  ate  like  madmen.  But  even  then  the 
people  prognosticated  that  they  would  not  so  return.  And 
they  said  so  themselves.  When  formerly  they  had  marched 
to  war  with  their  Emperor  their  horses  had  neighed  when- 
ever they  were  led  from  the  stable,  but  now  they  hung 
their  heads  sorrowfully  ;  formerly  the  crows  and  ravens 
flew  the  contrary  way  to  the  army  of  the  Emperor,  now 
these  birds  of  the  battle-field  accompanied  the  army  to  the 
east,  expecting  their  prey.* 

But  those  who  now  returned  came  in  a  more  pitiable 

♦  Schlosser,  "Erlebnisse  inns  Sachsischen  Landpredigers, "  from  1806 
to  1815,  p.  66.  The  foreign  nationa,  Portuguese  and  Italians,  were  moro 
moderate. 
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condition  than  anyone  bad  dreamed  of.  It  was  a  Iifrf  uf 
poor  wretehea  who  had  entered  upon  their  last  journer— 
they  were  wanderiug  coipsea.  A  disorderly  multitude  li 
all  races  and  nations  collected  together;  without  a  drutDiei 
word  of  commaad,  and  silent  as  a  funeral  procession,  tbiy 
approached  tlie  city.  They  were  all  without  we 
horses,  none  in  perfect  uniform,  their  clothes  raj 
dirty,  mended  with  patches  from  the  dress  of 
and  their  wivea.  They  had  hung  over  their  heads 
shoulders  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  on,  aa  a 
against  the  deadly  penetrating  cold ;  old  sacks,  torn  hi 
clothes,  carpets,  shawls,  and  the  fresh  skins  of  catfiandi 
Grenadiers  were  to  be  seen  in  large  sheepskins,  Cui 
wearing  women's  dresses  of  coloured  baizo,  like 
mantles.  Few  had  helmets  or  shakos  ;  they  wore  ertsj 
kind  of  head-dress,  coloured  and  white  nightcaps  like  Us 
peasants,  drawn  low  over  their  faces,  a  handkerchief  or  ■ 
bit  of  fur  as  a  protection  to  their  ears,  and  liamlkerchic^ 
also  over  the  lower  part  of  their  face ;  and  yet  the  tan 
and  noses  of  moat  wore  firost-bitten  or  fiery  red,  and  their 
dark  eyes  were  almost  extinguished  in  their  cavities.  Fet 
had  either  shoe  or  boot ;  fortunate  was  he  who  could  gt 
through  that  miserable  march  with  felt  socks  or  lai^  fn 
shoes,  and  the  feet  of  many  were  enveloped  in  straw,  lagv 
the  covering  of  knapsacks,  or  the  felt  of  an  old  hat  All 
tottered,  supported  by  sticks,  lame  and  limping.  Tbi 
Quards  even  were  httle  different  from  the  rest ;  tbei' 
mantles  were  scorched,  only  their  bear-skin  caps  gave 
them  still  a  mihtary  aspect.  Thus  did  officers  and  soldicR, 
one  with  another,  crawl  along  with  bent  beads,  in  a  rtato 
of  gloomy  stupefaction.  All  had  become  forma  of  honw 
from  hunger,  frost,  and  indescribable  misery. 

Day  after  day  they  came  along  the  high  road,  generallj 
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as  soon  as  twilight  and  the  iron  winter  fog  were  spread 
over  the  houses.  Demoniacal  was  the  effect  of  these  noise- 
less apparitions  of  horrible  figures,  terrible  the  sufferings 
they  brought  with  them ;  the  people  asserted  that  warmth 
could  not  be  restored  to  their  bodies,  nor  their  craving 
hunger  allayed.  If  they  were  taken  into  a  warm  room, 
they  thrust  themselves  violently  against  the  hot  stove,  as 
if  they  would  get  into  it,  and  in  vain  did  the  compas- 
sionate women  endeavour  to  keep  them  away  from  the 
dangerous  heat  Greedily  they  devoured  the  dry  bread, 
and  some  would  not  leave  off  till  they  died.  Till  after 
the  battle  of  Leipzig,  the  people  were  under  the  belief 
that  they  had  been  smitten  by  Heaven  with  eternal 
hunger.  Even  then  it  occurred  that  the  prisoners,  when 
close  to  their  hospital,  roasted  for  themselves  pieces  of 
dead  horses,  although  they  had  already  received  the 
regular  hospital  food ;  still,  therefore,  did  the  citizens 
maintain  that  it  was  a  hunger  specially  inflicted  by  Gk>d  ; 
once  they  had  thrown  beautiful  wheat-sheaves  into  their 
camp  fire,  and  had  scattered  good  bread  on  the  dirty  floor, 
now  they  were  condemned  never  to  be  satiated  by  any 
human  food.* 

Everjrwhere  in  the  cities,  along  the  road  of  the  army, 
hospitals  were  prepared  for  the  homeward  bound,  and 
immediately  all  the  sick  wards  were  overflowing,  and 
virulent  fevers  annihilated  the  last  strength  of  the  unfor- 
tunates. Countless  were  the  corpses  carried  out,  and  the 
citizens  had  to  be  careful  that  the  infection  did  not  pene- 
trate into  their  houses.  Any  of  the  foreigners  that  could, 
after  the  necessary  rest,  crept  home  weary  and  hopelesa 
But  the  boys  in  the   streets   sang,   "Knights  without 

*  Scblosser,  <'£rlebxu88e,"p.  129. 
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swords,  knigtta  without  horses,  fugitives  without  Eh( 
find  Dowhere  rest  and  repose.  God  has  struck  man,  hi 
and  carriage,"  and  behind  the  fugitivc-s  they  yelled 
mocking  call,  "The  Cossacks  are  coming."  "Then  there 
a  movement  of  horror  in  the  flying  mass,  and  they  quit 
tottered  on  through  the  gates. 

These  were  the  impressions  of  1813.  Meanwlule  the 
newspapers  announced  that  General  York  had  concluded 
the  convention  of  Tauroggin  with  the  Kussiaii  Wittgen- 
stein, and  the  Prussians  read  with  dismay  that  the  King 
had  rejected  the  stipulations,  and  ilismissed  the  Genenl 
from  his  command.  But  immediately  after  it  was  said 
that  he  could  not  be  in  earnest,  for  the  King  bad  leA 
Berlin,  where  his  precious  head  was  no  longer  safe  among 
the  French,  and  goae  to  Brealau.  Now  thete  were 
hopes. 

In  the  Berlin  paper  of  4th  March,  among  the  ft 
arrivals   were  still   French  Generals ;   but  the 
Herr  von  Tscbemischef,  commander  of  a  corps  of  cai 
entered  the  capital  in  peaceful  array. 

It  had  been  known  for  three  months  that  the  R» 
winter,  and   the  army  of  the  Emperor   Alexander, 
destroyed    the    great  army.      Already  had    Gropius, 
Christmas,  introduced  a  diorama  of  the  burning  of  Muscov. 
For  some  weeks  many  of  the  new  books  had  treated  of 
Russia,  giving  descriptions  of  the  people  ;  Kussian  manuals 
and  Russian  national   music  were  in  vogue.     Whatei 
came  from  the  east  was  glorified  by  the  excited  minda 
the  people.     Nothing  more  ao  than  the  vanguard  of 
foreign  army,  the  Cossacks.     Next  the  frost  and  hi 
they  were    considered    the   conquerors   of    the 
Wonderful   atones   of  their  deeds   preceded    them, 
were  said  to  be  half  wild  men,  of  great  simplicity 
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manners,  of  remarkable  heartiness,  indescribable  dexterity, 
astuteness,  and  valour.  It  was  reported  how  active  their 
horses  were,  how  irresistible  their  attacks,  that  they  could 
swim  through  great  rivers,  climb  the  steepest  hills,  and 
bear  the  most  horrible  cold  with  good  couraga 

On  the  17th  February,  they  appeared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Berlin ;  after  that,  they  were  expected  daily 
in  the  cities  which  lay  further  to  the  west ;  daily  did  the 
boys  go  out  of  the  gates  to  spy  out  whether  a  troop  of 
them  could  be  descried  coming.  When,  at  last,  their 
arrival  was  announced,  young  and  old  streamed  through 
the  streets.  They  were  welcomed  with  joyful  acclamations, 
eagerly  did  citizens  carry  to  them  whatever  would  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  the  strangers ;  it  was  thought  that  brandy, 
sauerkraut,  and  herrings  would  suit  their  national  taste. 
Everything  about  them  was  admired ;  their  strong,  thick 
beards,  long  dark  hair,  thick  sheepskins,  wide  blue 
trowsers,  and  their  weapons,  pikes,  long  Turkish  pistols, 
often  of  costly  work,  which  they  wore  in  broad  leather 
girdles  roimd  their  bodies,  and  the  crooked  Turkish  sabre. 
With  transport  were  tney  watched  when  they  supported 
themselves  on  their  lances  and  vaulted  nimbly  over  thick 
cushion  saddles,  which  served  at  the  same  time  as  sacks 
for  their  mantles ;  or  couched  theu-  lances,  urging  on  their 
lean  horses  with  loud  hurrahs ;  and,  again,  when  they 
fastened  their  lances  by  a  thong  to  the  arm  and  trotted 
along,  swinging  that  foreign  instrument,  the  kantschu,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  youths — everyone  stepped  aside 
and  looked  at  them  with  respect.  All  were  enchanted 
also  with  their  style  of  riding.  They  bent  themselves 
down  to  the  ground  at  full  gallop,  and  lifted  up  the  smallest 
objecta  At  the  quickest  pace  they  whirled  their  pikes 
round  their  heads,  and  bit  with  certainty  any  object  at 
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which  they  aimed  Astoniiihnient  soon  duutgcd  to  • 
ing  of  intimacy ;  they  quickly  won  the  heart  of  the 
They  were  particulwly  friendly  to  the  joong,  na 
children  on  their  hoises,  and  nxle  with  them  rooni 
market-place ;  they  sang  in  fiMnilies  in  what 
to  be  the  Cossack's  styla  Every  boy  became  eithai 
Coamck,  or  »  Cossack's  horse.  Some  of  the 
indeod.  of  these  heroic  friends  were  rather 
thej  were  iU-mannered  enough  to  pilfer,  and  at  tbeir 
quaiteni  it  was  plainly  perceptible  that  thej  w«e 
cieoB.  Nevertheless,  there  long  remained 
gt)tt«T  aboat  them  among  both  friends  and 
when  in  the  straggles  that  were  now  carried 
ciTiliiied  meJi,  they  showed  themselves  to  be 
not  trustworthy,  and  little  senriceable.  When 
letiimed  home  from  the  war,  it  was  remarked  that  tinr 
had  much  degenerated. 

The  newspapers  were  only  delivered  three  times  in  th 
week,  and  the  roads  from  the  sprii^  thaw  then  were  to; 
bad  ;  thus  the  news  came  slowly  at  intervals  through  tk 
provinces,  where  it  was  not  stopped  by  the  majtJi  of  troop 
and  tlio  confusion  of  the  struggle  between  the  advaDciiig 
Russians  and  retreating  French  But  every  sheet,  evcij 
report  that  conveyed  new  infonnation,  was  received  witi 
eager  sympathy.  It  was  talkeil  of  in  families,  and  in  «D 
the  society  of  the  cities,  but  the  eioitement  was  seUora 
i-sprcMMcd  with  any  vehemence  There  was  a  pathe^ 
f'wling  in  all  hearts,  but  it  no  longer  showed  itself  is 
wonU  and  geaturcs.  For  a  century  the  Germans  h»i 
fuami  plfuuiiire  in  their  teats,  had  given  vent  to  much  feel- 
ing tthmit  nothing  j  now  that  great  objects  engrossed  their 
Mfo  tiity  were  calm,  there  was  no  speechifying,  with  bated 
lwe*M»  they   rertrained  the  disqiuet  of  their  hearta.    If 
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important  news  came,  the  master  of  the  house  announced 
it  to  his  family,  and  quietly  wiped  away  the  tears  that 
were  in  his  eyes.  This  tranquillity  and  self-control  was 
the  peculiarity  of  that  time. 

Small  flying  sheets  were  read  with  delight,  especially 
what  the  faithful  Amdt  addressed  to  his  coimtrymen.  New 
songs  spread  through  the  coiintry,  in  small  parts,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  ballad-singers,  "printed  this  year ; " 
generally  bad  and  coarse,  full  of  hate  and  scorn,  they  were 
forerunners  of  the  beautiful  poetic  eflfiisions  of  youthful 
vigor  which  were  sung  some  months  later  by  the  Prussian 
battaUons  when  they  went  to  battle.  The  best  of  these 
songs  were  sung  in  families  to  the  harpsichord,  or  the 
husband  played  the  melody  on  the  flute — which  was  then 
a  favourite  domestic  instrument — and  the  mother  sang  the 
words  with  her  children ;  for  weeks  this  was  the  great 
evening  amusement.  These  verses  had  more  effect  on  the 
smaller  circles  of  the  people  than  on  the  more  cultivated, 
they  soon  supplanted  the  old  street  songs.  Sometimes 
the  citizens  bought  the  frightful  caiicatures  of  Napoleon 
and  his  artny  which  then  were  sold  through  the  country 
as  flying-sheets,  but  ofken  betrayed,  by  their  Parisian 
dialect,  that  they  were  composed  by  the  FrencL  The 
coarseness  and  malicious  vulgarity  which  now  offiend  us, 
were  easily  overlooked,  because  they  served. to  express 
hatred ;  it  was  only  in  the  larger  cities  that  they  occupied 
the  people  in  the  streets,  in  the  country  they  exercised 
little  influence. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  people  when  they 
received  the  proclamations  of  their  King,  which  between 
the  3rd  of  February  and  the  17th  of  March,  calling  out 
first  volunteer  riflemen,  and  then  the  Landwehr,  put  the 
whole  defensive  force  of  Fru'ssia  under  arms.     Like  a 
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-T:rnu'  v  t^i  ":iac   in.-uK.-  "im  :!.'e.  "Jz-^r-r  x^netrated  the  sci* 

r  -.:.-   ■>'.  nil*.      !"i*-  ill. Ml  s'.'f-ii  '.y.'^*!.  ;i:l  hearts  beat  vit'n 

'Hi  r.  II     I    )n':j>:ii-»^    liia  imui  !ii.ct=  :   and  again  at  lii 

:i«  •::•!!  ■    c   i.i:'i«-r  'u:'ii'jiii.  V'e  djio  thr  same  simplicity 

i.:«'.    I'l  •■»■    ■■  lUijrsip.'       ^h'.v'i  -vfrf   r.:^  manv  words,  l»ut 

•.I  I'lv    J  •■:mi  II.      7*11'    ■  iiijirjtrr-?  ..'•.  Ll-ri.-rrrii  quiet  Iv  in  iLt 

.  .,y.,.;    .,■    -j,.i--    -;p  »'-ii:'— .    1:1.  i   miirTjcril.    singing   ener- 

:''''ri.   ■     "■    Mt'     ::!.«!     :r^M>.   K-:ci^\'*^r^,    Breslau,  at-i 

■  -  ^  ■•;     I  jr.   '.,u*p.   -     'fi^r.'n.      Tbjr  ':lr:rz^  announced  in 

;'■■   ."'r?«<   ".:•:    -.r  i::;j::ii}::«.c    .f  tLt    Kini:.  but  it  was 

•ij«*  '  .••■r''.<si-'"  T.'i;  ■:»:'.".  Li:!  iz.-r"y  x^>e;».iv  what  thev 
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all  the  students  from  Halle,  Jena,  and  Gottingen,  are  come 
to  Breslau,  they  wish  to  share  in  the  fame  of  fighting  for 
German  freedom." 

At  the  gymnasium  the  taller  and  older  ones  were  not 
considered  always  the  best  scholars,  and  the  teachers  of 
the  Greek  grammar  had  looked  upon  them  with  contempt ; 
now  they  were  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  school,  the 
teachers  gave  them  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  the 
yoimger  ones  looked  on  them  with  admiration  as  they 
departed.  But  it  was  not  only  those  in  the  first  bloom  of 
youth  who  were  excited  to  enter  into  the  struggle,  but 
also  the  officials,  those  indispensable  servants  of  the  State, 
judges  and  councillors,  men  from  every  circle  of  the  civil 
service,  from  the  city  courts  and  the  departments  of 
government.  A  royal  decree  on  the  2nd  March  set  limits 
to  this  zeal,  and  it  was  necessary,  for  the  order  and  admi- 
nistration of  the  State  were  threatened.  The  civil  service 
could  not  be  neglected ;  any  one  who  wished  to  be  a 
soldier  was  to  obtain  the  permission  of  his  superiors,  and 
he  who  could  not  bear  the  reftisal  of  his  request  must 
appeal  to  the  King.  The  stronger  minded  in  all  circles 
were  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  but  the  weaker 
followed  at  last  the  overpowering  impulse.  There  were 
few  families  who  did  not  offer  their  sons  to  the  fatherland  ; 
many  great  names  stand  on  tbe  regimental  lists ;  above 
all,  the  nobles  of  east  Prussia.  The  same  Alexander  Count 
von  Dohna-Schlobitten  who  had  been  minister  of  the 
interior  in  1802,  was  the  first  man  who  inscribed  himself 
in  the  Landwehr  battalion  of  the  Mohrungen  district. 
Wilhelm  Ludwig  Count  von  der  Groben,  chamberlain  of 
Prince  William,  entered  into  Prince  William's  dragoons  as 
a  subaltern  officer,  three  of  his  family  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle  in  this  war.    Such  examples  influenced  the  country 
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'  troopers,  besides  five  horses,  300  scheffels  of  com,  and  all 

the  cart-horses   on  his  farm  for  the  baggage -waggons 

»  Amongst  the  most  zealous  was  Heinrich  von  Krosigk,  the 

f  eldest  of  an  old  fajnily  of  Poplitz,  near  Alsleben.     His 

'  property  lay  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.     In  1807,  he 

had  a  pillar  erected  in  his  park  of  red  sandstone,  with 

these  words  engraven  on  it,  "  Fui/mua  Troea"  and  treated 

the  French  and  the  government  of  Westphalia  with  bitter 

contempt      When   officers  were   quartered  on   him,   he 

always  gave  the  worst  wine,  drinking  the  best  with  his 

friends  as  soon  as  the  strangers  were  gone,  and  if  a 

Frenchman  complained,  he  was  rude  and  ready  to  fight ; 

be  had  always  loaded  pistols  on  his  table.    At  last  he 

compelled  his   peasants  to  arrest  the  gendarmes  of  his 

own  King.     Now  he  had  just  broken  out  of  the  fortress 

of  Magdeburg,  where  the  French  had  placed  him,  and  had 

abandoned  his  property  to  the  enemy.     The  heroic  man 

fell  at  Mockem. 

Thus  it  went  on,  and  all  the  cities  and  districts  soon 
followed  the  example.  Scheivelbein,  the  smallest  and 
poorest  district  in  Prussia,  was  the  first  to  notify  that  it 
would  furnish,  equip,  and  pay,  thirty  horsemen  for  three 
months.  Stolpe  was  one  of  the  first  cities  that  announced 
that  it  would  pay  1000  thalers  down,  and  a  hundred  for  each 
month  for  the  equipment  of  volimteer  riflemcD.  Stargard 
had  collected  for  the  same  object,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
6169  thalers,  585  ounces  of  silver;  one  landed  proprietor, 
K.,  had  given  308  ounces.  Ever  greater  and  more  nume- 
rous became  the  offers,  till  the  organisation  of  the 
Landwehr  gave  the  districts  full  opportunity  to  give  effect 
to  their  devotion  in  their  own  circles. 

Individuals  did  not  lag  behind.     He  who  did  not  go 
to  the  field  himself,  or  equip  half  his  family,  endeavoured 
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to  help  bis  Fatherland  by  gifts.  It  is  a  pleasant  laboma 
examine  the  long  liste  of  benefactions.  Officials  resignei 
a  portion  of  their  salaries,  people  of  moderate  wealth  pn 
up  a  portion  of  tbeir  means,  the  rich  sent  their  pixti, 
those  who  were  poorer  brought  their  silver  spoons ;  bi 
who  had  no  money  to  give  offered  his  effects  or  his  Ubone 
It  became  common  for  wives  to  send  their  gold  weddin 
rings,  often  the  only  gold  that  was  in  the  house-,  tbsj 
received  afterwards  iron  ones  with  the  picture  of 
Louisa  ;  countiy-people  presented  horses,  landed  ]«» 
prietors  com.  and  children  emptied  out  their  saving  bca« 
There  came  100  pair  of  stockings,  400  ells  of  shirt  lini 
pieces  of  cloth,  many  pairs  of  new  boots,  guns,  hraitii 
knives,  sabres  and  pistob.  A  foreater  could  not  m;^ei 
his  mind  to  give  away  his  dear  ritle.  tut  he  had  proDiiseJ 
among  some  boon  companions,  and  preferred  going  Umstl 
to  the  field.  Young  women  sent  their  bridal  atthe,  u^ 
besides,  the  neck-ribbons  they  had  received  from  tluit 
lovers.  A  poor  maiden,  whose  beautiful  hair  had  beM 
praised,  cut  it  off  to  be  bought  by  the  friBeur,  ol 
patriotic  speculation  caused  rings  to  be  made  of  it,  ff 
which  more  than  a  hundred  thalei-s  were  received,  Wlutr 
ever  the  poor  could  raise  was  sent,  and  the  greatest  «ft 
sacrifice  was  amongst  the  lowest.* 

•  It  may  be  allowulile  to  iutrodac*  here  soiUB  altracts  from  dM 
whicli  lleuu  liroQglit  forward  in  the  uewspspera.  "What 
b«d  of  them  WHS  uccidontal,  paperi&lly  aa  his  lists  mdj 
amnl)  number  of  the  dgaations,  none  of  those  from  East 
tioned.  Wo  muat  begia  with  the  first  patriotiD  gift,  which 
piiblioly  iu  1813.  About  New  Year's  Day,  long  before  tlw 
rifles  were  equipped,  the  Koman  Cutholic  oommunity  at  Marienhmftl 
"Wast  I'rusaU,  placed  all  tbo  plate  of  theic  charch  that  could  be  ditpeBI 
>rith  lit  the  disposal  of  the  State  (it  was  about  100  marks),  bfggii4,,4 
they  could  not  give  away  charch  property,  for  the  interest  of  the  '  ' 
_  tt*  tilver  in  the  future.     But  the  fiwt  money  contiDiotioB  note 
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Often  has  the  German  since  then  been  animated  by 
patriotic  aims  ;  but  the  gifts  of  that  great  year  deserve  a 
higher  praise  ;  for,  excepting  the  great  collection  of  the 
old  Pietists  for  their  philanthropic  institution,  it  is  the 
first  time  that  such  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  has  burst  forth 
in  the  German  people,  and  more  especially  the  first  time 
that  the  German  has  had  the  happiness  of  giving  volun- 
tarily for  his  State. 

The  sums  also  which  were  produced  were,  as  a  whole, 
80  far  beyond  what  has  since  been  collected  fi-om  wider 
districts  that  they  can  scarcely  be  compared.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  volunteer  riflemen  alone,  and  what  was  col- 
lected in  the  old  provinces  for  the  volunteer  corps,  must 
have  cost  far  more  than  a  million,  and  it  comprehends 
only  a  small  fragment  of  the  voluntary  donations  made 
by  the  people.*  And  how  impoverished  were  the  lower 
orders  I 

hj  Heun,  was  from  a  master  tailor,  Hans  Hofmann,  at  Breslau,  100  thalers. 
The  first  who  gave  horses  were  the  peasants  Johann  Hinz,  in  Deutsch* 
Boigh,  Bailii^dck  of  Saarmiind,  and  Meyer,  at  Elsholz,  of  the  same 
Bailiwick  ;  the  last  had  only  two  horses.  The  first  who  gave  oats,  100 
scheffel,  was  one  Axleben.  The  first  who  sent  their  golden  wedding-rings, 
expressing  the  hope  that  mnch  gold  might  be  collected  if  all  would  do  the 
same,  were  the  lottery-collector  Rollin  and  his  wife,  at  Stettin.  The  first 
officials  who  resigned  a  part  of  their  salary  were  Professor  Hermbstadt,  at 
Berlin,  250  thalers ;  Professor  Gravenhorst,  at  Breslau,  the  half  of  hi^ 
salary,  and  Professor  David  Schultz,  100  thalers.  The  first  who  gave  a 
portion  of  his  fortune  was  an  unnamed  official ;  of  4000  thalers  he  gave 
1000.  The  first  who  sent  his  plate  was  Count  Sandretzky,  at  Manze, 
in  Silesia,  value  1700  thalers,  besides  three  beautiful  horses  ;  a  servant 
of  the  chancery,  four  silver  spoons ;  anonymous,  2000  thalers ;  an  old 
soldier,  his  only  gold  piece,  value  forty  thalers ;  anonymous,  three  gold 
snuff-boxes,  with  diamonds,  value  5300  thalers ;  an  old  woman,  from  a 
little  town,  a  pair  of  woollen  stockings. 

•  10,000  volunteer  rifiemen,  and  abont  the  half  of  the  irregulars, 
amounting  to  2500  men,  were  equipped  in  the  old  provinces,  together 
with  1500  horses.  Putting  the  cost  of  each  foot-rifleman  at  60  thalers, 
and  that  of  a  horseman  at  230  thalers,— the  price  of  horses  was  high,^ 
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Near  together  on  the  Sdiiniede1nilcke»  at  Bk«iisB,ifR  I 
the  two  recruiting  places  for  the  Toliinteer  rifles  aadAa  I 
Liitzow  irregularsL    Frofeaaor  SteflBsiui   and  a  portki  i  I 
the  Brealau  stadenta  were  the  first  to  aei  on  foot  the  vIb,  I 
Ladwig  Jahn  spoke,  gesticolated,  and  wiato  5y>iirflfM|  I 
the  Lutzower&    Both  troops  weie  equipped  entir^  k 
the  patriotic  gifts  of  individoala.    The  oantrilwUcBi  k 
the  volunteer  rifles  were  collected  by  Heun.     Betwiit 
the  Ltitzowera   and  riflemen  there  was  a  fiiendly  ui 
manly  emulation ;  the  contzast  of  their  dispoaiticMii  ib* 
playcKl  itself;  but  whether  more  German  or  moce  riiiaJH  | 
it  was  the  same  ray  of  lights  only  differently  refirMtoi 
The  old  contrast  of  character  in  the  citi^gns,  which  U 
been  perceptible  for  a  century^  showed  itself^  firm,  OBoAan, 
and  vigorous ;  and  enthuaiastiQ  feeling  with  loftier  aqjn- 
tioDs.     The  first  disposition  was  mostly  the  characterotie 
of  the  Prussians,  the  last  of  the  patriotic   youths  who 
hastened  thitlier  from  foreign  parts.     Very  different  vb 
the  fate  of  the  two  volunteer  bodiea     From  the  10,000 
rifles  who  were  distributed  in  every  Prussian  regiment, 
arose  the  vigour  of  the  Prussian  army ;  they  were  tie 
moral  element  in  it,  the  aid^  strength,  and  supply  of  the 
body  of  officers  ;  and  they  not  oidy  contributed  a  stonDT 
valour  to  the  Prussian  army,  but  gave  an  elevation  to  the 
cliaracter  of  the  nobles  which  was  new  in  the  history  d 
the  war.     The   irregulars  under  Liitzow^   on   the  other 
hand,  experienced  the  rude  fate  that  overtakes  the  inspira- 
tions of  ttie  highest  enthusiasm.    The  poetic  feeling  of  the 
educated  class  attached  itself  chiefly  to  them ;  they  in- 
cluded a  great  part  of  the  Grerman  students,  of  vehement 

tho  nmouut  U  1,150,000  thalers,  which  is  certainly  too  low.  And  the  p«y 
and  extras,  j^'ivcu  by  piivate  pci*&ouB  to  individual  riflemen^  tn  sot 
reckuucd. 
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and  excitable  natures;  but  owing  to  this  they  became 
such  a  large  and  unwieldy  mass  that  they  were  scarcely 
adapted  to  the  work  of  regular  warfarOj  and  their  leader^ 
a  brave  soldier,  had  neither  the  qualities  nor  the  fortune 
of  a  daring  partisan.  Their  warlike  deeds  did  not  come 
up  to  the  high-raised  expectations  that  accompanied  their 
first  taking  arms.  Later,  the  best  portion  of  them  were 
absorbed  in  other  corps  of  the  army.  But  among  their 
officers  was  the  poet  who  was  destined,  beyond  all  others, 
to  hand  down  in  verse  to  the  ri»ng  generation  the  magical 
excitement  of  those  days.  Of  the  many  touching,  youth- 
ful characters  that  figured  in  that  struggle,  he  was  one  of 
the  purest  and  most  genial  in  his  poetiy,  life  and  death : 
it  was  Theedore  Komer. 

But  even  in  the  great  city  where  the  volunteers  were 
preparing  their  equipments  there  was  no  noisy  din  of 
excited  masses.  Quickly  and  earnestly  every  one  did  his 
duty*  Those  who  had  no  money  were  supported  by  com- 
rades who  had  been  strangera  to  them,  and  met  them 
accidentally.  The  only  wish  of  the  new  comer  was  to  find 
his  equipments.  If  he  had  two  coats,  as  a  Liitzower  he 
had  one  quickly  arranged  and  coloured  black ;  his  greatest 
anxiety  was  as  to  whether  his  cartridge  box  would  be 
ready.  If  he  was  deficient  in  everything,  and  the  bureau 
would  not  supply  him  with  what  was  necessary,  he  ven- 
tured, but  this  was  rare,  to  beg  through  the  newspapers. 
Otherwise,  money  was  of  as  little  importance  to  him  as  to 
his  comrades.  He  made  shift  as  he  best  could,  what  did 
it  signify  now  I  As  to  high-sounding  phrases  aud  patriotic 
speeches  he  had  no  time  nor  ear  for  them.  All  hectoring 
and  braggadocio  was  despised.  Such  was  the  disposition 
of  the  young  men.  It  was  a  great  enthusiasm,  a  deep 
devotion  without  the  inclination  to  a  loud  expression  of  it- 
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The  conflequential  waj-s  and  bombast  of  the  zealous  Jala 
disgusted  maay,  and  this  bad  habit  eoon  gave  him  ib 
reputation  of  a  coward. 

lu  many  there  was  a  disposition  to  enthusiastic  pinj, 
hut  not  in  the  greater  part.  All  tho  better  sort,  bowery 
had  Btrongly  the  feeling  that  they  were  undertaking  l| 
duty  which  was  superior  to  every  other  earthly  ohjed: 
from  this  arose  their  cheerfulness  and  a  certain  solem 
comiwBure.  With  this  feeling  they  industriously,  honon- 
ably,  and  conscientiously  performed  their  duty,  ejti 
theniBelves  unweariedly  in  the  movement  and  use  <tf  ihd 
weapons  in  their  rooms.  They  sung  among  th^ 
rades  with  energetic  feeling  some  of  the  new  war  songs,  M 
these  only  kindled  them  because  they  were  earnest  ul 
solemn  like  themselves.  They  did  not  like  to  be  calb 
soldiers,  that  woi-d  was  in  ill-repute  from  the  time  wlia 
the  stick  had  ruled.  They  were  warriors.  That  thif 
must  obey,  do  their  duty  to  their  utmost,  and  perfonn  al 
the  difficult  mechanism  of  the  service,  they  were  thorou^ 
convinced ;  and  also  that  they  must  be  a  pattern  and 
example  for  the  less  educated,  who  were  by  their  side 
They  were  detennined  to  he  not  only  strict  themselves 
but  careful  of  the  honour  of  their  comrades.  In  this  hoh 
war  there  was  to  be  none  of  the  insolence  and  coarsenesi 
of  the  old  soldiers,  to  disgrace  the  cause  for  which  tbej 
fought.  With  their  "  brethren "  they  held  a  court  cf 
honour  and  punished  the  unworthy.  But  they  would  not 
remain  in  the  ai-my  ;  when  the  Fatherland  was  fi-ee,  and 
the  French  put  down,  they  would  return  to  tlieir  lectures 
and  legal  documents  in  their  studies.  For  this  war  wm 
not  like  another ;  now  they  stood  as  common  soldiers 
ia  rank  and  file,  but  if  they  lived  they  would  another 
he  ugiiin  what  they  had  been. 
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Beside  one  of  such  volunteers  was  perhaps  an  old  officer 
from  the  time  of  the  rule  of  the  nobles  and  the  stick.  He 
had  done  his  duty  in  unlucky  wars,  had  perhaps  been  a 
prisoner,  plundered  of  all  he  had  and  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  Berlin,  the  people  following  him  with  jeering 
and  curses,  and  shaking  their  fists  at  him  ;  then  after  the 
peace  a  court-martial  had  been  held  upon  him,  he  was 
liberated  but  discharged  with  a  miserable  pittance.  Since 
that  he  had  starved,  and  secretly  gnashed  his  teeth  when 
the  foreign  conqueror  looked  down  on  him  as  insolently 
as  he  had  once  done  on  the  civilian.  If  he  had  no  wife 
or  child  to  maintain,  he  had  lived  for  years  with  his  com- 
panions in  sorrow  in  a  poor  dwelling,  with  disorderly 
housekeeping,  and  some  of  the  failings  of  his  old  officer 
class  still  clung  to  him  ;  this  time  of  deprivation  had  not 
made  him  softer  or  milder,  the  ruling  feeling  of  his  soul 
was  hate,  deep  furious  hatred  against  the  foreign  con- 
queror. He  had  long  nourished  an  imcertain  hope,  per- 
haps a  vain  plan  of  revenge,  now  the  time  was  come  for 
retaliation.  Even  he  had  been  altered  by  this  time  of 
servitude.  He  had  discovered  how  unsatisfactory  his 
knowledge  was,  and  he  had  in  moments  of  earnestness  done 
something  towards  educating  himself;  he  had  learnt  and 
read,  he  also  had  been  inspired  by  the  noble  pathos  of 
Schiller.  Still  he  looked  with  mistrust  and  disfavour  on 
the  new-fashioned  warrior  who  perhaps  stood  before  him 
in  the  ranks.  His  old  grudge  against  scribblers  was  still 
very  active,  and  want  of  discipline,  together  with  high 
pretensions,  wounded  him.  The  same  antagonism  showed 
itself  in  the  higher  as  well  as  lower  grades  in  the  ranks. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  war  that  he  was 
80  well  restrained;  the  volunteers  soon  learnt  military 
obedience,  and  to  value  the  knowledge  of  service  of  those 
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a V;T-:  r^^ria  :  aii»i  zh^  -:fforr  L:«5  someviiat  of  the  roa^  I 
aryi  irVritriirr  taj  'sitL  Tr'n-i  Le  iia«=ii  to  tz%at  his  mtn  I 
Ar  ji-t  K---  liv-rLr^i  ciEipLi'^riitlT  wL-eA  a  wounds  riflemai  I 
cofiV.ri'i-ii  """Iti  th-i  -tltz^:--  -^LrtiLrrr  ihe  ricxor  of  tb  I 
rni'i'il-'r  tiu^^T  'Ai'j^iL'i  he  cnt  iLriagh,  c-r  when  one  of  hifl 
Xii^iu  by  nh«r  biv'>uac  fire  •iiiciisteii  with  animation— i  I 
r';rri^:WibrHrice  of  Lis  le^  I-rcmrtTa — whether  the  aia- 1 
\i\'jr\\i,n*  T^tlhXiHL  in  wkich  a  C>stsack  had  placed  himstlil 
with  Tfi^Y'M  to  a  certain  gc-irie  was  to  be  conddeiec  I 
cvJjf^i  hita  or  dolus.  On  the  whole,  this  intermixniR  | 
ari>.w':rod  exfAllently.  I 

iiut  far  more  important  than  the  action  of  the  Tolun- 
U'jjH,  waH  the  a/lvantage  to  the  government  of  Pnisai, 
of  Uruniiu'^  for  the  first  time,  what  was  its  duty  to  such 
a   |Kojil<!.      The  grand  dimensions   which    the    struggk 
a-''iii/»««L  thf;  imposing  military  pjwer  of  Prussia,  and  the 
vv^ri;.^lit.  \vliir:li  this  State,  by  the  importance  of  its  anuiei 
;j./'^jiiip<l   in  ih^;  nog  >tiatioiis  for  peace,  were  mainlv  «:>cca- 
Kion««l    by  t}]«;  (.xalted  feeling  which  took   the  world  by 
H\ir\n\r.f  in  tho  spring  months  of  that  year.     Through  it 
ill';  ^(f\'truui<nt  gained  courage,  and  was  able  to  expand 
Un'.  powor  of  the  country  to  the  immense  extent  it  dil 
Kant.  Pni^hia,  iK-sidos  its  contingent  to  the  standing  army, 
by    it.->    own    strength,   and   almost   without    askino-  the 
^ritvi-niiiunit,   raised   twenty  battalions  of  Landwehr  and 
u    monnt«.M.l    yeomanry   regiment,   and    nothing    but   this 
i-noiiijous  development    of  power  could  have   made  the 
cKtabli.HhnK  lit  of  the  Landwehr  possible  throughout  the 
whnh'  n;ahn. 

At  tlie  command  of  its  King  the  nation  willino-ly  and 
obcMlicntly  and  in  a  regidar  way  produced  this  second 
ftviuy ;  ill  the  old  provinces  one  hundred  and  twenty 
battalions    and    ninety    squadrons    of    Landwehr    were 


ft 
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equipped   and  maintained^  and  this  was  only  a  portion 
of  its  exertions. 

How  faithfully  had  it  obeyed  the  commands  of  its  King  ! 

The  Landwehr  of  the  spring  of  1813  had  little  of  the 
military  aspect  which  it  obtained  by  service  and  later 
organisation.*  The  men  consisted  of  such  as  had  not  been 
drawn  into  the  service  of  the  standing  army,  and  now 
would  be  taken  by  lot  and  choice  up  to  forty  years  of  age. 
As  the  youths  of  education,  the  first  military  spirits  of  the 
nation,  had  most  of  them  either  entered  the  volunteer 
rifles,  or  filled  up  the  gaps  of  the  standing  army,  the 
elements  of  the  Landwehr  would  probably  have  been  of  less 
military  capacity  if  a  certain  number  of  proprietors  had 
not  voluntarily  entered  the  ranks.  The  solid  masses  of  the 
war  consisted  of  common  soldiers,  mostly  country  people  ; 
the  leaders,  o£  country  nobles,  officials,  old  officers  on 
half-pay,  and  whoever  else  was  selected  as  trustworthy  by 
his  district,  also  of  young  volunteers :  a  very  motley 
material  for  field  service,  many  of  the  officers  as  well  as 
soldiers  without  any  experience  in  war.  The  equipments 
also  were  in  the  beginning  very  imperfect ;  they  were 
mostly  provided  by  the  circles.  The  coatee,  long  trowsers 
of  grey  linen,  a  cloth  cap  with  a  white  tin  cross ;  the 
weapons  in  the  first  ranks  were  pikes,  in  the  second  and 
third  muskets  ;  for  the  horsemen,  pistols,  sabres,  and  pikes. 
The  men  were  put  into  ranks,  exercised,  and  equipped  in 
what  was  necessary  in  the  principal  town  of  the  circle.  In 
the  great  haste  it  sometimes  happened  that  battalions  were 
ordered  to  the  army  which  as  yet  had  no  weapons  and 
no  shoes ;  the  people  went  barefooted  and  Avith  poles 
to  the  Elbe,  resembling  in  appearance  a  band  of  robbers 

•  The  Editor  is  indebted  for  much  of  this  to  a  record  of  the  worthy 
Oberregierongsrath  UackeL 
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more  than  regular  soldiery,  but  with  cheerful 
singing  and  giving  vent  to  hurrahs  which  they  had 
from  the  CoBsaeks.  For  some  weeks  the  troops  oft 
especially  the  old  officei-a,  looked  contemptuously  ' 
uewly-^stahliahfd  force,  none  with  more  wTatfi  tli 
strict  York.  Wlieu  the  worthy  Ctilonel  Putliiz,  at 
Irt^ged  for  a  Landwehr  command, — be  who  had  . 
fought  valiantly  in  the  French  campaign,  and  in  ll 
1807  had  collected  a  corps  of  sharpshooters  in  tlie  i 
mountains, — the  stafi'  officers  asked  him  ironically,  whi 
he  thought  of  fighting  with  such  hordes.  After  tl 
the  valiant  general  declaied,  that  the  time  daring 
he  had  commanded  the  Landwelirwas  the  happiest  of  hisWt 
In  no  part  of  the  new  organisation  of  the  army  did  da 
power  of  the  great  yeai',  and  the  capacity  of  the  people,  sfe 
80  brilliantly  as  in  tbis,  These  peasant  lads  and  awknwl 
plonghboya  beeamo  in  a  few  weeks  tnistworthy  lad 
vahant  soldiers.  It  is  true  that  they  had  a  disproportiomtt 
loss  of  men,  and  in  their  first  encounter  with  the  enemt 
did  not  always  keep  a  firm  front,  and  sbowetl  the  np^ 
altematiotis  of  cowai'dice  and  courage  which  are  pecaliu 
to  young  troops  ;  but  called  together  frosi  the  plough  »nJ 
the  workshop,  badly  clothed,  badly  aimed,  aud  little  drillfl 
aa  they  were,  they  had  in  the  very  beginning  to  go  tbrougl 
all  the  severe  fieldwork  of  veteran  troops.  That  they  w*t 
in  general  capable  of  doing  it,  that  some  battalions  alrewl  ■ 
fought  so  bravely  that  even  their  opponent  (York)  salutf 
them  by  taking  off  his  hat,  is  as  well  known  as  it  b  r,u 
in  military  history.  Soon  they  could  not  be  distiugnisbi 
from  troops  of  the  line  ;  it  was  between  them  an  emulatii.'!i 
of  valour. 

Justly  do  the  sons  of  that  time  boast  of  the  men  of  tlie 
Landwehr  who  readily  answered  to  the  call ;  but  not  lasj 
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was  the  zeal  with  which  the  people  at  home  laboured  after 
the  command  was  given  for  the  war.  People  of  every 
calling,  every  citizen,  the  smallest  places,  the  most  distant 
districts,  bore  their  part  in  the  work,  often  undergoing  the 
greatest  labours  and  sufferings,  especially  those  on  the 
frontiers.  A  sin^ple  arrangement  sufficed  for  the  business 
in  the  circles ;  a  military  commission  was  formed  of  two 
landed  proprietors,  one  citizen  and  one  yeoman,  the  land- 
rath  of  the  circle,  and  the  burgomaster  of  the  capital  of 
the  circle,  were  almost  always  the  almost  zealous  members 
of  it.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  occupation  for  simple  men 
which  was  adapted  to  awaken  extraordinary  powei-s.  They 
had  to  deal  with  the  remains  of  the  French  army,  with 
their  hunger  and  typhus,  with  the  thronging  Russians  who 
for  many  months  were  in  a  doubtful  position,  with  two 
languages,  that  of  their  new  friends  being  more  strange  to 
them  than  that  of  their  retreating  enemies  ;  and,  added  to 
this,  the  coarseness  and  wildness  of  their  newailies,  whose 
subaltern  officers  were  for  the  most  part  no  better  than 
their  soldiers,  lusting  after  brandy,  and  at  least  as  rapacious 
and  more  brutal  than  uregular  troops.  Soon  did  the 
commissioners  learn  how  to  deal  with  the  wild  people ; 
tobacco  chests  stood  open,  together  with  clay  pipes,  in  the 
office  room :  it  was  an  endless  coming  and  going  of  Russian 
officers,  they  filled  their  pipes  and  smoked,  demanded 
brandy,  and  received  harmless  beer.  If  ever  the  coarseness 
of  the  strangers  broke  out,  the  Prussian  officials  at  last 
learnt  to  punish  the  ill-behaved  with  their  own  weapons,  the 
kantschu,  which  perhaps  a  Russian  officer  had  left  him,  that 
he  might  more  easily  manage  Ms  people.  The  last  typhus 
sufferers  of  the  French  still  filled  the-  hospitals  of  the  city, 
the  Baschkirs  bivouacked  with  their  felt  caps  in  the  mar- 
ket-place ;  the  inhabitants  quarrelled  with  the  foreigners 
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quartered  od  them ;  ereiy  daj  die 

neoeflUuie«  of  life  and  tniiqport» 

PruAdan  f^&cen  demanded  rdajs  cf 

and  pea«anto  of  the  ne^lmuiMg    ijHii^m 

that  they  had  been  deprived  of  thein^  that  bo  pla^hhji 

were  to  be  foand,  and  that  the  cnhiradon  of  tlie  hmd  im 

impownble.    In  the  midst  of  oD  this  kmlT4Nniv  cat 

the  ofders  of  their  own  govemment,  stroi^  niid  JrrtaimM 

as  was  required  bj  the  times,  and  not  alvmn  Vfwvr^, 

which  was  natural  in  sudi  haste ;  ike  doth^nakcn 

to  furnish  cloth,  the  shoe-makers  shoes;,  tiie 

and    saddlers    cartoudie4iozes   and    saddles ; 

hundred  pair  of  boots  and  shoes,  so  many  Imndred  picM 

of  cloth,  and  so  many  saddles^  all  in  one  short  week,  withoU 

money  or  secnie  bills  of  exchange.  The  artisans  were  for^ 

greater  part  poor  people  without  credit ;  how  was  the  ist 

material  to  be  obtained,  how  was  the  workman  to  be  pail 

how  were  the  means  of  life  to  be  obtained  in  these  weeb 

in  which  the  usual  chance  profit  was  lost  ?    This  did  not  go 

on  for  one  week,  but  for  a  whole  year.     Truly  the  spirit  itf 

sacrifice  which  showed  itself  in  gifts,  and  in  the  c^er  d 

their  own  lives,  was  among  the  highest  and  noblest  thinga 

of  this  great  time ;  but  not  less  honourable  was  the  8^ 

sacrificing,  unpretending,  and  unobserved   fVilfilment  of 

duty  of  many  thousands  of  the  lower  classes,  who,  each  is 

hin  Hpliere  in  the  city  or  in  the  village,  worked  for  the 

same  idea  of  his  State  to  the  uttermost  of  his  own  powen 

The  question  is  still  unsolved  of  the  military  importance 

in  a  civilised  country,  of  a  lev^  en  masse.     The  law  &r 

the  establishment  of  this  popular  force  was  carried  to  the 

very  last  possibility  of  demand.   In  the  first  edict,  the  2l8t 

of  April,  tli(;re  was  an  almost  fanatical  strictness,  which,  in 

the  subso(iucnt  laws  of  the  24th  of  July,  was  much  miti- 
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gated.  The  edict  exercised  a  great  moi*al  effect ;  it  was  a 
sharp  admonition  to  the  dilatory,  that  it  waA  a  question  for 
all,  of  life  or  death.  It  had  an  imposing  effect  even  upon 
the  enemy  by  its  Draconic  paragraphs.  But  it  was»  im- 
mediately after  its  appearance,  severely  blamed  by  impar- 
tial judges,  because  it  demanded  what  was  impossible,  and 
it  had  no  great  practical  effect  The  Prussians  had  always 
been  a  warlike  people,  but  in  1813  they  had  not  the  mili- 
tary capacity  which  they  have  now.  Besides  the  standing 
army,  there  were,  before  the  introduction  of  the  imivei'sal 
obligation  of  service,,  only  the  peaceful  citizens  without 
any  practice  in  arms  or  movement  of  masses,  or  at  the 
utmost,  the  old  shooting  guilds  which  handled  the  ancient 
shooting  weapons.  But  now  the  nation  had  sent  into  the 
field  all  who  were  capable  of  fighting ;  the  strength  of  the 
country  was  strained  to  the  uttermost ;  every  family  had 
given  up  what  they  possessed  of  military  spirit.  The  older 
men,  who  remained  behind,  who  were  also  indispensable 
for  the  daily  work  of  the  field  and  workshop,  were  not 
especially  capacitated  to  do  valiant  service  in  arms.  Thus 
it  was  no  wonder  that  this  fearful  law  brought  to  light  the 
ludicrous  side  of  the  picture ;  endless  goodwill  together 
with  boorishnesa  and  narrowmindedness.  It  was  read  with 
great  edification,  that  the  whole  people  were  to  take  up 
arms  to  withstand  the  invading  enemy ;  that  the  women 
and  children  also  were  to  be  employed  in  certain  occupa- 
tions, was  quite  to  the  reader's  mind,  especially  those  who 
were  not  grown  up ;  but  doubts  were  excited  by  the  sen- 
tence in  which  it  was  stated,  that  cowardice  was  to  be 
punished  by  the  loss  of  weapons,  the  doubling  of  taxes, 
and  corporeal  chastisement,  as  he  who  showed  the  feeUng 
of  a  slave  was  to  be  treated  as  a  slave.  Then  the  poor 
little  artisan,  who  could  scarcely  keep  his  children  from 
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hunger,  Lad  never  touched  a  weapon,  and  hjul  all  h» 
anxiously  avoided  evciy  kind  of  fighting,  was  plooed 
the  position  lo  put  the  difficult  question  wistfully  to 
self — what  is  cowardice  ?  And  when  the  law  further 
bade  anyone  in  a  city  which  was  occupied  hy  the 
to  visit  any  play,  ball,  or  place  of  amusement,  not  to 
tlie  bells,  to  solemnise  no  marriages,  and  to  live  as  if 
deepest  mourning,  it  appeared  to  the  unprejudiced 
of  Genuaus  as  tyramiical — more  Spanish  and  Polish 
German. 

Yet  the  people,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  this  Rpring- 
overlooked  these  hardships,  and  prepared  tiieniselves  fe 
the  Btniggie.  Even  before  the  decree,  patriotic  fcolisg 
had,  in  East  Prussia,  established  here  and  there  simiUi 
rules.  Now  this  eeal  had  spread  through  the  cities  nwn 
than  in  the  opon  countries.  The  organisation  |j«a 
almost  everywhere,  and  was  carried  through  in  nuuir 
places.  Beacons  were  erected,  alarm  poles  rose  birfi  fron 
Berlin  to  tJie  Elbe,  and  towards  Silesia  resiDous  pinei> « 
which  empty  tar-baiTels  were  nailed,  surrounded  mil 
tarred  straw ;  near  thein  a  watch  was  posted,  and  tlif> 
more  than  once  did  good  service.  All  kinds  of  weapon; 
were  searched  out,  fowling-pieces  and  pistols,  which  tad 
been  cleverly  foreseen  in  the  ordinance  when  it  directed 
that,  "  For  ammimition,  in  case  of  a  deficiency  in  Imilj 
every  kind  of  common  shot  may  be  used,  and  tfa©  poseef' 
sora  of  fire-arms  must  have  a  constant  provision  of  powdff 
and  lead."  He  who  had  no  musket,  furnished  himself  far 
the  levy  as  the  Laudwehr  did  at  first,  with  pikes ;  tlicy 
were  exeraieed  in  companies — the  butchers,  brewers,  anJ 
farmers  fonned  squadrons.  The  first  rank  of  infantry  were 
pikemen ;  the  second  and  third,  if  po^ble,  musketeers.  In 
this  ahio,  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  people  showed  > 
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good  example ;  they  knew  well  that  it  was  necessary,  but 
it  was  no  easy  matter  for  them,  especially  if  they  were  no 
longer  young.  At  Berlin,  Savigny  and  Eichhom  were  of 
the  Landwehr  committee ;  in  the  levy  none  was  more 
zealous  than  Fiohte ;  his  pike,  and  that  of  his  son,  leant 
against  the  wall  in  the  front  hall,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  the  zealous  man  brandishing  his  sword  on  the  drill- 
ground,  and  placing  himself  in  a  posture  of  attack.  They 
wished  to  make  him  an  oflScer,  but  he  declined  with  these 
words :  "  Here  I  am,  only  fit  to  be  a  common  man."  He, 
Buttmann,  Rlihs,  and  Schleiermacher  drilled  in  the  same 
company ;  but  Buttmann,  the  great  Greek  scholar,  could 
not  quite  distinguish  between  right  and  left ;  he  declared 
that  was  most  difficult.  Biihs  was  in  the  same  condition, 
and  it  constantly  happened  that  the  two  leanied  men,  in 
their  evolutions,  either  turned  their  backs,  or  looked  each 
other  in  the  face  puzzled.  Once,  when  it  was  a  question 
of  an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  and  how  a  valiant  man 
ought  to  conduct  himself  in  that  case,  Buttmann  listened, 
leaning  sadly  on  his  spear,  and  said  at  last :  "  It  is  very 
well  for  you  to  talk,  you  are  of  a  courageous  nature."  * 

If  this  Landsturm  was  to  be  mobilised  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  security  of  the  circle,  or  for  service  in  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fortresses 
still  held  by  them,  the  alarm  bell  was  rung,  and  the  town 
became  in  a  state  of  stormy  excitement.  Anxiously  did 
the  women  pack  up  food  and  drink,  bandages  and  lint,  in 
the  knapsack,  for  according  to  the  regulations  no  one  was 
to  forget  the  knapsack,  bread-bag,  and  field-flask  ;  it  was 
his  duty  to  caiTy  with  him  provisions  for  three  days  ;  not 
unfrequently  did  the  female  inhabitants  feel  like  the  wife 
of  a  cutler  in  Burg,  who  stated  to  the  commanding  officer 

*  From  Family  Reminiacences. 
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p^^k'^  fall  of  sunefl^"  was  his  answer ;  ke  canied  Aea 

ftWjt  with  hhn  against  tbe  FrmdL*    And  no  regnlatkn 

f/f  tlif:  Jjfin/tiifurm  onliDance  was  so  zealouslv  obeTed  br 
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th';  riHin^f  j(^,Tjirration,  as  the  provision  that  every  I/ihi- 
9^,v'nnAT  Kh^>ij|rl,  if  possible,  carry  a  shrill-sonnding  pif* 
with  hirri,  in  orlc-r  to  recognise  others  in  the  dark,  ubl 
ry/i/i';  to  an  unrlorhtaoding.  By  the  greatest  industzy  the 
lK;yH  U;amt  t^j  pnifluce  shrill  tones  from  every  kind  of 
Hi^ial  piiK;,  and  thf;re  is  reafson  to  believe  that  the  present 
\\w\  of  th<;  pi[H;  in  fttreet  rows  was  first  adopted  by  our 
yoiithH  froTfi  hatred  to  the  French.  Seldom  were  the 
hi/fijlAurni  (Jinployeil  in  military  service  in  1813 ;  they 
w<!n!  irior^i  oftun  employed  in  clearing  the  districts  of 
rniinujrlin^  rubble,  and  as  watchers,  or  in  the  messenger 
wrvire ;  their  only  serious  military  service  against  the 
en#*rriy  Wfw  pcfrformcd  at  that  Biiren,  which  under 
Frederic  II.  hiul  driven  back  its  flying  sons  to  the  Kings 

•  Ki-corfl  of  i1j«  ApiMjllations-gerichtsrath  Tepler,  who  himself,  a«  a 
iKiy,  wi;iit  to  the  field  with  the  Landstarm  agaiust  the  French  at  llag- 
dc'butK. 
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army.  There,  after  the  peace,  all  the  men  wore  the 
military  medal  Up  to  the  present  day  the  people  retain 
the  memory  of  this  feature  of  the  great  war ;  it  has  been 
more  enduring  than  many  others  of  more  importance. 
Still  do  old  people  boast  that  though  not  in  the  field,  yet 
at  home  they  had  borne  arms  for  the  Fatherland  ;  it  also  is 
fitting  that  their  so^  should  remember  it  The  time  may 
come  when  in  another  form,  and  with  stricter  discipline, 
the  general  armament  of  the  people  will  be  an  important 
part  of  German  military  power. 

But  whilst  here  the  dangerous  game  was  not  carried  on 
in  its  terrible  reality,  yet  all  eyes  and  ears  were  incessantly 
directed  to  the  distance.  The  war  had  begun  in  earnest. 
Those  who  were  left  behind  were  in  continual  anxiety 
concerning  the  fate  of  those  they  loved,  and  of  Fatherland. 
No  day  passed  without  some  report,  no  post  came  without 
the  announcement  of  some  important  event ;  life  seemed 
to  fly  amidst  the  longing  and  the  expectation  with  which 
they  looked  forth  beyond  their  city  walls.  Every  little 
success  filled  them  with  transport ;  it  was  announced  at 
the  door  of  the  town  hall,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  theatre, 
wherever  men  were  collected  together.  On  the  5th  April 
was  the  conflict,  at  Zehdenick,  the  first  undoubted  victory 
of  the  Prussians  ;  far  and  wide  through  the  provinces  did 
people  hasten  to  the  church  towers  to  endeavour^  to  descry 
the  first  intelligence  ;  and  when  the  thunder  of  cannon 
had  ceased,  and  the  joyful  news  ran  through  the  country, 
there  was  no  bounds  to  the  general  exultation  ;  everything 
that  was  praiseworthy  was  proudly  extolled,  above  all  the 
valiant  artillery  that  with  guns  and  powder  waggons  had 
chased  the  enemy  through  the  burning  market-place  of 
Leitzkau,  amidst  the  flames  that  were  gathering  around 
them ;  also  the  black  Hussars^  with  their  death's-heads, 
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.  i^^^',  LiuiUUiLms,  who  had  ridden  over  the  smiit  ni 
H  ^:aeiiaj^  iTuui  Psiis  at  the  first  anaet.  And  yKhen  liiep 
'  r-z'..T  vi  the  market-place  afterwards  made  a  oolkaki 
-._r..u^h  the  nem-gpapers  for  his  poor  people  nrho  hadbea 
'•unii  uui,  and  excused  himself  for  begging  at  such  a  last 
:..i  aid  i-u  [irivate  misfortune,  the  oonntrr  people  irereaJ 
:'>i;^*jI it'll  who  liad  first  suflFered  from  the  irar. 

I>ju«icr  became  the  din  of  war,  more  farions  did  tt 
'I'viirfkt   of  iiiassert  rage ;  the  exultation   of   viclarr  lac 
K'ari'ul  :ui\U'ty  alternated  in  the  hearts  of  thoee  T^nmai 
«*i  hoJiK*.     After  the  battle  of  Groasgorschen,  it  was  pR- 
claiiiji^l  that  aHKistaiice  was  needed  for  the  wounded.  Ite 
liieic  \H%un  everywhere  among  the  people  collectioDS  * 
linen  anil   lint ;    unweariedly  did  not   only  childreii  te 
•grownup  jK-'ople  draw  out  the  threads  of  old  linen,  tk 
v\i^nirn  cut  bandai^es,  and  the  teachers  in  schools  cut  tk 
ta^^  wliiili  the  little  girls  and  boys  at  their  request  hroai'- 
with  thoni  from  thuir  homes,  into  shape,  and  whilst  tbtj 
Uiu^^hl  the  children,  th(?se  with  burning   tears  collecttfi 
ihr  picei's  into  great  heaps.     Making  lint  was  the  eveiuEt 
s\  Kji'k  of  families ;  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  the  soldiai 
In  the  neighlwurhood  of  the  allied  armies  and  in  tbe 
i'hief  cities,  hospitals  were  erected,  and   evervwhere  tk 
w  onicn  assisted — court  ladies,  and  authoresses  like  Rachd 
Levin.     In  one  great  hospital  at  Berlin  there  was  Fnfi 
b'iclite  and  Frau  Reimer,  the  superintendents  of  the  female 
muses.     The  hospital,  owing  to  the  retreating  French,  had 
Ik  come  a  pest-house,  bad  nervous  fevers  were  prevalent 
uul   the  strange  fancies  of  the  invalids  made  it  a  terrilfe 
;!K»Je.     'the  wife  of  Fichte  shuddered  at  these  horwis, 
l)ui    he   endeavoured   to   sustain   her  in  his   noble  wav. 

• 

Wlwu  she  was  overtaken  mth  nervous  fever,  he  nursed 
uu  iuNulid,  caught  the  infection,  and  died.     Reil  also,  the 
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'■^  great  physician  and  scholar,  died  there  in  the  midst  of  his 
ui  philanthropic  efforts.  Frau  Beimer  was  preserved;  her 
•  house  had  been,  before  the  war,  the  resort  of  the  Prussian 
1  patriots,  now  her  husband  had  become  one  of  the  Landwehr 
t  under  Putlitz ;  her  anxieties  about  him  and  his  business 
i  and  her  little  children,  neither  damped  her  spirit  nor 
i  engrossed  her  time ;  from  morning  to  evening,  spring  and 
i  summer,  she  was  actively  occupied ;  never  weary,  she 
t  divided  her  time  betwixt  her  family  and  her  care  of  the 
r  sick,  and  her  life  appeared  to  herself  indestructible  * 
u-  To  her  husband,  friends  and  contemporaries,  this  zeal 
$  seemed  natural,  and  a  matter  of  course.  In  a  similar 
$  way  did  German  women  do  their  duty  everywhere  with 
i  the  greatest  self-denial  and  devotedness,  and  with  quiet 
\i    enduring  energy. 

I        The  fearful  battle  of  Bautzen  took  place ;  the  armistice 
i    followed    The  Prussians  were  fiill  of  uneasinesa    Streams 
i    of  blood  had  flowed,  their  army  was  driven  back,  the 
I    Emperor  appeared  invincible  by  earthly  weapons.    For 
r    some  weeks  the  most  intelligent  looked  gloomily  at  the 
f    fixture,  but  the  people  still  maintained  a  right  feeling  of 
I    self-respect  and  elevated  resolution.    Trust  in  their  own 
I    energy,  and  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  above  all 
^rust  in  Qod,  were   the  source   of  this  &ame   of  mind. 
[     Every  one  saw  that  the  strength  of  Prussia  in  this  cam- 
paign was  incomparably  greater  than  in  the  last  imfor- 
tunate  war.    Only  a  little  more  strength  seemed  to  be 
nooessary  to  overthrow  the  tyrant ;  if  they  could  only 
make  a  little  more  exertion,  he  might  be  hurled  back. 
The  voluntary  contributions  continued,  late  in  the  autumn 
receipts  were  given  for  them.    The  equipment  of  the 

*  Shfl  liyes  in  Berlin,  and  is  now  mother  of  a  large  family. 
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Londwehr  was  ended,  the  artisan  laad  everywhere  n 
for  his  King  and  Fatherland. 

The  war  again  raged,  blow  and  counterblow,  flux  t 
reflux ;  the  annies  pressed  on  ;  now  one  saw  from  ThoJ 
the  hosts  of  the  enemy,  now  the  approach  of  friends, 
cities  and  provinces  of  the  west  learnt  from  Berlin  s 
Breslau  the  fate  of  the  war.  Ah,  its  terrible  features  I 
not  strange  to  Germans ;  up  to  the  time  of  our  fathers,  i 
hearts  of  almost  every  generation  of  citizens  have  b 
shaken  by  them. 

There  are  hollow,  short  reverberations  in  the  air ;  i 
the  thunder  of  distant  cannon.     Listening  crowds  rt 
in  the  market-place,  and  at  the  gates ;  little  is  sjud,  on^  I 
half  words  in  a  subdued  tone,  as  if  the  speaker  feared  W  I 
speak  too  loud.     From  the  parapet  of  the  towers,  and  tbt 
gables  of  the  houses  which  look  towards  the  field  of  battfe 
the  eyes  of  the  citizens  strain  anxiously  to  see  into  tin 
distance.     On  the  verge  of  the  horizon  there  is  a  whitt 
cloud  in  the  sunhght,  occasionally  a  bright  flash  is  per- 
ceptible and  a  dark  shadow.     But  on  the  by-waya  which 
lead  from   the   nearest  villages   to  the  high   road,  darl 
crowds  are  moving.     They  are  country  people  fiving  inl" 
the  wood   or  to   the  mountains.      Each   carries   on  1 ' 
shouldei's  what  be  has  been  able  to  scrape  together,  1 
few  have  been  able  to  carry  off  their  property,  for  o 
and  horses  have  for  sorae  weeks   past  been  taken  ( 
them   by  the  soldiers ;  lads   and  men   drive    their  1 
nervously,   the   women   loudly  wailing,  cany  their  liil 
ones.     Again  there  is  a  rolling  in   the  air,  sharper  a 
more  distinct     A  horseman  races  through  the  city  gat* 
at  wild  speed,  then  another.     Our  troops  are  retreating, 
the  crowds  of  citizens  separate,  the  people  run  in  terrifiad  j 
anguish  into  their  houses,  and  then  again  into  the  streetW^ 
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even  in  the  city  they  prepare  for  flight  Loud  are  the 
cries  and  lamentations.  He  who  still  possessed  a  team  of 
horses,  dragged  them  to  the  pole,  the  clothmaker  threw 
his  bales,  and  the  merchant  his  most  valuable  chests  on 
the  waggons,  and  over  these  their  children  and  those  of 
their  neighbours.  Waggons  and  crowds  of  flying  men 
thronged  to  the  distant  gate.  If  there  is  a  swampy 
marsh  almost  impassable,  or  a  thick  wood  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  fly  thither.  Inaccessible  hiding-places, 
still  remembered  from  the  time  of  the  Swedes,  are  again 
sought  out.  Great  troops  collect  there,  closely  packed ; 
the  citizens  and  countrymen  conceal  themselves  with  their 
cattle  and  horses  for  many  days ;  sometimes  still  longer. 
After  the  battle  of  Bautzen  the  parishioners  of  Tillendorf 
near  Bunzlau  abode  more  than  a  week  in  the  nearest 
wood,  their  faithful  pastor  Senfbleben  accompanied  them, 
and  kept  order  in  that  wild  spot,  he  even  baptised  a 
chUd.* 

But  he  who  remains  in  the  town  with  his  pi'operty,  or 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  is  eager  to  conceal  his 
family  and  goods.  Long  has  the  case  been  taken  into 
consideration,  and  hiding-places  ingeniously  devised.  If 
the  city  has  more  especially  roused  the  fury  of  the  enemy, 
it  is  threatened  with  fire,  plunder,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
citizens.  In  such  a  case  the  people  carry  their  money 
firmly  sewed  in  their  clothes. 

One  anxious  hour  passes  in  feverish  hope.  The  first 
announcers  of  the  retreat  clatter  through  the  streets, 
damaged  guns  escorted  by  Cossacks.  Slowly  they  return, 
the  number  of  their  men  incomplete,  and  blackened  by 
powder,  more  than  one  tottering  wounded.    The  infantry 

*  From  the  diary  of  the  paator,  Frieke,  ftt  Bmizlaa. 
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follow,  and  waggons  overcrowded  with  woanded  and  imf 
men.  The  rear-goard  take  up  their  port  st  the  gate  aoi 
the  comers  of  the  streets,  awaiting'  the  aiamT.  Yooc 
lads  ran  from  the  houses  and  carry  to  the  aoldiexs  irbm 
they  have  called  for,  a  drink  or  a  bit  of  bread ;  thev  hold 
the  knapsacks  for  the  woanded,  or  help  them  qoii^k  to 
bandages. 

There  are  clouds  of  dust  on  the  high  road.  The  fizBt 
cavalry  of  the  enemy  approach  the  gate,  cantioasly  looking 
out,  the  Carabiniers  on  the  right  flank.  A  shot  MU  from 
the  rear-guard,  the  Chasseur  also  fires  his  carbine,  tanv 
his  horse,  and  retires.  Immediately  the  enemy's  Tan- 
guard  press  on  in  quick  trot,  and  the  Prussian  TiraiDeon 
withdraw  from  one  position  to  another  firing:  FinaUy  the 
last  has  abandoned  the  line  of  houses.  Once  more  tier 
collect  outside  the  gate,  in  order  to  detain  the  enemTS 
cavalry,  who  have  again  formed  into  rank, 

Tlie  streets  are  emptv  and  shut  Even  the  bovs  who 
have  accompanied  the  Prussian  Tirailleurs  have  disap- 
peared ;  the  curtains  of  the  windows  are  let  down,  and  the 
doors  closed  ;  but  behind  curtain  and  door  are  anxious  feces 
looking  at  the  approaching  enemy.  Suddenly  a  crv  bunts 
forth  from  a  thousand  rough  voices — vive  VEmpereurl 
and,  like  a  flood,  the  French  infantry  rush  into  the  town. 
ImnH;diat(?Iy  they  knock  against  the  doors  with  the  butt 
ends  of  their  muskets,  and  if  they  are  not  opened  quick 
c'Tiongh  tlic;y  are  broken  in.  Now  follow  desperate  dis- 
j)iii(!H  Ix^tweon  the  defenceless  citizen  and  the  irritated 
(^Df'Tiiy — exorbitant  demands,  threats,  and  frequently  ill- 
iisa^c^  and  peril  of  death — everywhere  clamour,  lamenta- 
tion, and  violence.  Cupboards  and  desks  are  broken  open, 
and  (werytbing,  both  valuable  and  valueless,  plundered, 
H])()iU'd,  or  destroyed,  especially  in  those  houses  whose  in- 
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i  mates  have  fled ;  for  the  property  of  an  uninhabited  house, 
t  according  to  the  custom  of  war,  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
soldier.  The  city  authorities  are  dragged  to  the  town- 
I  hall,  and  difficult  negotiations  begin  concerning  the  quar- 
:  tering  of  the  troops,  the  delivery  of  provisions  and  forage, 
;    and  impossible  contributions. 

If  the  enemy's  General  cannot  be  satisfied  with  gifts,  or 
if  the  town  is  to  be  punished,  the  inhabitants  of  most 
consideration  are  collected,  forcibly  detained,  threatened,' 
and,  perhaps  at  last,  carried  off  as  hostages.  K  a  larger 
corps  is  encamped  round  the  city,  one  battalion  bivouacs 
in  the  market-placa  The  French  are  rapidly  accommo- 
dated. They  have  fetched  straw  from  the  suburbs,  they 
have  robbed  provisions  on  the  road,  and  cut  up  the  doors 
and  furniture  for  fire-wood.  Disagreeably  sounds  the 
crash  of  the  axe  on  the  beams  and  woodwork  of  the 
houses.  Brightly  blaze  up  the  camp  fires,  and  loud 
laughter,  with  French  songs,  sound  about  the  flames. 

When  the  enemy  withdraws  in  the  morning,  after 
having  remained  one  night  through  which  the  citizens 
have  held  anxious  watch,  they  gaze  with  astonishment  on 
the  rapid  devastation  of  their  city,  and  on  the  sudden 
change  in  the  country  outside  the  gates.  The  boundless 
ocean  of  com,  which  yesterday  waved  round  their  city 
walls,  is  vanished,  rooted  up,  crushed  and  trampled  by 
man  and  horse.  The  wooden  fences  of  the  gardens  are 
broken,  summer  arbours  and  houses  are  torn  away,  and 
fruit-trees  cut  down.  The  fire-wood  lies  in  heaps  round 
the  smouldering  watch-fires,  and  the  citizen  may  find 
there  the  planks  of  his  waggon  and  the  doors  of  his  bam. 
He  can  scarcely  recognise  the  place  where  his  own  garden 
was,  for  the  site  of  it  is  covered  with  camp  straw,  confused 
rubbish,  and  the  blood  and  entrails  of  slaughtered  beasts. 
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In  the  distance,  where  the  houses  of  the  nearest  villip 
project  above  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  he  perceivE*  do 
longer  the  outline  of  the  roofs,  only  the  walls  are  standiii^ 
like  a  heap  of  ruins. 

It  was  hitter  to  pass  through  such  an  hour,  and  muij 
lost  all  heait.  Even  for  people  of  property  it  was  nw 
diflacult  to  support  tlieir  families.  All  the  provisions  d 
the  city  and  neighbourhood  were  consumed  or  destrovoi 
and  no  countryman  brought  even  the  necessaries  of  life 
the  market,  it  was  needful  therefore  to  send  far  into  tin 
country  for  the  means  to  appease  hunger.  But  from 
rapid  succession  of  great  events  men  had  become  colda; 
more  sturdy  and  hardier  in  tliemselvea.  The  strong  pl^ 
ticipation  which  every  individual  had  taken  in  the  fate  rf 
the  State  made  them  indifferent  to  their  own  hatdahipi 
After  eveiy  danger,  it  was  felt  to  be  a  comfort  that  the 
last  thing,  life,  was  saved.     And  there  was  hope. 

Before  long  the  devastating  billow  surged  back.  AgMS 
roared  the  thunder  of  guns,  and  the  drums  rattled.  Om 
troops  are  advancing ;  wild  struggle  rages  round  the  dK 
The  Prussian  battalions  press  forward  through  the  streetT 
into  the  market-place  against  the  enemy,  who  still  hold  tbl 
western  suburb.  It  is  the  young  Landwehr  who  this  4^ 
receive  their  baptism  of  blood.  The  balls  whistle  throng' 
the  streets ;  they  strike  the  tiles  and  plaster  of  tirf' 
houses  ;  the  citizens  have  again  concealed  their 
and  children  in  cellars  and  out-of-the-way  places,  Thi 
battalions  halt  in  the  market-place.  The  ammunitiolf 
waggons  are  opened.  The  first  companies  press  forward  W 
the  same  gate  through  which,  a  few  days  before,  the  enem] 
had  rushed  into  the  city.  The  struggle  rages  fiercely. 
In  the  assault  the  enemy  are  thrown  back  ;  but  freJl 
masses  establisli  themselves  in  the  houses  of  the  suburb,' 
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and  contend  for  the  entrances  to  the  streets.  Mutilated 
and  severely  wounded  men  are  cairied  back  and  laid 
down  in  the  market-place,  and  more  than  once  the  com- 
batants have  to  be  relieved.  When  the  inexperienced 
soldiers  see  their  comrades  borne  back  from  the  fight, 
their  faces  blackened  with  powder,  and  covered  with 
sweat  and  blood,  their  courage  sinks  within  them ;  but 
the  officers,  who  are  also  for  the  first  time  in  close 
combat,  spring  forward,  and  "  Forward,  children !  the 
Fatherland  calls !  **  sounds  through  the  ranks.  At  one 
time  the  enemy  succeeded  in  storming  the  upper  gate, 
but  scarcely  have  they  forced  their  way  into  the  first 
street  leading  to  the  market,  when  a  company  of  Land- 
wehr  throw  themselves  upon  them  with  loud  hun-ahs, 
and  drive  them  out  of  the  gate.* 

The  thunder  roars  ;  the  fiery  hail  pierces  through  doors 
and  windows  ;  the  dead  lie  on  the  pavement  and 
thresholds  of  the  houses.  Then  any  citizen  who  has  a 
manly  heart  can  no  longer  bear  the  close  air  of  his 
hiding  place.  He  presses  close  behind  his  fighting  coim- 
trymen  near  to  the  struggla  He  raises  the  wounded 
from  the  pavement,  and  carries  them  on  his  back  either  to 
his  house  or  the  hospital.  Again  the  boys  are  not  among 
the  last ;'  they  fetch  water,  and  call  at  the  houses  for  some 
drink  for  the  wounded  whom  they  support ;  they  climb  up 
the  ammimition  waggons  and  hand  down  the  cartridges, 
proud  of  their  work  they  are  unconcerned  about  the 
whistling  bulleta  Even  the  women  rush  out  of  the  houses, 
with  hresA  in  their  aprons  and  full  flasks  in  their  hands  ; 
they  may  thus  do  something  to  help  the  Fatherland. 


*  Scene  firom  the  fight  at  Goldberg ,  on  the  23rd  Augost,  from  the 
isocount  of  an  eye-witness. 
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The  fight  is  over ;  tte  onemy  driven  back.     In  the  warn 
Bimshine  a  sorrowful  procesfflon  laoves  througli  the  cBv- 
tlie  imprisoned  enemy  escorted  by  Cossacks,    HanUiesiudh 
do  the  troopers  drive  the  weary  crowd  ;  they  are  allowri 
only  a  short  rest  in  the  open  place   of  the  suburb;  tiw 
prisoners  lie  exhausted,  weary  and  lialf  fainting,  in  the 
dust  of  the  high  road.     It  is  the  second  day  on  which  tlwj 
have  had  neither  food  nor  drink ;  not  once  have  their  gnaii 
allowed  them  a  drink  from  hiwik  or  ditch  ;  they  hare  ill- 
treated  the  weaiy  men  with  blows  and   thrusts  of  itpir 
lances.     These  now,  with  outstretched  hands,  pour  font 
entreaties  in  their  own  language  to  the  citizens,  who  stanrf 
round  with  curiosity  and  sj-mpatby.    They  are,  for  themw! 
part,  young  Frenchmen  who  are  here  lamenting,  poor  boys, 
with  pale  and  haggard  faces.    The  citizens  hasten  to  then 
with  food  and  drink  ;  ample  piles  of  bread  are  brought;  bii' 
the  Russians  are  hungry  themselves  ;  they  roughly  pu4 
bnck  the  approaching  people,  and  tear  their  gifts  frol 
them.     Then  the  women  put  baskets  and  fJa-sks  into 
hands  of  their  children.     A  courageous  lad  springs  forwarf) 
the  httle  troop  of  maidens  and  young  boys  trip  am« 
tlie  prisoners,  who  are  lying  on  the  ground  ;  even 
youngest  totter  bravely  from  man  to  man,  and  distribofe 
their  gifts  smilingly,   unconcerned   about   their   bearU 
guards,"  for  the  Cossack  does  no  injury  to  children.    ' 
German  is  not  unkind  to  his  enemy. 

When  anyone  carries  a  wounded  countryman   to 
house,  how  faithtiiUy  and  carefully  he  nurses  him. 
family  treat  him  as  they  would  their  own  son  or  brolll 
who  is  far  away  in  the  king's  army.     The  beat  room  aW 

*  Thtti,  an  the  22nd  of  Mny,  <t  Bunzkn,  during  the  retreat  aft«r 
hnttle  of  Bautien,  th«  prisanera,  i«d  Husurs,  U;f  iu  the  subiirb  netf 
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soft  bed  is  prepared  for  him,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house 
attends  him  herself  with  bandages  and  all  necessary  care. 

The  whole  people  feel  like  a  great  family.  The  diflfe- 
rence  of  classes,  the  variety  of  avocations,  no  longer  divide ; 
joy  and  sorrow  are  felt  in  common,  and  goods  and  gains 
are  willingly  shared.  The  prince's  daughter  stands  in 
union  with  the  wife  of  the  artisan,  and  both  zealously 
co-operate  together ;  and  the  land  junker  who,  only  a  few 
months  before,  considered  every  citizen  as  an  intruder  in 
his  places  of  resort,  now  rides  daily  from  his  property  to 
the  city  in  order  to  smoke  his  war  pipe  with  his  new 
friends,  the  alderman  or  manufacturer,  and  to  chat  with 
them  over  the  news ;  or,  what  was  still  more  interesting 
to  them,  over  the  regiment  in  which  their  sons  were 
fighting  together.  Men  became  more  frank,  firmer  and 
better  in  this  time ;  the  morose  pedantry  of  officials,  the 
pride  of  the  nobleman,  and  even  the  suspicious  egotism  of 
the  peasant,  were  blown  away  from  most,  Uke  dust  from 
good  metal ;  selfishness  was  despised  by  everyone ;  old 
injustice  and  long-nourished  rancour  were  forgotten,  and 
the  hidden  good  in  man  came  to  light  According  as  every 
one  bestirred  himself  for  his  Fatherland,  he  was  afterwards 
judged.  With  surprise  did  people,  both  in  town  and 
countiy,  see  new  characters  suddenly  rise  into  considera- 
tion among  them ;  many  small  citizens  who  had  hitherto 
been  little  esteemed,  became  advisers,  and  the  delight  and 
pride  of  the  whole  city.  But  he  who  showed  himself  weak 
seldom  succeeded  in  regaining  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
citizens ;  the  stain  clung  to  him  during  the  life  of  that 
generation.  And  this  free  and  grand  conception  of  life, 
this  hearty  social  tone,  and  the  unconstrained  intercourse 
of  different  classes  lasted  for  years  after  the  war.  There 
are  some  still  living  who  can  speak  of  it. 
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Wben  after  the  armistice,  the  glorioos  time  of 
came,  GrofiBbeeren,  Hagelsberg,  Dennewitz,  and  the 
bach ;  when  particular  Prussian  Generals  rose 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  millions  felt  pleasure  and  prilt 
in  their  army  and  its  leadera ;  when  at  last  the  battle  n' 
uations  was  fought,  and  the  great  aim  attained — the  an- 
throw  and  flight  of  tho  hated  Emperor,  and  the  deb' 
the  countiy  from  his  annies — then  was  the  highest  r 
that  could  be  felt  in  this  world  enjoyed  with  calm 
sity.  The  people  hastened  to  the  churches  and 
reverentially  to  the  thanksgivings  of  the  ecciesiasi 
in  the  evening  they  iUuminated  their  streets. 

Tliis  kind  of  festivity  was  nothing  new.  Wheiienf,i| 
the  last  years,  the  enemy's  troops  entered  in  the 
into  a  city,  they  had  called  out  for  lighu ;  wherever 
was  a  French  garrison,  the  citizens  had  to  iUuminate  Sir 
ever}'  victory  which  was  announced  by  the  hated  aDy  m 
their  King.  Now  this  was  done  voluntarily  ;  everyone  W 
experience  in  it,  and  the  simple  preparation  was  in  eWf 
bouse.  Four  candles  in  a  window  were  then  thoggbt 
something  considerable ;  even  the  poorest  spared  a  few 
kreutzers  for  two,  and  if  he  had  no  candlestick,  employed, 
according  to  old  custom,  the  useful  potato;  the  moie 
enterprising  ventured  upon  a  transparency,  and  a  poor 
mother  huug  out,  together  with  the  candles,  two  letten 
which  her  son  had  written  from  the  field.  These  festin- 
ties  wore  then  simple  and  unpretending ;  now  we  do  the 
same  kind  of  thing  far  more  splendidly. 

The  great  rising  began  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Prussian  State ;  how  it  showed  itself  among  the  peopli,' 
there  we  have  endeavoured  to  portray.  But  the  san]i- 
strong  current  flowed  in  the  country  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Elbe,  not  only  in  the  old  Prussian  districts,  but 
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equal  vigour  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  in  Mecklen- 
burg, Hanover,  Brunswick,  Thuringia,  and  Hesse,  almost 
in  every  district  up  to  the  Maine.  It  comprehended  the 
districts  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  attained  a 
greater  military  capacity ;  in  the  provinces  of  the  old 
Empire  it  was  only  partial.  The  new  States  which  arose 
there  under  French  influence,  discovered  later,  and  in  an 
indirect  way,  the  necessity  of  a  closer  connection  with  the 
larger  portion  of  the  nation.  For  Austria,  this  war  was  an 
act  of  political  prudence. 

Still  two  years  followed  of  high  strained  exertion  and 
bloody  battles  ;  again  did  the  rising  youth  of  the  coimtry, 
who  in  the  first  year  had  been  wanting  in  age  and  strength, 
throng  with  enthusiasm  into  the  ranks  of  the  army.  It 
was  another  war,  and  another  victory  had  to  be  achieved, 
it  was,  however,  no  longer  a  struggle  for  the  existence  of 
Prussia  and  Germany,  but  for  the  ruin  and  life  of  the 
foreign  Emperor. 

The  year  1813  had  freed  Germany  from  the  dominion  of 
a  foreign  people.  Again  did  the  Prussian  eagle  float  over 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  old  gates  of  Cleve. 
It  had  made  a  bloody  end  to  an  insupportable  bondage.  It 
had  united  most  of  the  German  races  in  brotherly  ties  by 
a  new  circle  of  moral  interesta'  It  had  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  German  history  an  immense  political  result 
by  a  powerful  development  of  popular  strength.  It  had 
entirely  altered  the  position  of  the  nation  to  their  Princes  ; 
for,  above  the  interests  of  dynasties,  and  the  quarrels  of 
rulers,  it  had  given  existence  to  a  stronger  power  which 
they  all  feared,  honoured,  and  must  win,  in  order  to  main- 
tain themselves.  It  had  given  a  greater  aim  to  the  life  of 
every  individual,  a  participation  in  the  whole,  political 
feelhig,  the  highest  of  earthly  interests,  a  Fatherland, 
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a  State  for  which  he  learnt  to  die  and  by  degnei  B 
live. 

The  Prussians  did  tbe  greater  part  of  the  work  o(  Ha 
year,  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  tho  rest  of  Gemunf 

It  would  not  be  becoming  in  us,  the  sons  of  tb 
generation  of  1813,  to  disparage  the  glorious  stnig^eJ 
our  fathers,  because  they  have  left  ua  something  to  do. 

Almost  all  who  passed  through  that  great  time  i 
struggle  and  self-sacrifice  consider  the  memory  of  it  tta 
greatest  possession  of  tbeir  later  life,  and  it  encircled  ^ 
heads  of  many  with  a  bright  glory.  And  thousands  lA 
what  the  warm-hearted  Amdt  expressed,  "  We  can  so 
die  at  any  moment,  as  we  have  seen  in  Germany  whsti 
alone  worth  living  for,  that  men,  from  a  fethng  of  tt 
eternal,  and  imperishable,  have  been  able  to  offer,  wil 
the  most  joyful  self-devotion,  all  their  tempomlitieB  m 
their  Uves  as  if  they  were  nothing." 

But  in  the  churches  of  the  country  a  simple  tablet  w 
put  up  as  a  memorial  to  later  generations,  on  which  wi 
the  iron  cross  of  the  Great  Time,  and  the  names  of  tho 
who  hod  fallea 

As  in  these  pages  it  has  been  attempted  to  portray,  in 
the  words  of  men  who  have  passed  away,  a  picture  of  ibe 
time  in  which  they  lived,  so  hero  we  will  give  a  recorJ 
from  the  year  1813. 

"  Our  son  George  was  struck  by  a  hall,  at  the  age  of 
two-and-twenty,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  at  the  ever- memorable 
engagement  at  Liineburg.  As  a  volunteer  rifleman  in  the 
light  battalion  of  the  first  Pommeranlan  regiment,  he 
fought,  according  to  the  testimony  of  hia  brave  leader, 
Herr  Major  von  Borcke,  by  his  side,  with  course  and 
determination,  and  thus  died  for  his  Fatherland,  Gt 
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freedom^  national  honour,  and  our  beloved  King,  To  lose 
him  so  early  is  hard  ;  but  it  is  comforting  to  feel  that 
we  also  have  been  able  to  give  a  son  for  this  great 
and  holy  object.  We  feel  deeply  the  necessity  of  such 
a  sacrifice. 

"  The  Begiemngarath  and  Ober-Commissarius 
Hftse  and  his  Wife."* 
«*  Berlin,  »th  April,  1813." 

That  portion  of  the  people  also  who  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  their  feelings  in  writing  felt  the  same. 
When  the  Lutzower  Gutike,*}*  in  the  Summer  of  1813, 
was  on  his  march  from  Berlin  to  Perleberg,  he  found  at 
Elletzke  the  landlady  in  mourning;  she  was  waiting 
silently  upon  him,  and  at  last  said  suddenly,  pointing  with 
her  hand  to  the  ground,  "  I  have  one  there, — ^but  Peter's 
wife  has  two."  She  felt  that  her  neighbour  had  superior 
claims  to  sympathy. 

*  Yossische  Zeitnng,  No.  45,  firom  the  15th  April, 
t  Now  a  practising  doctor  at  Halle.    The  account  ifl  from  the  mouth 
of  the  worthy  man. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  ILLNESS  AND  RECOVERY. 

(1815-1848.) 

When  the  volunteers  of  1813  went  to  the  field,  their 
hope  was,  at  some  time,  to  live  as  citizens,  with  their 
friends,  in  the  liberated  Fatherland,  enjoying  the  freedom. 
l>eace,  and  happiness,  which  they  had  won.  But  it  is 
sometimes  easier  to  die  for  freedom  than  to  live  for  ii 

A  few  years  after  victory  had  been  achieved,  and 
Napoleon  was  prisoner  in  his  distant  rocky  island,  Schlier- 
niacher  said  in  the  pulpit  to  his  parishioners  :  "  It  was  an 
error  when  we  hoped  to  rest  in  comfort  after  the  peace. 
A  time  is  now  come,  when  guiltless  and  good  men  are 
])ersecnted,  not  only  for  what  they  do,  but  also  for  the 
vicnvs  and  projects  which  are  attributed  to  them.  But  the 
brave  Cliristian  should  not  be  faint-hearted,  but  in  spite 
of  dang(;r  and  persecution  remain  tnie  to  truth  and 
virtue."  And  police  spies  copied  these  words,  and  did  not 
forget  to  add  to  their  report  that  such  and  such  persons 
had  been  in  the  church,  or  that  four  bearded  students  had 
kn(4t  down  at  the  altar  after  the  communion,  and  had 
prayed  fervently. 

The  intrepid  Amdt  was  watched  and  removed.  Jahn 
was  put  into  prison,  and  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
j)atriotic  movement  of  1813  were  persecuted  as  dangerous 
men  ;  police  officers  disturbed  the  peace  of  their  homes, 
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and  their  papers  were  seized.  A  special  commission  out- 
rageously violated  the  forms  of  law,  acting  with  mean 
hate,  arbitrarily,  tyrannically,  and  perfidiously,  like  a 
Spanish  Inquisition. 

It  is  a  sorrowful  page  in  (Jerman  history.  Independent 
characters  withdrew,  deeply  disgusted  with  the  narrow- 
minded  rule  which  now  began  in  most  of  the  States  of 
Germany ;  common  mediocrity  again  took  the  helm. 
Prussia's  foreign  policy  was  dictated  from  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  before  long  its  political  influence  on 
the  history  of  Europe  was  again  less  than  it  had  been  under 
the  Elector  Frederic  William.  When  the  people  rose  in 
war  against  a  foreign  enemy,  they  little  thought  what  the 
result  would  be  when  the  independence  of  Germany  was 
secured.  They  themselves  brought  to  the  struggle  un- 
bounded devotion,  and  supposed  a  similar  feeling  in  all 
who  had  to  shape  the  future,  in  their  princes,  and  even  in 
the  allied  powers.  To  no  one  scarcely  was  it  clear  how 
the  new  Germany  was  to  be  arranged.  Any  clear-sighted 
person  could  perceive,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  that  a 
remodelling  of  Germany,  which  would  make  a  great  deve- 
lopment of  the  power  of  the  nation  possible,  was  not  to  be 
hoped  for.  For  it  was  not  the  people,  nor  the  patriotic 
army  of  Blucher  that  were  to  decide,  but  the  d3naasties 
and  cabinets  of  Europe,  according  to  the  position  of 
affairs, — Austria,  the  new  States  of  the  Rhineland,  the 
English,  Hanover,  France,  Sweden,  and  above  all  Russia, 
each  endeavouring  to  guard  their  own  interests.  The 
antagonism  between  Prussia  and  Austria  had  already 
broken  out  in  the  negotiations  ;  the  Prussians  had  by  an 
immense  effort  obtained  an  honourable  position  in  Europe, 
but  neither  in  the  opinion  of  nations  nor  of  cabinets  were 

they  considered  entitled  to  the  leadership.     There  was 
VOL.  II.  a 
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Iiaixlly  a  person  not  Prussian  who  ever  thought  of  exdih 
ding  Austria  from  a  new  confederation  ;  even  PrusBia  itaelf 
did  not  Uiink  of  it. 

We  know,  therefore,  that  the  "Gennan  question  "ns 
even  then  hopeless,  and  we  do  not  regret  that  the  old 
Empire  under  its  Emperor  was  not  restored. 

But  easily  as  we  can  now  understand  how  invincible  veie 
the  difficulties,  to  contemporaries  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment was  bitter,  and  an  unprejudiced  estimate  of  their  poo- 
tion  difficult.  Among  the  patriots  of  1813,  a  small  minority 
were  then  full  of  enthusiastic  sentimentality ;   they  oos- 
ti*asted  their  poetical  ideas  of  the  old   splendour  of  the 
German  Empire  with  the  bad  reality ;    these  Deuiiir 
th  umler — Teuto-maniacs — as  they  were  called  after  18U 
had  been  without   influence  in    the    great    movement 
Jahn  s  great  beard  was  seldom  admired,  and  tlie  worthj 
Karl  Miiller  found  no  favour  when  he  began  to  banish  all 
foreign  words  from   military  language.       Now  after  the 
peace  these  enthusiasts,  for  the  most  part  not  Prussians, 
collected  together  in  small  communities   at  the  German 
universities.     They  sorrowed  and  hoped,  expressed  violeni 
indignation,  and  gave  zealous  advice;  they  were  agreed 
together  that  something  great  must  happen,  and  they  were 
ready  to  stake  life  and  property  upon  it ;  only,  what  was  to 
be  done  was  not  clear.   Between  varying  moods  and  waver- 
ing projects  they  came  to  no  conclusion.     Politically  con- 
sidered this  movement  was  not  dangerous,  till  the  odious 
[)ei*secution  of  the  governments  goaded  them  into  hatred 
and  opposition,  and  throwing  a  gloom  over  the  minds  of 
some,  led  to  fanatical  resolves. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Prussian  government  that 
the  hopes  of  the  nation  for  a  new  German  State  were 
<li.">ai)}K>iiited.     But  it  had  incurred    another   debt     The 
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King  had  promised  to  give  his  people  a  constitution.  If 
ever  a  nation  had  acquired  a  right  to  a  participation  in 
the  government,  it  was  the  Prussian ;  for  it  had  raised  the 
State  from  the  deepest  depression.  K  the  greatest  State 
in  Germany  had,  by  legal  forms,  obtained  the  possibility 
of  a  political  development  of  its  power,  every  sensible 
Prussian  would  have  been  contented.  The  press  and  a 
parliament  would  gradually  have  given  the  loyal  nation  a 
feeling  of  prosperity  and  safe  progress,  opposing  parties 
would  have  contended  publicly,  and  those  who  demanded 
more  for  Germany  than  could  at  present  be  attained, 
would  have  been  restrained  by  Prussia.  The  character 
of  the  Germans  was  now  freed  from  the  weakness  which 
had  pervaded  it  through  a  whole  generation.  The  State 
also  could  no  longer  do  without  the  participation  of  the 
people,  if  it  was  not  to  fall  back  into  the  old  state  of 
feebleness,  which  only  a  few  years  before  had  brought  it 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Now,  when  life  was  impressed  with 
new  ideas,  when  in  hundreds  of  thousands  a  passionate 
interest  in  the  State  had  sprung  up,  the  safest  support  for 
the  throne  itself  was  a  constitution.  For  the  Prussians 
were  no  longer  a  nation  without  opinions  or  will,  whose 
destiny  an  individual  could  dispose  of  by  his  will. 

But  the  King,  however  honest  he  might  be,  who  wished 
to  continue  to  govern  in  the  old  way  through  pliant 
officials,  was  in  danger  from  this  new  condition  of  the 
world  of  becoming  the  tool  of  a  noxious  faction,  or  the 
victim  of  foreign  influence.  He  required  a  strong  counter- 
poise against  the  preponderating  power  of  Russia,  and 
diplomatic  entanglements  with  Austria.  This  he  could 
only  find  in  the  strength  of  an  attached  people,  who  in 
union  with  him  would  deliberate  on  the  policy  and 
support  of  his  State. 


»    n 
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King  Frederic  William  III.  never  felt  the  incongnioos 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  in  respect  to  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  for  his  image  was  closely  bound  np 
with  the  grandest  reminiscences  of  the  people ;  and  tk 
private  virtues  of  his  life  mad^  him,  during  a  long  reign, 
an  object  of  reverence  to  the  rising  generation.  But  hk 
successor  was  to  suffer  fearfully  fi-oni  the  circumstance 
that  he  himself,  his  oflScials,  and  his  people  had  grown  up 
imder  a  crippled  system  of  State, 

But  that  the  Pru^ians  of  1813  should  so  quietiy  hare 
borne  their  disappointed  hopes,  that— whilst  already  in 
the  States  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  parties  were  in 
vehement  struggle-^the  "  great  State  "  lay  so  lifeless,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  other  reasons  besides  loyalty  to  the 
Hohenzollems.  The  nation  was  exhausted  to  the  utto*- 
most  by  the  war  and  what  had  preceded  it,  and.  wearied  to 
death.  Scarcely  had  it  strength  to  cultivate  its  laod. 
Yeivrs  passed  over  before  the  live  stock  could  be  fully 
ro])laced.  Cities  and  village  communities,  lau<led  pro- 
prietors and  peasants  were  all  deeply  in  debt  The  price 
of  landed  proj^ertics  sank  lower  than  they  had  been  before 
180G.  It  often  happened  that  noble  estates  remaiueJ 
without  masters  for  many  years,  when  the  last  proprietor 
had  wasted  the  live  stock,  and  that  auctions  were  oft^n 
unattended  l)y  solvent  bidders.  Commerce  and  industry 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Continental  blockade,  for  the 
old  outlets  for  linen,  cloth,  and  iron,  the  great  branches  of 
Prussian  trade,  were  lost — foroignei*s  had  appropriated 
tluMn.  And  capital  also  was  wanting.  Intercourse,  also, 
with  the  Sclavonian  eastern  districts,  a  vital  question  to 
ttu'  old  provinces,  was  gi*adually  almost  annihilated  by  the 
mw  Russian  commercial  system.  But  a  still  greater 
hiu^hauoc  arose  from  the  waste  of  men  through  the  war. 
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The  whole  youth  of  the  country  had  been  under  arms, 
a  large  portion  had  fallen  on  the  battle-fields,  and  the 
survivors  had  been  torn  away  from  their  citizen  life. 
Many  remained  in  the  army:  full  a  third  part  of  the 
Prussian  officers  who  commanded  the  army  in  the  follow- 
ing thirty  years  consisted  of  volunteer  rifles  of  1813.  He 
who  returned  to  his  former  vocation  found  himself  reduced 
in  circumstances,  and  his  relatives  helpless  and  impo- 
verished. He  was  at  last  glad  to  become  an  unpretending 
official,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his 
family  in  the  exhausted  country.  The  bloody  work  of 
three  campaigns,  and  the  habits  of  soldierly  obedience 
had  not  diminished  his  vigour,  but  the  genial  warmth, 
which  enables  youth  to  look  victoriously  upon  life,  had 
passed  away.  He  began  now  a  struggle  for  a  respectable 
home,  probably  with  patience  and  devotion  to  duty,  but 
in  the  narrow  «phere  into  which  he  now  entered,  he 
could  not  but  look  back  to  the  mighty  past  which  he 
had  gone  through.  Thus  had  the  manly  energy  of  the 
generation  been  spent.  The  youths  also  that  grew  up 
in  their  families  had  no  longer  the  advantage  of  being 
influenced  by  great  impressions,  enthusiasm,  and  devotion. 

These  misfortunes  fell  heaviest  on  the  old  provinces. 
The  new  acquisition  demanded  for  many  years  great  offi- 
cial power  and  much  government  care  before  it  could  be 
moulded  into  the  Prussian  commonwealth. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  free  press  and  a  constitution  were 
the  best  means  of  healing  these  weaknesses  more  rapidly, 
and  of  bringing  a  feeling  of  convalescence  and  coherence 
among  the  people;  for  warmth  and  enthusiasm  are  as 
necessary  to  the  life  of  a  nation  as  the  light  of  heaven  is 
to  plants  and  dew  to  the  clouds.  The  further  its  deve- 
lopment advances,  the  greater  becomes  its  need  of  exalted 
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ideas,  and  of  having  intellectual  interests  in  oomnca 
When  the  Reformation  first  roused  the  people  to  an  iDi^l- 
Icctual  struggle,  it  was  as  if  a  miracle  had  been  woiked 
upon  them  ;  their  character  became  stronger,  their  monEty 
purer,  all  the  processes  of  the  mind,  all  human  eneigy 
had  become  stronger ;  and  when  the  awakened  need  of  i 
common  aim  was  not  satisfied  in  the  State  life  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  people  became  inert  and  worse. 
Again,  after  a  long  and  sorrowful  time,  a  great  Prince 
had  given  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  Germans  new  enthu- 
siasm and  an  ideal  aim.  The  warm  interest  in  the  6te 
of  their  State,  which  ennobled  Frederic's  time,  and  the 
liberation  of  the  mind  from  the  tutelage  of  the  State  and 
the  Clmrch,  had  been  a  second  great  prpgpress  ;  and  again 
had  this  progress  required  an  answering  extension  d 
general  interests  and  a  strengthening  of  political  action. 
But  in  the  spiritless  and  powerless  rule  of  the  next  gene- 
ration the  popular  energies  again  decayed.  The  fall  of 
PruKsia  was  the  consequence.  Now,  for  the  third  time,  a 
great  j)ortion  of  the  Germans  had  made  a  new  progress, 
the  nation  had  given  its  property  and  its  blood  for  its 
State,  and  it  had  become  a  passionate  necessity  to  care  for 
the  Fatherland,  and  to  take  a  share  in  its  fate  ;  and  as 
this  longing  again  met  with  no  satisfaction,  the  people 
sank  back  for  a  time  into  weakness.  The  distractions  of 
tlio  year  1848  were  the  result. 

In  almost  every  domain  of  ideal  life  the  malady  became 
apparent,  even  in  philosophy. 

Extensive  was  the  domain  embraced  by  German  philo- 
sophy ;  now  branches  of  knowledge  had  sprung  up  with 
siu'i)rising  rapidity  ;  there  was  scarce  a  bygone  people  in 
tlio  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth  whose  historv,  life, 
arts,  and  language  were  not  investigated;    above. all,  the 
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past  of  Germany.  With  hearty  wannth  was  every  ex- 
pression of  our  popular  mind,  of  which  there  remained  a 
trace,  laid  hold  of  A  wonderful  richness  of  life  of  the 
olden  time  was  discovered  and  imderstood  in  all  its  spe- 
cialities. Round  the  German  inquirer  arose  from  the 
earth  the  spirits  of  nations  which  had  once  lived  ;  he 
learnt  to  comprehend  what  was  peculiar  to  each,  what  was 
common  to  all — the  action  of  the  human  mind  on  the 
highest  phenomena  of  the  globe.  Equally  did  the  know- 
ledge of  objective  nature  increase.  The  history  of  the 
creation  of  the  earth,  the  organism  of  everything  created, 
the  countless  objects  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the 
countless  things  which  arise  from  the  combination  of 
simple  substances,  became  known ;  and  again,  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  this  earth,  the  life  of  the  solar  system,  the 
cosmical  imit,  of  which  the  solar  world  is  an  infinitesimal 
speck. 

But  the  endless  abundance  of  new  knowledge  which  was 
infused  by  science  into  the  life  of  the  highly  educated  was 
dangerous  to  the  character  in  one  respect.  The  German 
learnt  to  understand  the  almost  endless  varieties  of 
character  of  foreign  nations  ;  the  most  dissimilar  kinds  of 
culture  became  clear  to  him.  Impartially,  and  with  lively 
interest,  did  he  enter  into  the  policy  of  Tiberius,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  Loyola,  the  gradual  development  of  slavery 
in  North  America,  and  the  pedantries  and  dreams  of 
Robespierre.  He  was,  therefore,  in  danger,  in  his  con- 
siderate judgment,  of  forgetting  the  moral  basis  of  his  own 
life.  He  who  would  identify  himself  with  so  many  foreign 
minds,  needs  not  only  the  capacity  to  grasp  the  minds  of 
others,  but  still  more  the  power  to  keep  himself  free  from 
the  influence  exercised  over  him  by  foreign  conditions  of 
life.     He  who  would  without  prejudice  estimate  the  rela- 
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live  value  of  a  foreign  point  of  Wew,  must  first  know  W 
to  maintain  firmly  the  moral  fouitdation  of  bis  own  li& 
This  can  only  be  eEFtcted  by  making  his  own  will  sqI«» 
vient  to  the  duty  of  co-operating  with  his  contemporuw 
l>y  joining  in  free  associations,  by  a  free  press,  and  bjcofc- 
tiuuous  participatiau  in  the  greatest  political  conceptioBi 
of  Ilia  time.  It  was  because  the  Prussians,  whose  captd 
at  this  time  was  the  centre  of  German  philosophy,  nen 
deprived  of  this  regulator,  that  the  cultivated  minds  fl 
tliia  period  acquired  a  peculiar  weakness  of  chaixctat, 
which  will  appear  strange  to  the  next  generation. 

This  weakness  of  will  was  indeed  no  new  failing  of  th« 
educated  German.  It  was  the  two  hundred  years"  malA(t]r 
of  a  people  which  had  no  participation  in  the  State,  aod, 
from  its  natural  disposition,  was  not  carried  away  by  (ta 
impulse  of  passion,  hut  composedly  deliberates  on  acdtm, 
and  ia  seldom  prevented  by  vehement  excitement  &om 
fonniug  a  moderate  judgment.  But  in  the  first  part  irf, 
ow  century  their  old  weakness  became  particular 
striking  amidst  these  rich  trea.sures  of  knowledge.  OtteaiS 
than  formerly  did  the  origiuahty  of  a  foreign  form  of 
produce  an  overpowerful  influence  on  them.  Instead  it 
withstanding  some  mighty  influence,  it  might  be  UuA 
of  Metteraich,  Byron,  or  Eugene  Sue,  popei-y.  soci) 
or  Polish  patriotism,  being  foreign,  they  yielded  to  ill 
prestige,  their  own  judgment  being  vacillating  and 
tain.  Though  it  was  easy  for  the  best  amougst  them 
talk  cleverly  upon  the  most  dissimilar  subjects,  it  w 
difficult  for  them  to  act  consistently. 

This  malady  seized  almost  all  the  intellectual  portion 
the  people.  The  salons  became  bla^,  authors  sensations^ 
atatesmenwithoutfixedpurpose,andofl3cials  without  energy;; 
these  were  all  different  forms  of  the  same  discajse.     It  wai 
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everywhere  destructive,  nowhere  more  than  in  Prussia ;  it 
gave  to  this  State  a  specially  helpless,  nay,  even  hoary 
aspect,  that  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  respectable 
capacity  which  was  not  lost  in  the  smaller  circles  of  the 
people. 

But  healing  came,  by  degrees,  and  again  in  axiircuitous 
way,  sometimes  bounding  forwards,  and  then  retrograding ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  since  1830,  in  continual  progress. 

For,  at  the  same  time  in  which  the  July  revolution 
again  excited,  throughout  a  wide  circle  of  life,  an  interest 
in  the  State,  a  new  development  of  German  popular 
strength  began  in  other  spheres,  especially  through  the 
industrious  labours  of  countless  individuals,  in  the  work- 
shop and  the  counter.  The  Zollverein — ^the  greatest 
creation  of  Frederic  William  III. — threw  down  a  portion 
of  the  barriers  which  had  divided  sepai^te  German  States  ; 
the  railroads  and  the  steam-boats  became  the  metallic 
conductors  of  technical  culture  from  one  end  of  the 
coimtry  to  the  other.  With  the  development  of  German 
manufacturing  activity  came  new  social  dangers,  and  new 
remedies  had  to  be  supplied  by  the  spontaneous  activity 
of  the  people.  Bit  by  bit  was  the  narrow  system  of  govern- 
ment and  of  characterless  officials  destroyed  ;  the  nation 
acquired  a  feeling  of  active  growth  ;  evetywhere  there  was 
a  youthful  interest  in  Hfe  ;  everywhere  energetic  activity 
in  individuals.  A  free  intelligence  developed  itself  in 
independent  men,  as  well  as  in  the  official  order,  together 
with  other  forms  of  culture  and  other  needs  of  the  people. 
The  labour  of  the  inferior  classes  became  more  valuable ; 
to  raise  their  views  and  increase  their  welfare  was  no 
longer  a  problem  for  quiet  philanthropists,  but  a  necessity 
for  all,  a  condition  of  prosperity  even  for  those  highest 
in  positioa     Whilst  it  was  complained  that  the  chasm 
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between  employers  and  the  employed  became  great«,  wid 
the  (ioraination  of  capital  more  oppressive,  great  efforti 
were  in  fact  being  made  by  the  zeal  of  literary  men,  lla 
philanthropy  of  the  cultivated,  and  by  the  monied  clssaa 
for  their  own  advantage,  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  llw 
people  and  improve  their  morals.  A  comprehciran 
popular  literature  began  to  work,  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural Bchoota  were  established,  and  men  of  diffenol 
spheres  of  interests  organised  themselves  into  aesociatiott. 
By  example  and  by  teaching  it  was  endeavoured  to 
the  independence  of  the  weaker,  and  the  great  princi[dt 
of  association  was  proclaimed.  In  the  place  of  the  fonnct 
isolation,  men  of  similar  views  worked  together  in  evoj 
domain  of  earthly  activity.  It  was  a  grand  labour  IB 
which  the  nation  now  devoted  itself,  and  it  was  foUowel 
by  the  greatest  and  most  rapid  change  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  ever  effected. 

Both  the  sound  egotism  of  this  work  and  the  practice 
benevolence  of  those  who  interested  themselves  in 
welfare  of  the  labouring  classes,  assisted,  after  the  i 
1830,  in  curing  the  educated  of  their  irresolution 
feebleness  of  character.  The  south  of  Germanv  IWW 
exercised  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  north.  Long  had 
the  countries  of  the  old  Empire  lived  quietly  to  theilH 
aelvoa,  receiving  more  than  giving  ;  they  had  sent  to 
north  some  great  poets  and  men  of  learning,  but  const* 
dered  them  as  theur  special  property ;  they  had  eodsi*' 
voured  to  protect  their  native  peculiarities  against  norA 
German  influence,  and  they  were  unwillingly,  by  Napoli 
and  the  Vienna  and  Paris  treaties,  apportionetl  among  ■ 
greater  princely  houses  of  their  country  ;  and  now  theyS 
supplied  what  waa  wanting  to  the  north.  The  constitu- 
tional straggles  of  their  little  States  formed  a  school  for 
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number  of  political  leaders,  warm  patriots,  and  energetic, 
warm-hearted  men,  sometimes  with  narrow-minded  views, 
but  zealous,  unwearied,  fresh,  and  hopeful.  The  Suabian 
poets  were  the  first  artist  minds  of  Germany  which  were 
strengthened  by  participation  in  the  politics  of  their  homes, 
and  the  philosophy  of  southern  Germany  maintained  a 
patriotic  tendency  in  contradistinction  to  the  cosmopoli- 
tanism of  the  north.  The  people  were  saved  from  be- 
coming blas^,  and  from  subtle  formalism  and  sophistry,  by 
waimth  of  heart,  vigorous  resolution,  a  solid  understanding, 
which  was  little  accessible  to  over-great  refinements,  and  a 
pleasant  good-humour.  In  the  time  from  1830  to  1848 
the  southern  Germans  were  in  the  foreground  of  German 
Ufa 

This  hearty  participation  in  the  life  of  the  people 
found  expression  in  the  art  of  the  southern  Germans. 
The  morbid  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  society  of  the 
educated,  drove  the  fine  arts  into  the  lower  circles  of  the 
people.  The  popular  painters  endeavoured  to  represent 
the  figures  and  occupations  of  lower  Ufa  with  humour  and 
spirit ;  the  poets  endeavoured  to  embeUish,  with  a  genial 
interest,  the  character  and  condition  of  the  coimtryman: 
their  village  tales,,  and  the  interest  which  they  excited  in 
the  reading  world  are  always  considered  as  a  symptom  of 
how  great  was  the  longing  in  the  educated  for  quiet  com- 
fort and  a  weU-regulated  activity. 

A  viUage  tale  shall  be  here,  given,  descriptive  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  at  this  period ;  fbr  the  life  of 
the  southern  German,  which  is  related,  is  in  many  respects 
characteristic  of  the  fate  and  inward  changes  in  the  best 
spirits  of  the  time  whidi  has  just  passed.  The  movement 
which,  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  vibrated  aU  over 
Europe,  had  excited  in  him  also  a  Uvely  interest  in  the 
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national  development  of  the  Fatlierland.  The  delaleif 
the  Chambers  of  his  unall  country  were  his  first  naiib 
ries.  The  Btruggles  which  took  place  there  did  not » 
main  without  fruit;  they  relieved  agriculture 'and  tft 
peasant  from  the  burdens  which  had  hitherto  oppreanl 
them;  they  introduced  municipal  institutions  and  pubfil 
and  verbal  proceedings,  even  a  law  agaiust  the  cfJiue 
ship  of  the  press.  But  the  German  Diet  hiterposed,  dl 
law  of  Dm  press  was  put  an  end  to,  and  the  compUiiV 
of  the  landed  proprietors  against  the  fxemptinn  li« 
found  favour  with  it;  and  the  Frankfort  outrage  of  di 
3rd  of  April,  1833,  produced  a  re-action.  Then  ^ 
author  left  his  official  position  in  a  fiscal  chamber  a 
devoted  Ids  enei^iea  to  the  press.  When  he  was  deprini 
of  even  this  share  in  the  political  destiny  of  his  countij;^ 
by  the  malicious  chicanery  of  a  lawless  police,  he  setdd' 
for  a  few  years  in  Switzerland.  All  his  life  it  had  be«i  i 
pleasure  for  him  to  teach.  As  a  student,  as  candidate  ka 
the  service-  of  the  State,  he  had  given  instructioD  to  yoal 
men ;  he  was  therefore  not  unprepared  for  the  office  I 
teacher,  which  he  entered  upon  in  that  foreign  oountT 
He  relates  as  follows  : — 

"On  Easter  Monday,  1838,  in  the  church  at  Grenchd 
in  the  canton  of  Solothum,  the  Roman  Catholic  com 
nity  appointed  a  Protestant  and  a  German  as  teacher  ] 
the  newly-erected  district  school.  The  community  1 
chosen  him,  and  the  government  had  confirmed  the  choiM 
I  was  the  teacher. 

"  It  was  a  raw  spring  morning.  Tlie  monotonous  gte 
of  the  clouds  covered  the  sides  and  summit  of  the  Jtai 
large  snow-flakes  fell  in  thick  drifts,  and  envelopod  tl 
procession  that  was  moving  towards  the  churcli.  Tl 
words  addressed  by  Father  Zweili,  superior  of  the  Francjg 
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cans,  and  president  of  the  education  council,  to  those 
assembled,  would  have  been  suitable  to  any  clergyman. 
He  expressed  to  me  that  I  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
gpeaking'to  the  scholars  on.  religion  ;  *  it  is  only  necessary 
for  you  to  abstain  from  touching  cm  thp  fow  points  on 
which  we  differ.' 

"  The  Franjciscans  were  learned,  industrious  men,  they 
lived  as  insti-uctors  of  philosophy,  and  were  therefore  in 
open  feud  with  the  Jesuits.  The  government  found  in 
them  powerful  supporters  and  co-operators  in  their  exer- 
tions for  the  education  of  th^  people;  in.  this  respect 
everything  had  to  be  done,  for  the  patrician  rulers  who 
had  been  overthrown  in  1830  had  done  nothing.  In  the 
first  place,  they  established  preparatoiy  schools,  and  train-> 
ing  colleges,  for  masters,  and.  provided  for  the  supervision 
and  conduct  of  sdiool  life*  The  diflSciUties  that  had  to  be 
overcome  were  not  trifling,  but  it  was  all  accomplished  in 
the  course  of  four  years.  In  the  beginning  of  1837,  each 
parish  had  its  school,  each  school  its  m^'Ster  and  dotatioja, 
and  each  child  suitable  instruction ;  the  law  punished 
parents  for  not  insisting  on  the  regular  attendance  of 
their  children  at  school.  As  soon  as  the  preparatory 
schools  were  arranged,  district  schools  were  added ;  here 
there  was  no  compulsion  ;  they  were  established  by  the 
commimity,  and  the  attendance  of  scholare  who  had  left 
the  preparatory  schools,  and  had  the  necessary  preliminary 
knowledge,  was  voluntary ;  the  State  assisted  the  insti- 
tution  by  grants,  and  maintained  a  superintendence, 
Grenchen  was  one  of  the  first  communities  which  deter- 
mined on  providing  means  for  a  district  school ;  the 
government  gave  an  annual  contribution  of  800  Swiss 
franks,  about  305  thalera  The  merit  of  this  decision  of 
the  community  is  due   above  all  to  the  physician,  Dr 
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Girard,  my  dear  friend.  He  could  make  only  n  smil 
number  of  liia  fuUow-citizeiia  understand  the  utility  yfit* 
undertaking,  for  thc-y  had  not  had  the  advantAj?.-  of  ta 
instruction  affordod  to  the  present  generation,  but  ibi^ 
trusted  the  man  who  had  so  often  showed  hia  uiuwlM 
desire  to  do  good.  But  the  desire  of  tliis  people,  nh 
are  by  nature  no  energetic,  to  be  in  adrance  of  other  cm- 
munities  prevailed,  and  when  it  became  a  question  whe- 
ther Qreuchen  or  Sebtacb  should  maintain  the  new  scbni 
the  thing  was  decided  ;  the  institution  was  to  bo  at  tbt 
place,  whatever  it  might  be.  I  had  great  pleasure  in 
teaching,  and  the  situation  secured  me  a  residence  whicii 
I  cared  more  for  than  maintenance  which  njight  be  obtunwi 
by  other  work. 

"  The  village  in  which  I  waa  now  to  teach  was  the  1«- 
gest  community  in  the  canton,  with  more  than  SOM' 
inhabitants,  and  400  citizens  entitled  to  vote,  and  it  «■ 
situated  among  the  outlying  hilla  of  the  Jura.  Towardi 
the  south,  rich  meadows  and  weU  cultivated  fiekH 
slope  down  to  the  Aar,  which  hastens  with  rapid  conni 
through  the  valley  to  the  Rhino,  On  the  other  side  d 
the  Aar  the  ground  rises  gently  up  to  hilly  Emmenthi^' 
and  behind  it  rises  the  chain  of  tho  Alpa.  The  Unff 
and  Swiss  mountains  in  the  east,  the  Rlgi  standing  aloU 
in  foremost  gi'andeur;  in  the  centre  the  Eiger,  Moucb,  sad 
Jungfrau,  up  to  the  Savoy  Alps,  among  which  Mont  BlanB 
rises  its  head  majestically.  Towards  the  west  the  UkflV 
of  Viel,  Neufchatol,  and  Meurten  spread  tlieir  shioinff 
mirrora.  It  would  be  ditficult  to  find  anywhere  a  countijr' 
90  lovely,  and  at  tlie  same  time  giTind,  as  here  presentt 
itself  to  the  eyes. 

"  The  hou-ses  of  the  village  are  detached  and  scattered 
about  in  groups  for  some  height  up  the  mountain,  almost 
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every  one  is  surrounded  by  a  garden  and  meadow,  and 
shaded  by  fruit-trees ;  a  clear  rivulet  glides  with  many 
windings  through  the  village.  Unwillingly  do  the 
thatched  roofs  give  way  to  the  prescribed  tiles.  The 
farming  of  the  inhabitants  comprises  fields,  meadows,  and 
woods,  the  herding  of  cattle,  and  on  the  most  valuable 
properties,  mountain  pastures,  and  the  making  of  butter 
and  cheese.  The  vine  also  is  cultivated.  The  Grencheners 
do  not  deny  that  in  common  years  their  wine  is  sour, 
they  sneer  at  it  in  songs  and  jests,  but  yet  they  drink 
it,  and  find  it  wholesome.  They  are  a  powerful  race, 
of  Allemanni  origin,  the  men  e^re  mostly  slender  but 
strong,  and  some  of  them  uncommonly  tail  Among  the 
women  and  maidens  there  is  frequently  that  Madonna-like 
beauty  which  is  often  to  be  found  in  Catholic  districts. 
They  are  cheerftJ  and  gifted  with  humour,  perseveringly 
industiious,  and  skilful  in  adapting  themselves  to  every 
position  and  helping  themselvea  It  is  not  the  custom 
with  them  to  close  the  doors ;  it  is  mentioned  as  an  un^ 
precedented  circumstance,  that  three  years  ago  a  watch 
was  stolen  in  the  village.  But  the  locality  is  not  favour- 
able for  thieves ;  woe  to  him  who  allows  himself  to  be 
caught,  he  would  not  come  unscathed  into  the  hands  of 
justice. 

"  The  Grencheners  had  the  repute  of  imtamed  lawlessness, 
which  manifested  itself  in  litigation  and  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  the  knife  was 
frequently  used,  and  blood  was  shed.  K  the  result  was 
not  mortal  all  who  were  concerned  in  it  were  summoned, 
in  order  to  keep  the  magistrates  away.  The  injurer  and 
the  injured  negotiated,  through  mediators,  as  to  a  suitable 
indemnification,  and  with  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  the 
enmity  terminated.      Money  was  not  in  my  time  the 
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standard  by  which  men  were  valued,  but  their  kboar. 
I  value  a  citizen  there,  who,  having  by  an  unsuooeasful 
enterprise  lost  his  property,  has  worked  as  a  street  servant 
His  fellow-citizens  esteem  him  as  much  as  before,  and 
praise  him  because  he  performs  his  service  right  wel 
For  lads  who  did  Qot  like  the  labours  of  peace,  foreign 
service  ofiered  them  a  beaten  way,  which  was  not  objected 
to  by  the  community,  because  it  freed  them  from  many 
disturbing  elements  ;  however,  it  brought  back  many  wild 
fellows  not  amended. 

"  In  the  year  1790,  when  the  French  invaded  Switzer- 
land, the  cantons  were  very  disunited  ;  they  carried  on  dieii 
struggle  against  the  enemy  singly ;  the  Bernese  fought 
well  at  Neuenegg  and  the  Vierwaldstattersee,  but  one  aft^r 
another  were  subdued  by  superior  power.  The  Grencheneis 
were  bold  enough  to  defend  their  village  against  the 
French  invaders  ;  they  went  out,  some  of  them  armed  with 
halberds  and  old  weapons,  against  the  enemy,  and  joint^ 
in  hand-to-hand  combat  The  name  of  Jungfer  Schunt 
still  lives  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  still 
show  the  place  where  she  lost  her  life  in  the  struggle. 
The  French  officer,  her  opponent,  was  brought  wounded  to 
the  hospital  at  Solothum,  and  is  said  to  have  there  lamented 
penitently  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill  a  maiden  ;  but  he 
had  only  the  choice  of  doing  this  or  falling  under  her 
blows. 

"  The  bath  lies  in  a  small  secluded  valley,  separated 
from  the  village,  a  building  with  a  large  front,  betwixt 
ponds  and  pleasure-grounds  wuth  shady  groups  of  trees. 
Behind  it  is  the  spring,  a  clear  iron  water.  In  summer 
the  bath  is  visited  by  guests  from  Switzerland — ^Alsaciaus 
and  others — who  accidentally  discover  the  place  and  take 
a  fancy  to  it.     In  this  century  the  small  valley  of  mars^h 
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and  sedge  was  still  the  possesrion  of  the  oommunity.  The 
feidier  of  Girard  obtained  the  land  for  a  moderate  price  ; 
built  his  huts  upon  it,  drained  the  ground,  enclosed  the 
spring,  and  arranged  the  baths — at  first  in  very  modest 
style,  extending  the  grounds  as  means  increafled.  Father 
and  mother  both  exerted  themselves,  sons  and  daughters 
grew  up  to  assist ;  one  son  studied  at  German  universities, 
and  became  a  ph}^ician.  The  institution  has  to  thank 
him  for  its  rapid  prosperity. 

"  This  was  the  place  where  I  was  presented  in  the  church 
as  schoolmaster,  not  without  the  opposition  of  some  pious 
parties. 

"  All  the  powers  of  resistance  were  roused  to  the  utmost 
by  the  ultramontane  party;  publicly  by  the  press,  pri- 
vately by  every  possible  means.  A  heretic  to  be  the  only 
teacher  in  a  Boman  Catholic  school — ^that  was  unheard  of ! 
The  government,  the  common  council,  and  I  myself,  were 
overwhelmed  with  abuse  ;  the  ecclesiastics  in  Grenchen 
were  severely  blamed  for  having  allowed  a  wolf  to  break 
into  the  fold,  and  it  was  set  before  them  as  a  duty  (not 
only  by  the  newspapers)  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  stifle 
the  devil's  brood  in  the  germ. 

"  The  pastor  of  the  place  was  a  stately,  fine  man, — a 
favourite  of  the  ladies,  which  gave  him  influence.  But  he 
was  not  fond  of  controversy ;  he  loved  repose  and  playing 
on  the  violin,  and  would  therefore  rather  not  have  taken  a 
part.  As  far  as  his  influence  went  he  hindered  the  boys 
from  going  to  school,  and  never  set  his  foot  in  it,  so  that 
no  religious  instruction  was  given,  and  the  hours  appointed 
for  it  were  filled  up  with  instruction  on  other  subjects. 
Personally  I  was  on  a  tolerably  good  footing  with  him.  It 
would  have  given  him  pleasure  if  I  would  have  allowed 
him  to  baptise  my  little  daughter,  who  was  bom  two 
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nionthB  before  at  tLo  Grencben  baths,  and  he  wouM  bi» 
taken  the  opportunity  of  making  a  quiet  effort  to  o 
me,  by  giving  mo  a  book  to  read,  pretending  to  be  viitui 
by  a  Protestant,  for  the  glorification  of  the  Roman  (ithiJit 
church.  Still  less  than  the  pastor  could  his  chaplm  b 
used  as  a  battering-ram  again^it  the  school.  He  bad  b»- 
come  a  theologian  at  Wurzburg,  and  knew  that  Leipa( 
was  a  nest  of  books.  He  was  a  good  busbandmiui  mi 
rearers  of  bees,  and  had  about  the  same  amount  of  ed»- 
cation  as  the  people ;  they,  however,  did  not  reiiail 
stationary.  He  did  not  always  succeed  in  presorring  li 
clerical  dignity  and  avoiding  blame  from  the  authoritiec 
He  bad  never  felt  it  necessary  to  extend  his  theolc^ 
knowledge  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  audi 
was  sometimes  astonished  at  the  chaos  in  his  memoiy;  > 
when,  for  example,  he  related  how  St.  Louis  had  defended 
Rome  against  the  Huns.  If  the  conversation  fell  ujKB 
books  he  never  ceased  to  praiso  a  narrative  of  a  misi 
Otaheite,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  this  volume  was  TOJ' 
nearly  hia  whole  library.  In  spite  of  all  this  he  was  t, 
good  man,  and  it  will  not  injure  him  now  if  I  relate  "If; 
I  loved  him.  We  were  speaking  one  day  of  eternal  htp^ 
ness  and  the  reverse,  I  told  hini  how  impossible  I  com 
dered  it,  that  the  good  God  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  bum  V 
eternally  in  bell.  It  is  the  Lord's  fault,  not  mine,  tiiatt 
was  baptised  a  Calvinist,  and  had  thus  been  iostnicui 
and  confirmed.  Our  teaeber  had  told  us  that  we  were  t 
love  our  fellow-creatures,  and  do  good  to  them ;  and ' 
endeavoure*!,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  foUoM 
this  teaching,  and  yet  I  was  to  be  eternally  condemned 
This  gave  the  chaplain  pain,  and  lie  found  a  theologid 
answer :  '  I  hope  God  will  deal  with  you  as  with  one  a 
the  heathen,  of  whom   it  is  written,  that  they  will  i 
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judged  according  to  their  works.'     He  was  not  dangerous 
to  the  school 

"  If  the  clerical  leaders  had  been  more  energetic,  the 
supporters  they  could  have  called  forth,  from  out  of  the 
population,  to  oppose  the  school  were  not  to  be  despised. 
Besides  the  women,  who  for  the  most  part  were  attached 
to  the  pastor,  there  were  men  whom  the  new  rule  had 
deprived  of  olBBcial  position  in  the  community.  Respect- 
ability and  family  connections  still  gave  them  importance, 
and  they  were  led  by  their  old  masters  to  persuade  the 
more  energetic  youths  that  the  new  constitution  would 
not  give  them  freedom  enough  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  more 
burdens,  and  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  contented 
with  a  condition  of  things  which  the  new  leaders  would 
turn  exclusively  to  their  own  advantage.  These  opponents 
were  dangerous.  From  one  of  them  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
getting  milk  for  my  household  ;  the  children  fell  sick,  and 
became  feverish.  Then  we  learnt  that  the  milk  of  a  sick 
cow  had  been  given  us,  and  that  the  seller  boasted  of  it. 

*'  As  the  party  which  had  just  been  vanquished  in  the 
field  of  politics  could  not  openly  make  head  against  the 
common  council  and  the  majority  of  the  citizens ;  they 
endeavoured  to  influence  the  parents,  and  were  pleased 
when,  in  the  beginning,  there  were  only  a  dozen  scholars — 
a  small  number  for  a  great  parish,  surrounded  by  other 
villages,  to  whose  sons  the  district  school  was  open.  There 
was  only  one  means  of  saving  the  school  from  dissolution, 
and  that  was,  its  success.  But  a  circumstance  occun*ed 
to  help  us,  before  it  could  be  ascertained  that  useful 
knowledge  might  be  acquired  hera 

"Grenchen  lies  on  the  frontier  towards  the  canton  of 
Berne,  about  half  an  hour's  distance  from  the  Berne  vil- 
lage of  Lengnau.     The  Calvanistic  common    council  of 
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I  inquired  of  their  Roman  CatboUc  Solothmna 
Deigtiboura  whether,  ajid  under  what  conditions,  bop  bm 
tbeir  place  would  be  allowed  to  attend  the  district  siuA 
The  answer  was,  that  their  sons  would  be  welcome;  tk' 
instruction  would  be  given  gratuitously,  and  that  tl* 
people  of  Lengnau  would  only  have  to  take  care  that  tb> 
scholars  should  be  quiet  and  orderly.  Hence  tbere  wu  u 
increase  of  eight  or  ten  boya  from  Lengnati ;  in  orda  to 
preserve  quiet,  out  of  them  had  been  appointed  by  tbi 
mayor  as  monitt^ir,  and  was  made  answerable  for  their  dis- 
cipline  ;  they  marched  in  military  order  two  and  two,  aaJ 
returned  home  in  the  same  way,  and  there  never  was  the 
sli^test  qtiarrel  between  them  and  the  GreDcbeom 
This  example  worked  upon  the  neighbouring  places  of  tJi- 
canton  ;  scholars  came  from  Staad,  Bettlach,  and  Seliacii. 
and,  later,  even  from  the  French  Jura.  One  of  them  merit* 
special  mention.  He  was  a  large  strong  man,  two  auii 
thirty  years  of  age  (a  year  older  than  I),  from  the  parish 
of  Ely,  in  Friburg,  a  distance  of  two  hours  behind  the 
Weissenstein,  situated  in  a  wild  lonely  country  of  llie 
Bemese  Jura  mountains,  which  he  had  quitted,  in  c 
to  work  on  the  new  high  road  between  Solotbum 
Grenchen.  When  he  heard  of  the  district  school, 
altered  bis  determination  ;  he  hired  himself  as  a  servant 
a  poRjsant  for  board  and  lodging,  resigning  saJary  fat  lie 
privilege  of  being  able  to  attend  the  school.  His  doare 
for  knowledge  and  his  iron  industry  helped  him  to  eui- 
mount  all  difficulties ;  he  afterwards  attended  the  seminary 
of  education  at  Eiinchenbuchsee  (Berne) ;  then  retunud 
to  his  home,  where  he  became  mayor  and  teacher;  in  short, 
Kll'in-aU.  Only  one  thing  Xaver  Rais  did  not  become, 
Outt  was,  Either  of  a  family  ;  for  he  always  continued  tui 
n^udtiw,  and,  as  be  confided  to  me  aftemards,  prefenvid 
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bujTBg  books  to  a  wife.  Tlie  Greacheners  reckon  him,  up 
to  the  present  day,  as  one  of  tbem ;  and  even  now,  when  I 
go  to  the  place,  a  message  is  sent  to  him ;  then  ho  puts  oa 
bia  satcliel,  lays  holil  of  his  staff,  and  goes  over  tbe  moun- 
tain with  long  strides. 

"The  influx  of  sc)io]ar8  from  the  neighbourhood  did  not 
fail  to  have  an  effect  on  the  opponents  iii  the  place  ;  many 
boya  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  their  pai-ente, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  entering  the  institution,  which 
soon  numbered  between  thirty  and  forty  scholars.  In  order 
to  regulate  the  instruction  according  to  the  requirements! 
I  was  obliged  to  alter  the  prescribed  plan.  I  did  it  on  my 
own  responsibility,  and  when  at  the  close  of  the  first  year, 
I  reported  this  to  the  government,  what  I  had  done  was 
approved,  and  a  wish  expressed  that  the  same  course  might 
be  pursued  in  the  other  district  schoolsL  In  the  summer  I 
kept  school  only  from  six  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
in  order  that  the  boys  might  be  employed  in  house  and 
field  labour.  Besides  this,  the  great  work  of  the  hay  and 
com  harvest  was  in  the  hoUdaya  The  objects  of  study  I 
linaited  in  number,  but  went  more  deeply  into  them  ;  I 
honestly  lamentetl  that  the  pastor  gave  no  religious  in- 
struction, for  the  boys  came  from  the  preparatory  school 
very  much  neglected  in  this  important  branch  ;  they  had 
only  been  impressed  with  two  ptiints,  the  indispenaableneBs 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  order,  and  the  value  of  rehcs ;  of  bib- 
lical history  tlicy  were  almost  entirely  ignorant.  If  the 
pastor  did  not  teach  religion,  neither  did  I  teach  politics, 
but  left  the  Fatherland  State  system  to  the  school  of  life, 
Oq  the  other  hand,  the  German  and  French  languages, 
together  with  practice  in  composition,  history,  and  geogra- 
phy, aiithmetic  and  geometi-y,  were  carried  on  with  great 
zeal,  and  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  observe  how  forward  hoys 
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of  natural  capacity  might  be  brought  in  •  i 
all  bocabaet  wax  abolished,  thii^  rcfctj 


ifad^^.«i 


etch  iDdiTidual  eattablyasRiBt«d  in  his 

"  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hare 
clever  acholan,  and  for  these  I  ahrajs 
more  than  was  prescribed.  I  gave  tbem. 
ticular  hours,  inatnictioo  in  Latin  ;  and  I 
thifi  to  eularge  their  vicwR,  and  to  gmde  aiM 
love  of  learning.  They  formed  a  nadeos  wi 
school  a  firm  position.  To  them  I  owe  tlie 
anxiety  about  the  discipline  of  ^e  school,  for 
orderly  characters  bad  an  effect  on  all.  I>ariii^ 
years  of  my  office  as  teacher,  I  never  had  n 
Isbment ;  if  a  boy  was  idle  or  untruthful,  I 
monishing  him  to  amend,  to  add  the  notificatioii,  that 
other  acholare  would  bear  no  bad  lads  amon^^  them.  W 
certainly  sometimes  happened  that  at  the  end  of  the 
in  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  give  such  a 
tain  sounds  which  did  not  mean  approbation, 
my  ears ;  but  I  forbore  inquiring  as  to  the 
account  of  the  numlier  uf  scbulars,  the  instii 
removed  to  another  place ;  the  school-i 
first  story  immediately  over  our  sittiug-room.  and  my 
wife  often  remarked  with  a^tonishmeDt,  that  though  thirty 
peasant  boyn  were  a>iflembled  above,  she  never  heard  tha 
least  noiiie ;  and  itiat  our  little  children  were  not  disturbed 
ill  tlieir  morning  wleep. 

"  Before  a  year  had  passed,  it  was  discovered  in  the  viR 
laj^  that  the  school  was  useful ;  the  boys,  especially  thi 
K<f  the  '  guard,'  as  they  called  my  //(Ye,  were  in  great  ; 
quuat,  to  read  and  write  German  and  French  letters,  whiohf 
wvn^  accessary  for  the  traffic  in  the  products  of  the  conn-' 
try  ;  also  to  examine  and  draw  up  accounts,  and  the  Mka^ 
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I  willingly  overlooked  it  when  here  or  there  c 
hour  late,  in  consequence  of  having  performed  these  neigh- 
bourly acts,  for  this  was  of  advantage  hoth  to  them  and  the 
achooL  The  people  saw  us  undertaking  the  measurement 
of  fields,  and  trigonometrically  determining  heights  and 
distances  with  instruments  made  by  ourselves.  But  the 
strongest  impression  was  produced,  when  a  boy  fifteen 
years  of  ago  begged  for  permission  to  speak  before  the 
assembled  coraraunity  for  his  father.  The  father,  a  wor- 
thy man,  well  deserving  of  the  community,  had,  by  mis- 
fortune, become  bankrupt.  Ruin  impended,  if  the  largest 
creditor  did  not  act  with  consideration,  and  this  creditor 
was  the  community  itself.  The  son  appealed  before  the 
assembly,  and  begged  for  an  abatement  of  the  debt.  He 
described  the  services,  the  misfortunes,  and  the  state  of 
mind  of  his  father;  his  anxieties  about  his  family,  and 
forlorn  future  ;  and  the  advantage  it  would  bring  to  the 
community  itself,  if  it  preserved  to  the  family  its  sup- 
porter, and  to  itself  a  useful  citizen.  He  spoke  with  an 
impre.ssiveness,  a  warmth  and  depth  of  feeling,  which 
caused  tears  to  roll  down  the  beards  of  the  most  austere 
men.  I  can  certify  that  many  will  say  this  :  and  at  last 
the  remission  of  the  debt  was  passed  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  The  boy  has  now  long  been  a  professor  of  Natural 
Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  His  speech  did  even 
more  for  the  place  than  the  act  of  another  scholar,  who 
knocked  out  the  brains  of  a  mad  dog  with  his  wood  axe. 
This  they  thought  was  no  ai-t,  for  that  every  one  could  do ; 
but  the  young  orator  I '  This  is  the  way  they  learn  to  speak 
in  the  school.'  From  that  time  the  institution  was  firmly 
established.     But  I  still  wanted  something  more. 

"  In  vain  had  I  begged  the  government  to  give  an  exa- 
mination.    They  had  answered  that  they  were  acquainted 
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with  the  progress  of  the  schcx^  and  aocoarded  tae  ti 
coBfideooe.  The  second  year  I  nrgentlj  repeated  i 
lequeit.  and  represented  that  it  would  be  of  ose  to  li 
sdiool  if  the  State  took  notice  of  it.  The  t 
was  granted,  and  there  appeared  at  it  the  mag 
the  district  Muimsger,  many  members  of  the  c 
govemneat,  the  prior  Zweili,  different  teachers,  and  n 
of  difitiiictioD  from  Solothum.  All  went  off  veil 
boys  felt  themselves  raised  and  encooraged  by  the  si 
satiaifoctioQ  of  the  higheist  State  officiobL  After  the  b 
ness  was  orer,  the  members  of  the  connDon  connd 
other  gentrr,  with  the  officials  and  (riends  of  the  a 
agsembled  at  a  repast  When  the  strangers  had  lei 
inhabita&ts  remaned  long  assembled  together ; 
former  opponents  had  joined ;  very  willingly  would  i 
chaplain  have  made  liis  appearance  if  he  bad  not  t 
afraid  of  the  pastor,  and  so  would  the  pa.-jtor  hinGsetf-fl 
he  had  been  sure  that  his  superiors  would  not  hear  o 
The  glasses  continued  to  pass  round  till  late  in  the  nigit 
and  I  was  not  iu  a  position  to  let  them  go  by  me,  so  much 
the  less  that  in  the  eyes  of  these  men,  he  who  could  cot 
drink  with  them  was  considered  as  a  weakling,  and  looted 
upon  aa  incapable  of  showing  any  capacity.  From  the  day 
of  the  examiQalion.  I  could  consider  the  school  as  havaiK 
taken  root  in  the  community.  The  time  bad 
away  when  my  friends  aiid  aciiuaintance  at  Solothtii 
declared  to  me  that  they  would  not  be  suipriaed  t 
an  account  of  my  being  killed  by  the  wild  Grenchen 

"  I  had  indeed  never  been  fearful  of  so  unceremoaioi 
proceeding  from  the  adherents  of  the  '  Black  party,' 
it  was  not  till  now  that  I  was  cheered  by  a  feeling  of  a 
rity.  Many  small  but  significant  traits  showed  me  1 
the  people  no  longer  considered  me  and  mine  as  stranra 
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and  an  approximation  was  here  accomplished  which  was 
perhaps  the  first  for  some  generations.  Before  the  open- 
ing of  the  institution,  it  had  been  a  question  of  procuring 
benches  and  other  requisites,  and  it  was  then  remarked 
that  these  articles  should  not  be  supplied  by  foreign 
joiners.  A  long  time  afterwards  one  of  these  came  to  me 
—there  were  two  brothei-s — ^to  beg  of  me  to  lay  a  memo- 
rial before  the  government,  stating  that  they  wished  to 
remain  at  Grenchen,  and  obtain  the  rights  of  citizens. 
By  a  new  decree,  the  mayors  were  ordered  to  examine  the 
papers  of  settlers,  and  to  send  to  their  own  homes  all 
whose  papers  were  not  according  to  rule.  These  had  no 
papers,  and  were  therefore  in  danger  of  losing  their  domi- 
cila  On  my  inquiring  how  long  they  had  lived  in  the 
place,  the  man  answered,  that  he  and  his  brother  had 
been  bom  there,  also  their  father  and  mother ;  their 
grand-parents  had  wandered  there  as  young  people,  and, 
indeed,  not  from  a  foreign  country,  or  from  another  can- 
ton, but  from  a  Solothurn  village,  only  four  hours  from 
Grenchen,  where,  however,^  they  would  no  longer  know 
anything  about  them.  The  community  had  dealt  well 
with  them,  giving  them  an  equal  share  with  the  citizens 
in  the  communal  property,  but  they  denied  them  the 
rights  of  citizens.  The  government  then  signified  to  the 
community,  that  they  had  neglected  to  demand  from  their 
sires  the  papers,  and  that  the  grandchildren  must  not 
sufier  from  it  They  became  citizens,  but  still  remained 
foreign  joiners. 

''After  a  year  was  passed,  fortune  was  favourable  to  me. 
The  neighbours'  children  chose  mine  as  playfellows,  and 
the  wives  sought  intercourse  with  mine,  whilst  many  of 
the  men  persuaded  me  to  join  a  union  which  was  engaged 
in  olgocts  of  general  utility ;  it  soon  attained  a  great  deve- 
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lopment,   and   introduced  mucb    unprfivemeQt   iaUt  tl 
admiiu^tratioD  and  economy  of  the  property  of  the  o 
m  unity.     I    Icamt    to    esteem    many    excellent   ' 
people  ;  many  have  passed  away  in  the  vi^tir  of  a 
Her  Vogt,  justice  of  the  peace,  a  genuine  Allcanamii,  w 
a  long  thin  face  and  dark  hair,  adapted   by  his  t 
standing  and  acutenese  to  be  the  champioo  of  the  li 
enlightenment,  was  kOled  not  long  ago   by  the  fall  of  l| 
tree  which   he  was   felling  with  an  axe.     The 
councillor,  Schmied  Girard,  met  with  an  accident  iii  thia 
flower  of  manhood,  on  the  occasion  of  a  bonfire,  whidi  nUll 
lighted  on  the  Warinfluh,  high  up  on  the  edge  of  a  nckf  I 
precipice,  in  order  to  show  the  Bernese  neighbours  (jm- 
pathy  in  the  celebration  of  the  festival  in  honour  of  tJ 
coustitutioD.    He  pushed  a  great  log  with  his  foot  into 
the  fire,  slipped,  and  fell  backwards  over  the  rock  into  tin 
abyssw     He   was    an    uncompromising    opponent   of  tha 
rotten  system  in  the  Stat«,  and  had  not  feared  to  make 
known  his  sympathy  for  David  Strauss,   whose   call  la 
Ziuich  in  1S3;>  bad  brought  about  the  noted  Zurich  row, 
and   to   express  his  conviction  that   there   could   he  no 
improvement  till  the  community  could  choose  their  oim 
pastor,  and  it  should  only  be  for  five  years.     No  wondiJ 
then  that  the  ultramontane  party  spoke  of  hia  death  ti 
their  papers  as  by  the  finger  of  God,  for  the  edificatioaj 
the  good,  and  as  a  warning  to  the  godless.     The  ' 
cheners  answered  the  fleeting  curse  of  the  pious  pn 
an  enduring  inscription  on  stone.     In  the  village,  by  ti 
eido  of  the  high  road,  in  a  place  that  every  traveller  F 
goes  along  the  road  must  remark,  there  is  a  simple 
rial  stone.     The  inscription  says  that  it  is  dedicated! 
the  memory  of  the  common  councillor  Girard,  who  i 
lovoJ  and  esteemed  by  his  follow  citizens,  who  labours 
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and  met  his  death  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  justice,  and 
enlightenment  He  was  a  good  neighbour  to  me,  and  a 
powerful  support :  my  wife  gazed  at  him  with  astonish- 
ment when  he  took  her  Italian  iron  out  of  the  fire  with 
his  bare  hand,  and  placed  it  in  the  iron  stand. 

"  An  esprit  de  corps  in  a  good  sense  soon  arose  among 
the  scholars  ;  they  felt  themselves  a  distinguished  corpo- 
rate body.     I    made   expeditions  with   them ;    amongst 
others,  to  Neuenberg,  where  the  curiosities  of  the  town, 
especially  the  rich  collection  of    natural  history,   were 
shown  to  them  with  praiseworthy  willingness.     Another 
time  we  accepted  the  friendly  invitation  of  a  teacher  at 
Solothum  to  see  a  series  of  physical  experiments.     To 
the  capital  of  the  country  the  boys  would  not  go  on  foot, 
but  drove,   as  proud  Grencheners,  in  a  carriage  decked 
with  foliage,  drawn  by  stately  horses.     In  the   lecture- 
room  their  demeanour  was  quiet,  and  they  showed  atten- 
tion and  intelligence,  and  they  could  see  there  much  that, 
from  want  of  proper  appliances,  I  could  only  describe  to 
them.     The  school  was  the  focus  of  their  life,  the  place 
where  they  collected  on  all  great  occasions.    When  one 
night  the  alarm-bell  sounded,  announcing  a  fire  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Bettlach,  they  all  came  unsum- 
moned  to  me ;  we  put  ourselves  in  order,  and  hastened 
with  rapid  steps  to  the   spot  where   the  fire   was  ;    we 
formed  a  rank  to  the  nearest  brook,  and  received  our 
share  in  the  praise  and  parting  thanks  of  the  pastor,  for, 
when  the  fire  was  extinguished,  the  clergyman  delivered  a 
speech  of  thanks  to  the  neighbours  who  had  come  to  help. 
I  became  the  confidant  of  the  cleverer  ones  in  many  fea- 
tures of  their  inward  development.   The  boy  who  had  come 
forward  as  advocate  for  his  father  was,  on  his  first  entrance 
into  the  school,  so  uncurbed  in  his  overflowing  strength. 
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and  80  untamed  by  aoy  culture,  that,  instead  of 
Ilia  place  in  the  usual  way,  Le  always  vaulted  over 
and  htiuches  ;  the  wild  creature  scarcely  kept  Kithin 
clothea  But  very  soon  all  this  was  changed 
l)ecaiae  quiet  and  seriouB,  and  his  whole  strength 
iteielf  in  reflection  and  learnltig.  I  expressed  to  him  I 
jileasuro  at  the  change,  and  he  told  me  that  one  ni^  I 
had  not  been  able  to  sleep,  aud  the  thought  had  cm 
into  hix  head,  '  Thou  hast  hitherto  not  been  a  nuat,  but: 
animal  -,  now,  through  the  means  of  the  .school,  thou  cu 
become  a  man,  and  must  do  so.'  From^  that  nigbt 
felt  himself  changed.  Anotlier — now  an  able 
manager  amd  geometrician — bad  surprised  me  by 
almost  sudden  traimition  from  slow  to  quick  compreh 
aion  and  rapid  progress.  He  gave  me  afterwards  I 
exphutatiou  :  '  Ail  at  once  hght  broke  upon  me.  Toul 
Bet  U8  an  equation ;  I  racked  my  hraiiis  with  it.  hut  oe 

Luot  find  out  a  solution.     I  was  in  the  stable  milkii^ 
cows  :  I  had  taken  the  paper  with  me,  laid  it  beside 
on  a  log,  and  was  looking  at  it  every  moment.     Theik' 
passed  like  lightning  through  my  brain  ;    "  thus  must  th* 
do  it !  "     I  left  the  cow  aiid  pail,  took  my  paper,  ran  inl'' 
the  room,  and  solved  the  equatiou.     Since   that  all  uij 
Innung  has  gone  on  better.' 
A  "The  year  1S39  had  come  to  as  end,  and  the  winla 
%im— the  most  tedious  time  of  the  school — hod  began 
^lith  an  iucreaeeil  number  of  scliolars.     One  Sunday  sgme 
^  Mholara  came  to  me,  and  suggested  that  the  Gien- 
ihinrn  had  at  one  period  occasionally  performed  a  pUj. 
<[^i^  old  custom  had  long  fallen  into  disuse ;  there  had 
^in  nothing  to  see  except  at  the  carnival,  '  the  Doctor 
^  P«4"*i'  Pnnchinello,  and  the  old  buffoon  sports,  which 
^AVtfi  brought  home  by  mercenaries  from  the  II 
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wars,  and  established  in  the  villages ;  but  they  wished  to 
have  again  a  great  play,  and  begged  me  to  help  them.  1 
desired  to  have  time  to  think,  and  made  inquiries  of  the 
old  people,  particularly  of  old  Haus  Fik,  who,  at  least 
forty  years  before  had  co-operated  as  a  youth,  and,  as  he 
acknowledged  to  me  with  ehame,  had  acted  the  part  of 
the  '  Mother  of  God.'  From  him  I  learnt  that  the  last 
dramatic  performance  had  been  the  '  St.  Genevifeva'  He 
doubted  whether  this  younger  generation  could  accomplish 
anything  similar,  for  such  a  splendid  paraphernalia,  with 
many  horses,  such  tremendous  jumps  clear  over  the  horses, 
could  no  longer  be  seen  in  the  present  day.  The  rrfte  of 
the  count  had  been  particularly  fatiguing ;  one  man  had 
not  aufliced  for  it ;  they  had,  therefore,  bad  three  counts, 
who,  by  turns,  exercised  their  gymnastic  art.  Upon  my 
asking  whether  there  had  not  been  speaking  also,  and 
whether  be  could  not  remember  some  passage  wliicb  he 
could  recite  before  me,  the  old  man  began  to  declaim,  one 
tone  and  a  half  above  his  natural  voice,  singing  and 
scanning  with  a  monotonous  abrupt  rhythm  ajid  cadence. 
Undoubtedly  thia  mode  of  delivery  waa  a  tradition  from 
ancient  times,  and  the  speaking  in  these  representations 
was  an  accessory  only,  while  the  jumping,  wrestling,  and 
gymnastics  were  the  main  point  From  the  pi'oductions 
of  modem  art  which  were  at  my  command,  I  chose  a 
native  tragedy,  '  Hans  Waidmann  Biirgermeister  von 
Zurich,'  by  Wui-stemberger  of  Bemc,  The  hero,  a  leader 
in  the  Burgundian  war,  exerted  himself  to  destroy  the 
rule  of  the  nobles  in  his  native  city,  and  to  introduce 
refonns  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Many 
of  these  innovations  were  displeasing  to  the  citizens.  The 
'  man  of  the  people '  became  unpopular,  a  conspiracy  of 
nobles  upset  him,  and  he  was  executed.     The  piece  was 
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not  deficient  in  tho  necessary  action  ;  sidit'^  cc^t; 
popular  insurrection,  fighting,  and  prison  sctc^  r.' 
opice  to  tlie  dish  ;  and  longer  dialo^es  i^ert  struts  c 
AVLen  my  time  for  consideration  Lad  passed,  the  i 
matle  their  appearance  with  military  punctuality,  and  n^o^ 
took  with  acclamation  to  perform  the  piece  I  had  < 

■"  The  young  men  set  actively  to  work,  and  shinred  tkA 
imiatc  disposition  to  self-goyemmeot  which  had  htA 
developed  by  e<lucation  and  practice.  Those  wIm  vA 
part  in  it — ^tbe  elder  and  fifth-class  echolats — aseemUedA 
the  national  school,  formed  a  imion,  and  coostitated  il  ^ 
the  election  gf  a  president,  a  treasurer,  and  a  Beaetuf 
They  immediately  proceeded  to  the  distribution  of  putt 
This  took  pkce  as  follows : — ^The  preeideut  inquind 
those  assembled,  '  Who  will  act  the  part  of  Hans  Wtl^ 
mann  t '  Three  or  four  candidates  rise,  each  briogs  {tf 
ward  his  claims — height,  a  powerful  voice,  or 
education  ;  theu  they  retire,  and  the  discussion 
Each  candidate  has  his  adherents  and  opponents.  !Ilt 
discussion  is  closed,  and  a  nearly  unanimous  majori^  alloll 
the  principal  r/tle  to  the  teacher,  Tschui.  Thus  it  we 
on  with  all  the  parts  in  succession,  and  the  remainder 
the  general  body  agreed  together  as  to  their  distributiM 
as  soldiere.  peasants,  and  peasant  women  fronj 
Zurich.  The  final  vote  put  an  end  to  all  contentioii 
I  there  was  not  the  least  murmuring  against  the  decisicai 
oS  tire  majority,  I  had  been  present  at  the  meeting 
without  saying  a  word ;  for,  willing  as  the  boys  alwajs 
wetP  to  listen  to  my  advice— nay,  even  to  look  to  my 
countenance  for  the  expression  of  a  wish, — yet  it  would 
kaTe  been  annoying  to  them  if  I  had  obtruded  myself 

1  them  on  the  occasion  of  this  performance.     The  dis- 
ft  of  parts  gave  perfect  satisfaction  ;  if  I  had  under- 
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taken  it,  it  could  not  have  turned  out  better, — ^probably  not 
so  welL  Immediately  after,  a  number  of  the  elder  lads, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  asked  me  to 
allow  them  to  assist  by  acting  the  part  of  soldiers  ;  they 
represented  that  there  were  some  wild  fellows  among  the 
actors,  and  there  might  be  some  ill-conducted  lads  among 
the  spectators  who  would  behave  mischievously,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  they  were  at  hand  to  keep  order.  Their 
desire  was  willingly  complied  with,  and  the  appearance  of 
these  stout  youths  may  have  contributed  to  make  their 
service  unnecessary. 

"After  the  parts  had  been  written  out  and  learnt  by 
heart,  the  irehearsals  began,  and  continued  during  the 
whole  winter.  Most  of  the  actors  could  only  be  brought 
to  a  certain  point  of  proficiency,  and  there  they  remained  ; 
but  some,  especially  the  actor  of  the  first  part,  richly 
repaid  the  trouble  taken  with  him,  and  won,  both  at  the 
performance  and  afterwards,  the  highest  praise.  But 
what  delighted  me  most  was  to  observe  the  moral  efiect 
of  this  dramatic  industry  of  the  young  people  on  the  life 
of  the  village.  The  common  councillors  related,  with 
joyful  surprise — ^what  had  been  unheard  of  in  the  memory 
of  man — that  this  winter  there  had  been  no  fighting,  nor 
the  least  ill-behaviour.  The  lads  no  longer  sat  in  the 
taverns,  drinking ;  they  practised  their  parts  at  home, 
neighboura  and  acquaintances  listening  to  them.  Although 
women  were  excluded  from  the  stage,  the  young  ladies 
and  peasant  women  being  represented  by  the  boys ;  yet 
the  women  and  maidens  were  called  upon  to  co-operate  in 
other  ways. 

"  For  many  things  were  to  be  procured  for  the  theatre — 
decorations,  costumes,  and  orchestra.  The  newly-built 
wing  of  the  bath-house  was  chosen  for  the  theatre ;  this 
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■-'■^aroiis,  bodices,  shawls,  and  cloaks  of  the  women.  Whilst 
■f^e  village  tailor  worked,  with  an  additional  journeyman, 
ci^iioessantly  at  the  costumes  which  required  a  higher 
-*legree  of  dexterity,  the  maidens  occupied  themselves  for 
^^■feeks  with  the  smart  dresses  of  the  noble  ladies,  and  the 
OKompIe,  picturesque  attire  of  the  women  of  the  people; 
BHiftiid  many  heroes  owed  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  a  sister  or 
?»9t  future  bride  the  plumed  cap  and  mantle  which  made 
i^lum  an  object  of  admiration.  If  the  dress,  even  less  than 
e  rtlie  wearers,  left  little  to  desire,  so  did  the  equipment  of 
.ftiihe  soldiers  give  a  peculiar  excellence  to  this  performance ; 
piifor  the  union  addressed  a  petition  to  the  government  of 
rifihe  Canton,  to  allow  them  the  use  of  the  equipments  and 
unarms  from  the  Burgundian  war  that  were  in  the  armoury 
;ii  at  Solothum,  of  helmets,  armour,  armlets,  greaves,  swords, 
0  Bpears,  and  halberds  ;  and  safe  securities  were  offered  for 
^1  the  careful  return  of  them,  with  compensation  for  any 
0  damage.  The  government  not  only  granted  the '  request, 
1 1  but  their  most  intelligent  members  helped  both  by  word 
w  and  deed,  and  delighted  the  troops  with  an  old  culverin 
^f  and  the  coal-black  equipments  of  the  Burgundian  gunners 
0  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

i»        "  When  February  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  days  of 
fi    perfonnance  could  be  settled,-— it  was  to  be  on  at  least 
$    three    following    Sundays,   in    order    to    repay  in   some 
[    measure  the  great  preparations,- — I  pointed   out  to  the 
president   of  the  union,  after   a  general  rehearsal,  that 
.    it  would  be  well  to  have  some  playbills  printed.     *  Play- 
bills ! '  said  the  president,  *  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that, 
the  people  will  then  know  who  they  have  before  them.' 
It  so  happened  that  the  actors  had  thought  of  having  a 
strip  of  paper  attached  to  the  head-dress  of  each,  on  which 
the  public  could  read  in  large  characters  the  name  of  the 
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person.  This  mistake  induced  me  to  add  upon  the  Ulii 
to  the  usual  coutoDts,  a  short  summary  of  the  soeoat  in 
each  act.  The  union  sent  their  messeugers,  and  I  douh 
whether  there  were  any  town  or  village  within  fin 
leagues  where  the  bills  were  not  carried.  What  aa- 
duced  to  all  this  zeal  in  the  preparations,  was  not  only  tiK 
pleasure  of  ehowing  themselves  before  so  many  men,  Ind 
also  the  calculation,  that  only  a  numerous  atteadana 
would  bring  up  the  entrance  money  to  balance  the  expen- 
diture, and  give  a  chance  of  an  overplus,  whicli  would  he 
at  the  disposal  of  the  union. 

"  Again  the  actors  came  and  be^ed  to  have  a  procesdix, 
■  such  as  thei-e  used  to  be  formerly,  in  which  we  tide,  the 
soldiers  march,  and  women  and  others  di-ive  In  smiH 
carriages.'  Those,  therefore,  who  assisted  in  the  xitiagt, 
were  to  assemble  and  move  in  regular  procession  to  ih* 
baths,  distant  about  a  ([uarter  of  an  hour.  But  the  yonthi 
who  had  gone  tlirough  numerous  rehearsals,  in  order  to 
attain  the  heights  of  the  art,  wished  now  to  have  i 
rehearsal  of  their  procession,  and  to  put  on  their  equip- 
ments and  beautifiil  dresses ;  I  left  it  to  them  to  di?  :■■ 
they  pleased.  I  learnt  too  late  that  to  this  innoot' 
pleasure  was  added  also  a  plan  of  revengu.  It  bad  coni 
to  the  ears  of  the  union,  that  the  clergy  of  the  place 
were  not  favourable  to  what  the  worldly  authorities  wot 
HO  well  disposed.  Tlie  pastor  had  made  a  report  at  Solfr 
thum.  against  the  godless  intention  of  perfomung  a 
piece  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  Bi.'^hop  and  Chapter 
the  government  to  prevent  such  misconduct.  This 
the  young  men  very  indignant.  One  Sunday 
when  the  church  bells  sounded  for  the  catechising^ 
■liaaonance  of  a  drum  mingled  with  their-  solemn 
It  was  the  parochial  servant,  who  had    become    old 
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a  drummer  in  foreign  service ;  he  was  a  master  of  his 
instrument,  and  on  this  occasion  was  not  in  the  service 
of  the  council,  but  of  the  actors  for  the  rehearsal  of  the 
procession.  The  great  strength  with  which  the  veteran 
played  in  the  closest  vicinity  to  the  church,  and  the 
pleased  twinkle  of  his  eye,  betrayed  that  he  had  lost  at 
Bome  and  Naples  all  respect  for  ecclesiastics,  and  had 
particular  pleasure  in  vexing  the  priests.  He  had  before 
this  avowed  to  me  that  he  did  not  believe  all  Calvinists 
.  would  bum  in  hell ;  he  had  told  his  pastor  at  confession 
that  he  had  always  been  good  friends  with  his  Bernese 
comrades,  and  that  he  felt  assured  the  good  God  would 
not  cast  away  such  brave  fellows  into  the  jaws  of  the  devil ; 
when  in  consequence  of  this,  the  .pastor  had  refused  him 
absolution,  he  had  gone  away  saying :  *  Good  Mr.  Pastor, 
henceforth  I  throw  all  my  sins  on  your  back.'  So  he 
marched  round  the  house  of  God,  overpowering  the  voice 
of  the  preacher,  and  causing  the  young  people  to  run  out 
of  the  church  to  see  the  procession.  The  clergy  had  good 
reason  to  conplain,  as  people  had  been  disturbed  in  their 
devotions.  Soon  there  appeared  an  order  from  the  govern- 
ment for  the  affair  to  be  investigated;  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  but 
the  union  promised  never  again  to  disturb  the  worship  of 
God,  and  the  ecclesiastics  dropped  their  opposition  to  the 
performance. 

"  At  last  the  great  day  for  the  first  performance  came. 
It  was  Sunday,  the  15th  of  March,  1840.  At  mid-day  the 
village  was  all  astir ;  about  two  o'clock  the  procession  was 
arranged,  and  began  its  march  along  the  old  high  road 
which  led  from  the  village  to  the  baths.  The  ground  was 
still  covered  with  snow,  but  the  sun  shone  bright.  First 
came  a  carriage  with  a  brass  band  from  Fulder,  which  was 
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travelltng  in  western  Switzerland ;  thi^  band  plaviJ 
eoletnn  majch.  Then  the  knights  with  mounted  nflaiwn 
two  and  two,  in  brilliant  Burgimdian  armour,  as  inuT 
as  forty  horeo ;  then  again  carriages  adorned  willi  it- 
branches  and  ribbons,  occupied  by  the  wives  and  daugfiiw 
of  the  nobles  and  people,  and  with  insurgent  pcasanU,  tir 
infantry  with  their  gim  brought  up  the  rear.  It  waa  w- 
a  bad  picture  of  the  old  time,  the  weapons  sh>ine  in  li-^ 
sunshine,  and  the  figures  rose,  sharply  defined,  from  ^ 
tlazzling  snow. 

"  The  performance  began  about  three  o'clock,  and  Uilel] 
four  hours.  The  success  exceeded  all  expectation ;  tit- 
house  was  filled,  and  the  applause  loud.  I  experieOKii 
painful  moments  behind  the  scenes,  as  for  instance  who 
the  fighting  Iieroes,  in  spite  of  all  admooitions,  wuuU 
Btnke  at  each  other  with  their  long  sharp  swords,  so  tlwi 
the  sparks  flew,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  contented  tbsi 
only  a  few  drops  of  blood  flowed  from  a  slight  wound  in 
the  hand.  The  play  was  followed  by  a  supper  to  all  wtni 
had  co-operated,  and  tlie  gentry  of  the  villagt,  and  lastlj 
a  danca  The  knights  danced  in  their  armour  till  mid- 
night, having  put  it  on  about  mid-day,  I  concludtni, 
therefore,  that  this  race  had  not  degenerated  in  bodilv 
strength  from  their  forefathers,  who  fought  at  Murteu  and 
Granson, 

"  The  two  following  representations  went  ofiF  as  fortun- 
ately as  the  first  The  population  streamed  in  from  far 
and  near,  also  travellers  from  Basle,  Zurich,  and  other 
cities.  Since  that  one-aud -twenty  years  have  passed  ;  in 
the  new  school  buildings  there  is  a  theatre,  in  which  tlie 
scholm-B  perform  small  pieces ;  but  the  worthy  men  still 
look  back  with  pride  to  the  great  performancesof  their  voulk 

"  One  consequence  of  this  play  was,  that   the   master, 
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became  a  part  of  the  joyous  recollections  of  the  Swiss 
villages.  The  house  which  the  community  had  hired  for 
the  institution,  and  the  dwelling  of  the  master,  a  pro- 
visional locality,  stood  with  its  front  to  the  old  high  road ; 
behind  lay  the  little  garden,  at  the  back  of  which  was  a 
meadow  belonging  to  the  house  which  pastured  two  goats, 
and  on  which  fruit-trees  were  planted.  My  abode  was  on 
the  ground-floor  ;  on  the  first  storey,  to  which  there  was  a 
narrow  steep  staircase,  was  the  school-room  and  a  reception- 
room.  In  summer  acquaintances  from  the  neighbourhood 
came  frequently,  and  relations  from  home  visited  us, 
delighting  in  the  country  and  in  the  well-disposed  people. 
The  holiday-time  was  gladly  made  use  of  for  expeditions 
among  the  mountains.  The  close  intercourse  with  the 
men  of  the  village  was  also  beneficial  to  the  school,  of 
which  the  wants  were  arhply  supplied.  Without  any 
application,  the  common  councillor  let  me  know,  that  the 
allowed  quantity  of  wood  appeared  to  him  too  small ;  but 
I  need  not  mind  that,  as  I  had  only  to  state  how  much 
I  wanted,  and  I  should  have  enough  given  me.  The 
scholars  were  eager  to  show  attentions  to  my  little  ones, 
and  to  render  voluntary  services  for  our  little  household 
and  farm.  They  took  care  of  the  garden,  mowed  the 
grass,  and  made  the  hay ;  I  received  from  them  the 
earliest  strawberries  and  cherries,  and  when  the  rivulet 
was  fished,  the  most  beautiful  trout.  Since  the  exami- 
nation, their  zeal  for  learning  had  increased.  The  German 
and  French  compositions  of  the  clever  ones  were  very 
creditable ;  they  solved  equations  of  the  second  degree 
with  facility,  could  explain  the  workmanship  of  a  watch, 
a  mill,  and  a  steam-engine,  and  also  the  laws  of  their 
working;  besides  this,  they  could  read  Cornelius  Nepos 
and  Csesar.    Instruction  in  the  history  of  their  I^'atherland 
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.■••iisidiT  my  duty    tc-wari-    -.:.  -^  :<yar>  \ 
,"ii  10  k*arn  was  just  an: a: >':-.;   .^^  •.:.  .l:.::wit.. 
..,.■.    '.»l'  disinissaL     1  Avishod    i:    ::..rr  :! -m  c^ 
'  the  Canton  school  at   SuI-Tlj-irL   v.:....!!.  U- 
•  ly,  had  a  tocLnical  clas^^.      Wi::.  •!>  .  Ij.a^, 
->;iry  to  provide  for  tlieir  luaintt  i.:*:. .-.    :".  r  :li'^^ 
^'.[\  spoakin<^,  tlie  sons  of  poiir  j...:-. :  >  .  :\i'^: 
.    ii-k-i»ms  tliat  tlioy  woidd  oiu*  d:,v  ■■.  >:^.. -s  r.lik 
■  I  k-attlo,  srlduui   folt  tlie    iini-i;!.--.    :      ..  ■  .".irv 
!\'   iiooessMry  kno\vlu«l,Lj:i'.      Ix-r-..i\  *"..•   ■ !  -- 'i 
\  ■.  .ir's  oourst',  two  scliolars   sli,.u\-,l    ::.■:■.>..! v. s 
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,>:  V'V  th«'  h(>yi^  in  a  <;Toat  nioa^mv  iiv.t     i  :;v.i 
S.Hin  I  brought  thtini  a  socuinl.  t];'.:i  :t  ::ii:i 
.    ihi'>L*  also,  thf  necessary  niaiiitrMi:i:;r.'  wr.? 
i'v  as  all  who  had  ontrrcd  had    shown   tl..i-.- 
r»ut  Dr.   F.  reniarkiM.1  to   mo.  that  li-.  ili-l 
■\'»il)ility  of  ])n»viding  maintvnaiiLV  f- -r  :ii.v 
.    '.ill*  parish   was;   woalthv,  tlu-v   c«»uld    il.i  > 
\  •vj)lied  that  this,  witliuut   doubt,  would  i-. 
-  %  ■'  a>  tho  u>«.'  (»f  the  si.-lnn.»l  and   of  tin-  fur- 
.  t'  i-ii-vcr  youths  was  dt-niunst rated  t'»  tl:r 
\.  "ok's.      Till   then   the   goveriiuirnt    nii:>: 
.'•.    NNituesses  should   be   fortheomini:.     A 
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>mewhat  cold  and  dry  answer  sent  the  blood  to  my  head  : 
[f  you  do  not  do  all  that  is  possible  to  promote  the  know- 
Klge  and  education  of  the  people,  you  may  descend  from 
our  seats  and  let  the  patricians  resume  them,  for  they 
nderstand  how  to  govern  better  than  you!'  'Then  I 
lust  find  maintenance  for  the  next  scholars  that  are  to 
e  advanced  to  the  higher  school ;'  I  advised  them  to 
pply  to  the  Capuchins  at  Solothum,  as  these  are  boimd 
y  their  rules  to  give  lodging  and  board  to  poor  students, 
liey  had  no  occasion  to  repent  of  it 

"  They  were  a  joUy  set  in  the  monastery  ;  the  civil  war 
1  Spain  had  divided  them  into  two  parties,  Carlists  and 
!!hristinos,  who  mutually  wrote  satirical  verses  against 
ach  other.  The  severest  satirist,  a  yoimg  Neuer,  was  the 
eader  among  the  Christino  writers,  a^punst  whose  satirical 
erses  the  leader  of  the  Carlists  could  not  make  head  ;  he 
ras  an  old  man  of  family,  who  long  had  guarded  the  holy 
hair,  and  only  lately  exchanged  the  papal  uniform  for  the 
owl.  This  domestic  dispute  was,  however,  kept  strictly 
nthin  the  cloister  walls,  for  outside  of  them  the  Fathers 
vere  good  brothers,  and  everjrwhere  popular.  They  lived 
tmong  the  people,  shared  in  their  pleasures,  and  comforted 
he  unhappy  ;  they  knew  every  family,  and  more  espe- 
:ially  frequented  those  houses  where  the  women  made  the 
)e8t  cofifee.  The  favourite  saying  of  the  Carlist  chief  was, 
There  is  nothing  beyond  good  coffee  and  making  the  soul 
lappy.'  Every  spring  two  Fathers  came  to  Grenchen,  and 
he  young  men  collected  behind  them  as  behind  the  rat- 
catcher from  Hameln  ;  the  first  cried  out,  '  Ho,  ho !  go 
ind  pick  up  snails ! '  This  call  drew  all  the  boys  from  the 
iiouses  into  the  wood.  The  rich  booty  gave  a  delicious 
lish  to  the  monastery.  The  young  collectors  were  repaid 
inth  holy  picturea 
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"  Tbe  news  that  I  bad  sent  two  boys  to  the  Capucbiw. 
soon  reached  the  LandamtnanD  Munzinger,  and  at  mv  nee 
visit  he  asked  nie,  'Whether  I  did  not  know  that  Uw 
instiiled  principles  iDto  the  boys,  which  were  diferenl 
from  ours  V — '  That  I  know  well,'  I  answered,  *  but  I  hm 
still  more  ;  first,  that  scholars  must  live  if  they  wooU 
learn  ;  tlien  that  boys  who  have  been  two  years  with  nft 
are  so  peiTerted,  that  do  Capuchin  -can  do  them  any  gooi' 
— '  Then  I  am  content,'  said  Herr  Munzinger. 

"  I  cannot  part  from  this  excellent  man  without  conjfr 
crating  a  few  words  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  tradesmin. 
and  had  a  public  shop  at  Solothura.  He  had  a  philoso- 
phical education,  was  musical,  and  a  man  of  genuiw 
benevolence.  Unselfish,  of  agreeable  appearance  and 
nera,  he  was  inexorable  when  it  was  a  question  trf  di* 
public  weal ;  he  was  aji  opponent  of  the  rule  of  the  oU 
patricians  who  made  use  of  their  power  at  home  and  tbeii 
diplomatic  service  for  their  own  advantage,  and  had  M 
feeling  for  the  interests  of  the  people.  In  the  year  18S0, 
Munziuger  was  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  the  lins 
he  took  at  the  popular  meeting  at  Balsthal,  on  the  5th 
December,  decided  the  fall  of  the  Patrician  government  in 
the  Canton  of  Solothum.  In  the  construction  of  the  new 
constitution  and  laws,  in  the  organisation  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  in  his  co-operation  in  their  labours  for  the 
exemption  of  the  land  from  burdens,  for  the  establishment 
of  schools,  for  the  foimation  of  roads,  for  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  he  showed 
himself  wonderfully  gifted  as  a  statesman.  Though  thd' 
State  only  consisted  of  a  few  square  miles,  with  some  axtf- 
thousand  inhabitants,  yet  the  difficulties  of  constituting  it 
were  not  less  than  in  a  larger  State.  The  old  nilera  asd' 
their  a<lherents,  supported  by  the  clergy,  made  use  of  the 
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free  press,  the  right  of  assembly,  and  their  rich  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  worldly  means,  to  irritate  the  people  against  the 
new  order  of  things.  There  was  no  want  of  handles  to  lay 
hold  of,  as  arrangements  for  good  objects  require  means, 
and  thus  some  burdens  must  be  imposed.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  community  was  bound  by  a  law  to  erect  schools, 
and  further,  to  endow  them  with  land ;  where  there  was  no 
communal  property,  land  had  to  be  bought.  Many  villages 
opposed  this,  but  their  resistance  was  forcibly  over- 
come. Later,  the  chief  magistrate^  thanked  the  Landam- 
mann  for  having  put  force  upon  th^m  for  their  good.  In 
a  dififerent  way  did  the  government  maintain  itself  against 
refractory  ecclesiastics.  No  compulsion  was  put  on  them, 
but  care  was  taken  that  the  peace  of  families  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  their  insubordinati6n.  The  government 
chose  as  Chapter-Provost  a  liberal-thinking  ecclesiastic ; 
Rome  refused  to  confirm  him ;  the  sitiftttiou  remained  un- 
occupied, and  the  income  went  to  the  school-fund.  The 
clergy  refused  to  solemnise  mixed  marriages,  or  to  baptise 
the  children  ;  thus  such  couples  had  to  seek  for  marriage 
and  baptism  elsewhere ;  but  the  officials  of  the  district 
took  'care  that  they  were  entered  in  the  registers.  How 
well  Munzinger  understood  republican  freedom  may  be 
learnt  from  an  example.  The  parish  of  Grenchen  possessed 
extensive  woodlands,  the  property  of  which  was  divided 
between  them  and  the  State.  The  parish  had  the  right  to 
supply  themselves  with  wood,  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
duce went  to  the  State,  a  condition  of  things  which  was 
evidently  not  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  timber.  The 
government  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  wood  should  be 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  rights  of  both  sides,  and  to 
ascertain  this  more  precisely,  sent  a  commission  to  Gren- 
chen.   The  peasants,  accustomed  from  ancient  times  to  be 
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over-reached  by  the  govemment,  were  suspicious  of  beii^ 
defrauded,  and  drove  the  commissioners  out  of  the  village. 
Next  moruiitg  the  landj^er  of  Solothum  took  the  mcd 
considerable  of  the  country  people  into  custody,  and  cunei 
them  to  prison  at  Solothurn.  This  had  not  passed  with- 
out some  heart-breaking  scenes ;  women  had  been  alarmed, 
the  children  cried,  and  the  whole  village  was  filled  wilib 
lamentation  and  anger. 

"  From  the  feeling  ei<3ted  by  these  circumstances.  I 
went  soon  after  to  the  Landammanp,  and  lamented  tbt 
barshneRs  of  the  proceeding.  The  men  should  have  boo 
summoned,  none  of  them  would  have  failed  to  appor, 
they  were  not  such  as  would  have  evaded  it.  '  Yes,'  »id 
Munzinger,  '  I,  alas,  was  not  here." — '  I  thougbt  so,'  re- 
plied I,  '  the  affair  in  that  case  would  have  been  managed 
differently.' — '  Undoubtedly,"  exchumed  the  Laudanimaiu^ 
colouring,  '  I  should  have  Bent  out  the  military  and  occu* 
pied  the  village,  the  seizure  would  still  have  taken  {^acft' 
I  could  not  conceal  my  astonishment  at  this  outburst  rf 
anger.  '  Yes,'  continued  Munzinger, '  you,  with  your  mw 
archical  notions,  can  be  cautiOus  and  indulgent ;  then 
are  always  gendarmes  and  soldiers  enough  at  hand  lA 
step  in  if  necessary.  We  have  not  these  mean.? ;  titi 
people  have  a  great  degree  of  freedom,  but  we  cannot 
allow  that  in  oua  single  case  even  a  hair's-breadth  shonU 
be  over-stepped.'     A  true  and  manly  word. 

"  The  Landammann  had  the  welfare  of  the  CoofederatioB' 
as  much  at  heart  as  that  of  the  Canton,  and  as  the  peopla 
at  home  submitted  to  his  discipline  because  they  leco^ 
nised  that  it  was  for  their  good,  so  also  his  guidance 
followed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Confederation.  In  the  Son* 
derbund  war,  Solothum,  although  Catholic,  waa  on  tin 
aide  of  the  Diet ;  its  artillery  distinguished  itself  in  actitu^' 
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and  left  many  valiant  men  on  the  field  of  battle.  Mim- 
zinger  joined  in  forming  the  new  constitution ;  he  was 
elected  to  the  Diet,  and  by  this  into  the  Executive  Council. 
Switzerland  honoured  one  of  their  best  citizens  in  choosing 
him  as  President  of  the  Bund,  and  he  dedicated  to  his 
Fatherland,  from  which  he  was  too  early  torn  away,  all 
his  powers  up  to  the  last  hours  of  his  life. 

"  The  year  1840  introduced  into  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many the  alarm  of  French  invasion  ;  (General  Aymar  had 
marched  from  Lyons,  and  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy 
met  him  on  their  frontier.  The  Solothum  Battalion, 
Disteli,  which  was  marching  through  Grenchen,  was  re- 
freshed by  the  inhabitants  with  food  and  drink,  and 
animated  by  the  cry  'Thrash  them  soundly,'  *Fear 
nothing ! '  The  storm  was  allayed,  as  Louis  Napoleon 
withdrew  of  his  own  accord  from  Switzerland  to  save 
them  from  war  with  France.  The  clouds  of  war  over 
Germany  disappeared  also,  but  they  left  behind  a  lasting 
uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  a  succession  of  years  of  political  excite- 
ment. At  this  period  I  was  recalled  to  Germany  by  the 
persuasions  of  friends  and  feelings  of  duty,  but  it  cost  me 
a  long  inward  struggle. 

'^  Our  departure  was  to  take  place  at  Christmas  ;  it  was 
very  painful  for  us  to  take  leave.  I  shortened  as  much  as 
possible  my  separation  from  the  scholars.  I  gave  to  each 
of  them  a  book,  said  farewell^  and  hastened  from  them.  A 
young  man  who  had  not  been  at  the  school,  but  had  acted 
as  a  soldier  in  '  Hans  Waldmann,'  inquired  from  what 
coachman  at  Solothum  I  should  hire  my  carriage.  I  told 
him  the  man.  The  following  day  he  returned  to  me,  and 
informed  me  that  he  had  engaged  himself  as  servant  to 
this  liveryman,  and  had  asked  low  wages  that  he  might  be 
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allowed  to  drivo  us  to  Germany,  for  he  wished  to  ui) 
care  that  we  were  as  well  attended  to  ajs  iu  Grt'uchyn. 

"It  was  a  oold.  dark  winter  moruiiig  wlien  wu  dnw 
from  the  inu  in  which  we  hml  passed  the  last  night  Oiw' 
was  our  surprise,  when,  at  that  early  hour  and  in  the 
bitter  cold,  wf  saw  the  whole  population,  men,  women,  ami 
children,  thronging  before  the  house  and  along  the  bieti 
road.  They  wished  once  more  to  press  our  hands,  thcj 
said  farewell,  and  many  other  things  ;  '  It  is  wrong  of  w 
to  leave  us,'  '  You  must  come  back  again,'  '  You  shall  liaw 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  They  raised  their  childrcuup 
aloft,  '  Look  at  him  yet  again,  look  at  him  yet  once  muK-' 
The  whip  cracked,  and  the  carnage  drove  away." 

Here  we  end  the  narrative  of  the  former  schoolnatta 
of  OrenehoH. 

More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  0«inu 
teacher  departed  from  the  Swiss  village.  He  had  been  » 
strong  ajid  moderate  leader  in  the  political  struggle*  rf 
Germany,  he  had  clearly  seen  where  the  greatest  danger 
threatened,  and  his  name  was  often  mentioned  with  wiin 
veneration,  or  with  bitter  hatred.  When  yo^rs  of  weak 
re-action  came,  he  went  to  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
again  lived  in  the  active  performance  of  his  duties  ass 
citizen  Then  the  taithful  companion  of  his  life  fell  Btck, 
and  the  physicians  advised  a  long  residence  in  pure  mouif 
t,ain  air ;  they  determined  to  go  to  the  village  around 
which  hovered  ho  many  delightful  reminiscences  of  paat 
times. 

The  vill^e  had  changed  its  aspect ;  people  no  \oo<ret 
travelled  by  the  high-roads  but  on  the  i-ailway  to  Gren- 
chen,  manufactures  had  been  introduced,  watch-making 
and  inlaid  work,  and  the  manufacture  of  cement,  and 
other  branches  are  increasingly  developed.     But  the  ti»* 
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vellers  found  the  old  feeling,  not  only  among  the  old  men, 
but  also  through  tradition  an^ong  the  younger  oi^es.  On 
the  Sunday  after  their  arrival,  a  long  procession  moved  iix 
the  evening  from  the  village  to  the  bath^.  Foremost,  were 
the  military  bajads  of  two  battalions,  which  were  formed 
of  Grencheners  under  the  direction  of  the  new  district- 
master,  then  the  bearers  of  coloured  lanterns,  which  were 
a  large  portion  of  the  population.  The  multijiude  arranged 
themselves  before  the  balcony  of  the  house  in  which 
*'  Qans  Waldmann  "  had  been  performed.  Great  chafing-* 
dishes  threw  a  red  light  over  the  ponds,  jetting  fountains  and 
the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  bath^,  whilst  rockets  a8ceQ4ed 
and  lighted  up  at  intervals  the  dark  background,  the 
mountains  of  the  Jura  ,  The  guests  had  to  place  them- 
selves on  the  balcony.  The  music  ceased,  and  a  former 
scholar,  now  a  physician  in  Grenchen,  stepped  from  out  of 
the  ranks.  He  commenced  his  greeting  by  calling  to 
mind,  that  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  ther^  had  been  a 
great  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  two-and-twenty  years  before^ 
their  guests  had  entered  among  them,  at  a  period  of  intel- 
lectual darkness,  they  had  helped  to  make  light  victorious  ; 
he  concluded  with  the  assurance  that  Grenchen.  would 
always  consider  the  two  strangers  as  belonging  to  them. 
When  later  the  people  of  the  village  joyfully  thronged 
round  the  friends,  the  parents  pointed  to  a  race  of  young 
giants  that  had  meanwhile  grown  up  amongst  them, 
sajdng,  "  See  these  are  the  little  ones  who  used  to  play 
with  your  children,  and  could  not  then  go  to  your 
school"  The  German  had  by  his  side  his  eldest  scholar, 
Xaver  Reis,  who  had  again  come  to  him,  over  the 
mountain. 

The  district  school  has  now  three  masters  and  ample 
funds.    The  new  school-house  rises  on  a  height  in  front  of 
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the  church,  and  is  a  compicuous  object  to  the  surrouDcliiig 
coantry.  The  school  has  trained  its  own  advocates  and 
aiipporters. 

The  Master  who  gives  this  narrative  is  Karl  Mathv.  the 
State  councillor  of  Baden,  in  the  year  1848  a  member  m 
the  Imperial  ministry,  one  of  the  best  and 
champions  of  the  Prussian  party. 

These  pictures  began  with  a  description  of  peasant 
at  an  earlier  period,  it   concludes   with    a    true 
story  of  the  latest  bygone  times.     It  is  a  Swiss  village  i 
German  race,  to   which  the  reader  has  been  introdui 
Many  of  its  circumstances,  the  worth  and  energy  of 
inhabitants,  and  their  self-government,  recall  to  us  a  hi 
recollection  of  a  German  time  which  is  removed  fram  ■ 
by  many  centuries.     Betwixt  the  Alps  and  the  Jiua  also 
did  misrule  long  retard  the  culture  of  the  country  people, 
but  its  pressure  was  harmless  in  comparison  with  the  (aHe 
of  the  German  nation  :  its  bondage,  and  the  Thirty  YeanL 
War. 

It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  these  pages  to  represent 
elevation  of  the  German  popular  mind,  from  the  dei 
tion  of  that  war,  and  from  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  prii 
leged  classes.     Deliverance  has  come  to  the  Germans, 
they  have  not  recovered  their  old  strength  in  every  sphe 
of  life.     But  we  have  a  right  to  hope  ;  for  we  live  in 
midst  of  manly  efforts  to  remove  the  old  wall  of  par^t 
that  still   exists  between   the   people  and  the  educate 
and   to  extend,  not  only  to  the  peasant,  but  also  to 
prince,  and  to  the  man  of  family,  the  blessing  of  a  liber 
education. 


CONCLUSION. 


Amidst  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  jrear  1848,  the 
German  people  began  a  struggle  for  a  new  political  con- 
stitution of  the  Fatherland.  We  must  look  upon  the 
Frankfort  parliament  as  a  characteristic  phase  of  our  life, 
not  as  the  result,  but  as  the  beginning  of  a  noble  struggle, 
as  a  grand  dialectic  process  in  which  the  needs  of  the 
nation,  and  the  longing  for  a  political  idea,  passed  on  to 
will  and  decision.  What  in  1815  had  been  only  the 
unimportant  fancy  of  individuals,  had  become  a  formalised 
demand  of  the  people,  around  which  the  minds  of  men 
have  been  tossed  in  ascending  and  descending  waves. 

Since  the  year  1840  the  longing  for  political  life  has 
obtained  expression  in  Prussia.  There  has  arisen  family 
discord  between  the  Hohenzollem  and  their  people,  appa> 
rently  insignificant,  but  from  it  has  sprung  the  constitu- 
tional life  of  Prussia,  the  beginning  of  a  new  formation  of 
the  State,  a  progress  for  prince  and  people.  Again  it 
becomes  manifest  that  it  is  not  always  great  times  and 
great  characters  which  produce  the  most  important 
progress. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the  favourites  of  their 
people,  the  Royal  race  on  which  the  hopes  and  future  of 
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Germany  depend-«-^that  the  Hohenxollenis  zogvd  so  heii- 
tatingly  and  distrustfully  the  new  positioA  ^irlikfr  tk 
constitution  of  their  State  and  the  itni^  t"^  ^ 
Germany  offers  to  them  ?  No  royal  race  has  gauied  Htum 
State  so  completely  by  the  sword  .as  they  have.  Their 
ancestors  have  grandly  nurtured  the  people*  ^  their  anoes- 
tors  have  created  the  State;  tlielr  greatness,  and  Aeir 
renown  in  war  originated  in  the  time  of  the  fulnefis  of 
royal  power.  Th^s  they  naturally  feel  as  a  loss  what  ve 
consider  as  a  gain  and  ^n  elevation. 

The  whole  political, pontest  of  the  present  day,  the 
struggle  against  privileges,  the  constitutional  question,  aod 
the  Germain  (question,  are  all  in  x^ity  only  Prussian  ques- 
tions ;  and  the  great  difficulty  of  their  solution  lies  in  the 
position  which  the  Royal  house  of  Prussia  have  taken  up 
in  regard  to  them.  Whenever  the  Hohenzollerns  shall 
enter  warmly  and  willingly  into  the  needs  of  the  time, 
their  Sta,te  will  attain  to  its  long  wanted  strencrth  and 
soundness.  From  this  they  will  obtain  almost  without 
trouble,  as  if  it  came  of  itself,  the  conduct  of  German 
interests,  the  first  lead  in  CJerman  life.  This  is  knovm  to 
friends  and  enemies. 

We  faithfully  remember  how  much  we  owe  to  them, 
and  we  know  well  that  the  final  foundation  of  our  con- 
nection with  them  ia  indestructible,  even  though  they  may 
be  angry  because  we  are  too  bold  in  our  demands,  or  we 
may  gi*umble  because  they  are  too  dilatory  in  granting 
them.  For  there  is  an  old  and  hearty  friendship  betwixt 
them  and  the  spirit  of  the  German  nation,  and  it  is  a 
manly  friendship  which  may  well  bear  some  rubs.    But 
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the  Qerm^n  citizen  feels  with  pride,  that  he  values  the 
honoiir  and'  greatness  of  their  position,  and  the  honour 
and  hiCppiness  of  the  Fatherland,  no  less  than  them- 
selTesL    * 

■ 

The  German  .citizen  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
regarding  the  old  dynasties  with  warm  sympathy.  They 
have  grown  up  with  his  fondest  reminiscences,  a  large 
number  of  them  have  become  good  and  trustworthy, 
fellowworkers  in  the  State  and  in  science,  and  promote 
the  education  of  the  people.  He  will  be  indulgent  when 
ho  sees  individuals  among  them  still  prejudiced  in  their 
judgment  by  feeble  adherence  to  the  old  traditions  of  their 
order ;  he  will  smile  when  they  turn  a  longing  look  on  the 
times  that  are  gone,  when  their  privileges  were  numerous 
and  undisputed  ;  and  he  will  perhaps  investigate,  with 
more  acuteness  and  learning  than  themselves,  wherever, 
in  the  past  of  their  race,  real  capacity  and  common  sense 
has  appeared.  But  he  will  be  the  inexorable  opponent  of 
all  those  political  and  social  privileges  by  which  they  lay 
claim  to  a  separate  position  among  the  people,  not  because 
he  envies  these  things,  or  wishes  to  put  himself  in  their 
place,  but  because  he  sees  with  regret  that  their  impar- 
tiality of  judgment,  and  sometimes  their  firmness  of 
character  are  diminished  by  it,  and  because,  through  some 
of  these  obsolete  traditions,  like  their  court  privileges,  our 
Princes  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  narrowminded- 
ness  of  German  Junkers. 

In  the  two  centuries  from  1648  to  1848,  the  wonder- 
ful restoration  of  the  German  nation  was  accomplished. 
After  an  unexampled  destruction,  its  character  rose  again 
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in  faith,  science,  and  political  enthusiaBm.  It  is  now 
engaged  in  energetic  endeavours  to  form  for  itself  the 
highest  of  earthly  possessions, — a  State. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  live  in  such  a  time.  A  hearty 
warmth,  and  a  feeling  of  youthful  vigour  fill  hundreds  of 
thousands.  It  has  become  a  pleasure  to  be  a  German; 
and  before  long  it  may  be  considered  by  foreign  nations 
also  to  be  a  high  honour. 


THE  END. 
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